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PINE Rh Om UG IRON, 


The Year-book for 1894, like that for 1893, consists of two parts, Ist, the 
‘¢ Record,” and 2nd, the “ Abstract.” 


The ‘“ Record” contains chapters on the Early History of Canada; the 
Constitution and Government of the Country ; its Physical Features ; Land 
and Land Regulations ; Forest Wealth ; Results of the Census, with a short 
history of early census-takings in Canada; an examination into (a) the 
development of Mechanical and Manufacturing Industries on the basis of 
output ; (d) the relative positions of the Sexes engaged in those industries ; 
(c) the relative positions of Capital and Labour, and (d) a comparison of 
the development of the Industries of Canada and the United States. 


It also contains a chapter on Railways, being the second of a series “on 
subjects of importance to Canadians”; an account of the United States of 
America, being the second of a series on ‘‘Countries with which Canada 
does business” ; and a chapter devoted to events of the year, such as the 
Colonial Conference, the Manitoba School Case, the Copyright Question, 
Expeditions to the outer edges of Canada, the National Council of Cana- 
dian Women, and short biographical notices of prominent public men of 
Canada who have died during the year. 


The chapter on the Early History and that on the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment have been expanded—the first by giving increased space to the 
early years and by enlarging very considerably the chronological statement 
of principal events ; the second by (a) a carefully prepared statement of the 
acts done and the words said or written, which had their influence in pre- 
paring the way for the Confederation of the Provinces (the recent inter- 
esting publication of Confederation documents by Mr. Joseph Pope came 
too late to be of use in this connection), and (6) by a digest of all the 
treaties, made by the Mother Country with other countries, in which Canada 
is specially interested. 


The ‘‘ Record” part occupies more space in this issue than in that for 
1893, the reasons being, Ist, that the Earl of Jersey’s report on the Colonial 
Conference is given in full, and 2nd, that the Marquess of Ripon’s replies 
have been published, though properly belonging to the year 1895. It was 
thought that it would be better to give the documents in full and together. 
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The “ Abstract ” is, as its name implies, a digest of the Blue-books issued 
by the federal and provincial executives. These digests are accompanied 
by such explanations and analyses as a very general and imperative demand 
for something more than statistical tables seemed to suggest as a needed 
accompaniment. 


The classification of imports in the chapter on Trade and Commerce has 
been carried on, so that there is now an analysis for eighteen years, year by 
year and article by article. The five classes into which the imports have 
been grouped enable the student to perceive intelligently the incidence of 
taxation as associated with the customs duties. 


In connection with the chapter on Minerals a digest of the mining laws 
of the several provinces has been made, frequent applications from abroad 
showing that the effort to focus all this information will be useful. 


Many other changes have been effected with the object of making the 
book more useful to the general public as well as to the expert. A Map 
showing the British Possessions and the principal commercial routes is a 
new feature. 


I desire to record my indebtedness to Messrs. J. Wilkins and J. Skead 


who, in the present as in former issues, have performed the work of com- 
piling the tables in the ‘‘ Abstract.” 


GEORGE JOHNSON, F.S.8. (hon.), 


Statistician. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Statistics Division, 
Ottawa, May, 1895. 


LRRA PA. 


Pads Bd, eee 60.—Read “ to opart ” instead ee “ of ee 


-age 5D, paragraph 64.—Article 4.—Insert the following words after 


al His Mosh Christian Majesty :” ‘‘ Cedes and guarantees to His Britannic 

Majesty.” 

_, Page 73, paragraph 120:—Third line, instead of ‘8,800 ” ea ‘88,000 
Page 80, paragraph 132.—Insert ‘‘is” after “The Bay of Fundy.” 


Page 135;:sec. 3,—Read ‘estimate ae 

Page 149, 18th line.—Read “horses” instead of ‘“ houses.” 

Page 150, paragraph 242.— After “whole population ” in fourth line, colon 
instead of comma. _ 

. Page 156, paragraph 257, 4th line.— 1891 should read 1881. 

Page 183.—In table value of output Group 1, 1891, should be $32,195,- 
192 , variation should read, $11, 461 ,112, and per cent of variation should be 
55'3. | 

Page 194. Value of Pripat should be $32,195, 192: 


Page 254. —Index_ to Statutes, read ‘“‘ Deputy "pte of the Senate, 
444.” 


Page 387, ‘paragraph 655.—In columns 1, 2 and 3 insert “ tons.” 
Page 405, paragraph 714.—Read “ 1894” instead of “ 1893.” 
“Page 408, paragraph 721.—Read “1894” instead of “ 1893.” 
Page 419, paragraph 730.—Read ‘ bushels of potatoes, onions, flaxseed, 
and apples ” instead of: barrels. 
Page 444, paragraph 789.—_New Brunswick increase ‘“ 8850, 569 ” should 
be “ $950,569.” 
Page 478, Pears 855. —Read ‘‘ 1894” instead of St Be 
Page 502, paragraph 903.—Read “ 1894 ” instead of “ 1893? 
. Page 511, paragraph 926.—Read “1894” instead of “1893.” 
Page 527, paragraph 952.—Read “1894” instead of “1893.” | 
Page 565, paragraph 986.——“‘ Tobacco in manufactures” should be ‘ un- 
manufactured.” > © 
Page 566, feaeraon 986.—Coffee quantity should be — ieboal of a 
Page 566, paragraph 986.—Salt quantity should be — instead of +. 
Page 566, paragraph 986.—Total food and drinks, actually more or less 
insert +. 
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Page 566, paragraph 986.—Yellow metal and zinc at quantity insert a 


Page 566, paragraph 986.—Other articles, quantity, price and actually 
more or less insert —. 


Page 567, paragraph 986.—Paints and colours, actually more or less 
insert —. 


Page 579, paragraph 999.—Opposite year 1887 in last column insert 
11,489,771 and move figures now opposite 1887 and all subsequent years 
down one line. 


Page 608, paragraph 1021.—Read “1883” instead of “1884,” and 
** 1894” instead of ‘ 1893.” 


Page 609, paragraph 1023.—Read “1894” instead of “1893.” 

Page 611, paragraph 1025.—Read “‘ 1894” instead of 1893.” 

Page 612, paragraph 1025._-Read “1894 ” instead of “1893.” 

Page 646, paragraph 1095.—Read “1894” instead of “1893.” 

Page 663, paragraph 1113.—“ To 1891” should be included in brackets. 
Page 669, paragraph 1146.—Third line, read “ $3:01 instead of “ $301.” 
Page 671, paragraph 1150.—Withdrawals ‘ 1864” should read ‘‘ 1894.” 
Page 699, paragraph 1195.—Read “1894” instead of “1893.” 

Page 746, paragraph 1270.—Read ‘1894 ” instead of “1893.” 

Page 795, paragraph 1332.—Read “1894” instead of ‘* 1893.” 


Page 789, paragraph 1317.—‘‘ Value of money orders issued,” should 
read ‘ Savings bank deposits.” 


Page 789, paragraph 1317.—Insert “ Value of money orders issued ” : 
1884 1894 
$10,067,049 $13,245,990 


Page 801, paragraph 1342.—Read “ 1894” instead of “ 1893.” 

Page 816.—Lake Erie and Detroit Railway $220,341 should be $220,331. 
Page 817.— 3rd line from top $3,488,176 should be $3,485,176. 

Page 818, paragraph 1386.—“ Four years” should be “ five ” 

Page 829.—New Brunswick 730,777 should be 730,877. 


Page 834, paragraph 1399.—“ The highest year was in 1882” should be 
1833.” 


Page 836 paragraph 1401.—Customs in 1878 should be 12,782,824. 
Page 853.—1871 “increase or decrease ” should be 52,178. 

Page 858.—Peru should be 259,000,000. 

Page 860,—1892 year ‘‘expenditure” should be 253,679. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, FROM ist JULY, 1867, TO 801m JUNE, 1894. 


VESSELS: 


PorvLaTIoN ON 4TH APRIL, Towson LAnbs. Sierra. Vessets BUILT. | ReorsreneD, Tsrponrs. Exrouts. Psp Dest. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON SCHARTeReED Bay: Post Ovrioe Savincs E 
Land os 2 2 | 
Eons Here e epee cuntiation. [iY Number onal Ona Value Produce Other Miles i E 
Persons. | Males. | Jemales. tages = : Mons. | Total Valve, | Futered for | TotalValue, | | of | Gross Debt. | Assets, | Nec Debt, | Railways. | Canals. | Public om | [earnings Rexete | Se Bal} 
Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons. P i, | Works. Operation. | Depositors. Sth 
s s $ Acres. sa $ s souls a | = | 3 
sIRRS Ree teed S-< tree |Sates, Se See . .. -| 18,687,928 | 13,486,092 18,860,000 | 8,088 | 2,104,009 | 7,978 | 2,215,912 119,602 48,504,899 | 96,896,666 | 21,189,531 489,353 200,580 2,969 | 12,116,716 | 77,872,257 
AABO9 poy ataee il Geass boone lowe eee TERTPIRIES|) SEMI Foon cce |] apd hecas acca 18,700,000 | 9,654 | 2,459,083 | 9,597 | 2,597,482 125,408 | 70,415,165 | 67,402,170 | 60,474,781 | 52,400,772 | 112,961,998 | 36,502,679 282,615 173,481 2,497 | : 8,308 | 89,005,027 | 
IET[)) ogscesscncd| bsseaceedsag axenic tee Al ecco nico 15,512,225 | 14,345,509 ay 20,150,000 9,567 2,608,519. 8,048 2,476,354 110,852 74,814,339 71,237,603 73,573,490 115,993,706 | 37,783,064 1,729,381 105,588 18,451,289 | 102,147,298 
URAL sssee es *3,485,761 1,764,311 1,721,450 | 19,335,560 | 15,623,081 | *17, 339,518 22,250,000 | 10,353 9,575. 2,594,460. 121,724 96,092,971 $6,947, 482 74,173,618 57,630,024 115,492,682 | 37,786,165, 2,946,930 133,873 | 121,014,395 | 
20,714,813 | 17,589,468 24,400,000 | 10,358 2,989,793 9,893, 2,956,911 127,871 111,430,527, 107,709,116, $2,639,663 131,083 122,400,179 | 40,213,107, 5 1,069 290,075 151, 
20,813,469 | 19,174,047 25,480,000 | 11,089 3,032,746 | 10,508 3,052,789 152; 128,011,251 $9,789)! 76,538,025 129,745,482 | 20,894,970. 5,763,268: ‘383,916 168,519, 746. | 
24,205,092 | 23,316,316 29,000,000 9,282) 3,077,987. 8,471 2,973,374 163,016, 128,213,582 197,404,169, 76,741,997 141,163,551 | $2,838,586, 3,925,123. 1,240,628 188,417,005 | 24,968, 
24,648,715 | 23,713071 | 156/702) 25,161 |... 81,800,000 | 7,881 | 2,521,184 | 7,724'| 2,808,074 204,002 | 123,070,288 | 119,618,657 69,709,823 | 161,663,401 | 5,655,028 5,018,427 | 1,715,810 | 1,715,009 19,470,510 | 184,441,108 24,904 
92,587,587 | 24,488,372 | 192,918 | 8,724 |.....-.... 38,549,000 | S414) 9,972,459 | 8,349] 2,038,305 144429 | 95,210,546 | 72,491,437 | 161,204,687 | 36,653,173 $407.34 | 2,990,544 | 2,005,058 | 19,358,084 | 184,421,515 | aya1n | 2,740, 
, 23,519,901 | 423,934 | 149,645] .......... 39,000,000 | 8,808 | 3,205,087 | 8,952 | 3,948,835 126,160 962 | 96,300,483. 68,080,546 | 174, 41,440,525 | 183,285,309 4,181,396 004 174,375,608 | 24074 | 2,039, 
BT Bp Bue evento cer ecu eceeeees | twacevexeses| venk ss ueces 99,975,011 | 23,603,158 | 709,280] 188,211 |.......... 39,786,412 | 8,836 | 3,341,405 | 8,680) 3,349,910 100,080 91,109,577 174, 84,595,199 | 14 9,843, G16 | 175,473,086 2,704) 
STO ss) cecal! ss ctans |b aoeeeaee 22,517,382 | 24,455,381 SAAD |b oes aoe nce 42,979,086 | 8,576 | 3,049,521 | 8,425 | 3,039,020 04,882 075,003,478 179,483,871 | 36,493,683 | 142,990, 8,064,098 | 19,925,066 | 170,446,074 3,10 
SLRS ereters air =ii= | cae wer Sin eine’ Sven se 'ee =, -| Heromanne <4 23,807,406 | 24,850,634 wae senses] 120,062 9,307, 3,487,735 9,063, 3,298,979 64,962 86,489,747 71,782,349 72,899,697 | 194,634,440 | 42,182,852 152,451,588 2,123, 366, 23,561,447 } 181,741,074 3,046 
1G Gascce coos "4,924,810 2,188,778 | 2,136,032 | 29,635,297 | 25,502,554 164,451 | *21,899,181 48,689,068 | 10,442 4,032,946 | 10,320 4,071,891 70,210 105,330,840, ‘91,611,604 98,200,823 83,944,701 | 199,861,537 | 44,405,757 155,38 2,100,243 6,208, 
| 33,383,455 | 27,067,103 280 | 50,845,000 | 10,638 3,933,152 | 10,500 4,003,410 | 78,076 119,419,500, | 112, 48,927 102,137,203, 205,36 61,703,601 153,661,650 1,670,268, | 1,086,283 7,030 | | 51,463 9,473; 
35,794,649 | 28,730,157 | 1,831,982 | 925,902 | .......... 53,139,266 | 10,781 | 4,004,357 | 10,727 | 3,968,420 | 123,187,019 | 98,085,804 | 43,692,389 | 158,460,715 b| a,on716| 8,800 4,5 61,059 | 11,97 
31,861,961 | 31,107,706 55,989,532 | 11,160 4,250,665 | 11,183 4,233,636 116,397,043 108,180, 644 91,406,496 242,482,416 | 60,320,565 182,161,851 9,576 39,421,705, cal 
32,797,001 | 35,037,060 | 481,814 | 288,594 |... ........ 58,581,798 | 10,639 3,800,664 3,843,951 65,962 108,941,486, | 102,710,019, $9,238, 361 264,703,607 | 63,295,915 | 196,407,692 TEA EN 10,150 32,227,469 73,322 
33,177,040 | 39,011,612 | 575,141 | 321,279 }..........- 61,064,064 | 10,603 4,026, 10,768: 4,018,156 40,872 104,424,561 99,602,694 $5,251,314 273,164,341 50,005, 254 228,159,107, 4,480,833, 1,333,422 | 10,697 80 | 17,159, 
35,754,993 | 35,657,680 me 64,246,826 | 13,203 4,236,765 | 12,947 4,125,671 67,662 112,892,236 105,639,428, §0,960.900 273,157,626 | 45,87: 1 227,314,775, 3,270,433 1,783, 11,691 38,842,010 | 220,241 404 90,159 | 19,4974 
35,908,463 | 36,718,495 mm coccee 66,798,591 | 15,675 4,623,506 | 15,132 4,574,207 110,894,630 102,847,100 90,203,000 81,382,072 284,513,842 | 49,982,483. 234,531,358, 3,094,043, 1,188, 302 12,163 421 | 244,975, 2: 101, 20, 689, 
38,782,570 | 36,917,835 | 1,085,793 | 441,761 |....-.. .... 70,259,856 | 14,155 4,611,392 | 14,389 4,685,209 31,998 115, 224,931 109,673,447, ‘$9,189,167 80,272,456 50,192,021 937,530,041 3,601,279 1,145 2,641,077, | 12,628: 42,149,615 , 631 4 118,123 | 23,011, 
89,879,925 | 35,994,031 : 70,989,121 | 15,722 15,402 | 5,112,809 119,705,584 ) 96,749,149 | 89,257,586 48,579,083 | 287,093,212 | 4,192,724 | 1,189,644 | 4,893,102 | 13,256 25,004 | 49 | 112,321 | 21,990 
33,579,311 | 36,343,568 *28,537,242 187,956,386 | 15,548 15,773 5,421,261 | 118,345,124 88,071,738 52,090,190 237,809,030, 737 1,835,446 14,009 269,491,153 | int | 111 
36,921,872 | 36,765,894 (85,142,651 | 15,672 5,475,999 5,276,975 127,406,068 116,978,943, 118,963,375 99,032,466, 54,201,840 241,191,404 1,501,530 1,207,082 14,585 HOLT p42 | 110,805 
38,168,609 | 36,814,053 | 697,593 | 208,593 |........--- (190,370,917 | 13,691 5,871,618 | 13,856 5,236,993. 129,074,268, 121,705,030 118,564,352. 105,488,798 5 485 241,681,040. 1,342,025, | 2,302,898 1,383,371 15,020 52,042,597 804,363,580. 672 114,275 
36,374,693 | 37,585,026. s (90,546,181 | 14,297 5,775,810 | 14,043 5,504,726 123 474,940 113,093,983, 117,524,049 103,851,764 508,348,024 | 62,104,094 246,183,030, 1,633,889 3,156,306. i 807,042,429, 609 | 117,020 


*Census, Including post cards. 
a. $5,278,130 less than the figures shown in Trade and Navigation Return. 


|| Including books, circulars, samples, patterns, &c, 


Value of foreign grain and breadstutis re-exported, calculated at import value, 


(See Trade and! Navigation Report, 1880, page 506.) 


b. Not including coin and bullion. 


§ In the body of this work the yearly averages are given. 


Three months, to 30th June, 18 
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CHAPTER I. 


Discovery of Canada.—Karly History.—Division into Upper and Lower Canada.— 
Acadia, Early Political Divisions.—Creation of the Dominion.—Representative In- 
stitutions and Responsible Government.—Governors General before Confederation. — 
Principal Events. 


1. British North America was discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot, 
sailing under commission from King Henry VII. of England, in 1497, in 
which year they arrived off the coast either of Labrador or of Cape Breton, 
authorities differing. In 1517 Sebastian Cabot, the King’s “ Grand Pilot,” 
discovered Hudson Bay. 


2. Jean Verrazano, a Florentine navigator, under commission from 
Francis I. of France, sailed along the shores of North America from 
Florida to Cape Breton in 1524, and claimed the coast from Nova Scotia to 
Carolina and all the regions iying beyond as possessions of Francis I. of 
France, under the name of ‘‘ New France.” 

The rival claims thus originated were the chief grounds for the long and 
bloody conflict which, later on, was waged hetween Great Britain and 
France for the possession of this continent and for the maritime supremacy 
that went with it. 


3. Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, France, landed on July Ist (new style) 
1534, at the Port of Brest in Esquimaux Bay, well within the Straits of 
Belle Isle, there first touching Canadian soil. From that point, by devious 
wanderings along the North Shore, thence to Newfoundland, thence to the 
Magdalen Islands, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, and thence to 
Baie des Chaleurs, he pursued his exploratory cruise, which included three 
of the present provinces of Canada, reaching Gaspé Basin about the middle of 
the month. On the bold heights of the entrance of that picturesque sheet of 
water he planted the cross on the 24th July, and took formal possession of 
the country in the name of his Royal Master by attaching to the great em- 
blem of Christianity a shield emblazoned with the Mleurs de Lys, and 
bearing the legend “ Vive le Roy de France.” 

This accomplished, he bent the sails of his two 60-ton vessels and sailed 
for France to give report of his adventures to a delighted sovereign and court. 

Cartier returned in 1535 and completed the explorations of the previous 
year by going up the St. Lawrence River through the Saguenay, the Can- 
ada and the Hochelaga regions. In the course of this cruise he learned 
that the chief town of the central region, where the fresh water began, was 
called Canada, and in the Bref récit de la Navigation farte en 1586-37 par 
Capt. Jacques Cartier the name first appears as applied to the whole 
country as then known.* 


* In the second map of Ortelius published about the year 1572, New France, Nova 
Francia, is thus divided :—Canada, a district on the St. Lawrence above the river Saguenay ; 
Chiloga (Hochelaga). the angle between the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence rivers ; Saguenai, 
a district below the river of that name ; Moscosa, south of the St. Lawrence and east of the 
river Richelieu; Avacal, west and south of Moscosa ; Vorumbega, name of New Brunswick ; 
Terra Corterealis, Labrador—(Parkman’s Pioneers. ) 
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Nothing was done, either in this visit or the two subsequently made by 
Cartier in the way of permanent settlement, and the country remained a 
vast forest, the habitation of savages, till 1608, when, with the advent of 
Champlain, came the establishment of Quebec as the seat of his Govern- 
ament and the first permanent settlement on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 


4, Champlain was the founder of Quebec and Three Rivers, and the dis- 
coverer of the River Richelieu, of Lakes Champlain, George, Ontario, Sim- 
coe and Huron. When he died, the entire colony consisted of about 250 
persons. The historian Charlevoix says that ‘‘Canada then comprised a 
fort at Quebec surrounded by a few miserable houses and barracks, two or 
three huts on the Island of Montreal, the same at Tadoussac and a few 
other places on the St. Lawrence, used for the fishing and peltry trade, to- 
gether with the beginnings of a station at Three Rivers.” 

For a dozen years during Champlain’s time and afterwards, during the 
Governorship of Champlain’s successors (Montmagny, d’Ailleboust de Cou- 
longe, Jean and Charles de Lauzon, d’Argenson and d’Avaugour) to 1663, 
the supreme control of the affairs of the colony was vested in a company 
established by Cardinal Richelieu, under charter given by the French 
Government and designated ‘‘The Society of 100 Associates.” 

The Jesuits, who came to Canada in 1625,* used to send reports every 
year to the superiors of their order in France. These reports, known by 
the title of the ‘ Relations of the Jesuits,” contained information about 
the country, and the 100 Associates allowed them to be published. Jn conse- 
quence, a good many people were led to emigrate from France. Persons of 
good family embarxed, bringing with them artisans, labourers and de- 
pendents. To such persons, the Associates granted tracts of land 
(seigneuries) along the St. Lawrence. During the regime of the Associates 
the foundations of Montreal, the future metropolis of Canada, were laid. 
In 1667, four years after the 100 Associates ceased to exist as a chartered 
company, the white population of New France was nearly 4,000. 


5. In 1672 the Count de Frontenac was appointed Governor, and, nextto 
Champlain, he is in every way the most conspicuous figure among the early 
holders of that office. The chief glory of his administration was the spirit 
of daring exploration and discovery by which it was characterized, the 
grandest achievement of all being the exploration of the Mississippi River 
and the great West under Joliette, Marquette, LaSalle and Hennepin. 

In 1688 came the breaking out of war between France and England, 
leading to hostilities between the French and the New England colonies. 
After nine years of harrying, peace came, and by the Treaty of Ryswick 
(1697) the two nations restored to each other the conquests they had made. 
The peace lasted four years when the war of the Spanish succession again 
involved England and France in bloody strife, which, of course, had to be 
shared by their colonies, and thenceforward until 1713 tragic scenes were 
enacted from the shores of Acadia to the pathless forests of the West, in 
which French, English and Indian warriors outvied one another in lust for 
blood. During the long period of peace following the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), the population of New France slowly increased. The cultivation of 


* They first came in 1611 to Port Royal, but abandoned the field after a short 
residence. 
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the soil was, however, greatly neglected for the seductive fur trade, which 
possessed for the adventurous voyageur and cowreur des bois a fascination 
that even its enormous profits did not wholly explain. 

In 1744 the war of the Austrian succession once more involved the Col- 
onies in hostilities, which were chiefly remarkable for the capture of 
Louisbourg. The war terminated between the principals with the Treaty 
of Aix la-Chapelle (1748), but this truce was regarded by both nations as 
only a breathing spell to prepare for the coming struggle that would decide 
the possession of the continent. 

In 1754 the expected conflict opened with a brush between a small body 
of troopers under Washington and a party of French soldiers under Jumon- 
ville, at Fort Duquesne. Washington took the initiative and, as Bancroft 
says, his command to fire “ kindled the world into a flame.” It precipitated 
the tremendous struggle which, fought out to the bitter end on the plains 
of India, on the waters of the Mediterranean and the Spanish main, on the 
gold coasts of Africa, on the ramparts of Louisbourg, on the heights of 
Quebec and in the Valley of the Ohio, resulted in the defeat of the French 
and the destruction of their sovereignty on the American Continent, and 
prepared the way for the foundation of the unique Empire which, unlike 
Russia and the United States, “equally vast but not continuous, with the 
ocean flowing through it in every direction, lies, like a world-Venice, with 
the sea for streets—Greater Britain.” | 


6. The era of the French regime in Canada lasted till 1760, when France 
gave up the contest with England for supremacy on the American Conti- 
nent, and New France with its population of 70,000 became the Canada 
whose progress is set forth in the pages following. 


7. In 1774 what was known as the ‘‘Quebec Act” was passed by 
the British Parliament. It extended the bounds of the Province from 
Labrador to the Mississippi, and from the Ohio to the water-shed of Hud- 
son Bay. It established the right of the French to the observance of the 
Roman Catholic religion without civil disability, and confirmed the tithes 
to the clergy. It restored the French civil code and established the Eng- 
lish administration of law in criminal cases. This Act continued to be the 
rule of government éf the province for seventeen years. 


8. Soon after the passing of the Quebec Act the “‘ War of Independence” 
began, one of the first steps taken by the secessionists being to capture 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point on Lake Champlain. Other forts along the 
gateway followed, and on the 12th November, 1775, Montreal, then having 
a population of 10,000, succumbed ; but the tide turned when, flushed with 
their first success, the Americans essayed the capture of Quebec, two daring 
attempts resulting in disastrous failure. 


9. By the terms of the treaty of peace signed at Paris, September 3rd, 
1783, Canada lost the region lying between the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
and was divided from its southern neighbour by the great lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, the 49th parallel of north latitude and the highlands dividing the 
waters falling into the Atlantic from those emptying themselves into the 
St. Lawrence and the St. Croix Rivers. 

Toe | 


Ps 
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10. In 1791 the Constitutional Act was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment. It divided Canada, then having a population of 161,311, into two 
provinces, known as Canada East and Canada West, or Upper Canada and 
Lower Canada. Each province received a separate Legislature, consisting 
of a Legislative Council appointed by the Crown, a Legislative Assembly 
elected by the people, and a Governor appointed by the Crown and respon- 
sible only to it. 


11. In 1812-14 Canada was called upon to undergo a severe ordeal caused 
by the United States declaring war against Great Britain. The United 
States selected Canada as the first point of attack, but though Canada had 
less than 6,000 troops to defend 1,500 miles of frontier and a population 
under 300,000 to match itself against the eight million people of the United 
States, the Canadians, rallying as one man to the loyal support of their 
Government, so bore themselves throughout the two years’ struggle which 
ensued, that, when it ended, the advantage lay clearly upon their side and 
the victories of Queenston Heights and Chateauguay are to-day pointed to 
with the same patriotic pride as the Englishman takes in Waterloo or the 
Frenchman in Austerlitz. 


12. When the war was over, the people of Canada turned their attention 
to domestic matters and began their agitation for Responsible Government, 
which they never relaxed until in 1840 the Home Government, acting upon 
the suggestions contained in the report of Lord Durham on the state of 
the Canadas, determined upon the union of the two provinces and the ac- 
knowledgment, in the new Constitution of 1841, of the principle of Respon- 
sible Government. 


13. The new agitation sprung out of the more rapid growth of population 
in Upper Canada compared with Lower Canada. It was a demand in 
Canada West for representation by population. It culminated in 1867 in 
the Union Act by which the Province of Canada was divided into two pro- 
vinces (Ontario and Quebec) and, with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
became the Dominion of Canada. 


14. The first attempt to colonize Acadia (Nova Scotia) was made by the 
French in 1598. It was unsuccessful. A second anda third attempt in 
1599 and 1600 proved abortive. In 1605 Baron de Poutrincourt, a French 
gentleman-adventurer, established Port Royal * (now Annapolis Royal), the 
first actual settlement by Europeans within the boundaries of what is now 
the Dominion of Canada. Nova Scotia was formally ceded to Great Britain 
in 1713. Under its first name, La Cadie (afterwards Acadia), Nova Scotia 
included a considerable portion of New Brunswick. In 1785 the latter was 
made a separate province. Prince Edward Island, previously named St. 
John’s Island, annexed to Nova Scotia in 1763, was constituted a distinct 
colony in 1770. Cape Breton, separated politically from Nova Scotia in 
1784, was re-annexed to the mother colony in 1820. Vancouver Island, 


* The little colony here established, after a fitful existence of several years was destroyed 
by the English under Argall, the bitter strife between the French and English nations, 
which disturbed the continent for one hundred and fifty years, there finding its beginning 
and making Port Royal famous to this day as the most frequently assaulted spot on this 
continent. z 
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which was a separate colony till 1866, was united in that year to the main- 
land colony. 

The North-west Territories were acquired by purchase in 1870. Other 
provinces joined subsequently. The islands and territory of Northern 
British America were transferred to the Dominion by the British Govern- 
ment in 1880, and the Confederation as it exists to-day was completed, 
eacacadinnd alone, of all the British North American group, remaining 

outside. 


15. Representative institutions were granted by the British Government 
to Nova Scotia in 1758, to Prince Edward Island in 1770, and to New 
Brunswick in 1785. Vancouver Island received them in 1849 by Impl. 
Stat. 12 and 13 Vic., chap. 48, the first Legislature meeting in 1856; the 
mainland was granted them in 1858 by Impl. Stat. 21 and 22 Vic., chap. 
99. Responsible government was given by the Imperial Parliament to the 
Province of Canada in 1841, but not definitely established till 1847; to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1848; to Prince Edward Island in 
1851, and to British Columbia in 1871. The North-west Territories were 
governed at first under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba ; then by a Lieutenant-Governor and Council nominated by the 
Dominion Government (Act of 1880); then by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
by a Council, part elected and part nominated ; then, in 1888, by a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Elective Assembly. In the Session of 1890 the Fed- 
eral Parliament provided for the adoption of responsible government. 


16. Appended is a list of the Governors General and Governors of the 
several provinces before Confederation, together with the years of office. 


GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA. 


FRENCH. | FRENCH. 

1534. Jacques Cartier, Captain General. 1663. Chevalier de Saffray de Mésy. 
1540. Jean Francois de la Roque, Sieur de 1665. Marquis de Tracy .? 

Roberval. 1665, Chevalier de Courcelles. 
1598. Marquis de la Roche. 1672. Count de Frontenac. 
1600, Capitaine de Chauvin (Acting). 1682. Sieur de la Barre. 
1603, Commandeur de Chastes. 1685, Marquis de Denonville. 
1607. Pierre du Guast de Monts, Lt.-General. | 1689. Count de Frontenac. 
1608. Comte de Soissons, 1st Viceroy. 1699. Chevalier de Callieres. 
1612. Samuel de Champlain, Lt.-General. 1703. Marquis de Vaudreuil. 
1633. do do 1st Gov.Gen’l. | 1714-16. Comte de Ramsay (Acting). 
1635. Mare Antoine de Bras de fer de Cha- 1716. Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

teaufort (Administrator). 1725. Baron (1st) de Longueuil (Acting). 
1636. Chevalier de Montmagny. 1726. Marquis de Beauharnois. 
1648. Chevalier d’Ailleboust de Colonge. 1747. Count de la Galissoniére. * : 
1651. Jean de Lauzon. 1749. Marquis de la Jonquiere. 
1656. Charles de Lauzon-Charny (Admr.) 1752. Baron (2nd) de Longueuil. 
1657. D’Ailleboust de Coulonge. 1752. Marquis Duquesne-de-Menneville. 
1658. Viscount de Voyer d’Argenson. 1755. Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal. 


1661. Baron Dubois d’Avaugour. 


1. Marquis de Tracy was the King’s Lieut. General in America, and during the period 
he was in Canada, 30th June, 1665, to 28th August, 1667, he was virtually Governor of 
Canada. 

2. Acting during captivity of La Jonquieére. 
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GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA—Continued. 


ENGLISH. ENGLISH. 

1760. Gen. Jeffrey Amherst. ® 1820, Earl of Dalhousie. 
1764. Gen. James Murray. 1828. Sir James’ Kempt. 
1768. Gen. Sir Guy Carleton.+ (Lord Dor- | 1830. Lord Aylmer. 

chester). 1835, Lord Gosford. 
1778. Gen. Frederick Haldimand. 1838. Earl of Durham. 
1786. Lord Dorchester. 1839. Sir John Colbourne (Lord Seaton). 
1797. Major General Prescott. 1839. Hon. C. P. Thompson (Lord Sydenham) 
1807. Sir James Craig. 1842. Sir Charles Bagot. 
1811. Sir George Prevost. 1843. Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
1815. Sir Gordon Drummond (Acting). 1845, Earl Cathcart. 
1816. Sir John Coape Sherbrooke. 1847. Earl of Elgin. 
1818. Duke of Richmond. 1855. Sir Edmund Walker Head. 
1819. Sir Peregrine Maitland (Acting). 1861. Lord Monck. 


3. Although Amherst’s name is usually placed first on the list of English Governors of 
Canada it is well known that at the capitulation of Montreal he divided the Provinces into 
three Governments or Districts for each of which he appointed a Governor, and that he 
himself very shortly afterwards left the country and did not return. The Governors of 
these three Districts during what is commonly called the period of Military Rule, from 
8th September, 1760, to 10th August, 1764, were :— 

District of Quebec: Gen. James Murray, September, 1760, to August, 1764. 

District of Three Rivers: Col. Ralph Burton, September, 1760, to May, 1762; Col. Fred. 
Haldimand, May, 1762, to March, 1763; Col. Ralph Burton, March, 1768, to October, 1763 ; 
Col. Fred. Haldimand, October, 1763, to August, 1764. 

District of Montreal: Gen. Thos. Gage, September, 1763, to October, 1763; Col. 
Ralph Burton, October, 1763, to August, 1764. 

4. Sir Guy Carleton was Lieutenant Governor and acting Governor General from 
24th September, 1766, to 25th October, 1768. 


GOVERNORS OF NOVA SCOTIA.? 


AT Port Royat. AT HAtiIrax. 

1603. Pierre de Monts. 1749. Hon. E. Cornwallis. 
1610. Baron de Poutrincourt. 1752. Col. Peregrine Hopson. 
1611. Charles de Biencourt. 1753. Col. C. Lawrence. 
1623. Charles de la Tour. 1760. J. Belcher (Acting). 
1632. Isaac de Razily. 1763. Montagu Wilmot. 
1641. Chas. d’Aunay Charnisay. 1766. Michael Franklin. 
1651. Chas. de La Tour. 1766. Lord William Campbell. 
1657. Sir Thomas Temple. ? 1773. IF. Legge. 
1670. Hubert de Grandfontaine. 1776. Mariot Arbuthnot. 
1673. Jacques de Chambly. 1778. Sir Richard Hughes. 
1678. Michel de la Valliére. 1781. Sir A. 8S. Hamond. 
1684, Francois M. Perrot. 1782. John Parr. 
1687. Robineau de Menneval. 1791. Richard Bulkeley. 
1690. M. de Villebon. 1792. Sir John Wentworth. 
1701. M. de Brouillan. 1808. Sir G. Prevost. 
1704. Simon de Bonaventure. 1811. Sir John Sherbrooke. 
1706. M. de Subercase. 1816. Earl of Dalhousie. 
1710. Col. Saml. Vetch. 1820. Sir J. Kempt. 
1714. Gen. Francis Nicholson. * 1828. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 
1720. Col. Richard Philips. 1832. Thomas Jeffrey. 
1725. Lawrence Armstrong. | 1834. Sir C. Campbell. 
1739. John Adams. 1840. Lord Falkland. 
1740. Major Paul Mascarene. 1846. Sir J. Harvey. 

| 1852. Sir John G. le Marchant. 

1858. Earl of Mulgrave. 

1864. Sir Richard G. Macdonnell. 

1865. Gen. Sir Fenwick Williams. 


1. From 1786 to 1867 the Governor at Quebec held a commission also as Governor of 
each of the Maritime Provinces, and (from 1791 to 1841) of Upper Canada, the Govern- 
ment of these provinces being administered by a Lieut.-Governor, except during the presence 
of any province of the Governor General. 

2. Acadia was held by the English from 1654 to 1670, for although the Treaty of Breda 
(1667) provided for its restoration to France it was not actually surrendered till July, 1670. | 


1784. 
1803. 
1808. 
1808. 
1809. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1816. 
1817. 
1823. 


1766. 
1775. 
1785. 
1785. 


1792. 
1796. 
1799. 
1805. 
1806. 


1784. 
1787. 
1795. 
1898. 
799; 


1770. 
1775. 
1779. 
1786. 
1805. 
1812. 
1813. 
1824. 
1831. 
1834. 
1836. 


1850. 
1851. 
1864. 


1859. 
1869. 


1866. 
1869. 
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GOVERNORS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Thomas Carleton. 1824. John M. Bliss. 
Gabriel Ludlow. 1824. Gen. Sir H. Douglas. 
Edward Winslow 1829. William Black. 
Lt.-Col. George Johnstone. 1831. Gen. Sir A. Campbell. 
Gen. Martin Hunter. 1837. Gen. Sir J. Harvey. 
Gen. Wilham Balfour. 1841. Col. Sir W. Colebrooke. 
Gen. Geo. Stracy Smyth. 1848. Sir Edmund Head. 
Gen. Sir Thos. Saumarez. 1854. Hon. Sir J. H. T. Manners-Sutton. 
Lt.-Col. Harris W. Hailes. 1861. Hon. A. H. Gordon. 
Gen. George S. Smyth. 1866. Major-Gen. Hastings-Doyle (Acting). 
Ward Chipman. 


GOVERNORS OF LOWER CANADA. 


Guy Carleton, 1790. A. Clarke. 

H. C. Cramahe. 1797. R. Prescott. 

Henry Hamilton. 1797. R. S. Milnes. 

Henry Hope. 1808. Sir F. N. Burton. 
GOVERNORS OF UPPER CANADA. 

Col. John G. Simcoe. 1818. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

Peter Russell (Administrator). 1828. Sir John Colborne. 

Peter Hunter. 1836. Sir Francis Bond Head. 

Alex. Grant (Administrator). 1838. Sir George Arthur. 

Francis Gore. 


GOVERNORS OF CAPE BRETTON. 


Major J. F. W. Desbarres. 1800. Gen. Despard (Administrator). 
Lt.-Colonel Macormick. 1807. Brig.-Gen. Nepean a 

D. Mathews (Administrator). 18I3.aa 1 Leo Wayne. 0) 2 
General Ogilvie i 


66 


1816-20. Major-Gen. Anslie. 
Brig.-Gen. Murray 


In 1820 Cape Breton was re-annexed to Nova Scotia. 


GOVERNORS OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Capt. Walter Patterson. 1837. Sir Charles A. Fitzroy. 

P. Callbeck (Administrator). 1841. Sir Henry Vere Huntley. 
Thomas DesBrisay  ‘“‘ 1847. Sir Donald Campbell. 
Lt-Gen. Edmund Fanning. 1851. Sir Alexander Bannerman. 
Col. J. F. W. Debarres. 1854. Sir Dominick Daly. 

W. Townshend. 1859. George Dundas. 

Chas. Douglas Smith. 1868. Sir Robert Hodgson. 

Col. John Ready. 1870. Sir Wm. C. F. Robinson. 


Sir Aretas W. Young. 
George Wright (Administrator). 
Sir John Harvey. 


GOVERNORS OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


Richard Blanshard. 
James Douglas. 
Arthur E. Kennedy. 


GOVERNORS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(Mainland. ) 


Sir James Douglas. 

Capt. F. Seymour 
(Became 1st Governor of the United 
Province. ) 


GOVERNORS OF UNITED PROVINCE. 


Capt. F. Seymour. | 
Anthony Musgrave. 
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17. Principal events in the History of Canada are :— 


1497. June 24. Cabot discovered Cape Breton. 

1500. Gasper Cortereal entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

151'7. Sebastian Cabot discovered Hudson Bay. 

1524. Verrazano explored the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia. 

1584. July 1. Landing of Jacques Cartier at Esquimaux Bay. First landing on 
Canadian soil. 

1535. July. Second visit of Cartier. 

August 10. Cartier anchored in a small bay at the mouth of the St. John River 
which, in honour of the day, he named after St. Lawrence. The name was 
afterwards extended to the gulf and river. 

1540. Third visit of Cartier. 

1542-43. The Sieur de Roberval and his party wintered at Cap Rouge. 

1598. The Marquis de la Roche landed 40 convicts on Sable Island, where they were left 
for five years without relief, and only twelve were found alive at the end of 
that time. 

1608. First visit of Samuel de Champlain to Canada. 

1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis), Acadia (derived from an Indian word 
‘* Cadie,” a place of abundance), by the Baron de Poutrincourt. 

1608. Second visit of Champlain. Founding of Quebec, the first permanent settlement 
of Canada. The name is said to be an Indian one, ‘‘ Kebec,” a strait. 28 
settlers wintered there, including Champlain. 

1611. Establishment of a trading post at Hochelaga. 

1618. St. John’s, Newfoundland, founded. 

1615. Lakes Huron, Ontario and Nipissing discovered by Champlain. 

Champlain sailed up the Ottawa River, crossed Lake Nipissing and descended 
French River into Georgian Bay and "Lake Huron, returning by Lake Ontario. 

1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

1621. First mention of the name ‘‘ Nova Scotia” in a Grant of the Province to Sir W. 
Alexander by James I, First code of laws promulgated at Quebec. 

1624. Nova Scotia first settled by the English. 

1627. Canada granted to the Company of 100 Associates by the King of France. 

1629. July. Capture of Quebec by the English under Sir David Kirke, 117 persons 
wintered there. 

1632. Canada, Cape Breton and Acadia restored to France by the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en- -Laye. First school opened in Canada at Quebec. 

1634. J weg a Town of Three Rivers founded. August 13. Fort Richelieu (Sorel) 

ounded. 

1685. Sillery founded Jesuits’ College in Quebec. Lake Michigan discovered by Nicolet. 
December 25. Death of Champlain at Quebec. 

1639. Ursuline Convent founded at Quebec. 

1642. May 18. Ville Marie (Montreal) founded by Macnee 

1642-1667. Frequent and serious wars between the French and the Iroquois Indians. 

1654. Acadia taken by the English. 

1659. M. de Laval, first Roman Catholic Bishop of Canada, arrived from France. Lake 
Superior discovered. 

1663. Company of 100 Associates dissolved. Royal Government established. First 
Courts of Law. 

1667. Acadia he to France by Treaty of Breda. White population of New France, 
a) 


918. 
1670. May 13. (N.S.) Hudson’s Bay Company founded. 
1672. Count de Frontenac appointed Governor. Population, 6,705. 
1673. June 13. Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 
1674. Iroqucis established at Caughnawaga. 
1689. August 5. Massacre at Lachine by Indians. 
1690. ae 2 Port Royal by Sir William Phipps, and unsuccessful attack upon 
uebec. 
1692. Population of New France, 12,431. 
1697. Treaty of Ryswick ; mutual restoration of places taken during war. 
1698. Death of Frontenac. Population, 13,355. 
1'701. August 4. Ratification of a treaty of peace with the Iroquois at Montreal. 
1'709-10-11. Canada invaded by the English. Port Royal (Annapolis) taken by 
Nicholson (1710). 
1'713. Treaty of Utrecht, by which Hudson Bay and adjacent territory, Nova Scotia 
(Acadia) and Newfoundland were ceded to the English. 
1715. First ships built at Quebec. 
1720. ee ee of New France, 24,434, and of St. John’s Island (Prince Edward Island) 
about 100. 


—— Cr 


1'760. 
ALi(G2: 
1768. 
1764. 
1768. 
1769. 


17 TA. 


1775. 


1776. 


1778. 
1788. 


1'784. 


1'784. 
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. January 27. Mail stages established between Quebec and Montreal. 
. Division of settled country in Canada into Parishes. 
. Population of New France, 42,701. 


First forge erected in Canada—at St. Maurice. 


. Louisbourg, Cape Breton, taken by the English. 
. Militia rolls drawn up for Canada—Courts of Justice constituted in Nova Scotia. 
. Restoration of Louisbourg to the French in exchange for Madras, by the peace of 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


. June 21. The City of Halifax founded by Lord Halifax ; 2,544 British emigrants 


brought out by the Hon. Edward Cornwallis. 


. March 23. Issue of the Halifax Gazette, the first paper published in Canada. 
. Expulsion of the Acadians from Nova Scotia, about 6,000. 
. First meeting of Nova Scotian Legislature. 


July 26. Final capture of Louisbourg by the English. 

July 26. Capture of Fort Niagara by the English under General Prideaux, who 
was killed during the assault. 

July 25. Commencement of the siege of Quebec. 

September 12. Battle of the Plains of Abraham and defeat of the French by 
General Wolfe, who was killed on the field. Loss of the English, 700, and of 
the French, 1,500. 

September 13. Death of General Montcalm, commander of the French forces. 

September 18. Capitulation of Quebec to General Townsend. 

April. Unsuccessful attack on Quebec by General de Lévis. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 8,104. First English settlement in New Bruns- 
wick. 

February 10. Treaty of Paris signed, by which France ceded and guaranteed to 
His Britannic Majesty in full right ‘*Canada with all its dependencies.” 

Cape Breton annexed to Nova Scotia. 

*June 21. Issue of the Quebec Cazette. In this year Pontiac, Chief of the 
Ottawas, organized a conspiracy for a simultaneous rising among the Indian 
tribes, and a general massacre of the British. The plan was successfully 
carried out in several places, where not a soul was left alive, but finally the 
Indians were forced to succumb. 

General Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, appointed Governor General. 

St. John’s Island (Prince Edward Island) made into a separate province, with 
Walter Patterson for the first Governor. The first meeting of an elected 
House of Assembly took place in July, 1773. 

The “ Quebec Act” passed. This Act gave the French Canadians the free exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion, the enjoyment of their civil rights, and the 
protection of their own civil laws and customs. It annexed large territories to 
the Province of Quebec, provided for the appointment by the Crown of a Legis- 
lative Council, and for the administration of the criminal law as in use in 
ae North-west coast of British Columbia explored by Vancouver and 

ook. 

Outbreak of the American Revolution, and invasion of Canada by the Americans ; 
every place of importance rapidly fell into their hands, with the exception of 
Quebec, in an attack upon which General Montgomery was defeated and 
killed on 31st December. 

Reinforcements arrived from England, and the Americans were finally driven out 
of Canada. 

June 3. First issue of the Montreal Gazette. This paper is still published. 

September 3. Signing of the Treaty of Versailles and definition of the boundary 
line between Canada and the United States, viz., the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, the 45th parallel of north latitude, the highlands dividing the 
waters falling into the Atlantic from those emptying themselves into the St. 
Lawrence and the St. Croix River. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. (United Empire Loyalists in Upper Canada not 
included.) Fredericton, N. B., founded. Cape Breton separated trom Nova 
Scotia politically. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 32,000 (about 11,000 Acadians not included). 

About this time began the migration into Canada and Nova Scotia of the United 
Empire Loyalists, as they were called—that is, of those settlers in the Amer- 
ican States who had remained faithful to the British cause. This migration 
lasted for several years, and though it is not possible to arrive at any exact 
figures, itis probable that the number altogether was not less than 40,000. 


*This has generally been considered as the first paper published in Canada, but the 


Halifax Gazette, though lasting barely two years, has undoubtedly the claim 
to priority. 
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1785. 


1787. 
1788. 


1791. 


1792. 


1798. 
1'796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1805. 
1806. 


182. 


1813. 


1814. 


1818. 


1821. 
1827. 


18381. 


1833. 


1836. 
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The Loyalists were well treated by the British Government, and large grants 
of lands were made to them in various parts of the country. The banks of the 
St. Lawrence, and shores of Lake Ontario in particular, were settled by about 
10,000, on lands allotted to them by the Government. 

May 18. Date of charter of St. J ohn, N. B., the oldest incorporated town in 
Canada. Sydney, C. B., founded by Lieutenant- Governor Desbarres. 

August 16. New Brunswick *made a separate province ; population, 11,457. 

Re-introduction of the right of habeas corpus. 

First Colonial See established in the British Empire, in connection with the Cake 
of England in Nova Scotia. 

Western Canada (now Ontario) divided into five districts, and English law intro- 
duced. King’s College (N. 8.) founded. 

Division of the Province of Quebec into two provinces, viz., Upper and Lower 
Canada. Each province to have a Lieutenant-Governor, and a Legislature 
composed of a House of Assembly and a Legislative Council. The members 
of the council were to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor for life, those 
of the Assembly to be elected by the people for four years. Population of the 
two provinces, 161,311. 

September 17. First meeting of the Parliament of Upper Canada at Newark 
(Niagara), under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe. The House of Assembly con- 
sisted of sixteen members. 

December 17. Opening of the Legislature of Lower Canada, at Quebec, by Gen. 
Clarke. The House of Assembly consisted of fifty members. 

Abolition of slavery in Upper Canada. Upper and Lower Canada separated from 
the Church of England See of Nova Scotia and founded into a separate See. 
Toronto founded as York. Rocky Mountains crossed by McKenzie. 

The seat of Government of Upper Canada removed from Niagara to York (Toronto). 
The name of St. John’s Island changed to that of Prince Edward Island, in honour 
of the Duke of Kent, the change to take effect in 1800. Population, 4,500. 
Jesuits’ Estates taken possession of by the Government. King’s College, N. B., 

granted a royal charter. 

Founding of the Quebec Mercury. 

November 22. Issue of Le Canadien, the first newspaper printed entirely in French. 

Population of Upper Canada, 70,718, and of Lower Canada, 250,000. 

War declared between Great Britain and the United States. 

ee a Surrender of Detroit by the Americans under General Hull to General 

roc 

October 18. Battle of Queenston Heights, and defeat of the Americans. Death of 
General Brock. 

November. Defeat of General Dearborn by Col. de Salaberry, at Lacolle River. 

April 25. Capture of York by the Americans. 

June 5. Battle of Stony Creek and defeat of the Americans. 

September. Battle of Moraviantown. Retreat of the British, and death of the 
Indian Chief Tecumseth. 

October 26. Battle of Chateauguay. Defeat of three thousand Americans under 
Corea, Hampton by Colonel de Salaberry and four hundred French Canadian 
militia. 

November 11. Battle of Chrysler’s Farm—Defeat and rout of General Wilkinson 
and the Americans by the Canadian militia under Col. Morrison. 

July 25. Battie of Lundy’s Lane and defeat of the Americans. 

December 24. War terminated by the Treaty of Ghent. 

Population of Upper Canada, 95,000, and of Lower Canada, 335,000. 

October 30. Convention signed at London regulating the rights of Americans in 
the British North American fisheries. 

Commencement of the Lachine Canal. First vessels passed through in 1825. 

Amalgamation of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North-west Trading Company. 

Guelph founded by John Galt. Treaty of London. McGill College received its 
charter. It was founded in 1811. 

Population— Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 553,134. 

August 5. The steamer ‘‘ Royal William” left Quebec for Pictou, N.S., discharged 
cargo and coaled, leaving Pictou on 18th Aug. for Gravesend, Eng., at which 
port she arrived ‘after a stormy passage during which she disabled one of her 
engines. The boat was built at Quebec during 1830-31, and was the first 
steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic, the motive power of which was entirely 
steam. 

J uae Pane of the railway from Laprairie to St. Johns—the first railway in 

" nada 


1837-38. Outbreak of rebellion in both provinces. It was suppressed in Upper Canada 


by the militia, and in Lower Canada by the British troops. 


1840. 


1841. 


1856. 


1857. 
1858. 


1859. 
1860. 


1861. 


1864. 
1866. 
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Death of Lord Durham, to whose exertions the subsequent union of the provinces 
was mainly due. Quebec and Montreal incorporated. Montreal daily 
Advertiser founded. First daily journal in Canada. 

February 10. Union of the two Provinces under the name of the Province of Canada, 
and establishment of responsible government. The Legislature was to consist 
of a Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, each province to be repre- 
sented by 62 members, 42 elected by the people and 20 appointed by the Crown. 

Population of Upper Canada, 455,688. 

May17. Land slide from the Citadel rock, Quebec; 32 persons killed. 

June 13. Opening of the first United Parliament, at Kingston, by Lord Sydenham. 


. August 9. Settlement of the boundary line between Canada and the United States 


by the Ashburton Treaty. 


. Victoria, B.C., founded by James Douglas. 

. Population of Lower Canada, 697,084. 

. Large fires in the city of Quebec ; 25,000 people rendered homeless. 
. Oregon Boundary Treaty. 

. Grand Trunk Railway begun. Navigation laws repealed. 


Electric telegraph line established between Quebec, Montreal and Toronto. 


. The St. Lawrence Canals open for navigation. 
. April 25. Riots in Montreal over the passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill, and 


burning of the Parliament Library at Montreal. 


. The first sod of the Northern Railway turned by Lady Elgin. The road was opened 


from Toronto to Bradford on 18th June, 1853, and was the first locomotive 
railway in operation in Upper Canada. 


. Transfer of the control of the postal system from the British to the Provincial Gov- 


ernments, and adoption of a uniformrateof postage, viz.:—38 pence per 4 ounce. 
The use of postage stamps was also introduced. 

Population of Upper Canada, 952,004; of Lower Canada, 890,261 ; of New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800, and of Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

Young Men’s Christian Association organized in Montreal ; first in America. 


. Commencement of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
. The number of members in the Legislative Assembly was increased from 84 to 130, 


being 65 from each province. 
May 9. First ocean steamer arrived at Quebec. 


. January 27. Main line of the Great Western Railway opened for traffic. 


Abolition of seiguorial tenure in Lower Canada, and settlement of the Clergy 
Reserve question. 

June 5. Reciprocity Treaty with the United States signed at Washington. 
It provided for mutual rights of fishing in certain Canadian and American 
waters, for free interchange of the products of the sea, the soil, the forest and 
the mine ; it allowed Americans the use of the St. Lawrence River and Canadian 
canals on the same terms as British subjects, and gave to Canadians the right 
to navigate Lake Michigan. This treaty was to last ten years. 

The Legislative Council of the province of Canada was made an elective chamber. 
Allan steamship line commenced regular fortnightly steam: service between 
Canada and Great Britain. 

March 12. Desjardins Canal railway accident ; 70 lives lost. 

Adoption of the decimal system of currency. Selection by the Queen of the city of 
Ottawa as the Capital of the Dominion and permanent seat of Government. 

April. Gold found in British Columbia. 

September. Gold found in Tangier River, Nova Scotia. 

New Westminster founded by Colonel Moody. 

Winnipeg founded. 

First Provincial Synod of the Church of England held in Montreal. 

August 25. Opening of the Victoria Bridge by the Prince of Wales. This bridge 
crosses the St. Lawrence at Montreal, on the line of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
It is the largest iron tubular bridge in the world, is 60 feet high in the centre, 
and nearly two miles in length. 

September 1. Laying of the corner stone of the Dominion Buildings at Ottawa by 
the Prince of Wales. These buildings, together with the Departmental Build- 
isgs, have been erected at a total cost, up to 30th June, 1894, of $4,979,242. 

Art Association founded in Montreal. 

Population of Upper Canada, 1,396,091 ; of Lower Canada, 1,111,566; of New 
Brunswick, 252,047 ; of Nova Scotia, 330,857 ; of Prince Edward Island, 80,857 ; 
of Vancouver Island, exclusive of Indians, 3,024. 

(Juebee Conference held. Resolutions passed in favour of Confederation of British 
North American provinces. Raid from St. Albans into Canada. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick accept Confederation with Canada. 

Great fire in Quebec, 2,129 houses burned in St. Roch’s and St. Sauveur suburb 
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1867. 


1868. 
1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 
18783. 


1875. 
1876. 
1S'G7. 


1879. 
1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 
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March 17. Termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, in consequence of notice given 
by the United States. 

Junel. Invasion of Canada by Fenians. Battle of Ridgeway, and retreat of the 
volunteers. 

June 3, Withdrawal of the Fenians into the United States. 

June 8. First meeting of Parliament in the new buildings at Ottawa. At this 
meeting the final resolutions necessary on the part of the Province of Canada 
to effect the Confederation of the provinces were passed. 

November 17. Union of Vancouver Island and British Columbia proclaimed. 

February 10. The British North America Act passed _by the Imperial Legislature. 

July 1. Union of the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
under the name of the Dominion of Canada. The names of Upper and Lower 
Canada were changed to Ontario and Quebec respectively. 

Lord Monck was the first Governor General of the Dominion, and the first Parlia- 
ment met on the 6th November, Sir John A. Macdonald being Premier. 

April7. Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, M.P., murdered at Ottawa. 

J aly 31. The Rupert’s Land Act passed by the Imperial Government providing 
for the acquisition by the Dominion of the North-west Territories. 

Uniform rate of 3 cents for letters throughout the Dominion adopted. 

June 22. Bill passed providing for the Government of the North-west Territories. 

October 29. Hon. Wm. McDougall appointed Lieutenant-Governor. Red River 
Rebellion. 

November 19. Deed of surrender signed, Hudson’s Bay Company to Her Majesty. 

March 4. Thomas Scott shot at Fort Garry. 

September 24. Arrival at Fort Garry of the expedition under Colonel (now 
Lord) Wolseley, when the rebels were found to have dispersed. 

May 25. Fenians crossed the frontier at Trout River, in Quebec, but were driven 
back by the volunteers. 

July 15. Addition of the North-west Territories to the Dominion and admission of 
the Province of Manitoba into the Confederation. This province was created out 
of a portion of the newly acquired territory. 

Post Cards issued. 

May 8. Signing of the Treaty of Washington. 

July 20. Admission of British Columbia into the Confederation. 

Population of the four provinces, 3,485,761; of Manitoba, 18,995; of British Colum- 
bia, 36,224, and of Prince Edward Island, 94,021. Total, 3,635,001, 

November 11. The last regular troops left Quebec. 

Abolition of dual representation. Dominion archives established. 

May 20. Death of Sir George E. Cartier, in London. 

July 1. Admission of Prince Edward Island into the Confederation. 

Rupert’s Land and North-west Territories placed under jurisdiction of a Lieutenant- 
Governor separate and distinct from Manitoba. 

Presbyterian Church in Canada formed by the union of all the Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Opening of the Intercolonial Railway from Quebec to Halifax. 

June 5th. Supreme Court of Canada first session. Legislative Council of Mani- 
toba abolished. District of Keewatin created by Act of Parliament. 

June 20. Great fire in St. John, New Brunswick. 

November 28. Award by Halifax Fisheries Commission of the sum of $5,500,000 
to be paid by the United States to the Imperial Government. 

Adoption of a protective tariff, otherwise called the National Policy. 

Death of the Hon. George Brown. 

All British possessions on North America continent (excepting Newfoundland) 
annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in Council from Ist Sept., 1880. The 
Arctic Archipelago transferred to Canada by Imperial Order in Council. 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts founded by the Marquis of Lorne. 

October 21. Contract signed for the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
This contract was subsequently ratified by 44 Vic., c. 1 (1881). 

April 4. Population of the Dominion, 4,324,810. Royal] Society of Canada founded. 

May 2. First sod turned by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

May 8. ee districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska 
created. 

May 25. First meeting of the Royal Society of Canada in Ottawa. 

J ie 22. nae cae of the Canada Temperance Act confirmed by the Privy 

ounci 

August 23. The new seat of Government for the North-west Territories received 

the name of Regina. 

ae Churches in Canada formed into one body—The Methodist Church in 

anada. 

First Congress of the Church of England in Canada opened in Hamilton. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 
1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
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Boundary between Ontario and Manitoba settled by decision of Judicial Committee of 
English Privy Council and confirmed by Her Majesty in Council, August 11, 1884. 

March 26. Outbreak of rebellion in the North-west ; commencement of hostilities 
at Duck Lake. 

April 2. Massacre at Frog Lake. 

April 14. Fort Pitt abandoned. 

April 24. Engagement at Fish Creek. 

May 12. Battle of Batoche, and defeat of the rebels. 

May 26. Surrender of Poundmaker. 

J Away Termination of the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty by the United 

tates. 

July 2. Capture of Big Bear, and final suppression of the rebellion. Total loss of 
militia and volunteers under fire: killed, 38; wounded, 115. The rebel loss 
could not be ascertained. 

November 7. Driving of the last spike of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

May 4. Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London. 

June 13. Town of Vancouver totally destroyed by fire ; 4 houses left standing ; 50 
lives lost. First through train left Montreal for Vancouver. First Canadian 
Cardinal, Archbishop Taschereau. 

Interprovincial Conference held at Quebec. At this Conference Sir Oliver Mowat 
was President. Twenty-one fundamental resolutions were passed—one declar- 
ing in favour of unrestricted reciprocity in trade with the United States. 

April 4. Important conference in London between representatives of the principal 
Colonies and the Imperial Government. Canada was represented by Sir 
Alexander Campbell and Mr. Sandford Fleming. 

June 14. First C. P. R. steamship arrived at Vancouver from Yokohama. 

November 15. Meeting of the Fisheries Commission at Washington. 

February 15. Signing of the Fishery Treaty at Washington. 

August. Rejection of the ¥ishery Treaty by the United States Senate. 

September 19. Landslide (second) from Citadel Rock, Quebec ; 45 persons killed. 

Boundaries of Ontario confirmed by Imperial Statute. 

May 6. Longue Pointe Lunatic Asylum, near Montreal, destroyed by fire ; over 
70 lives lost. The buildings had been erected at a cost of $1,132,232. 

October 6. McKinley Tariff Bill came into operation in the United States. 

April 6. Population of the Dominion, 4,833, 239. 

Power given by Parliament to the Government to refer to the Supreme Court 
of Canada for its opinion important questions of law or fact touching provincial 
legislation or the appellate jurisdiction as to education and any other matters. 

April 39. The first of the new C.P.R. steamers arrived at Vancouver from Yoko- 
hama, beating the record by over two days. The mails were landed in Mont- 
real in 3 days and 17 hours from Vancouver. 

June 6. The Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B., Premier of the 
Dominion, died. 

April 17. Death of Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 

May 24. Death of Sir Alexander Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 

September 28. Legislative Council of New Brunswick abolished. 

December 5. Resignation (from ill-health) of Sir J. J. C. Abbott, K.C.M.G., Premier 
of the Dominion. SirJohn 8. D. Thompson called upon to form a Government. 

Legislative Council and Assembly of Prince Edward Island merged into one body. 

April 4. The Court of Arbitration, respecting the seal fisheries in Behring Sea, 
which met formally on 23rd March, began its session. Arbitrators: Baron de 
Courcel (Belgium), Lord Hannen (Great Britain), Sir John Thompson 
(Canada), John M. Harlan and J. P. Morgan (United States), Marquis 
Visconti Venosta (Italy), and M. Gram (Norway and Sweden.) 

October 30. Death of Hon. Sir J. J. C. Abbott. 

June 8. First steamer of the new Australia-Canada line arrived at Victoria, B.C. 

Title ‘‘ Honourable” as conferred by the Queen in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
despatch, No. 164, of 24th July, 1868, explained by Earl Ripon to extend to all 
parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions. See Official Gazette (Canada) August 5, 1893. 

June 28. Opening at Ottawa of the Colonial Conference to discuss matters of in- 
terest to the Empire. The Imperial Government, New South Wales, Cape 
Colony, New Zealand, Victoria, Queensland and Canada were represented. 

July 23. Canadian readjusted Customs Tariff assented to by Governor General. 

August 27. United States Congress Tariff Bill becomes law without the signature 
of President Cleveland. 

December 12. Death of Right Hon. Sir John Thompson in Windsor Castle. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Canadian Constitution.—Subjects assigned to Federal Parliament and to Provincial 
Legislatures.—Senate and House of Commons.—Franchise.—Elections. —Standing 
Committees.—Local Legislatures.—Municipal Institutions.—Judiciary.— Unorganized 
Territory.—Genesis of Confederation.—List of Governors General since Confedera- 
tion.—List of Members of Privy Council. 


18. The system of government established in Canada under the Union Act 
of 1867 is a Federal Union (the first of the kind in the British Empire), 
having a general or central guvernment, controlling all matters essential to 
the general development, the permanency and the unity of the whole Domin- 
ion, and a number of local or provincial governments having the control and 
management of certain matters naturally and conveniently falling within 
their defined jurisdiction, while each Government is administered imaccord- 
ance with the British system of parliamentary institutions. By this Act 
the Imperial Parliament practically gave to the Dominion Parliament the 
largest possible rights which can be exercised by a dependency of legis- 
lating on all matters of importance to the Union generally. 

The position that Canada consequently occupies is that of a semi-inde- 
pendent power. The powers vested in the Parliament of Canada are set 
forth in the 91st section of the Confederation Act, which provides that the 
Queen, with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of Commons, 
may ‘‘make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in - 
relation to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces ” ; and for greater 
certainty it is declared that ‘‘the executive legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada extends to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects next hereinafter mentioned,” that is to say :— 


1. The public debt and property. 
2. The regulation of trade and commerce. 
3. The raising of money by any mode or system of taxation. 
4, The borrowing of money on the public credit. 
5. Postal service. 
6. The census and statistics. 
7. Militia, military and naval service and defence. 
S. The fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil 
and other officers of the Government of Canada. 
9. Beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island. 
10. Navigation and shipping. 
11. Quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine 
hospitals. 
12. Sea coast and inland fisheries. 
13, Ferries between a province and any British or foreign country, or 
between two provinces. 
14. Currency and coinage. 
15. Banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of paper money. 
16. Savings banks. 
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. Weights and measures. 


Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
Interest. 


. Legal tender. 

. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

. Patents of invention and discovery. 
3. Copyrights. 


Indians and the lands reserved for the Indians. 
Naturalization of aliens. 


. Marriage and divorce. 
. Criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdic- 


tion, but including the procedure in criminal matters. 


. The establishment, maintenance and management of penitentiaries. 
. Such cases of subjects as are expressly excepted in the enumeration 


of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


In the 92nd section the Act defines the powers of the local legislatures, 


which in each province may exclusively make laws in relation to matters 
coming within classes of subjects next hereinafter enumerated, that is to 


say :— 
Ue 


The amendment from time to time, notwithstanding anything in this 


Act, of the constitution of the province, except as regards the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


2. 


Direct taxation within the province, in order to the raising of a 


revenue for provincial purposes. 


3. 
4. 


db. 


Beery 


Se 


LO: 


a 


The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province. 
The establishment and tenure of provincial offices and the appoint- 
- ment and payment of provincial officers. 

The management and sale of the public lands belonging to the prov- 
ince, and of the timber and wood thereon. 

The establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province. 

The establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, 
asylums, charities, eleemosynary institutions in and for the pro- 
vince, other than marine hospitals. 

Municipal institutions in the province. 

Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licenses, in order to the 
raising of a revenue for provincial, local or municipal purposes. 
Local works and undertakings other than such as are of the follow- 

ing classes :— 


. Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraph or other 


works and undertakings connecting the provinces with any other 
or others of the provinces or extending beyond the limits of the 
province. 


b. Lines of steamships between the provinces and any British or 


foreign country. 


c. Such works as, although wholly situated within the province, are, 


before or after their execution, declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advantage of Canada, or for the 
advantage of two or more of the provinces. 
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. The incorporation of companies with provincial objects. 


. The solemnization of marriage in the province. 

. Property and civil rights in the province. 

. The administration of justice in the province, including the constitu- 
tion, maintenance and organization of the provincial courts, both 
of civil and of criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
these courts. 

The imposition of punishment, by fine, penalty or imprisonment for 
enforcing any law of the province made in relation to any matter 
coming within any of the classes of subjects enumerated in this 
section. R 

Generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. 3 


20. Section 93 provides that in and for each province the legislature 


may 


exclusively make laws in relation to education, subject and according 


to the following provisions :— 


21 
may 


a. Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the Union. 

6. All the powers, privileges and duties at the Union by law con- 
ferred and imposed in Upper Canada (now Ontario) on the sep- 
arate schools and school trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, shall be and the same are hereby extended to the dis- 
sentient schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic 
subjects in Quebec. 

c. Where in any province a system of separate or dissenting schools 
exists by law at the Union, or is thereafter established by the 
legislature of the province, an appeal shall lie to the Governor 
General in Council from any act or decision of any provincial 
authority affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to 
education. 

d. In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems to the 
Governor General in Council requisite for the due execution of the 
provisions of this section is not made, or in case any decision of 
the Governor General in Council on any appeal under this section _ 
is not duly executed by the proper provincial authority in that 
behalf, then, and in every such case, and as far only as the cir- 
cumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may 
make remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this 
section and of any decision of the Governor General in Council 
under this section. 


. There are certain rights which the Dominion and Local Governments 
exercise in common, among which are public health, agriculture and 


inmigration, respecting which the general Parliament may make laws 


for a 


ny or all of the provinces, and each legislature may do the same for 


the province over which it has jurisdiction, provided that no provincial 
Act is repugnant to any Dominion Act. 
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22. Hither the English or French language may be used in the debates 
in Parliament and in the legislatures of Quebec, Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, and both languages are to be used in the respective 
records and journals of those Houses, and in the publication of the laws of 
(Quebec, Manitoba and the North- weet Territories. Hither language may 
be used in pleadings or processes in the courts of Canada, and in ‘Quebec 
~ and Manitoba. 


23. The seat of government of Canada is fixed at Ottawa until the Queen 
otherwise directs. 


24. The chief executive government and authority in Canada is vested 
in the Queen, in whom is also vested the chief command of the militia and 
of all naval and military forces of orin Canada. Her Majesty is represent- 
ed by a Governor General, appointed by the Queen in Council, but paid by 

Canada, whose term of office usually lasts five years. The Governor 
General's salary is fixed at £10,000 sterling, and forms the third charge 
upon the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor General is 
bound by the terms of his commission, which instrument was revised in 
1878, and can only exercise such authority as is expressly intrusted to 
him. He governs under the advice of a Council or Ministry, known as the 
Privy Council of Canada, which is responsible to Parliament. The Governor 
General, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, prorogues and 
dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves Bills in the name of Her 
Majesty, but, in the discharge of these and other executive duties, acts en- 
tirely by and with the advice of his Council ; even in matters of Imperial 
interest affecting Canada, he consults with his Council and submits their 
views to the authorities in England. 

The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the 
Governor General’s own judgment and responsibility, is now administered, 
as in England, pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 


25. As the members of the Council hold office only while they retain the 
confidence of the House of Commons, the majority necessarily sit in that 
branch, though there is always a certain representation in the Senate ; at 
the present time, there are three members of the Government in the Senate. 

An administration, when defeated on an appeal to the country, usually 
retires without waiting for the assembling of Parliament. 

The Governor General has authority to appoint a deputy or deputies to 
whom he may delegate such of his functions as he may deem expedient. 


26. Following the British model as closely as circumstances permit, the 
Pariiament of Canada consists of the Queen, an Upper House called the 
Senate, and a Lower House styled the House of Commons. ‘The privileges 
and immunities of the two Houses are defined by the Parliament of Canada, 
but must not exceed those enjoyed by the Imperial House of Commons at 
the time of the passing of the Act by the Canadian Parliament defining 
such privileges and immunities. 


27. The sittings are annual, but may be oftener. Senators are appointed 
by the Governor General under the Great Seal, upon the recommendation 
) 
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of his Council. They hold office, under certain prescribed conditions, for 
life, and must be of the full age of thirty years, and have real and personal 
property worth $4,000, over and above all liabilities. 

The Senators from the Province of Quebec must reside in the electoral 
divisions for which they are appointed, or have their property qualifications 
therein ; in the case of other provinces, Senators are only required to reside 
and have their property qualifications within the provincial limits. They 
must be naturil-born subjects of Her Majesty, or become naturalized. 

During the session of Parliament the Senate holds a daily session, unless 
it is otherwise ordered. 

The Senate is presided over by a Speaker, who :nust be a Senator. He 
is appointed by the Governor in Council by commission under the Great 
Seal. Fifteen members, including the Speaker, constitute a quorum. 
Questions are always decided by a majority of votes, the Speaker always 
having a vote, and when the voices are equal, the decision is deemed to be 
in the negative. | 

Every Senator and every member of the House of Commons and of the 
Provincia] Legislatures must take the oath of allegiance before taking his 
seat. No Senator can hold a seat in the House of Commons, nor can he 
sit in any Legislature of the several provinces, excepting in the case of the 
Legislative Council of Quebec. 

Bills can originate in the Senate, excepting revenue or money Bills, in 
which cases the action of the Senate is confined by usage to their rejection, 
a rejection justified only by extraordinary circumstances. 

The Senate, as at present constituted, consists of eighty-one members, 
twenty-four each from Ontario and Quebec, ten each from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, four each from Prince Edward Island 2nd Manitoba, 
three from British Columbia, and two from the North-west Territories. 


28. The House of Commons, which is elected by the people for a term of 
five years, consists at the present time of 215 members. This number is 
fixed under the provisions of the Act of Confederation, and the representa- 
tion is rearranged after every decennial census by Act of Parliament, the 
basis being that Quebec is always to have sixty-five representatives, and 
each of the other provinces such a number as will give the same proportion 
of representatives to its population as the number 65 bears to the popula- 
tion of Quebec, as ascertained by the census. British Columbia, by the 
terms of admission into the Confederation, however, is never to have less 
than six members. 

After the census of 1891 a readjustment became necessary and an Act 
was passed in the session of 1892 to take effect at the next general election. 
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29. The proportionate representation of each province, and the number 
of representatives now and after the dissolution of the present Parliament, 
are given in the following table :-- 


No. oF REPRESENTATIVES. POPULATION TO EACH 


MEMBER. 
PROVINCE. = ge ae gS ae —— 
Under Under 

Now. new Act. Now. new Act. 

RGN saa es iL eRhodeaie tebe 
SU STASES Gy oh eR ee 92 92 22,982 22,982 
RP ee es Mr on Oe lesa ne Seach s 65 65 22,900 22,900 
PS RS CODLE ee een yee ee ie oes 21 20 21,447 22,520 
Dee OMUTS WICK. Steen oh auclsie. aie wie’ dece's 16 14 20,080 22,947 
RN RUC A, Meee, Ck! he ew ely 5 xo 5 7 30,501 21,786 
eee te MW OMIM DIA. ar ce Mater eG ge 6 6 16,269 16,269 
Prince dward Island. ............. 6 5 18,180 21,815 
North-west Territories ....../....... 4 4 | 16,700 16,700 
215 213 | 22,477 22,688 


The varying franchises for the several provinces were adopted by the 
Federal Parliament for the election of members of the House of Commons 
previous to 1885, but in that year an Electoral Franchise Act was passed 
for the Dominion. The franchise, though somewhat complicated in its 
details, is so broad as practically to be almost manhood suffrage. In addi- 
tion to those of age and citizenship the further qualifications of electors are 
set forth in the following statement :— 


QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS. 


Occupation of Premises or 
Residence 
in the Electoral District. 


’ Title of Voter. Value. 


Real Property Franchise. 


(1.) Owner— 
(a.) In his own right....|Ownership prior to or at the date/Cities, $300; towns, $200 ; 
(6.) In right of wife ....| of the revision of the voters’, other places, $150. 

(c.) His wife owner..... lists. 


ccupant— 
UIST Sh ig ted CLAD Was eV A ue earge Tee dee ane 
In right of wife.....|... FR et ASMA oa Me RTA cai a - 


armer’s son— 
Father owner...... Both occupation and residence for|Farm or other real property 


Mother owner 


wner’s son— 
Father owner 
Mother owner. 


~~ 
ee 
— 
~—Lo 


O 
: 
.) His wife CORBIODGNM ee Pane Pood aint Maik ass kis aie 
F 
.) 
.) 


one year next before :—(1) The 
date of his being placed upon the 
voters’ list ; or (2) The date of 
the application for the placing 
of his name on the list of 
voters. 


eye evan milue si ale) to 6 «bi @.¢) @ eee lee) ¢ 6 0 = © 01 @ ise A @ 6 Shes 


Sth s. s1© ee meee «0146 Sis sim) ee) ¢40) 6 216 0 9 8 @ 2 ame 


is equally divided among 
the father and sons, or if 
mother owner, among the 
sons sufficient according to 
above values to give each a 
vote. 
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QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS—Concluded. 


Title of Voter. 


Occupation of Premises or 
Residence 
in the Electoral District. 


Real Property Franchise. 


(5.) Tenant— 


(6.) Tenant farmer’s son— 


(a.) Father tenant 


(>.) Mother tenant...... 


(7.) Fisherman (owner).. 


(8.) Indian 


(9.) Income franchise 


(a.) Income 
(b.) Annuitant 


eocreee 


eeeceeeeee 


oe sel ie) Rk Ue celewn | euele (a! lapel ee eri elie] es lettelta vis 


CC 


5.018 <0 (0) 00 © :7\ vce c0, 6.2 0) 8) 10) 0: ewe. ©) 60 le ep) aisle io: a 


.| Prior to or at ‘the date of the revi- 


sion of the voters’ lists. 


Prior to or at the date of the revi- 
sion of the voters’ list and one 
year’s residence in Canada. 


Sse @ €e Leyes Glee 6) lo jee: ete (ee. 0 ered is e066) Se! is ete 


ee i cd 


$2 monthly, or $6 quarterly, 
or $12 half yearly, or $20 

yearly. 

S150 ave boats and fishing 
tackle. 

Possessed of land on a reserve 
with improvements valued 
at $150 and upwards, and 
those outside of reserve on 
same conditions as white. 

$300 a year. 

$100 a year. 


Persons specially disqualified are (1) aliens not naturalized, (2) convicts, 
(3) lunatics, (4) judges of the various courts, (5) revising and returning of- 
ficers and election clerks, counsel, agents and attorneys, and clerks employ- 
ed either before or during the election and who have received or expect to 
receive any sum of money, fee, office, place, or employment from any candi- 
date. (These are disqualified from voting in the district in which they have 
been so engaged, but not elsewhere.) (6) Indians outside of the four original 
provinces of the Dominion, (7) Mongolians or Chinese. 

Voting in elections is by ballot. The North-west Territories, previously 
to 1894, had open voting; Chap. 15 of Acts 1894 changed that mode to 
to the one adopted in all the other provinces. 

No property qualification is demanded from a member of the Commons, 
nor is he limited to a residence in the district for which he is elected. 

Electors having votes in different electoral districts can exercise their 
privilege in one or all. 

General elections are simultaneous throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


30. Writs for new elections for the House of Commons are dated and 
made returnable on such days as the Governor General shall determine and 
are addressed to such persons as the Governor General appoints, such per- 
sons to be the returning officers at the elections to which the writs relate. 
Within eight days from the receipt of the writ each returning officer must 
post up at each polling place in the electoral district for which he is appointed 
a proclamation setting forth dates for the days of nomination and polling, 
and for the official declaration of the return of the poll, together with a list 
of the several polling places. Such proclamation to be posted at least eight 
days before the day fixed in the writ for nomination. The polling day is 
the seventh after the day of nomination, except as specially provided. 

On the assembling of a new parliament a Speaker for the Commons is 
elected by the members from among themselves. 
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31. Members of both Houses are paid an indemnity at the rate of $10 a 
day if the Session is less than thirty days, and a maximum amount of $1,000 
if more than thirty days, $8 a day being deducted for each day of absence 
(beyond a certain number of days fixed at each session), if the House is 
sitting, unless the absence is caused by illness after he has been in atten- 
dance. They also receive a mileage allowance of ten cents a mile going 
and coming. 


The salary of each Speaker is $4,000 annually. 


32. Members of the House of Commons, when called to the Government 
as heads of departments, must at once resign their seats and seek re-election, 
an exception being made when an exchange of offices takes place. 

All officers of the public service and contractors with the Government 
are forbidden to sit in Parliament, except in the case of officers in the 
militia service. 


33, The laws enacted for the preservation of the independence of Parlia- 
ment and the prevention of corrupt practices at elections are contained in 
chapters 10 and 11, Revised Statutes of Canada, and provide for the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry in cases where the judges report 
corrupt practices. The statute provides severe penalties on persons who 
are disqualified sitting as members. 

Since 1874 the House of Commons has given up its jurisdiction over the 
trial of controverted elections. Instead of special committees, the courts - 
in the several provinces are now the tribunals for the trial of all contested 
elections. The election expenses of candidates must be published by their 
agents after the election. A candidate may be disqualified from sitting in 
the Commons or voting or holding any office in the gift of the Crown for 
seven years on conviction of personal bribery. 


34, The administration of the several subjects set apart by the Confeder- 
ation Act for the Federal authorities to deal with is carried on by means of 
departments, presided over by members of the Privy Council, whose func- 
tions are regulated by statute. At present there are twelve heads of 
departments. These are (1) the President of the Privy Council, (2) the 
Minister of Public Works, (3) Minister of Railways and Canals, (4) Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce, (5) Minister of Militia and Defence, (6) Minister 
of Agriculture, (7) Secretary of State, (8) Minister of Justice, (9) Minister 
of Finance, (10) Minister of Marine and Fisheries, (11) Postmaster General, 
(12) Minister of the Interior. Customs and Inland Revenue, which are 
under the general control of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, have 
at the head of each a Controller who is a member of Parliament, but 
is not in either case a member of the Privy Council. The Solicitor General, 
who is, attached to the Department of Justice, is also a member of Parlia- 
ment without a seat in the Cabinet. The Secretary of State is head of the 
Department of Public Printing. The Minister of the Interior has under 
his charge the Departments of the Geological Survey and of Indian A ffairs, 
and the President of the Privy Council is head of the Mounted Police. 


35. The fullest discussion is allowed in the Parliament of Canada, and 
the Houses have never been compelled, through obstruction, to resort to 
closure of debate. 
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36. The Standing Committee of the Commons include (1) the Committee 
on Public Accounts, (2) the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization (3), — 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and (4) Committees to which 
are referred all private Bills respecting banking and commerce, navigation 
and shipping, railways and canals, telephone and telegraph lines, bridges, 
insurance and incorporation of companies for other purposes. 

There are also two committees on which members from the two Houses 
sit, to consider the printing of documents and the management of the 
Library. 

The publication of the Debates of the House of Commons is under the 
control of a special committee of the House. The Debates have been pub- 
lished daily during the session since 1875, when, on motion of Sir Charles 
Tupper, Bart., now High Commissioner for Canada in England, the Cana- 
dian “ Hansard” was first adopted. 

The Committees are appointed by a committee of selection, on which the 
Government has a majority, and both sides of the house are fully 
represented. 


37. At the general elections for the House of Commons held in March, 
1891, the total number of electors on the voters’ lists (excluding the North- 
west Territories, where there are no lists) was 1,132,201, an increase of 13-9 
per cent over the number in 1887. 

In the general elections of 1887 the total number on the lists amounted 
to 993,914, an increase of 23°62 per cent over the number in 1882. 

In 1887, the proportion of persons voting to the total number on the 
lists was 72:9 per cent, and in 1891 the proportion was 64:5 per cent. 

The new voters’ lists (1895) show that the number of electors is 1,353,735, 
an increase of 19°56 per cent over the number in 1891. 


Number of Voters on the Electoral Lists by Provinces. 


New : 
: Nova 12% Ibe Mani- iB! Co: 
Uh Ontario. | Quebec. Scotia. pees Island. | toba. N.W.T. lumbia. 
LSS rer Sra ice 406,096 229,067 -|4 65,885 | 54,008. |" 20,042, | "23,533 14, nee 4,961 
LESTie nase et §! 495,514 272,564°| 79,077 | 68,294 | 21,462 |. 39,051 | 10,315 7,637 
POT er 1.568.799 301,658 , 90,045 | 70,521 | 24,065 | 46.669 | 16,044 | 14,400 
dhe} )e nae Santen cate 650,021 351,076 |111,124 | 91,697 | 25,245 | 63,684 | 20,878 | 38,010 


*No voters’ lists in 1882 ; figures approximate. 


38. The number of inhabitants to each member, according to the census 
of 1891, in the following countries was :— 


LI mifeCeorme.e OM) |.) 5222.5 ie eS a earn Rae ee a ee 56,431 
CNA Sree ee cca" Sie ka Bian Charged acne AES eee ed Oe een 22,477 
AW CROP TE eA 6. oy + aoe SON Oe Sie DER BG Gh es DS iy oe el 12,000 
New Southew ales... soso. 7 Reais ee eee ac ee 8,279 
COneenslane aactic..s «ch Reh ae ane oe. Oe 2 a ae 5,471 
Bouche ietratia fo. 5. ee eo eae ae. alate Ree een. ee en eO-OO0 
PE ASN TVS eR ee ysis 3, nc ae ee. ee ee Ohl Pee ot Se 4,074 
IN ew Ziealamaikees 3; oe here aes eae ad Oe ae tee fake 8,838 
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39. The constitutions of the four provinces, viz., Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, which composed the Dominion in 1867 (when 
the Act of Confederation was passed), are the same in principle and details, 
excepting that Ontario and New Brunswick have only one chamber, a 
Legislative Assembly. 

With respect to the provinces admitted since 1867, it may be said that 
the provisions of the Act of Confederation that applied to the original 
provinces were, as far as possible, made applicable to them. Manitoba was 
given a constitution similar to the other provinces, and it was expressly 
provided in the terms of the union with British Columbia that the Govern- 
ment of Canada would consent to the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment into that province, and that the constitution of the Legislature should 
be amended by making a majority of its members elective. Immediately 
after the union with Canada these reforms were carried out, and the 
province was placed on the same footing as all the other provinces. 

The North-west Territories were governed at tirst as explained in paragraph 
15. The powers conferred on the Legislative Assembly are the same as those 
conferred upon the other provinces by the 92nd section of the Union 
Act of 1867, excepting the borrowing of money on the sole credit of the 
Territories. 


40, All the local or provincial constitutions are now, therefore, practically 
on an equality so far as the executive, legislative and all essential powers of 
self-government are concerned, and all of them have authority under the 
organic law to amend their constitutions, except as regards the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick* and 
the North-west Territories have only one House, which is elected by the 
people. In Prince Edward Island, which had two Houses until 1893, the 
two were in January, 1894, merged into one, but in that one certain mem- 
bers sit as Councillors, being elected by one set of electors, and certain other 


members sit as Assembly men, being elected by two sets of electors. The 


arrangement being peculiar, the following explanation is offered :— 

Under the old liw there were two Houses, one called the Legislative 
Council, and the other the House of Assembly. The Legislative Council 
consisted of thirteen members elected from certain large constituencies. 
The House of Assembly consisted of thirty members elected from smaller 
constituencies. The Legislative Councillors were elected by voters who 
owned treehold or leasehold property to the value of $324. The members 
of the House of Assembly were elected practically by manhood suffrage, 
that is to say, there were a number of qualifications for the electors, such as 
property, occupation of land, and performance of statute labour, and taken 
altogether they practically amounted to manhood suffrage. 

The change made by the statute passed in 1893 was to amalgamate these 
two Houses, and there is now one House, called the Legislative Assembly, 
consisting of thirty members. These thirty members were returned for 
fifteen constituencies, each constituency returning two members. One of 
these members, who is called a Councillor, is returned by the votes of men 
who own property, freehold or leasehold, to the value of $324, which is the 
same qualification as that for a member of the old Legislative Council. The 


*The Legislative Council of New Brunswick ceased to exist on the 28th September, 1892, 
having been abolished by Act of the Provincial Legislature. 
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other member, called an Assemblyman, is elected by the general vote, the 
same men being able to vote for him as under the old law could vote for 
a member of the House of. Assembly. After they are elected, both 
Councillor and Assemblyman stand in the same position. They have the 
same voting power, and the effect of this is to make simply an amalgama- 
tion of the two Houses. The protection supposed to be given to property 
holders by the Legislative Council still exists. 


41. In all the provinces at the present time there is a very complete sys- 
tem of local self-government administered under the authority of the Con- 
federation Act, and by means of the following machinery :— 


1.) A Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor General in 
Council, holding office during pleasure, but not removable in any of the 
provinces (not including the Territories) within five years from the date of 
his appointment, except for cause assigned, which, under the constitution 
must be communicated to Parliament, He is, therefore, an officer of the 
Dominion as well as the head of the provincial or local executive. He acts 
in accordance with the rules governing the relations between the Governor 
General and his advisers. He appoints his Executive Council, and is 
guided by their advice, so long as they retain the confidence of the Legis- 
lature. The salaries of the Lieutenant-Governors, which are paid from the 
Dominion Treasury, vary from $7,000, given in the smaller provinces, to 
$10,000 paid in the great central provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These 
officers are appointed by Commission under the Great Seal, and on appoint- 
ment must take the oath of allegiance. 


(2.) An Executive or Advisory Council, responsible to the Legislature, 
which Council varies in the number of its members in the several provinces : 
Ontario and Quebec having at present eight each, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick seven each, Manitoba and British Columbia five each, while 
Prince Edward Island has six (three without portfolio), and the North-west 
Territories, four. 

All the members of the Executive Council holding departmental and 
salaried offices must vacate their seats if in the Legislative Assembly, and 
be re-elected on accepting office, as in the case of the Dominion Ministry. 
The principle of ministerial responsibility to the Lieutenant-Governor and 
to the Legislature is observed in the fullest sense. 


(3.) A Legislature consisting of an elective House of all cases, with 
the addition of an Upper Chamber appointed by the Crown in two 
provinces—Quebec and Nova Scotia. The Legislatures have a duration of 
four years (in Quebec five), unless sooner dissolved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. They are governed by the constitutional principles which obtain 
in the general Government at Ottawa. The Lieutenant-Governor opens 
and prorogues the Legislative Council and Assembly in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, or the Assembly, in the other provinces, with the usual formality 
of a “speech.” A Speaker i is elected by a majority in each Assembly, or is 
appointed by the Crown in the Upper Chamber. The rules and usages do 
not differ in any material respect from the procedure in the Dominion 
Parliament. The rules respecting private Bill legislation are equally re- 
strictive.. The same provisions of law apply to the Speakership of the 
Assemblies as obtain respecting the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
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The Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec, like the Dominion Parliament, 
must sit once every twelve months, the Act of Confederation containing 
the proviso for an annual session, apart from the usage of voting supplies 
for one year only. 

Members of the Legislative Council, where such exist, have property 
qualifications, but the members of the Assemblies need only be citizens of 
Canada of full age. They are elected in Ontario on a franchise which is 
manhood suffrage, qualified only by residence and citizenship. The con- 
ditions are practically the same in the other provinces, excepting in Quebec, 
where the restrictions are somewhat greater. 

Members are paid an indemnity which varies from $800 in Quebec to 
$160 in Prince Edward Island, with a mileage rate in some provinces, or 
actual travelling expenses in others. 

The laws providing for the independence of the Legislatures and for the 
prevention of bribery and corruption are fully as strict as those which are 
in force for Dominion elections. In all cases the courts are the tribunals 
for the trial of controverted elections. Dual representation is illegal, except 
in the case of the Quebec Legislative Council, a member of which may hold 
a seat in the Senate. 

The Act of Union gives the Lieutenant-Governor, as well as the Gover- 
nor General, the power to “ reserve,” also to “veto,” a Bill when it comes 
before him. 

As respects the revenues of the provinces, they are largely derived from 
certain annual subsidies receivable from the general Government. The 
Dominion at the union assumed the debts of the several provinces, agreeing 
at the same time to pay them an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per head 
of the four original provinces, parties to the Confederation pact, as ascer- 
tained by the census of 1861, except in the case of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in which it arranged that the subsidy should be increased after 
each decennial census until the population in each province reached 400,- 
000. Besides this subsidy there is given to each province an annual allow- 
ance for government and also an annual allowance of interest on the amount 
of the debt allowed, where the province has not reached the limit of the 
authorized debt. 

Under various readjustments, and under the arrangements by which 
other provinces entered the Confederation, the provincial debts assumed are 
as under : 


Ee PaVAn Ce Oh OanaGaaercieslna ieee sare GMS SU ghia ke Seer. es $62,500,000 
IN OVER NCODI a da tea tas ai teeny tay Sen ues Bei bak ha oe ee eae ea re 8,000,000 
INGw DrONeWICK terri aod eet sles hae ae Re aes Sees Alege 7,000,000 
$77 500, 000 
Debts subsequently assumed or allowed : 

Nova scotia (readjustment ot 1869). Jies4 6. . . Lideetos CAA: oma 1,186,756 
The Old Province of Canada (readjustment of 1873). tea. ir kO, OO0.UGo 
Province of Ontario do do Ne ak 2 12,048,000 
do Quebec do CORES eh 8 2,549,214 

do Nova Scotia do do Mirco dl | Sih Deora 

do New Brunswick do Clan Meets bars itis 1,807,720 

do Manitoba do COW ie Ss ote 3,775,606 

do British Columbia do do PD krawaeG prey Uovnoue 

do Prince Edward Island do CLO tai eee ae 4,884,023 


Total Provincial debts assume@.....5. 502... 00.60%. $109,430,148 
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The subsidies paid by the Federal Government to the provinces amount 
to a total sum of $4,244,623, which is apportioned as under : 


HPATIO > Posek c Cuye Hh cums oh hee 5 Se cea ge $1,339,287 
CPOE ce) cig ona bh cae. Bio PReRO ents tack TKS ee oe aoe, Ts Fea ge a 1,086,714 
Nova Scotia tal sf 38h ghee. see eae EAE 7 Se ba ee 432,814 
New. Brimswickin ss ueeoee. ab ha Apes Pe Uae rgren ty Bay ae eee 483,570 
1 EES Wh re) ay: enn the MN eile STR homie hg re Site ayn nat oy PUT ey cn eg te 437,601 
British: Colum bias ic. oreenict-os ache recs dL Gn Cees 248,585 
Prince: Bidward Island iztz: ToS aicake fe tek or ee eek eee sae 221,052 


Under chap. 46, sec. 5, R. S. C., Manitoba is entitled to have a read- 
justment of her per capita allowance every 24 years, instead of once every 
10 years, as is the case in the other provinces. 

The provinces retain possession of the lands belonging to them before 
entering the Union ; Manitoba, having no public lands at the time of its 
creation, has since received a gift of swamp lands from the general Govern- 
ment. 

(4.) A Provincial Judiciary, to which reference is made in paragraph 44. 

(5.) A Civil Service with officers appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment holding office, as a rule, during pleasure, and not removable for 
political reasons. 

(6.) A municipal system by means of which the provinces enjoy local 
self-government, enabling the people in every local division, whether it be 
a village, a town, township, parish, city or county, to manage their own 
internal affairs in accordance with the liberal provisions of the various 
statutory enactments which are the result of the wisdom of the several 
legislatures of the different provinces within half a century. It is in the 
great province of Ontario that we find the system in its complete form. 
While this system is quite symmetrical in its arrangement, it is also 
thoroughly practical and rests upon the free action of the ratepayers in 
each municipality. The whole organization comprises : 

(a.) The minor municipal corporations, consisting of townships being 
rural districts of an area of eight or ten square miles, with a population of 
from 3,000 to 6,000. 

(6.) Villages with a population of over 750. 

(c.) Towns with a population of over 2,000. The council of every town 
consists of the mayor and of three councillors for each ward, where there 
are less than five wards, and of two for each ward, where there are five or 
more wards. Such of these as are comprised within a large district, termed 
a county, constitute : 

(d.) The county municipality, which is under the government of a council 
composed of the heads of the different minor municipal divisions in such 
counties as have already been constituted in the province. 

(e.) Cities are established from the growth of towns when their popula- 
tion exceeds 15,000, and their municipal jurisdiction is akin to that of 
counties and towns combined. The council of every city consists of the 
mayor and three aldermen for each ward. 

The townships and villages are administered by a reeve and councillors ; 
the towns by a mayor and councillors. The governing body of the county 
municipality is composed of the reeves and deputy reeves of the townships, 
villages and*towns within the county; one of these, who presides, being 
called the warden of the county. , 
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The councils have power to levy rates, create debts, promote agriculture, 
trade, manufactures and railways. They have powers relating to drainage, 
roads, paupers, cemeteries, public schools, free libraries, markets, fire com- 
panies, preservation of the peace, and for all other objects falling within 
the legitimate scope of local municipal requirements. The exemptions from 
taxation comprise all government and public property, places of worship, and 
lands connected therewith, and a great number of buildings occupied by 
scientific, educational and charitable institutions. The official incomes of 
the judiciary and of all Dominion officers are also exempt from taxation. 

The mayors, reeves, aldermen and councillors are elected annually by 
ballot by the ratepayers. The warden and all the other municipal officers 
are appointed by the councils. The persons elected must be natural-born 
or naturalized subjects of the Queen, reside within the municipality and be 
possessed of certain legal or equitable freehold or leasehold, varying from 
$400 in townships to $1,500 in cities for freehold, and from $800 to $3,000 
for leasehold. 

Manitoba has adopted the municipal system of Ontario in its entirety. 

In the province of Quebec the municipal divisions consist of villages, 
towns, parishes or townships, and counties. The parish is necessarily recog- 
nized in the general law provided for the municipal organization of the 
province. When a canonical parish has been formed by the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority, acting under statute law, it may at any time be erected 
into a municipality by civil authority. 

The county council is com; osed of the mayors of the several local munici- 
palities of the county in which these officials have been elected. The coun- 
cillors elect one of their number to be mayor of the local municipality, and 
the warden is chosen by the county council. The cities and towns are 
incorporated by special Acts, and their mayors and councils are elected by 
the people. 

In Nova Scotia the county councils consist of a warden and councillors, 
the first-named officer being elected from among themselves by the council- 
lors. The municipal officials are appointed by the councils, whose powers 
are similar to those exercised by councils in Ontario. . Cities and towns are 
incorporated by special Acts, and the mayors and aldermen are elected by 
the duly qualified electors. 

The basis of local self-government in New Brunswick is the parish. In 
other respects the municipal system is the same as that of Nova Scotia. 

The province of Prince Edward Island has not adopted a complete muni- 
cipal system, the legislature being practically the governing body in all 
matters of local improvement. Some of the cities and towns have special 
Acts of incorporations. 

In British Columbia and the North-west Territories liberal provisions 
exist for the establishment of municipal corporations on the basis of those 
existing in Ontario. In British Columbia a number of municipalities have 
been established within the past two years. 

42. By Act of Confederation it is provided that the Governor General 
shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and county courts (except 
those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), and 
that their salaries, allowances and pensions shall be fixed and provided by 
the Dominion Parliament. It is also provided that the judges of the courts 
of Quebec shall be selected from the bar of that province. There is a 
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similar limitation of the selection of the judges in Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick until such time as the laws relative to property and civil 
rights and the procedure of the courts in those provinces are made uniform, 
provisions for which, under the Act of the Union of 1867, can be made by 
the Dominion Parliament, subject to the proviso that any Act of Parliament 
for that purpose shall only have effect when adopted and enacted as law by 
the several provincial legislatures interested. 

The administration of justice in each province, including the constitution, 
maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and also including procedure in civil matters in those courts, - 
is left to the Provincial Government. The highest court within Canada is 
known as the Supreme Court of Canada. It was constituted in 1875 in 
accordance with the 101st section of the Union Act, 1867. It has an 
appellate, civil and criminal jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. It has 
also an appellate jurisdiction in cases of controverted elections and may 
examine and report upon any private bill or petition for the same. It has 
jurisdiction in cases of controversies between the Dominion and the pro- 
vinees, and between the provinces themselves, on condition that the legis- 
latures pass an Act agreeing to such jurisdiction. Under Act of the 
Parliament of Canada, passed in 1891, the Governor in Council may refer 
to the Supreme Court for an opinion upon any matter which he deems advis- 
able in the public interest. Either House of Parliauient may refer to the 
court any private bill for its report thereon. 

The court is presided over by a chief justice and five puisne judges, at 
least two of whom must be appointed from the bench or bar of the province 
of Quebec, and all of whom must reside at, or within five miles of, the city 
of Ottawa, where the court holds its sittings three times a year, viz., in 
February, May, and October. From the decision of the Supreme Court an 
appeal always hes to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, the court of last resort for the Empire, excepting in criminal cases ; in 
these the judgment of the Supreme Court is made absolutely final by an 
Act passed in 1887. 


43. The Exchequer Court, presided over by a separate judge, who must 
reside in, or within five miles of, Ottawa, possesses exclusive original juris- 
diction in all cases in which demand is made, or relief sought, in respect of 
any suit or action of the Court of Exchequer on its revenue side, against 
the Crown or any of its officers. This court also possesses concurrent 
original jurisdiction in all cases in which it is sought to enforce any law re- 
lating to the revenue. The court may sit at any time and at any place in 
Canada. This court is also a colonial court of admiralty (the Admiralty 
Act, 54-55 Victoria, chapter 29), having such jurisdiction throughout Can- 
ada and its waters, whether tidal or non-tidal, naturally or artificialiy nav- 
igable, and such rights and remedies in all matters connected with naviga- 
tion, shipping, trade and commerce, as may be had or enforced in any 
colonial court of admiralty, under the Imperial ‘‘Colonial Court of Ad- 
miralty Act, 1890.” Admiralty districts, presided over by local judges in 
admiralty of the Exchequer Court, have been established under the above 
Act (Admiralty Act, 1891), for the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and the ‘“ Toronto 
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Admiralty District,” the limits of which last are fixed from time to time 
by the Governor in Council. 


44, The Superior Courts of the several provinces are constituted as 
follows :—‘‘ Ontarto—The Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of two 
permanent divisions called respectively the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario and the Court of Appeal for Ontario. The first division is again 
divided into three parts, having concurrent jurisdiction, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas and Chancery, the first two of which are presided over by 
a chief justice and two judges for each, and the third of which is composed 
of a chancellor and three judges. Quebec—The Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench and five puisne judges, and the Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court and twenty-nine puisne judges, whose residences are fixed in various 
parts of the province. ova Scotea and New Brunswick—The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the Judge in Equity and five and four 
puisne judges respectively. Manitoba—The Chief Justice and three puisne 
judges. British Coluwmbia—The Chief Justice and four puisne judges. 
Prince Hdward Island—The Chief Justice and two assistant judges. In 
the North-west Territories there are five puisne judges of the Supreme 
Court. 


45. There are also County Courts with variously limited jurisdiction in 
all the provinces, but not in the North-west Territories. Police magistrates 
and justices appointed by the Provincial Governments have their place in 
the administration of justice. 

The Mounted Police Force in the North-west Territories constitute a 
tribunal of justice, the Commissioner and the Assistant Commissioner hav- 
ing all the powers of a stipendiary magistrate, and the Superintendents 
being ex-officto justices of the peace. 


46. Part of the unorganized territories came into the possession of 
Canada by virtue of the Queen’s Order of 23rd June, 1870 (see Statutes 
of Canada, 1872, p. lxii.) and part by virtue of the Queen’s Order of the 
21st July, 1880 (see Statutes of Canada, 1881, pp. ix, x.) 

As to the portion of the unorganized territory which was by the Queen’s 
Order of June 23rd, 1870, transferred to the Dominion, it may be taken 
that the law of England as it stood on the 2nd May (O.S.), 1670—the date 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter—applies, subject only to such ordi- 
nances as were enacted in reference thereto by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

With respect to the other unorganized territories, the title to which was 
acquired under the Queen’s Order of 21st July, 1880, the Order itself states 
that such territory shall become and be subject to the laws for the time 
being in force in the Dominion in so far as they be applicable to such 
territories. 


47. As the Confederation of the British Provinces of North America is 
the great event of recent times in Canada, the history of the genesis and 
development of the idea is here given :— 


ORDER. ACTION. DATE. 


1st. Sir Francis Nicholson propounded the idea for this continent. (His project 
was to unite all the Anglo-American Colonies in a union, the object of 
which was the defence of these colonies against the encroachment of the. 
French on the north, and against the hostile Indians on the borders.).... . 1690 
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2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 
5th. 
6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 
10th. 


11th. 


12th. 
13th. 
14th. 


15th. 
16th. 


17th. 


18th. 


19th. 
20th. 


lst: 


22nd. 


23rd. 
24th. 
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Pownal, Hutchinson and Franklin proposed confederation for the British 
possessions an, North America. 014 acta seiccc eee et ees ye ole ene 
William Smith proposed a plan of Union but was banished and came to Can- 

ada as a refugee Loyalist. He became Chief Justice of Canada and was 
the grandfather of. confederations (2820 -a it). relate ery eat ae : 
Colonel Morse proposed a Union of all British North America “for the pre- 
servation of the fragments of British power on this Continent.”...... 
R. J. Uniacke, in the Legislature of Nova Scotia, advocated a Federal 
Wanton, Meee ee Re otal eT ae? tn ane Deg rie aes Pee a 
Chief Justice Sewell propounded to His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent a 
scheme for a Federal Union of the Provinces. [The Chief Justice’s proposal 
included a general representative assembly to consist of 830 members. In 
his reply to the Chief Justice, His Royal Highness (our Queen’s father) 
suggested that there should be but two divisions for local government pur- 
poses, one to consist of the two Canadas and the other of the four Maritime 
Provinces, which should, he thought, be formed into one union as.prelimin- 
ary to the greater union. The Duke was the first to suggest a Maritime 
union. The Capital of the two Canadas for local purposes should be Mont- 
real, he thought, and that of the four Maritime provinces, either Annapolis 
Royal or Windsor, as would prove most convenient. Quebec city was, of 
course, to be the capital of ‘the Mederation sy ie 0 Rae ean: 
Chief Justice Sewell and Messrs. Robinson & Strachan prepared and pre- 
sented, in pamphlet, to the British Government, a scheme for a Federal 
Union of the Provinces. (Chief Justice Sewell married a daughter of Chief 
Justice Smith, and was largely influenced by Smith)..................... 
Neilson’s Gazette, May 11th, 1824, published a rumour in circulation in Que- 
bec that His Majesty’s Ministers proposed to submit to Parliament a union 
of all the British Provinces in North America. The Canadian Spectator, 
Noy. 6, mentions that a letter had been received from England, stating that 
‘“a system of Confederation of the B. N. A. provinces is on the anvil.”. >. 
Mr. McCollogh, then publishing the Montreal Free Press, advocated in its 
columns a Federal Union as a ‘‘ Stock ” subject for Editorial work ....... 
Robert Gourlay wrote, in advocacy of a Federal Union, a pamphlet. (Gour- 
lay was in prison in London owing to an assault on a Member of Parlia- 
ment in connection with grievances against Canada. He wrote from 
‘“‘ House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, London.”).. ...... ........-. 
The New York Albion of 25th Nov., 1826, announced that H. M. Government 
had formed a plan for uniting the Provinces of B. N. America into one 
confederate System. sie cu. weet cae ee es Sore eile Woe oe ee ee 
Wm. Lyon McKenzie advocated a Union of the provinces in a speech...... 
The British Imperial Parliament passed a resolution in favour of Union . 
The Upper Canada Assembly and Legislative Council recommended _ a 
Federal Union BIDE 5 ets el pps eC eee arene oe ae ete fae tay Ne th et te a 


The Temalbive of Nova Scotia voted eee the plans proposed in the 
Upper Canada Legislature, on the ground that they had not been submitted 
tothe Nis. Legislatured Mie cian % bot OC ee eA tay he ares Se ss 

Lord ae prepared his Report on Canada, proposing a Union of the 
Colonies, distinguishing between a Federal and a Legislative union, and 
thus divided the Unionists into two Camps, the Federalists and the Legis- 
Sabie: WimeOnists oi 4. elvete gid odes ek a OTe tock soe tis een cee tn ee ee 

George R. Young, of Nova Scotia, wrote a pamphlet in favour of Union of 
all thei. Provinces! ee aeitennears. ee bee ee Fs EE hee 

Simond’s Magazine, published in London, England, gave extracts from 
sev oe colonial newspapers showing growth of the sentiment of Union.. 

Major ©. Warburton, M.P., wrote ‘‘ Hochelaga or England in the New 
World » (1846) and ‘‘ The Conquest of Canada” (1849). In the former 
work he said, ‘‘I should rejoice to see all the British North American 
Provinces, Newfoundland included, united under a central colonial govern- 
ment and represented in a common legislature, each, however, retaining 
its own Assembly for local purposes. It would have the effect of nation- 
alizing England in the new world as distinct from America.”............. 

Major Robinson and Captain Henderson in their report on the Intercolonial 
Railway advocated union on military grounds..............2..0ceceseeee 

Lord Elgin discussed union in a despatch in connection with the Intercol- 
Onial Railway=prolects: © so Pel so ea oe pica ca On ge aie ch er 

The Legislative Council of Canada in an address advocated union.......... 

The British North American League adopted confederation as a plank in 
their platform in confederation assembled. (Hon. Mr. Morris states that 
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1775 
1784 
1809 


1814 


1824 
1825 


1825 


1826 
1831 
1837 


1838 


1838 — 


1839 


1839 
1840 
1844 


1846 
1848 


1848 
1849 


3lst. 


32nd. 


33rd. 
34th. 


35th. 
36th. 


37th. 


38th. 


39th. 


40th. 


41st. 
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‘“‘the league was composed for the most part of young and enthusiastic 
members of the Conservative party belonging to the advanced wing that 
rallied round the banner of John A. Macdonald.”) ...................... 


. Meeting held in Montreal in which a resolution was passed urging union, 


ateended.by-tLon.;) Onn AD Macdonald cise s.is wha Me chee hkl ee Bae 


. Henry Sherwood published a pamphlet advocating a general Government, 


two Chambers and a Viceroy, and for each Province a Provincial Legisla- 


. The Karl of Derby, in the Imperial Parliament, urged ‘‘a prompt action and 


a liberal course of action which would cement a closer union between our 
INS RU MCUIO PE CATE A OLGTLGR Ne. Hosgilr a cainte aie AAC Sha poet Oe rule Bee ky TL a Oe 


. Hon. Hamilton Merritt introduced a resolution into the Canadian Legisla- 


ture looking to a Convention of fifty persons from the several provinces to 
frame a Constitution to be submitted to the several provincial legislatures. 


. Colonel Rankin advocated union in the Canadian legislature ..... 
. Hon. Jas. W. Johnston, leader of the Conservative party, advocated legis- 


lative union in the Nova Scotian legislature. ‘‘I wish to see such a union 
as would unite all the parts into one homogeneous whole, and make a people 
worthy of the sources from whence they sprung, and perpetuate for all 
time to come the character, name, honour and institutions of the country 
of which we are all proud to form a Parts Cueoad alte tenn hice iene 
P. S. Hamilton, Nova Scotia, wrote a pamphlet in which he advocated 
Legislative Union. (** The time has now arrived when British America 
must cease to walk in leading strings. .... She has now attained her 
national majority and possesses a degree of strength and vigour which 
entitles her to stand beside the mother country. .... British America 
may then become a member of another confederation upon the vast and 
widely scattered territories of which ‘ the sun never sets ’—a Confederation 
the greatest that the world ever saw”’—The Confederation of the British 
PPAR Fe oy pI. ROG VR EE SAE Sr cok GE tea! toys nN Oh ELA Gre OC am Soe 
Hone Jove, Grey, - in the New Brunswick legislature, supported federal 
union. (‘It would become necessary to check the republicanism of the 
one section in the Province of Canada and the radicalism of the other by 
an infusion of the determined loyalty of the truly British provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by means of a Federal Union of all the 
Northen merieam Provinces.) sans .(c 0 tiki ds Peel nite tay on 
J. C. Taché wrote in support of Union. Mr. Taché wrote a series of articles 
in the ‘‘ Courrier du Canada” in 1857, and these were reproduced in, 1858 
imapatphietanebrench and Hm glish, (ic. somn seme nts yaaa ao ee pene 
Hon. A. T. Galt advocated federal union in speeches delivered in Toronto 
BERG) ROT EIFOOIRGH NG: Gate airs oft ta ents haere Sie Gna Medan Giese or AL alee 2h ae 


Hon. T. D. McGee supported Mr. Galt in favour of a federal union, in the 
Re is lab erObt CO asada eat bien secaheitaee so cen oath Peagrans MWe, bore uk ae Aes fe aoe 
Governor General Sir Edmund Head, in closing the session of the Canadian 
legislature, said ‘‘I propose during the recess to communicate with Her 
Majesty’s Government and with the Governments of the sister colonies. 

. Tam desirous of inviting them to discuss with us the principles on 
which a bond of a federal character, uniting the Provinces of British 
North America, may perhaps hereafter be practical.”.................... 

Messrs. Cartier, Ross and Galt sent to England as a delegation to urge the 
home government to appoint delegates from all the provinces to discuss the 
WAT Or Neat hey ah Raat ROMS SCL car: fey MEY, MULL Te A Delia kia Gee g VOMET ROACARE AAKCOIE Vag 

Hon. Alexander Morris delivered a lecture in ‘Montreal in advocacy of a 
federal union. It was published under the title Nova Britannia or British 
North America, its extent and future. The Canadian Nature says, “the 
lecturer sees in the future a fusion of races, a union of all the existing 
provinces with new provinces to grow up in the West, and a railway to the 
DCL t an tee Hea neck ene tide oe Reais LAS ee ta Mere bide «Deedee aCe naS Ne Acces co BY 

James Anderson published a letter in the Montreal Gazette, during 1858, 
under the nom de plume ‘‘ Obiter dictum,” urging Union of the Provinces. 
In it, referring to Sir John A. Macdonald, he says, ‘‘ the primary mind of 
the Canadian Legislative Assembly was ‘long ago prepared for the incor- 
poration of the British American Provinces.”...2. 035) ....... 

Nova Scotian delegates, in an interview with Mr. Labouchere, then Colonial 
Secretary, were informed that the Imperial Government would interpose 
no obstacles to the union. M. Labouchere himself thought a union of the 
Maritime Provinces would be highly beneficial..................00 000005 
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1851 
1851 


1854 


1855 


1858 


1853 


1858 
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49nd. 


43rd. 


44th. 


45th. 
46th. 
47th. 


48th. 


49th. 


50th. 


51st. 


52nd. 


53rd. 


54th. 
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Bristol (England) merchants urged upon the Imperial Government the im- 
portance of the Intercolonial Railway with a view to advance the Union 
Ue LercAi(8) | Egeuaa ty Re ak aan Re 02 RP eRe aus AY nape TSR 5° 
Tiber Convention held in Toronto in November, 1859, passed a resolution 
against.the anion of. the Provinces .02/0105. dil ieee el hide week aie 
The Halifax Reporter published editorials favouring Federal Union. An 
elaborate one appeared in the issue published on the day the Prince of 
Wales landed in Halifax, and elicited from His Royal Highness an expres- 
BION OF APPTOVALL Wd. gave. PMA Oat nome gfe OBE CRATE ORES RL ere Aah ae 
The Canadian Legislature discussed the question of Union in connection 
with the question of a fixed. seat of Government................000020000- 
Hon. Charles Tupper (now Sir Chas., Bart.) delivered a lecture in favour 
of Confederation, in St. John, N. Bat. As, ble poe se Maa © Deere 
Sir John A. Macdonald, in an address to the electors of Kingston, said “The 
Government will not relax its exertions to effect a Confederation of the 
British NorthvA mericansErGvancese: 28 uk. anes eh neta ae Cee ete 
Hon. Joseph Howe moved a resolution in the Nova Scotian Assembly 
requesting the Lieutenant-Governor to communicate with the Colonial 
Secretary, the Governor General and the several Lieutenant-Governors, in 
order to ascertain theirsvaews eco cay ese re eee eee aes ee ee 
Duke of Newcastle, then Colonial Secretary, i in a despatch to the Governor 
General, said, ‘‘ If a union, either partial or complete, should hereafter be 
proposed with the consent of all the provinces to be united, I am sure the 
matter will be weighed in this country by the public, by the Parliament and 
by Her Majesty’s Government, with no other feeling than an anxiety to 
discern and promote any course most conducive to the prosperity, the 
strength and the harmony of the British communities in it.” 
Hon. George Brown, from a committee of the Canadian Legislature, reported 
in favour‘ofa Federal Union el, bdon Gi Pata ah ae 
Delegates from the Maritime Provinces, under authority of Mr. Howe’s resolu- 
tion, met at Charlottetown to consider maritime union. Hon. Mr. Tupper 
for Nova Scotia, Hon. Mr. Tilley for New Brunswick and Hon. Mr. 
Pope for Prince Edward Island were instrumental in having a resolution 
passed by the several legislatures, authorizing the appointment of delegates. 
Delegates from the Province of Canada appeared at the Conference in Char- 
lottetown and applied for admission. Those delegates were Messrs. John 
A. Macdonald, George Brown, G. E. Cartier, A. T. Galt, T. D’Arcy McGee, 
Jabs br Langevin, Wm. McDougall and Alexander Campbell mae ee 
From the representations of the Ganadian delegates came the adjournment of 
the discussion and the meeting of delegates at an Interprovincial Confer- 
ene Mela ince bees. yis-ecs sas viwetme ee « whiten ye uate borane yt ene Nae 
The following are the names of delegates usually called the ‘‘ fathers of Con- 
federation ”:— 


CANADA. : 


Hon. Sir Etienne P. Taché, Premier. 
John A, Macdonald, Attorney General, West. 
‘* Geo: E. Cartier, Attorney General, Fast. 
‘* Wm. McDougall, Provincial Secretary. 
‘* Geo. Brown, President of Council. 
i AL eer ad E Minister of Finance. 
‘¢ Alexander ‘Campbell, Commissioner of Crown Tends 
** Oliver Mowat, Postmaster General. 
glia Bd Langevin, Solicitor General, East. 
‘¢ TT. D. McGee, Minister of Agriculture. 
*¢ J. Cockburn, Solicitor General, West. 
‘¢ J.C. Chapais, Commissioner of Public Works. 


Nova Scotia. 


Hon. Charles Tupper, Provincial Secretary. 
“¢ W. A. Henry, Attorney General. 
“ed. McCully. 

‘© A. G. Archibald. 
‘* R. B. Dickie. 


1859 
1859 


1860 


1860 
1860 


1861 


1861 


1862 
1864 


1864 


1864 


1864 
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New BrvuNSWICK. 


Hon, S. L. Tilley, Provincial Secretary. 
J. M. Johnston, Attorney General. 
‘¢ P. Mitchell. 
** Charles Mitchell. 
‘¢ KE. Chandler. 
‘* W. H. Steeves. 
cpanel ig Garey: 


Prince Epwaxrp ISLANnn. 
Hon. Col. Grey, President of Council. 


eae Ne Palmer, Attorney General. 
‘* W. H. Pope, Provincial Secretary. 


“* G. Coles. 
fe Faviland 
SH Winalen: 


« A.:-A. McDonald. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Hon. F. B. 8. Carter, Speaker House of Assembly. 
‘¢ Ambrose Shea. 


. Hon. Joseph Cauchon wrote a Pamphlet in favour of Confederation........ 1865 
. Union resolutions carried in Canadian Legislature in the Council by 45 to 15 ; 


in Assembly by 91 to 33. The 91 who voted for union comprised 54 from 
Upper Canada and 37 from Lower ; 25 from Lower Canada and 8 from 
Upper Canada composed the minority in the Legislative Assembly ....... 1865 


. The Legislatures of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia referred the subject to 


NSU MeLIA ry CrOVELTMCING, et hci dt UA Moe LA ba A ARE: Muaeien baie diak ay eats 1866 


. Delegates from all the Provinces--Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 


in accordance with the terms of the resolutions passed by the Legislatures 
of the Maritime Provinces, proceeded to England and organized in London, 


With oI) Onms 2 Viaedonald- ag chairman 0. ie. Su cacs oye la sce ac eee 1866 
. Union Act, as framed by the Conference, passed by the Imperial Parliament 

andirecei Ven one, (agen et assent. Marches. leaves Sinks tats colds oo. wanes 1867 
: ee Proclamation of the Union issued from Windsor Castle, May 22nd.. 1867 


The Union proclaimed throughout the four Provinces which thus became the 
Hommion ort aria, uly Bb a See ah cigs lok via be Waseda ong ole 1867 


. Imperial Order in Council issued transferri ing Rupert? s Land and the North- 


west Territories to the Dominion, the franchises of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany being purchased by Canada for £300,000 (money consideration) and 


OLMOCOMISITCLAUIOTISUN NRA. Hoke nc Pantech Sb PE Ek ue a ita ea aya ke Meee co 1870 
. Manitoba created a Province by Act of Canadian Parliament, 15th July .... 1870 
a DrvishiColdmbpiajomed the Umion,- 20th J ulysch ov oa sae eye a le eee vale as 1871 


. Fortifications and Military lands, excepting Halifax and Victoria, B.C., 


transferred by the Imperial Government to the Dominion Government, by 


rerritisG OUNCLERNE Mee ole. Tere ede Coane Mtn oe oto hs eee ss ee cist Beles 1870-71-72 
. Prince Edward Island joined the Confederation, Ist J 10 aN Se BR pals fraun 1873 
. North-west Territories made a government separate from Manitoba, October. 1876 
. Islands of the Arctic Archipelago transferred to Canada by the Imperial 

Cpivernimenta 1st mopreuiben shee a tae -claisieats COM AIT oat ood feo a a woe 1880 
. Boundaries between Ontario and Manitoba defined by decision of the judicial 

Committee of the Try y- Counc of Hn ghand atic s: aq ees, (a eeepc ap eee 1884 
. North-west Territories given representation in Federal Parliament. Act... 1886 
. North-west Territories given Elective Assembly. Act.................... 1888 


. Northerly, westerly and easterly boundaries of Ontario defined by Imperial 


War liatneiives co. Mees ooh 3 Ber a ein OY Aa ae PUGS.” has ete aa Rae Se 1889 
(See Dominion Acts 1890). 


. Right of appeal from decision of the Supreme Court of North-west Territo- 


ries to Her Majesty in Privy Council granted by Order in Council, 30th 

OLLIE VE eee Me Ie Ried Mein Men aya TAG nUe Mere <n "s,s a nies REM aa ok |e aN ON 1891 
riche of appeal from decision of Court of Queen’s Bench, Manitoba, to Her 

Majesty in Privy Council, granted by Imperial Order in Council, 26th 

SES OCT 0G oe NR EO ME aD Re ARTETA. iar. + 5 aint Sie Melts e's chal aie. ative OO 1892 
(See Order in Council in Dominion Statute, 1894). 
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48. The following is a list of the Governors General of Canada since 
Confederation, with the dates of their respective appointments : 


GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA. 


Date of 
Name. Appointmen . 
The Rt: Hon. Viscount Moncek,¢G, CoM.G vc ieee eae June, 1, 1867 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lisgar, G.C.M.G., (Sir John Young).../Dec. 29, 1868. 
.M.G|May 22, 1872. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, K. pe K.C.B.,. G. 
The te Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, IS T., Gi CM.G.,.P. Cs 


En RR, Oo ee MEW a AE emi ton A GG Oct. 5, 1878. 


The Moat Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G., &c.|Aug. 18, 1883 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Preston,* G.C.B 
The Rt. Hon. the Karl of Aberdeen, K.T.................. May 22, 1893 


ASL ” May 1, 1888. 


. July 
Feb. 
June 


Nov. 
.|Oct. 


une 
.|Sept. 


Date of 
Assumption of 
Office. 


1, 1867 
2, 1869 
25, 1872 


25, 1878 
23, 1883 
11, 1888 
18, 1893 


*Succeeded to the Earldom of Derby on the death of his brother, April 21st, 1893. 


49. The succeeding tables give the names of the present members of the 
Dominion Government, arranged according to precedence, and of the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, and the dates of the opening and closing of each 
session composing the different Parliaments since Confederation. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—OTTAWA. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL, THE RicgHtT Hon. EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


1895. 
Premier and President of Council............. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G. 
(Postmaster Generalsey 9.0) song hen eae Sir Adolphe Caron, K.C.M.G. 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries............ ‘¢ John Costigan. 
imanncet. 8s 55 ches ea cee ae. ** Geo. E. Foster. 
ry JUSTICE FOAL cen ck ee Hee ** Sir Charles H. Tupper, K.C.M.G. 
ie Railways and Canals............. ‘¢ John Haggart. 
5% PUDIEUW OFS. cot iaok Sete eee “* J. A. Ouimet. 
s Interior and Superintendent of 
Dinidigh A TLOITS ek on Dama ‘¢ T. Mayne Daly. 
e IN CRICUIENUC?,.. (5 21a. Weasel 
ca ‘Vrade.and: Cominerce so... 0.6 es st WB: Ives. 
. OVE icistee tolls ute ieee bot ees caaae ** A. R. Dickey. 
pectotary Ol otaneic 2%. .08 san ane eee eee ‘* W.H. Montague. 
Without portfolio | CIN Ve ENS RENE A Soc tl Phas 9 *¢ Sir Frank Smith. 


| RETR NOEL 5 seks bs Rates Cet ch D. Ferguson. 
The above form the Cabinet. 


Members of the Government, but not of the Cabinet or Privy Council. 


Solicitor Genesee... cow a bce ee r,s. Hon, Jno, J. Curran, O:@: 
Controller.of inland Revenues... “c.008 soe ‘¢ John F. Wood, Q.C. 


Gustomsree a tele ee ee ‘< SN. Clarke Wallace. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


MEMBERS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, NOT NOW MEMBERS OF THE 
CABINET.* 


Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Sir Hector L. Langevin, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Wm. McDougall, C.B. 

Sir Wm. Pearce Howland, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Peter Mitchell. 

James Cox Aikins. 

Théodore Robitaille. 

Hugh McDonald. 

Edward Blake 

Sir Richard J. Cartwright, K.C.M.G. 
David Laird. 

Donald Alexander Macdonald. 


‘Télesphore Fournier (Judge, Supreme Court). 


William Ross. 


William B. Vail. 


David Mills. 


Richard William Scott.  V 
‘Charles A. P. Pelletier, C.M.G. 


Wilfred Laurier. 


Alfred G. Jones. 
James McDonald (Chief Justice, Nova Scotia). 


Louis F. R. Masson. 
Louis F. G. Baby (Judge). 


Sir David L. Macpherson, K.C.M.G. 
‘Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. (High Commissioner). 


C. C. Colby. 

George A. Kirkpatrick (Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario). 
Wm. Miller. 

George W. Allan. 


Sir Alex. Lacoste, Knight (Chief Justice, Quebec). 


Edgar Dewdney (Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia). 
Joseph A. Chapleau (Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec). 
A. R. Angers. 


*Members of the Privy Council are styled ‘‘ Honourable, ” and for life. 
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DOMINION PARLIAMENTS SINCE 1867. 


Date of 
No. oF PARLIAMENTS. Session,.§ —— ——— —- — 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
IsteParliament en oi... 1c. nee MES ths 2. wee Nov. 6, 1867..|May 22, 1868..]) 
Di 24. ee April 15, 1869..|June 22, 1869. .| | 
ord «Neb. 15, 1870 “aia. 2-12. 18 70o rary 8, 1872. 
Athi teat fon LOS LOG. een, LS unenty| 
BGI, ce April 11,.1872..)June 14, 1872..|) 
2NOsb arliainenbe.s sce: sane Tist. ..432| March 5, 1873.4) Avie 15, 1Sia.. 
Ond... ... ‘Oct. 23, 1873..|Nov. 7, 1873.. } Jan. 2, 1874. 
Sra Parliamente....00). ..o7 ASC eeeee March 26, 1874..|May 26, 1874..]) 
015 Bi a Keb. 491875. tA pril- 81875, a) 
Orde oa eS oS TORS 7G if h2 187 Oo ee rake 32 Lege 
At NS te i SEIST ale coe LO rd. ae 
Sth os seees = 7, 1878..|May 10, 1878. .| ) 
AthiParhianionty ccs 1acs 2. s LSte. fee Feb: 13,.1879 i Meaye-15, 61879. | 
716 ee he £0) (S12 71 880 Saar 7, 1880. , 
Ged een ‘Dec. 9, 1880. .|March 21, 1881. May 18, 1882. 
Ath ye oe \Feb; 9, 1882..|\May 417, 1882. . 
bth Parliaments 5. ..0) +203 Leth. Feb. 8, 1883..|May 25, 1883.. | 
2nd... . |Jan. 17, 1884../April 19, 1884. .} | . 
Sed mths Fen, 2 W885. uly 20, 1885..| Jan. 15, 1887. 
4th ely ‘Feb. 25, 1886../June 2, 1886.. 
6th Parliament... ese. Ste ae April 13, 1887../June 23, 1887. 
2nd. fo eeee ‘Feb. 23, 1888..|May 22, 1888: . 
Beal a a Jen.’ 81,1889.) -" 21880 gee 
40h ote at plea LO, aL OOO, | lice kOe LoeUee 
(th Parliaments»... . 42.5.4 ih; Grae ts April 29, 1891..|Sept. 30, 1891. . 
Unde tee \Feb. - 25, 1892. :|July . 9, 1892+. 
Srd weet Jan. 26, 1893..;/April. 1, 1893.. 
4th.... . |March15, 1894. .|July 23, 1894.. 
Digs aan April 18, 1895. .| <‘‘ 22, 1895.. 


* Adjourned from 21st Dec., 1867, to 12th March, 1868, to allow the Local Legislatures 


to meet. 
+ Adjourned 23rd May till 13th August. 


50. There have been six complete Parliaments since Confederation. The 
first Parliament was the longest one, and the second was the shortest. The 
average length of each session has been 89 days, or nearly 13 weeks. The 
longest session was in 1885, viz., 24 weeks and 4 days; the next longest 
was in 1891, viz., 22 weeks. The shortest session was in 1873, and only 
lasted 2 weeks and | day. ; 


51. There have been but two changes of Government and six ministries 
since Confederation; and with the exception of the period from 17th 
November, 1873, to 17th October, 1878, Sir John Macdonald was at the 
head of the Government from Ist July, 1867, to the day of his death, on 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. on 


the 6th June, 1891. There have been five Premiers—Rt. Hon. Sir John 
A. Macdonald, Hon. Alexande. Mackenzie, Hon. Sir John Abbott, Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Thompson and Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 


52. The following are the nimes of members from time to time composing 
the Ministries, with the dates of their appointments :— 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION. 


First MINISTRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name Appointment. 

hy Fit ii ce oo tecaas os ts Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B..\July 1, 1867 
Minister of Justice and Attor- 

moy General ...2.56...2-.560- Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B..|July 1, 1867 

Minister of Finance........... Hon. SiiAt Peal Gear Mane hn vc feae eta July 1, 1867 

Ere Olitaiise Tae etc tu he et Noy. 30, 1867 

Sem STIs MIRATICISAIMOK GE). fa.) a Sheng. (Oct. 9, 1869 

SA IEDM Geb U ONG te ath sacked sneak ie. c Feb. 22, 1873 

Minister of Public Works..... tony eMielougalla. we oe sus eae bean July 1, 1867 

Se Sire bLector, Lasuangeyin,, 5% vac. der.. |\Dee. 9, 1869 

Minister of Militia and Defence| Hon. Sir George HK. Cartier................ July 1, 1867 

PR ELUST AVCT OMB mantcdters 04 Vado ood tot “ 1, 1873 

Minister of Customs.......... TOM Oa Oven ome mse” fC es July 1, 1867 

menor Co haries || Upper cmos test eva (Phebe 22, 1878, 

Meimister of sAcricuiture......../Hon..J..C, Chapais...... 05... eee se eee July 1, 1867 

CPA PL YUN Uae yen ees ee ae eee ‘Nov. 16, 1869 

PT 8 Kea elo) Sie Ee ats geo ao Oct. 25, 1871 

Postmaster General........... Ei Oli OIE AS amelie sn ogc Seon se Oe ee ne (July 1, 1867 

att) Ol sO CONTOLS 55.0 eee a kee | oi 1, 1873 

Minister of Marineand Fisheries|Hon. Peter Mitchell.......... .........0... J uly 1, 1867 

Minister of Inland Revenue...|Hon. W. P. Howland....... ........ DO A ByVal 8 a het eve 

WMV UORIIG cat eh tec 803,. cokes eee tae en eee Noy. 16, 1869 

(ce Sin Charles. Tupper ..c.4cne ae in Shae July 2, 1872 

(ee Loni, O Connomesiges «ac Lt ote soe: ‘March 4, 1873 

Me bir VL, cher] DOGcr baat Mined g Met cede cee July 1 1873 

Minister of Interior..... Buea HonasiruAeean pelle ste.c sean cays has > ste July? 1, 1873 

President of Council....... ee LOM ACen ASOIAIE. <2 oc, oto toe ems oc July 1, 1867 

Dre LOREEN TLOW Goa. cuctatvns fod ca ara aie 5 Jan. 30, 1869 

Pets WCle MCOIMINY eto Nace Atri tee ekg Ao fas Noy. 16, 1869 

ae SAC HAT LOS Upper <\,5 Vewere. oh _....{June 21, 1870 

ee) Olan Ch COOTINOR. 1c.ca a acca: tis, chee July 2, 1872 

PPP EL UCI AVLC DONALG-W. aa sage Pe ines scales June 14, 1873 

Receiver General.............. TA Gti, Mee ONY neds ek tae eee ae.< Se ek July 1, 1867 

SIR Og CEN GS SR MRR ro SR eer Noy. 16, 1869 

bid Piicodore Robitaille PRO eekly 5 ai, Jan. 30, 1873 

Secretary of State ............ Pianicsce Elector U., Liangevitien, «. cfs. + os: July 1, 1867 


SSE Ce ae) AMICINIS 5. tone RUE TE Ee creer a Dec. 9, 1869 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
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CONFEDERATION—Continued. 


First Ministry— Ooncluded. 


OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Secretary of State for the Pro- 
VITICOS SA es wiak as cee ee Hon A. GagA robin id ae. 2 552 (ae oe oe July 1, 1867 
Ohio OSE Dk (ELOWIO\ Sac wes nace Va Pee Ceara Nov. 16, 1869 
po UM. Gibbs cites ey Sir a eee June 14, 1873 
Whthout-ofice®, 24:42. owieae oe Hon JOS Ag iste, aact ee” bee eee Nov. 16, 1869 
The Ministry resigned on 6th November, 1873. 
SECOND MINISTRY. 
PE EIIB? see. vis eek > eke Hon. Alexander Mackenzie ............... Nov. 71873 
Minister of Public Works ..... Hon: Alexander Mackenzie ...:..¢..0...)- Rs 7, 1873 
Minister of Justice and Attor- ; 
ney Genevalymae eee ../2 sree Hon.) 7A. ame. Dorion th. isan Cae Noveris isi. 
“<. - Télesphore Moarmmier.a, 2.2 eccsee July 8, 1874 
SEO Ward Blake stot we, SoeeL Ca 2 ty tan May 19, 1875 
‘vb Hodolphe: laaflamme ss 20, 08s ia en June 8, 1878 
Minister of Finance......... .|Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright........... .. Nov. .7; 1873 
Minister of Militia and Defence!|Hon. Wm, Ross...-...........,.....0000- Nove 7, 1873 
FESO fe SV BA a Are a Sept. 30, 1874 
BSS TGP ONES orks geek Uiit cae Ry eae eee Jan. 21, 1878 
Minister of Customs ...... ... Hon. Tsaae Burpee si iy. tian ae eee Nov. 7, 1873 
Minister of Agriculture ....... Hon. L. Letellier de St. Just........ ae CN OW aa, LOO 
is CCAS Pelletion s 10 ay cAt saat ene Jan. 26, 1877 
Postmaster General............ Eons Donald "A. Macdonald cc. Nov. 7, 1873 
st. - Pelesphore FP Garnier” sce oor ee May 19, 1875 
oS odes So EMINtngtOn ao. ois oye Oct: 9, 1875. 
Minister of Marine and Fish- 
SLICE ners Seeman ws chs HonsAldbett.) “onnthee oo 5 Siegel ae Nov. if; 1873 
Minister of Inland Revenue ...|Hon. Télesphore Fournier ................ Novtni L873 
‘SU elixeGeothrionegr. ace on ere e eee July 8, 1874 
> Rodolphetaflammie ws \.c2 6 ox au eee Nov. 9, 1876 
*SPeROSe PIMC aUChO hes athe cee mere June 8, 1877 
SO Wilfred Tatrtercc ota ta 0 7 ee ee Oct: -8,1877 
Minister of Interior........... Hon. DavadsMaitrds. 220) 1 ae ee Now. 751873 
saab) Bre Co hata ak BF Wea uel ee ma nS Mp A: Oct. 24, 1876 
President of Council ........ \Hon. LAS Huntinetons seen 5 eae ee ‘Jan. 20, 1874 
“*», Joseph) Cavchony. 2 s5g.4.: eee cer aT lero 
“Sa. Waward blake Sao .6 eee Lo June 8, 1877 
Receiver General .............| Hon, Thomas) Cofiim® 0-3 wats lacy: ae Gene eee INov. 7, 1873 
Secretary of State ...:........ ‘Hon,..David' Christie. © 20.2 40.2... ham NOVsNT, 1873 
Lote RE WS Cottage to ies cnn,. en eee jJan. 9, 1874 
ie a | 
Without.ctticosswate.. 6. S, HomBdward* Blake os. 2c, to ee eee ‘Nov. 7, 1873 
88. “RG WESC OEE ANAM Neh 2500 a ae 3 7, 1873 


The Ministry resigned on the 16th October, 1878. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION—Continued. 
Tuirp MINIsTRY. 
; Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
PPeUOUL ter ae oe aloe t 2 is aw 28 ‘Right Hon. Sir J. A. Macdonald, K.C.B.../Oct. 17, 1878 
Minister of Justice and Noe 
ney General. .:::.s2s722.:. Hon. Sa eet UC ONALCG. ssc) o cinls re hove dl Oct. 17, 1878 
; Sir Alexander Camphell............. May 20, 1881 
ore oii steels NOMI PSOM-s 4 satuie as o cln oe Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Finance...... .... Labes riety anys ete! LTC ceca A a Pinta nee Oct. 17, 1878 
me UNSEEN INTC Cl AN te Does fe bh oe ot Dec. 10, 1885 
ie Pele martes “Livpper 4 acces + ki cos Jan. 27, 1887 
gar GeOEge ie HOSbCLe «J. 24. ley yes o5)s cc te May 29, 1888 
Minister of Public Works ..... Hou-ein Charles Puppet) rsa cacnnc ees ks Oct. 17, 1878 
+a) Sim. Heetarmenlbaneevin, 2s 6h 2. 28 May 20, 1879 
Minister of Railwaysand Canals|Hon. Sir Charles Tupper ................. May 20, 1879 
Ste Ont EF Opewe ur ree nny Fa ess Cane e Sept. 25, 1885 
Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B.|Nov. 28, 1889 
Minister of Militia and Defence Hon. 1) GN aot WY a ae Be carr ce Oct. 19, 1878 
Sir Alexander Campbell.......... . Jan. 16, 1880 
ye toot boca Ie ap ed aweres id DL S16) | eae BA ep hae Nov. 8, 1880 
Minister of Customs’ .....0.... Hon. Mackenzie Bowell................00. Oct. 19, 1887 
Minister of Agriculture ....... HOns Weer Pope. pene ener. ets, ells aes Oct. 17, 1878 
Fe LOMO ATNMOLA eters oa ies < Aa names Sept. 25, 1885 
Postmaster General ..........! Hon? Sir: Hector. Langevin: . ave vss Oct. 19, 1878 
Poh emoir At Campbelle seeks a 20%, ora S a May 20, 1879 
Se OME) Conner su kms caset ess) SMe Jan. 16, 1880 
eer irate A OO 101 acs) MO Map He hy rain Pee Rt Nov. 8, 1880 
int ohne Connor ii:i5s 6 ate. . May 20, 1881 
Moe hou Canlingin. «0.5.1 saeataer: ae cae ‘“* 23, 1882 
Ve L OLECA AO AIM OELI CC fei meaner heist reed. Sept. 25, 1885 
area WW aL uelan 2260.1) Velma bi resi Jan. 17, 1887 
Pee ONNIG. ELAS OOrt amen Acie eather, Aug. 3, 1888 
Minister of Marine and Fish 
eV oS ene rete a, ee 1 ey ale as Beal OGu 5y0) 0c 3A agra rt tt SV ER ie Oct. 19, 1878 
ua AG Nee VLC elair., .\. sates eee tak uae July 10, 1882 
Cannas Bee hoster. ).. ar rAleinmeeer: {oo es Dec. 10, 1885 
Sw Crabs Ap Dele. «tic See ee Palte eile Gee May 31, 1888 
Nrmister oninland ievenue.....; Lon. LiakGe Baby. .. 4 Ujece5 deeen te ek: Oct. 26, 1878 
ip ctype ICONS, 3 Ais ei aoe As 2 Nov. 8, 1880 
Si fare OAT COSEIMAN |. :/)2>. hyn manent eres 3 May 23, 1882 
Minister of Interior........... ‘Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B. Oct. 17, 1878 
WHonesiriD tie Macphersone yee wets 4. 17, 1883 
Sos Themes? White, «30 sl vsmeee. Pek cine: Aug. 5, 1885 
YS Ea ear Dew aney... caterer ae 6 econ fs 3, 1888 
| 
President of Council... ........ HonyJohnrO' Connor 2) eee eee oe Oct. 17, 1878 
Cee LOUet 7 tt. Ev. Nassau aioe tes os Jan. 16, 1880 
<5) oseph. A... Mousseatligans noes des eu sas Nov. 8, 1880 
See Ass Wr eiVLCl ean: cameraman te Ne 2 2G... ances May 20, 1881 
‘Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B. Oct, 17, 1883 
Hon... C. Colby i. eigeperaeeesetaessabiga ov. 28, 1889 
Receiver Generals; 3.50.50. < 55 home soir Alexa. Camppellan se ted.g cc ech 54s 5 INOve aS; 1515 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
. CONFEDERATION—Continued. 
TuirD Ministry—Concluded. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Secretary of State ............ Hons Jo pA alin Oe ae hee scare eegOct., 19, 187s 
£< Jonn. O Connor iss t peauke rn tian eee Nov. 8, 1880 
** ) J osephvA» Mousseat. ys hen.) scan May 20, 1881 
Mah Gers fra War OL pele) ame bugeat ioe te EB a 5 July 29, 1882 
IVY EOE Ofcom ern No nee HonviRe DD sWalmot 4 Gia cecs se aeen eee ee Nov. 8, 1878 
‘fe Sir Wo ty. Macphersons si) een ae Feb. 11, 1880 
*Sor HW PA MRICMONIEDY Ad, ckeee oreuncte bikers eee July 29, 1882 
SS cated ee WAC DOtbs , Shs...) ee mere eee May 18, 1887 
Sir John A. Macdonald died 6th June, 1891. 
FourtH MInIstry. 
Premier and President of the 
Moun ieee eae onan ec PLONE Olt evel = Ole AW bObbyK. Couvl. Grae Ame June 16, 1891 
Minister of Public Works...... Hon. Sir HectormL Langevine. vn ae May 20, 1879 
=) Josep meAeOuimeta tle cae nied ae aU Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Customs........... Hon. ‘Mackenzie Bowell 4.30025 0 222 Oct. 19, 1879 
“he JL OSe DH Ghapleat eau. 2. elke Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Militias 23.2. .00-02. Hon: Sitnnre. Caronttrass sci ote ee Nov. 8, 1880 
‘Macken aeuBowell ods toes orks eee Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Agriculture........ Hon. John @arling 2 eeu seni sts, 7 ee ee Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Inland Revenue ...|Hon. John Costigan ..................-2.- May 23, 1882 
Secretary of State............. Hon d GAC haieai ir) Ste sere July 29, 1882 
fe fe) ATMORIO Ae EGET SOM te), iy c Seccae kee ee Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Justice .. 0.0... 5. HonsSirdssrD Thompsons). & eee Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Finance........... Hoent Geor Hoboster hs 12 bee. tere ean May 29, 1888 
Minister of Marine and Fish- 
Sie peek the ae Bids ke OM Olah. {biyehd's) he een wepe re Sg ee on May 31, 1888 
Minister of Interior and Super- 
intendent General of Indian 
PATE RAT S| oat ete at ny oh5-ahare eters Hon. Edgar: Dewdney, i...) eee Aug. 3, 1888 
betel Whar Kod BU hie ane eee ES ech aa em, 2 Oct. 17, 1892 
Postmaster General............ Honi sl Ga acpartic, dais oe Caatini see Aug. 3, 1888 
+ ie pIPA AE, Caronieera eroae cts ce Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Railways and Canals|/Hon. J. G. Haggart......... RP ER Pe 25) Jan. 11, 1892 
Without office .....,...... pod o,| EROni le Ban Kessaiid Ghigo ces eee eke eee ne July 29, 1882 


When the above Ministry was formed the then Ministers retained their 
portfolios and were not reappointed ; consequently, the dates of their 
original appointments are repeated. 


Sir John Abbott resigned (from ill-health) on the 5th December, 1892. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONF EDERATION—Continued. 
FirtH MINISTRY. 
Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment. 

POE Ot ee eee As tea ah dacee. Rt. Hon. Sir J. 8S. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G.|Dec. 5, 1892 
Ministerof Justiceand Attorney 

GrOnOPaL en ye sceu noe ek lass Rt. Hon. Sir J. S. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G.|Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Trade and Com- 

POLO GM oie hie hms b's, othe Bh-be: Hon: Mackenzie Bowell) ).)c. sésiicciS) S25 Dec. 5, 1892 
Postmaster General........... Hons Sins PaCaronttK CoM. Gee. see: Jan. 25, 1892 
Secretary of State.2. 2 .. -.>-: dion. John Costigan. 200s... ee oe cece Dec. 5, 1892 
Minister of Finance........... Toth Gyrekiss POBLOT OMe Rag eik ls J etd aa May 29, 1888 
Minister of Marineand Fisheries} Hon. Sir C. H. Tupper, K.C.M.G.......... May 31, 1888 
Minister of Railways and Canals|Hon. John G. Haggart.................... Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Public Works...... FLO A eRAy OUNCE. ete oy sis Alaa ee kd t ees Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Militia............ Fon. dS, nGrePa thereon gem beste sno ovens eles Dec. 5, 1892 
Minister of Interior and Super- 

intendent General of Indian 

NGUSITS A bere ase ee head Eon. hes. Mi Daly ase ees dc2 iss cae dar ea ed Oct. 17, 1892 
Minister of Agriculture. ...... LOW eA EBA NO CRG eae eerie ant a ee es Deco 571892 
resign by Ol bie, COUNGII6G 20 (2.1 ELon® Wit Be LvVesei i 5.4 Soe ae ee kha ew cant Dec. 5, 1892 
Without portfolo....... ny Reha Honea cirs) ol, Caring iheCaMh. Gy oo wus. Dec. 5, 1892 

CMT RR Sapo fo saute a ‘sed gs Ona Sind ranie OMLth is we cane e, Jace © vara July 29, 1882 

Not in the Cabinet. 
poucitor Generali, os i624 fos ane Hon nore s\Gurran GO. Olena e's pre ee Dee. 5, 1892 
Controller of Inland Revenue..|Hon. John F. Wood, Q.C. ........ nee Dec. 5, 1892 
Controller of Customs......... Hon. N. Clarke Wallace...... Se Fy ieee Dec. 5, 1892 


Some of the Ministers being continued in their then present positions, 
the dates of their original appointments are given. 


Rt. Hon. Sir John Thompson died on 12th December, 1894, in Windsor 


Castle. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION—Concluded. 


SrxrH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premiers Gath UR eee nes oot Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G..... Dec. 21, 1894 
Minister of Justiceand Attorney 

General ae ee Paul (oak dea How. Sir C.. H.  Tupper ek. CaM Gs: sas aes Dec. 21, 1894 
Minister of Trade and Com- 

MOOT COLC Ree mi eS tice one a eae Homsgwit Bil ves. 21 os eters ~maDee: a 21, 1594 
Postmaster General. .......... HonsSireA: a. Caron KiC MG. tad sere Jan. 25, 1892 
Secretary of State............. Hon; Ag, Dickey. ect h ecb eee eee Dic. 21, 1894 
Minister of Finance..... ..... Hon: Goose Gates Ags. te, se ee . May 29, 1888 
Minister of Marineand Fisheries|Hon. John Costigan....................0.. Dec. 21, 1894 
Minister of Railways and Canals|Hon. J. G. Hagegart.....0..0 ..cee. ewes tees Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Public Works...... ft Hone) PAM OOIMSE 33h. ose se eee Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of: Militia... . 2). 2.0. Hon? Jc Patterson, -ieiktin.< os ees oe Dec. 5, 1892 
Minister of Interior and Super- 

intendent General of Indian 

JN GEN STWR. t QC) aU Ae AD a Hons Dhos ME Dalye. beanies sees IE 2 Oct. 17, 1892 
Minister of Agriculture*....... Hon. 2A. Ra 2A gers) Fab Es Sis eee Dees, “5;1892 
Without portfolio........ son (Fon: Sit Frank Suuth@net. og fh Sede July 29, 1882 

OV MMAR ELEE Doce tots rat eo ghoent Hon. W. H. Montaruewainice. caer cee Dec. 21, 1894 
‘ae ELAR AGA oes Hons Daherousenvun-npae eee cis. ote a .»»-|Dec. 21, 1894 

Not in the Cabinet. 
Solicitor General: i... )..) 5 .: Hon: nosds Curran, Qa Si ocie ee toe Dec. 5, 1892 
Controller of Inland Revenue..)/Hon. Jno. F. Wood, Q.C...............0-- Dec. 5, 1892 
Controller of Customs.... ... ..|Hon. N. Clarke Wallace........ i cae Dec. 5, 1892. 


*Hon. Mr. Angers resigned in July, 1895. 


Some of the Ministers being continued in their then present positions, 
the dates of their original appointments are given. 

Subsequently Hon. J. C. Patterson resigned and Hon. A. R. Dickey 
became Minister of Militia, and Hon. W. H. Montague, Secretary of State. 

The list of the Senators and Members of the Commons will be found in 
the Appendix at end of book. 
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53. The following tables give the names of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the several provinces, a list of the sessions of each Legislative Assembly, 


with the dates of the opening and closing, 


from the time each province, 


respectively, entered Confederation and the names of the present members 


of each Government. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES OF CANADA SINCE 
ADMISSION INTO THE CONFEDERATION. 


Province. 


EATION 0, ce Sector k ue 
a 


TLE Cte eee heey tenet ne, 


INGA COUIAT uber aie cic abn shoe 


INGWaDEUNSWiGk:.o3 80 ae sk oes 


IVE Chl ral Gig paar aig 0 Oe | Ries 


Nara Date of 
; Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted. ............ July 1, 1867 
Gus WeP. bomland, b.CaCrb akeiues) ae 14, 1868 
Sete Olle WV POTUNG EOL es. ot.) Saee see Nov. 5, 1873 
Dt Als SNE TOCLOMANCL ALi. Win cai st Miata a « May 18, 1875 
‘* John Beverley Robinson............. June 30, 1880 
** Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C. M. Gs 
1 epee Oe FUN ye Ded cat ian ce RN At OS as ’|Feb. 8, 1887 
Hee Oc) A sn IBKDAGLICK ar cetee: tos Gein May 30, 1892 
Hon. Sir Nt UE Bellean, (KoCeM Gas fo 32540) July 1, 1867 
Se mite N sg Ue el eat. Ke CAM Gre chases «ot Jan. 31, 1868 
acnMRene Wdounrd Caroll. cc. (o.sce. 0 se Feb. 11, 1873 
‘*.. Lue Letellier de St. Just, P.C........ Dec. 15, 1876 
** Théodore Robitaille, P. (Ghede sine nee July 26, 1879 
eee basal. “bes UVEASSONl Oe Lines ws wea teneien ee ale, Nov. 7, 1884 
POR EA EU LON TIC EIS . Vrmenencic. Sheds a kas fa Oct. 24, 1887 
Peed Pew Chapleau, ra. Sih See gate Dee. 5, 1892 
@ 
Uieut.-General Sir W. F, Williams......... July 1, 1867 
Major-General Sir C. Hastings Doyle, 
CME Gr ees es eee ee ehh 4 oe Oct. 18, 1867 
Lieut.-General Sir C. Hastings Doxe 
ES COREG Tee ee sy ie Mt hunt te oan tet Jan. 31, 1868 
Sir KeKenny sit! (acting) auc. den oa. sae) | May 13,1870 
ELON sel OSC DOVELOWS,2b a0. Cram me a. nyaaeuae ca 1, 1873 
SrA Cys Archibald, C.M.G., Q. Ce PC dys 40875 
‘* Matthew Henry "Richey A oh Me TT eae fi 4, 1883 
OS eT OW. NICLiGl AINE, Oren enc ae ek a 9, 1888 
‘¢ Malachy Bowes Daly Be eens CARE RE EN ts Ls oa 
Major-General C. (Ehs Doylex jones nee July 1, 1867 
Cols Wa PATGIN gs! U5.) ot Meme ores ote Oct. 18, 1867 
Hon. L. A. Wilmot, D. ‘CLL ede July 14, 1868 
aS. be Pilkey, CBee ee ee. Nov. 5, 1873 
ee Hd. barron, © handlers@ Osmge. wa. July 16, 1878 
“= Robert Duncan Wilmot. eC. 62. Feb. 11, 1880 
‘¢ Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., 4 
Be acest 2 bcs a eg ee rere. Ed ct. 31, 1885 
“ John TOV Cee. osc ss eer ee eo Sept. 21, 1893 
Oe OND AH ASCL....c\, aan 2s Gee Dec. 20, 1893 
Hon. A7,.G eArehibalds Pm enneie sk oe e May 20, 1870 
‘* Francis Goodschall Johnston......... April 9, 1872 
oi AlexanderVLorris.s ts Ou wl cae oA dear oe Dec. 2, 1872 
‘s Joseph iid Cauchony PO). cen v.55 <2: Nov. 26, 1877 
ee ATOR WAT TVS se pete camer ae oe rhe. Sept. 22, 1882 
ot ona Co Chal barge tee. Ae Gse cna July 1, 1888 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES OF CANADA SINCE 
ADMISSION INTO THE CONFEDERATION— Concluded. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
British Colimbtanes his. ane Hon. Jee Wie PGCE toe heh Seterne ein st eee duly. 5, 1578 
Albert Norton Richards: tee June 27, 1876 
=) Clement HH. Cormwalliuan ieee, aah oe Cth deed yhoo 
‘Fourogh (Nelson eae) 3. ba eee eee Feb. 8, 1887 
Od rar Dewaney.uc .2 aaa ts coc ae Nov. 1, 1892 
Prince Edward Island......... Hons WC ie Robinsons ho... ee June 10, 1873 
co) Sirdkvobert,podgson, Kiso. mech ete Nov. 22, 1873 
rp Lora as doe Hiawyiland hac cok om) eee July 14, 1879 
‘© Andrew Archibald Macdonald........ Aug. 1, 1884 
4) el CC ECTalil Oar Vell be ao, tee ee Sept. 2, 1889 
** Geo. William Howlan......... ehh’. ce Feb. 21, 1894 
Phe Territories 4k sks. e 2: urbe Eton: Aw Ge Aren pale PS Goin ue acted ka May 10, 1870 
‘* Francis Goodschall Johnston......... Abul 9, 1872 
+) AJeXANGer OLS, ay, Coe) ee is ORs 2, 1872 
Pr) Dawid Mair sib Cy tier, cc fae eee ee Oct. 87,,1876 
Si dgar Wewdney eos ase ee .|Dec. 3, 1881 
FS 9 OBOED MELON A Lecce} chnuee Wicraticnt tolerant ee July 1, 1888 
So Op et Vee mba liye Sys seers ame Oct. 31, 1893 


Attorney General 
Commissioner of Crown Lands 
Public Works 
Secretary and Registrar 


do 


Treasurer 


Minister of Education 
Minister of Agriculture 
Without portfolio 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


(Entered Confederation, Ist July, 1867.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—TORONTO. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— Hon. GEO. A. KIRKPATRICK, P.C, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1895. 


Sie ad eee lel 60 91.0. 'D 9.16 je te) eo o's, oe. sia: 6).0 


Shee ejialis, eel el ¢tele ste) @ 


Slo) Sitel-y che bee) ae epeue ey ae Le va 


oy he iol le (el tee 4.4) 6leseue eo. 618 4/64 1s 0 we SO ir ole fe tele) « 


OM) COR Ot Se ONCE ee Se ee i a a 


ofa) .4)\w [6 0 ehe wie 610.8 © = 16 wile) 6) 


wi a oi: 6,e Kelle rel el Yee Feiwel es). 0),07 01 8p, es) si mia © o's. 


Hon. 
ce 


Hardy, Q.C 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 1867. 


aces Mowat, K,C.M.G., Q.C. 
A. 8S. f 

William Harty. 
John M. Gibson, LL.B. 
Richard Harcourt, Q. C. 
G. W. Ross, LL.D. 
John Dryden. 
E. H. Bronson. 


No. or LEGISLATURES. 


Ist Legislature 


2nd Legislature 


3rd Legislature 


4th Legislature 


5th Legislature 


6th Legislature . 


7th Legislature 


8th Legislature 


eel eh 0 4 FO ei eh 2) 01% 


eee ee wees 


we. o./e 86) eke io) ©) 9):¢ 


Date of 
Sessions. 

Opening. Prorogation. 
Isty .|Dec. 27, 1867..|March 4, 1868.. 
[eile Mite Nov. 3, 1868../Jan. 23, 1869.. 
OV yas + 3, 1869..|Dec. 24, 1869.. 
Ath 24 Pia Dec THASTO HOO Loy Lor kb 
Asha. se Dec 7, 1871..|March 2, 1872.. 
J V8 lie BAR ee Jan 8, 1873 ** 2629, 1873. 
is Gees Some hy Ge ASTER 24 1874: 
AGT sbeles 2. Nov. 12, 1874..|Dec. 21, 1874.. 
LG Soe Nov. 24, 1875..|Feb. 10, 1876.. 
14 61 6 UNS ae Jan 6, 1877..|March 2, 1877.. 
Porn, is ot ee Se ISTS ve (, 188s 
cAI SEEN st 9, 1879 cA WG Hi A foe Reyes ey 
TSO ceieck: IJ n 7, 1880..|/March 5, 1880.. 
A116 Ned seme ef yal etl eee es 4, 1881.. 
1 we ee ~ 1 SOD ee ee ee LO ISSO, 
AtTiEeh eo. Dee. 13, 1882:.\Feb. * 1, 1883.. 
Net eator <7 Jan. 23, 1884..|March 25, 1884. . 
Jn Oe * 20,1880 —.) “~ 30, 885%: 
Tid 6 RAN te oh 28, TS86ie. |. “Saab, 1886. 
Titi ae Feb, 10,1887... (Aprily 23, 1887. . 
Qndens des | Jan. 25, 1888. .|March 23, 1888. . 
acca ee Bum a ZA SASSO | 1S 1880. 
4th. be 30, 1890. .|April - 7, 1890.. 
Lets Meneses Feb. 11, 1891*.|May 4, 1891.. 
116 ae ee s 11, 1892. .;April 14, 1892.. 
hg) Bees Be beg April 4, 1893..|May 27, 1893.. 
AG hives be tad = Feb. 14, 1894..| ‘‘ 5, 1894. . 
Apt fina. © Feb. 21, 1895..|April 15, 1895.. 


Dissolution. 


bey 
@ 
a 
1) 
Ot 
-_ 
ee) 
~l 
_ 


Dec. 23, 1874. 


April 28, 1879. 


Feb. 1, 1883. 


Nov. 15, 1886. 


April 26, 1890. 


May 30, 1894. 


* Adjourned from 12th February to 10th March. 


~~ 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
(Entered Confederation, lst July, 1867.) 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HoOn. JOSEPH ADOLPHE CHAPLEAU, P.C. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1895. 

IPPOMier BUGGLTCABUTOR.O: ik toaa irs atk emesis ine ene tarts oe Hon. L. O. Taillon. 
COmnlissionerrat Aericdltures. i... cee eee ee ee tere ‘¢ L. Beaubien. 
Commissionerot Crown ilanGs o25.. 3) 2.5 a) AER eee non eee mee: o SEP hynn, 
Commissioner of Public Works .. PS Ch Ag sa eee A Sl os “¢ G. A. Nantel. 
Pravancial SSereuarye oul: sakruss Mone oe ee Sa eee A Ge, ao cya A “« —L. P. Pelletier. 
AT EOENeY (Generales goa Ac Cooke) searconc pe lins SEINE Uae, enc ens Suet TSC, Cassram, 
President: of COunctl aye ee Laake wets ace Pats eo ene nee LOSS SOREN Hackett: 
Member without office............... ag Sees SS neta See ee ace one Satya ‘¢ Thos. Chapais. 

re ee ae ea La Laan eee SW RM ee ARAN Shoe ait Pe hogs Shee eR CO OPAC SW. Morris, 
LEGISLATURES SINCE 1867. 
| Date of 
No. or LEGISLATURES. | Sessions. 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
Ist Legislature. ........ iE Gasuaare Dec. 27, 1867:.|Feb. 24, 1868. .| 
v2 (YO eae Jan. 20, 1869..;April 5, 1869.. May 27, 1871. 
Srd | 3. |Nova » 287 1869..| Feb.» 1, 1870. ay 
AGI ee ti ate: ae 23, 1870. .|Dec. 24, 1870.. 
2nd: Legislature! 2.22"). Ist.. Nover i Gisil 4) Dee: 25. 1871 .. 
Di) ccs iad CoP 24, 1872.. J 
Sida... at Dees 4; 1873. |\Jan. 98, 1874.1 (7 
4th. ie 3, 1874..|/Feb. 23, 1875.. 
3rd Legislature ......... Ist.2; Nov. 4, 1875. |Dec. 24, 1875.. 
(Pn ds aes ie LOTS 762 >< 28, 1876. March 22, 1878. 
SEC eee Dec. 19, 1877..|March 9, 1878.. 
4th Legislature.......... Tete June 4, 1878..|July 20, 1878.. 
2nd Weis “ OD 187972 (Oct SIF TS7T9: Nov. 7, 1881. 
Sedo en May 28, 1880..|July 24, 1880.. OY 
4th. .{April 28, 1881../June 30, 1881.. 
5th Legislature.......... ists March 8, 1882..|May 27, 1882..|) 
DA Jan. 18, 1883. .|March 30, 1883. .| | 
STC. sean March 27, 1884../June 10, 1884 Sept. 9, 1886. 
dehy a oF 5, 1885. .\May ~ 9, 1885. .: 
Dil. vee April 8, 1886. .)June 21, 1886. .| J 
6th Legislature .......... Istes) ae 27, ees play 18, 1887.. 
Onde ee ay 15, 1888..|July 12, 1888.. 
8rd... (Jan. 9, 1889. .|March 21, 1889. . fat 10, 1890. 
4th. Pipa 7, 1890..;April 2, 1890.. ; 
7th Legislature ......... EY aS le Nov. 4, 1890..|Dec. 30, 1890. .|Dec. 22, 1891. 
8th Legislature..... . LSb. Sc. eee April 26, 1892..)June 24, 1892.. 
ndece aes Jan, 212, 1893<\Keb. 27, 1893. 
: STOLE Novee* 9,"18935.).Jan.* & 9,/1894.. 
4th. ie 20, 1894 3 12, 18957. 
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PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


(Entered Confederation, Ist July, 1867.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—-HALIFAX. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—Hon. MatacHy Bowes DAty. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1895. 


President of the Council and Provincial Secretary ............... Hon. W.S. Fielding. 


Attorney General and Commissioner of Crown Lands ........... 

Commissioner of Works and. Mines... 0 0c eed seh sv edo galetas “I 

PMENIOCK WALI OULOLECE A. len cic crete over So oegr et atot tbe ot A eictals! sfeteictn! » aie ale a 
66 66 


J. W. Longley. 
Charles EK. Church. 
Thomas Johnson. 


Bo SC elses vans Deplee BR CRI ame Ey Oe Ca “« G. H. Murray. 
a4 BUMMER trie a wee nee halts J "Ee Gh ee ae hee anne ‘© A. H. Comeau. 
LEGISLATURES SINCE 1867. 
DATE OF 
No. oF LEGISLATURES. | Sessions. 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
Ist Legislature ......... *1Ist_.....jJan. 30, 1868..|Sept. 21, 1868.. 
Ond ...... April 29, 1869..|June 14, 1869.1 4 1 47 4971 
Bide ee Bebsl 17; 18703); Apri 181870..| ("Po & : 
AG ey A alsa ae ZL EL shiva 4, 1871.. 
2nd Legislature ........ Latico al: Feb. 22, 1872..|April 18, 1872.. | 
Zao eax ‘ DLO ona lenat 30, 1873..| | Nov. 28, 1874. 
Eh one March 12, 1874..|May 7, 1874..| | 
3rd Legislature......... AS teens aoe March 11, 1875..|May 6, 1875.. 
Ond ...... Feb. 10, 1876..|April 4, 1876.. | yesh: 
Bede et ae a Nes pad eabn fabs ives | ug. fe: 
Ath geese. ts ZT ST Sac. 4, 1878... 
4th Legislature......... Tetpacer ts March 6, 1879..|April 17, 1879.. 
OnCngree an ein 20 LSs0e ey 10, 1880. . ee 23, 1882. 
SEC eeeke. Marchi3, 18810)\i5¢> m4 iss eo! 
LO Cea Jan. 19, 1882..|March 10, 1882... | 
5th Legislature........, ‘Est, oa eee. Feb. 8, 1888. .|April 19, 1883. . 
OU eee ef 14, 1884..| “ 19, 1884. . 
Sucaneony. “19° 1885..| “ 24. 1885... fais 20, 1886. 
deh Rots: “95 1886..|May 11, 1886.. 
6th Legislature..... ... USGrcteorshe § March 10, 1887..|May 3, 1887. .|> 
BVI pen Feb. 23, 1888..|/April 16, 1888. . | ‘ 
Bede for 81, 1680, cligetieca| yj SPE ct See 
Whi seine ee “cy +90, 1890), |2*° 118, 1800.1) 
7th Legislature......... Sth ncnwes Tee 2, 1891..|May 19, 1891.. | 
Onidlansiveye March 3, 1892..|April 30, 1892.. 
Bed eic ke: Jan. 19, 1893..| “ 28, 1893. Feb. 15, 1894. 
AGT act a 4,1894..|Feb. 12, 1894.. 
Sth Legislature....:..... Stet oie: Jan, 31, 1895..|March 20, 1895. . 


* Adjourned 25th February till 6th August, 1868. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
(Kntered Confederation, 1st July, 1867.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—FREDERICTON. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— How. 


Premier and Attorney General 
Provincia Lb Oecreta ry Ach 30 2/0 pec ee sece ee eee ee 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works 


Surveyor General 
Solicitor General 


(Sule leye) eve e yg! 


Member withoutrolice cnc. ee Oe eee een eet 8 
6é <4 6é 


6 @) ebel 6).0.:8) (4 0) 0.9.9) CLs lola JWiellbife: (6 efeiie 16) he) o) eee) se) 


JOHN JAMES FRASER. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1895. 


ae fal o.'6 01 4, 60s) #6) e.10) 0) '0\ (es 0.0, 6 wi iel mile i% = ee, @) sila, 6s) ©, o) alls) shes te) ete a 


thes sLeaic ¢ (e je. 8) = © sieve eee | 16..%1> 


a 00 © 6 lee 0 6 @ 8 se wie a". 9 0 0, 6 


i 


ee ees eoeee 


eel e le, ers aan 


ray Te Hon. A. G. Blair. 


James Mitchell. 
Henry R. Emmerson. 
‘* Lemuel J. Tweedie. 

S| AS SY bite: 

‘* Chas. H. La Billois. 
Ss A. Pe Dunn. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLIES SINCE 1867. 


No. or 
GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


Ist General Assembly...... 


2nd General Assembly..... 


3rd General Assembly..... 


4th General Assembly. ... . 


5th General Assembly..... 


6th General Assembly..... 
7th General Assembly..... 


8th General Assembly..... 


& 


Date of 
Sessions ; RA a5 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
Tet. gees. Feb. 13, 1868..|March 23, 1868. . 
2nd ....|March 4, 1869../April 21, 1869..| } June 3, 1870. 
Srd eee Eee LOE OO walla se Touls7Oas 
lists? ae) Mebsea16, 1S (le eee soe. LS il ace 
2nd se. VA pEi £0, S08 oo MaAve cl iakS7 lu 
3rd ..../Feb. 29, 1872..;/April 11, 1872..| } May 15, 1874. 
4th .. vow tp fie bo i'G> so ee mp Rey Mealy 
Dilan. a “* 12, 1874 oy S,018742 1) 
Tstorage Feb. 18, 1875..;April 10, 1875. .|> 
2nd .. Aceh bt LOCO cai ae OSL Oia 
Soran a 8, 1877. .|March 16, 1877..| } May 14, 1878. 
4bhiecer Aug. 28; 1877..iS5ept.. 5, 1877s ad 
Athen Feb. 26, 1878..|April 18, 1878. .| J 
Ist eneue Feb: ¢ (27, 48793. 1A pril) 16,1879. 4 
2nd ....|March a L804... °° 2. 28), L880 : 
3rd ..,.\Feb, 8, 1881. .|March 25, 1881.. | May 25, 1882. 
Athi 21 fae 16,188) 5A pril, 46,,18822.} 
Lah ee Feb. 22, 1883..|March 3, 1883. .|) 
2nd .2..|April 12, 1883..|/ May... 3; 1883...) | 
3rd ..../Feb. 28, 1884../April 1, 1884..| $ April 2, 1886. 
4the 42). Ce LO A RSOe A xs 6, 1885. .| | 
Sts eeAY ete BOS LSSO iat 2, 1886. .| J 
Isteeey March 3, 1887..|April _ 5, 1887.. 
Qn yaw eel S882 sae ce 6, 1888. .| | Dec. 30, 1889. 
ord Pasar. (rd bates Pipe Wei stad WP ove Ya 
Stirs 2 March 13, 1890. .|April 23, 1890. .|} 
Didi ine 1891,..) ** .- 16; 1891.1 +} Sept 28, 1892. 
ord ag * alte Pa pyll ote t, Sos 
1Stsapetas March 9, 1898..|April 15, 1893.. 
20 Cae LOeTS947. 21, 1894. . |’ 
3rd ‘jdJan.? 3154895...) March 5.018952); 
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Pave LN © EO: BY aM AGN LO BAS, 


(Entered Confederation, 15th July, 1870.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—WINNIPEG. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HON, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1895. 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Agriculture and 


Immigration and Railway Commissioner 
Attorney General and Provincial Lands Commissioner 


Minister of Public Works....... 


Provincial Secretary and Municipal Commissioner te aos. scat a: : 
Provincial Treasurer 


ee 


Gel el elle) w [silo les ae, 6 Wie w) ohele 6 


66 
Cele ee etn e @ 


66 


66 


66 


2 Tae 1OUdY VO dese 6! Ie (ai) e\lelidiis is 0816160, (ale ehie) eile ice! (en \A) 6) 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 1870. 


JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHULTZ. 


No. or LEGISLATURES. 


1st Legislature. 


2nd Legislature 


3rd Legislature. 
4th Legislature. 


5th Legislature. 


6th Legislature. 


fe ot ay OC) (w) eite a) (es 


Core eee ee eae 


a! Ye elie, to Leis) 6: 2's, ‘e 


Ce ? 


see ee reer ree 


Wei Memislatures.. .. asc. 


8th Legislature. 


eee eer eee ee 


Sessions 


_. .{Feb. 


¢ .|Feb. 


Opening. 


.|March 15, 1871... 


Aan 20, AST 2e: 

eps = 50 LSioae 
.|Nov. 4, 1878.. 
.....|March 31, 1875. 

Deletes Wels, ches] Gee 

Gee OOLOL Oi ae 

7 oe LO 1B o rs 

i Bebs 15 1879. % 

Jan. 22, 1880.. 

.|Dec. 16, 1880.. 


March 3, 1881.. 
April 27, 1882.. 


May 17, 1883.. 
: March 13, 1884.. 
19, 1885.. 
“ 4, 1886. . 
April 14, 1887.. 
Vall. ml. Seon. 
.|Aug. 28, 1888.. 
.|Nov. 8, 1888 
idan. 30; 1890... 
26, 1891... 
.|March 10, 1892. . 
Heber & 201893... 
Jane 417 1894: 
14, 1895.. 


Date of 


Prorogation. 


May 
Feb. 


.|May 14, 1875.. 

4, 1876.. 
28S ie. 
ide 2, 1878. . 


25, 1879... 


14, 1880.. 
23, 1880... 
95, 1881... 
“80, 1882... 


7, 1883... 
3, 1884... 
2, 1885... 
6c 2 OB ATER6y, 


10, 1887.. 
18, 1888. . 


Feb. 


Oct. 16, 1888.. 


.| March 5, 1889.. 


as 31, 1890... 


April 18, 1891.. 
90, 1892... 


March 11, 1893. . 
a 2.1894... 
June 28, 1895.. 


3, L871... 
VAIN bay One 
March 8, 1873.. 
July 22, 1874.. 


Dissolution. 


Dec. 16, 1874. 


fro UE 1873: 


Nov. 26, 1879. 


Nov. 13, 1882. 


lea 11, 1886. 


J 


} June 16, 1888. 


\ June 27, 1892. 


J 


49) 


Hon. Thomas Greenway. 
Clifford Sifton. 
Robert Watson. 
John D. Cameron. 

Dan’l H. McMillan. 


* Adjourned 8th November, 1873, till 5th February, 1874 ; adjourned from 5th February 
till 2nd July, 1874. + Adjourned 7th F ebruary, 1879, till 8th April, 1879; adjourned from 
+ Adjourned September 16, 1888, to October 16, 1888. 


8th April, 1879, till 27th May, 1879. 


§ Adjourned November 17, 1888, to J anuary 31, 1889. 


+ Adjourned on March 29th to May 9th, 1895. 
4 


~~ 


| Adjourned to March 10, 1891. 
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PROW UN CRVOT BRET iLS C10 Ds a ae 


(Entered Confederation, 20th July, 1871.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— HON. 


Premier, Minister of Finance and Agriculture 
President of the Council.... 
CA TUGINIE Vater COU AL gu ais Wwe va tone acet « s . 


- VICTORIA. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL —1895. 


aja. © 10) 10\\0' ©, ©, A) erie) je. 2| 6: teas) etic Sh e%e! (6,04 


err cces 


Provincial Secretary, Minister of Mines and Minister of 
Education and es and Clerk of Executive 


_ Courté Ee 


siiwiinite’.</c' ¢e lene wi ielwy ste telle 6, #\velle) Ze! 6-6, 0/60) ew o.Kui a 16) «te se) mi whee) tiers 


616 No re VOyre a eeKe: 


Epcar DEWDNEY. 


. John H. Turner. 
“« Chas. E. Pooley, Q.C. 
6°" D. Mo diberts,. «).C. 


James Baker. 


“6G. B. Martin. 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 16871. 


No. or LEGISLATURES. 


ist’ Wserislature; sss: oa uae 


2nd Legislature....... a 


ard ‘Lepislature, 5 eie.i. : 


Sia ie, 1016 © 6 (6) 4, 0) © 


4th Legislature 


5th Legislature.... 


6th Legislature............ 


Tth Legislature............ 


ts 


Sessions 


Opening. 

Feb. 16, 1872. 
Deer Oli, USi2x2 
WP eee sito tay Mi. 
March 1, 1875.. 
Jan. 10, 1876.. 

iWeb 221 As77 
a iby toile. 
July 29, 1878.. 
tee ON tae 20, SLOT O on 
.,April 5, 1880.. 
Jan. 24, 1881.. 
Feb. 28, 1882.. 
Jan. 25, 1883... 
DEC. 1 3, Loos. 
Jan. 12, 1885.. 
ee OS 1886.27 
Jan. 24, 1887.. 
‘ee 27 A888 5. 
ooh Bok LOSO a 
ae ye zatets tow eee 
Jan. 15, 1891.. 
SOU S21 892. 
PP. rcihsu ne 
EPS SL Sot 
.|Nov. 12, 1894.. 


.|April 
66 


Date of 


Prorogation. 


Dissolution. 


April 11, 1872.. 


Feb. 
March 
April 


May 
18, 1877 


Sept. 
April 
May 


May 12, 1883.. 
18, 1884. . 
March 9, 1885.. 
6, 1886. . 


(epi teeYhas 
28, 1888 


Feb. 
April 
April 


:) 


6, 1889... 
“96 1890... 


20, 1891.. 
23, 1892. . 
C6) 01803 
“11, 1894. 


21, 1895.. 


10, 1878.. 


STO. 
29, 1S79%. 
8, 1880.. 
March 25, 1881.. 
April 21, 1882.. 


21, 1873.. 
2, 1874.. 
22, 1875.. 


19, 1876.. 


Aug. 30, 1875. 


April 12, 1878. 


June 13, 1882. 


June 3, 1886. 


May 10, 1890. 


June 5, 1894. 
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PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


(Entered Confederation, 1st July, 1873.) 
SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—CHARLOTTETOWN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HON. GEORGE WILLIAM HowLan. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL--1895. 


EPOTOIOEL ATI CEOLTION MaCHODAL. © si... aol cas: shel ae WS ieieeds sald een Hon. Fred. Peters. 
Commissioner of Public Works..... ‘* J. R. McLean. 
** Angus McMillan. 


Swi eel «6506.6 5 6 Via e) sin le se 8, 2 © 6m a |e 6.6 


Without Portfolio. 


Hon. James Richards. 
‘* George Forbes. 


Hon. Peter Sinclair. 
*€ Donald Farquharson. 
Hon. Alexander Laird. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLIES SINCE 1873. 


Date of 
NUMBER OF CUS iy ——_———_—. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. ; 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 

1st General Assembly...... Sha. ce March 5, 1874..}April 28, 1874.. 
Beene PLO LOL OMe en Let OL Oe ere UL bee Oe 
SEC casa he Nats lOn tO Guns wil eet Ol ON, 

2nd General Assembly..... Stine March 15, 1877..|;April 18, 1877.. 
Disses wi LAIST Orsi) IAlow baie. uypuMarch 12S 1879; 
ordi...iHeb.  27,.18795,, (March 11551879 ... 

8rd General Assembly..... Ste yant: yaad 24, ae A De ae mae 

, 2nd ....|March 4, 0..j;Apri Fri Rete 4 ae . 

Sed | 4 ise. |B, dea. .| ¢APEl to, 1862. 
Ate s 8, 1882 os 8, 1882.. 

4th General Assembly..... Ista Ags March 20, 1883..]April 27, 1883.. 
2nd os 6;-1884.:] -*6  -17, 1884... 
Std... ..| =. 11, 1885..] “ 11, 1886. |: ash tet 
Ath 2... April 8, 1886..]May 14, 1886.. 

5th General Assembly..... Ist. ....|March 29,.1887..|May | ‘7, 1887... 
Qnd....| “. 22, 1888..|April 28 1888..| Jan. 7, 1890. 
ord. oh, La etBBo ry pie |e widigneeoule. 

6th General Assembly..... Ist. ....|March 27, 1890. . yeas. ia 1890 
ond (Aprile 2a, 1801s July dae eel 
3rd... ..|March 23, 1892..|May 5, 1892... |x 18, 1898. 
Ath ese. < 8, 1893. .;April 20, 1893. . 

7th General Assembly..... Ist. ....|March 28, 1894..|May 9, 1894.. 
2nd 6 21,1895... April? 19, 1895... 


* Adjourned to 16th June. 
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NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
(Added to Dominion, 15th July, 1870.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—REGINA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— Hon. CHARLES HERBERT MACKINTOSH. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1895. 

Frederick W. G. Haultain. Hillyard Mitchell. John Ryerson Neff. 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 1888. 


DaTE OF 
Noor. LaGisuatures.. | Sessions. (———+ ee 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
ya ale SE AE LTRS EO RR A a ee ee 
Ist Legislature...... ... TStiae ewe (Octo Sia ises Dec cel 1 S133 a avke 
aces «16. 1889. _|Nov. 22, 1889... {ees OF 
SEdige ee = ZOVABOUs ties 29, 1890. . : 
2nd Legislature.......... etoe eee, Dec. 10, 1891../Jan. 25, 1892..|) 
2nd. eee Auge 06221892 “SiSepte ily 18o2.om 
Ord cae Deci- — 71892 (Dee, 73151892): Octal 1894, 
Athi. Aug. “17, 1893. Sept. 16,1893... 
Obit sh ay ee 2, 1804s a 7, 1894. .|! 


The list of M. P’s. and M.P.P’s. will be found in the appendix at the end 
of the book. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA IN LONDON. 
OrFIcE—17 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


HON. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, BART., G.C.M.G., C.B. 
SECRETARY—JOSEPH G. CoLMER, C.M.G. 
PREVIOUS HIGH COMMISSIONERS. 


Name. Date of Appointment. 
Hon./sir Alexander ls Galt,iG, CMG. sae ee eee May 11, 1880. 
Hon. Sir Chaviestiapper, G.C.M-GotG Be. ten ae a net eee May 30, 1883. 
Hon. Sir Charles fupper, 'GiC; MiGr Cable ies note, Se May 23, 1888. 


54, In January, 1887, Sir Charles Tupper resigned the High Commis- 
sionership, having accepted the position of Minister of Finance, which 
office he resigned in May, 1888, on being reappointed High Commissioner. 


55, A list is given below of the sovereigns and rulers of the principal 
countries in the world, with dates of birth, titles and dates of assumption 
of office. It will be seen that Queen Victoria has reigned 11 years longer 
than any other ruler mentioned in the table, having succeeded to the throne 
in 1837, at the age of eighteen years. Her Majesty, however, is not the 
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oldest ruler, for the Bey of Tunis and the King of Denmark are her seniors 


in age. 


The King of Spain is still the youngest sovereign in the list. 


SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIHS, 1895. 


Country. 


Great Britain and 
Treland. 


Afghanistan 

Argentine... ..... 

Austro-Hangarian 
Empire. 


eoeesee 


see ee eee ee 


Brazil 


CD) an 13): Questa aA A 


Egypt 


sie. fel © le. ees 6.6) «6 


German Empire... 


(FTOOCO. ed cde cee 
Holland 


ee eeer ree ee 


eo ef ve veeee 


Cr ee 


see eer eesen 
see ese eer eee 


sec e ere oee oe 


Portugal 
Roumania 


eee ee eaeeee 


Turkey . 
United States. .... 
Zanzibar 


ew eeceoreee 


Name. 


Victoria 


Ce ee 
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See eee neces cae 


Abdul Rahman Khan.. 
Senor Uriburn 


ee eceee es 
see eee 


(74 


ee eee e 


Leopold IT 
Prudente 
Bairos. 
Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Cobourg. 
Isait’ien Konangsu.... 
Ghristian lx rose 
Abbas Hilmi 
Félix Faure 


de Moraes 


VV rial Eisnee,* ace 


George I 


eva) elie) '& 62 etl isilelrs 


ee i Y 


CC i 


er 


INDCHOLAS bee tare ok thane 
Mulai Abd-el Aziz . 
Nasr ed-din 


Dom Carlosh lee tee 
Carol I 


eosvee eecvevsne-e 


POMC Or Cie 


ao .etele sie), 6) eye te sinm'¢@! e! lie) \aiienetial is 


Nicholas II...... eae 
Alexander [ 


ir Oe 610 6 


weeny ata Abdul Hamid IT 


ee eeeee 


ee ry 


Sidi Ali Pasha 


ee eee eee 


Grover Cleveland. ; : 
Seyyid Ali 


*) 014: 6 (a) e 


> |King of Spain 


Title. 


Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

ena prese! of Indiay seis seu o) 3c 

Ameer of Afghanistan ........ 

Presid enter siete -icuie os. aoe 


eee eer eesee 


King of Hungary and Bohemia 


King of the Belgians .......... 

President of the United States 
of Brazil. 

erINiCO Waly Wey Satta ccs oes ee 


Emperor of China..... BR oie 
King of Denmark 
Khedive of Egypt... <2... 228.. 
President of the French Re- 
public. 
(Germann Hiiperor.../.) Gc. 2.6 
KnetOrsPraigeian aca yee ces 
King of the Hellenes.......... 
Queen of the Netherlands...... 


ee se eo oe eereve 


(Jueen Regent 
King of Italy 
Nikaddo:of Japaneses falc he 
President of the Confederate 
Republic of Mexico. 
Prince of Montenegro 
Sultan of Morocco 
Shah of Persia 
President of the Republic of 
Peru. 


eee eee ees e eae oe e 


oe eee ee eee re seee 


oe ee eee oe 
oreer eee eee 


* ta) e),@}s9) Sis, ee 0 ¢ 9 6) alae 


‘aiiepiae) ej a ajia\lece Leileite: ¢,-e\e' = 16.@ (6h eo e).0 6.» © 611m 


King of Roumania 
Czar of Russia 
King of Servia 


eee ee eee ereee 
se steerer ees eee ence 
ee ee 


ee er er ey 


Queen Regent 
King of Sweden and Norway.. 


Con- 


eC 


President of the Swiss 
federation. * 

Bey: Of LE Wnts eta ce « cisctehte te oe 

Ulta Ofek WEKOV ae fia 2 dee ke: 

President of the United States. 


‘Sultan of Zanzibar 


Bo =a 8) wie el" 


*Elected annually. Present term. Was first elected in 1876. 


KingotrPortieaine mets neice: | 


of Acces- 
sion or Assump- 
tion of Office 


Year 


1867 
+1892 


1860 
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TREATIES. 


56. The treaties made by the mother country are frequently referred to 
in Parliament and by the Government. 


The following is a list of treaties made by our Sovereigns with those of 
other countries relating to Canada :— 


GENERAL, BounpDaARy, Wc. 


57. 1629. Treaty of Susa.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France. 

Article II. provides that no restitution should be made of anything taken 
during the war. , 

Article III. provides that anything taken within two months after the 
signing of the treaty should be restored. 


58. 1682. Treaty of St. Germain en Laye. —Treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and France. 

By Article 3 Great Britain agreed to render and restore to France “ all 
the places occupied in New France, Acadia and Canada by subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty, who should be made to retire from said places.” 


59. 1655. Treaty of Westminster.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain 
(under Cromwell) and France. 

By Article X XV. the claim of France to Pentagoet, St. John, Port Royal 
and Lahave in Acadia was referred to a proposed commission. Under this 
article commissaries were appointed, at the instance of France, but nothing 
was effected. 


60. 1667. Treaty of Breda.—Treaty of peace between Great NA and 
France. 

By Article X. Great Britain. agreed to restore Acadia to Teens 

By Article XI. inhabitants of Acadia wishing to remain..under the 
dominion of Great Britain were allowed a year of depart and dispose of 
their lands, slaves and goods. 


61. 1697. Treaty of Ryswick.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France. 

Article VII. provides for the restoration by both of all lands held by the 
other before the declaration of war. 

Article VIII. provides for the appointment of commissioners on both 
sides to examine and determine the rights and pretensions of both countries 
to the places situated in Hudson’s Bay, but the possession of those places 

which were taken. by the French during the peace that preceded the war 
and were retaken by the English during ‘the war, is left to the French by 
virtue of Article VII. 


62. 1713. Treaty of Utrecht.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France. 

Article X: provides that France should restore to Great Britain the Bay 
and Straits of Hudson with all lands, seas, sea coasts and rivers situated on 
the said Bay and Straits. 
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Article XI. provides that France should compensate the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

Article XIT. yielded Nova Scotia or Acadia with its ancient boundary 
and Port Royal or Annapolis to Great Britain, so “that French subjects 
should thereafter be excluded from all kinds of fishing.” 

Article XIII. provides as follows :—“ The island called Newfoundland 
with the adjacent islands shall from this time forward belong of right 
wholly to Britain, and to that end the town and fortress of Placentia, and 
whatever other places in the said island are in the possession of the French, 
shall be yielded and given up * * * to those who have a commission from the 
Queen of Great Britain for that purpose. Nor shall the most Christian 
King, his heirs and successors, or any of their subjects, at any time hereafter 
lay claim to any right to the said island and islands, or to any part of 
it or them. Moreover, it shall not be lawful for the subjects of France to 
fortify any place in the said island of Newfoundland or to erect any build- 
ings there, besides stages made of boards, and huts necessary and usual for 
drying of fish ; or to resort to the said island beyond the time necessary for 
fishing and drying of fish. But it shall be allowed to the subjects of France 
to catch fish, and to dry them on land, in that part only, and in no other 
besides that, of the said island of Newfoundland which stretches from the 
place called Cape Bonavista to the northern point of the said island, and 
from thence, running down by the western side, reaches as far as the place 
called Point Riche.” 

Article XIII. also provides that “the island called Cape Breton, as also 
all others both in the mouth of the river of St. Lawrence and in the Gulf 
of the same name, shall hereafter belong of right to the French,” with 
liberty of fortifying. 

Article XIV. provides that French becoming British subjects should 
“enjoy the free exercise of their religion according to the usage of the 
Church of Rome, as far as the laws of Great Britain do allow the same.” 


63. 1748. Treaty of Arx-la-Chapelle.—Treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and France, &c. 

Article IX. provides that “Isle Royal, called Cape Breton, shall be re- 
stored by Great Britain to France.” 


64. 1763. Treaty of Paris.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France and Spain. 

Article IV. renounces all pretensions of France to Nova Scotia or 
Acadia. 

Article IV? also provides as follows :—‘‘His most Christian Majesty 
in full right Canada with all its dependencies, as well as the island of Cape 
Breton and all the other islands and coasts in the Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence, and in general everything that depends on the said countries 
* * * His Britannic Majesty on his side agrees to grant the liberty of the 
Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada ; he will consequently give 
the most precise and effectual orders that his new Roman Catholic subjects 
may profess the worship of their religion, according to the rules of the 
Romish Church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit.” 

Article V. provides that “The subjects of France shall have the 
liberty of fishing and drying on a part of the coasts of the Island of 
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Newfoundland such as is specified in the XIIIth Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which article is renewed and confirmed by the present treaty (ex- 
cept what relates to the Island of Cape Breton as well as to the other 
islands and coasts in the mouth and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence) and his 
Britannic Majesty consents to leave to the subjects of the most Christian 
King the liberty of fishing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence on condition that 
the subjects of France do not exercise the said fishery but at the dis- 
tance of three leagues from all the coasts belonging to Great Britain as well 
as those of the continent and those of the island situated in the said Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. And as to what relates to the fishery on the coasts of the 
Island of Cape Breton out of the said Gulf, the subjects of the most 
Christian King shall not be permitted to exercise the said fishery but at 
the distance of fifteen leagues from the coasts of the Island of Cape Breton, 
and the fishery on the coasts of Nova Scotia or Acadia and everywhere 
else out of the said Gulf shall remain on the foot of former treaties.” 


Article VI. provides that the King of Great Britain cedes the ‘Island 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon in full right to his most Christian Majesty, to 
serve as a shelter to the French fishermen; and his said most Christian 
Majesty engages not to fortify the said islands ; to erect no buildings on 
them, but merely for the convenience of the fishery,and to keep upon them 
a guard of fifty men only for the police.” 

Article VII. “In order to establish peace on solid and durable foun- 
dations, and to remove forever all subjects of dispute with regard to the 
limits of the British and French Territories on the Continent of America, 
it is agreed that for the future the confines between the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty and those of his most Christian Majesty, in that part 
of the world shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of 
the River Mississippi, from its source to the River Iberville, and from 
thence by a line drawn along the middle of the river, and the Lakes Mauro- 
pas and Pont Chartran, to the sea; and for this purpose the most 
Christian King cedes in full right and guarantees to his Britannic Majesty 
the river and port of the Mobille, and everything which he possesses or 
ought to possess, on the left side of the River Mississippi, except the town 
of New Orleans and the Island in which it is situated, which shall remain 
to France ; provided that the navigation of the River Mississippi shall be 
equally free, as well to the subjects of Great Britain as to those of France, in 
its whole breadth and length, from its source to the sea, and expressly that 
part which is between the said Island of New Orleans and the right bank of 
that river, as well as the passage both in and out of its mouth. Is further 
stipulated that the vessels belonging to the subjects of either nation shall 
not be stopped, visited or subjected to the payment of any duty whatso- 
ever. The stipulation inserted in the [Vth article in favour of the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, shall also take place with regard to the inhabitants of the 
countries ceded by this article.” 

Article XIX. Great Britain restores to Spain its conquests in Cuba. 

Article XX. Spain cedes and guarantees to Great Britain ‘ Florida 
with Fort St. Augustin and the Bay of Pensacola as well as all that Spain 
possesses on the continent of North America to the east or to the south- 
east of the River Mississippi.” 

Same stipulation for Roman Catholics as in Article IV. 
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65. 1753. Treaty of Versailles.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France. 

Article IV. provides that the King of Great Britain is maintained in 
his right to the Island of Newfoundland, and to the adjacent islands, as 
the whole were assured to him by the XIIIth Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, excepting the Island of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are ceded 
in full right by the present Treaty to his most Christian Majesty. 

Article V. provides that “to prevent the quarrels which have hitherto 
arisen between the two nations of England and France” the right of fish- 
ing should be given up by France between Cape Bonaventure and Cape 
St. John, the right being extended to Cape Ray. 

Article VI. provides that with regard to the fishery in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence the French should continue to exercise it conformably to the 
fifth article of the Treaty of Paris. 

In a declaration of the same date as the treaty, the British plenipoten- 
tiaries say: ‘In order that the fishermen of the two nations may not give 
cause for daily quarrels his Britannic Majesty will take the most positive 
measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting in any manner, by 
their competition, the fishery of the French during the temporary exercise 
of it, which is granted to them upon coasts of the Island of Newfoundland ; 
and he will for this purpose cause the fixed settlements, which shall be 
formed there, to be removed. His Britannic Majesty will give orders 
that the French fishermen be not incommoded in cutting the wood neces- 
sary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts and fishing vessels.” 

“The XIIIth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, and the method of 
carrying on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, shall be 
the plan upon which the fishing shall be carried on there; it shall not be 
deviated from by either party ; the French fishermen building only their 
scaffolds, confining themselves to the repair of their fishing vessels, and not 
wintering there ; the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, on their part, not 
molesting in any manner the French fishermen during their fishing, not in- 
juring their scaffolds during their absence.” 

“The King of Great Britain, in ceding the Island of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon to France, regards them as ceded for the purpose of serving as a 
real shelter to the French fishermen, and in full confidence that these pos- 
sessions will not become an object of jealousy between the two nations ; and 
that the fishing between the said islands and that of Newfoundland shall 
be limited to the middle of the channel.” 


66. 1783. Treaty of Paris.—Definitive treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and United States. 1 

Article I. recognizes the independence of Thirteen States. 

Article II. provides that the boundary should be generally as at present 
to the North-west angle of the Lake of the Woods, thence west to the river 
Mississippi, thence along the middle of the Mississippi to the 31 N. lat., 
thence east by that parallel to the River Apalachicola, by that river to its 
junction with the Flint River, and thence to the head of the St. Mary 
River and along it to the Atlantic Ocean. 


1 Sometimes quoted as the Treaty of Versailles, being of the same date, September 3rd, 
1783, as the Treaty with France signed at Versailles, but the Treaty with the United States 
was signed at Paris. 
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Article III. continued right of United States to fish on Banks of New- 
foundland, in Gulf of St. Lawrence, &e., also to fish on such part of coast 
of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cure fish 
on the island); also to fish on all the coasts, bays and creeks of the 
British dominions in America and to dry and cure fish in any of the unset- 
tled bays, harbours and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands and La- 
brador, but not after settlement. 

Article VIII. provided for the free navigation by British subjects of 
the Mississippi, from its source to the ocean. 1 


67. 1794. Jay's Treaty, London.—Treaty of amity, commerce and navi- 
gation between Great Britain and United States. (Marten’s, vol. 5, p. 644.) 

Article III. runs as follows :— 

“Tt is agreed that it shall at all times be free to His Majesty’s subjects, 
and also to the Indians dwelling on either side of the said boundary line, 
freely to pass and repass by land or inland navigation, into the respective 
territories and countries of the two parties, on che contre of America 
(the country within the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company only accepted), 
and to navigate all the lakes, rivers and waters thereof, and freely to carry 
on trade and- commerce with each other. But it is understood that this 
article does not extend to the admission of vessels of the United States in 
the seaports, harbours, bays or creeks of His Majesty’s said territories ; nor 
into such parts of the rivers in His Majesty’s said territories as are between 
the mouth thereof and the highest port of entry from the sea, except in 
small vessels trading bona fide between Montreal and Quebec, under such 
regulations as shall be established to prevent the possibility of any frauds 
in this respect. Nor to the admission of British vessels from the sea into 
the rivers of the United States beyond the highest ports of entry for foreign 
vessels from the sea. The River Mississippi ? shall, however, according to 
the treaty of peace, be entirely open to both parties; and it is further 
agreed, that all the ports and places on the eastern side, to whichsoever of 
the parties belonging, may freely be resorted to and used by both parties, 
in as ample a manner as any of the Atlantic ports or places of the United 
States, or any of the ports or places of His Majesty in Great Britain.” 

‘All goods and merchandise whose importation into His Majesty’s said 
territories in America shall not be entirely prohibited, may freely, for the 


1 A note (page 1237) to the ‘‘ Treaties and Conventions” published by the United 
States Secretary of State says : 

‘** After the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent it was claimed by Great Britain that the 
rights which the Americans had enjoyed in the British fisheries before the war, under the 
Treaty of 1783, had been lost through the abrogation of the treaty in consequence of the 
war. John Quincy Adams, who was the United States Minister at London, at that time, 
contended that the Treaty of 1783 was not one of those which by the common understanding 
and usage of civilized nations is or can be considered as annulled by a subsequent war be. 
tween the same parties.” Lord Bathurst replied, ‘‘ To a position of this novel nature Great 
Britain cannot accede. She knows of no exception to the rule that all treaties are put an 
end to by a subsequent war between the same parties.” During the negotiations which 
followed Great Britain never abandoned that position, and the United States may be said 
to have acquiesced in it. By it they secured the exclusion of Great Britain from the Mis- 
sissippi, the free and open navigation of which was granted to the subjects of Great Britain 
forever by the treaty which Lord Bathurst set aside. The political department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States assumed the same position during the Mexican war. Presi- 
dent Polk, in-his annual message to Congress in December, 1847, said: ‘‘ A state of war abro- 
gates treaties previously existing between belligerents, and a treaty of peace puts an end 
to all claims for indemnity.” 

2 See note to Treaty of Paris, 1788. 
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purposes of commerce, be carried into the same in the manner aforesaid, by 
the citizens of the United States, and such goods and merchandise shall be 
subject to no higher or other duties than would be payable by His Majesty’s 
subjects on the importation of the same from Europe into the said territories. 
And in like manner all goods and merchandise whose importation into the 
United States shall not be wholly prohibited, may freely, for the purposes 
of commerce, be carried into the same, in the manner aforesaid, by His 
Majesty’s subjects, and such goods and merchandise shall be subject to no 
higher or other duty than would be payable by the citizens of the United 
States on the importation of the same in American vessels into the Atlantic 
ports of the said States. And all goods not prohibited to be exported from 
the said territories respectively, may in like manner be carried out of the 
same by the two parties respectively, paying duty as aforesaid.” 

‘“ No duty of entry shall ever be levied by either party on peltries brought 
by land or inland navigation into the said territories respectively.” Indians 
passing with their bona fide effects were also exempt from any impost or 
duty. Discriminating tolls or rates of ferriage were not to be allowed, nor 
duties on goods carried over portages or carrying places, if re-eembarked and 
not sold or exchanged during their passage. 

The concluding paragraph of the article says :— 

‘‘ As this article is intended to render in a great degree the local advan- 
tages of each party common to both, and thereby to promote a disposition 
favourable to friendship and good neighbourhood, it is agreed that the 
respective governments will mutually promote this amicable intercourse, by 
causing speedy and impartial justice to be done, and necessary protection to 
be extended to all who may be concerned therein.” 1 

Articles IV. and V. make arrangements for determining the boundaries at 
Lake of the Woods and St. Croix River. 

Article IX. provides that the people of either country might hold and 
devise land in the other. 

Article XII. ran as follows :— 2 

‘His Majesty consents that it shall and may be lawful, during the time 
hereinafter limited, for the citizens of the United States to convey to any 


1 Tn the convention of commerce, 1815, Art. IL provided (inter alia) that ‘‘the inter- 
course between the United States and His Britannic Majesty’s possessions in the West 
Indies and on the continent of North America shall not be affected by any of the provisions 
of this article, but each par ty shall remain in the complete possession of the rights with 
respect to such intercourse.” This convention w was binding for four years ; in 1818 it was 
extended indefinitely, but terminable at one year’s notice after 1828. In 1830, Congress 
passed an Act enabling the President, whenever he had evidence that Great Britain would 
open to United States vessels the ports cf her possession in the West Indies, South America, 
the Caicos, the Bahamas and the Bermudas, to make a proclamation opening the ports of 
the United States to British vessels from those possessions and also from the islands, pro- 
vinees and colonies of Great Britain on or near the North American Continent and north or 
east of the United States. On October 5, 1830, the President made this proclamation, and on 
November 5, the British Government, by order in council, revoked previous orders exclud- 
ing United States vessels and allowed them to import from the United States into the British 
possessions abroad goods the produce of those States and to export goods from the British 
possessions abroad to foreign countries. It is under this arrangement of 1830 that United 
States vessels are allowed entry into Canadian and West Indian ports, and reciprocally. 

2 This article was suspended by the following additional article, being an amendment 
a thé United States Senate by its resolution advising ratification, and accepted by Great 

ritain :— 

‘Tt is further agreed between the said contracting parties that the operation of so 
much of the 12th article of the said treaty as respects the trade which his said Majesty 
thereby consents may be carried on between the United States and his islands in the West. 
Indies, in the manner and on the terms and conditions therein specified, shall be suspended.” 
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of His Majesty’s islands and ports in the West Indies from the United 
States in their own vessels, not being above the burden of seventy tons, 
any goods or merchandises, being of the growth, manufacture or produce 
of the said States, which it is or may be lawful to carry to the said islands 
or ports from the said States in British vessels ; and that the said Ameri- 
can vessels shall be subject there to no other or higher tonnage duties or 
charges than shall be payable by British vessels in the ports of the United 
States, and that the cargoes of the saic American vessels shall be subject 
there to no other or higher duties or charges than shall be payable on the 
article if imported there from the said &tates in British vessels. 

“And His Majesty also consents that it shall be lawful for the said 
American citizens to purchase, load and carry away in their said vessels to 
the United States, from the said islands and ports, all such articles being 
the growth, manufacture or produce of the said islands, as may now by 
law be carried from thence to the said States in British vessels, and subject 
only to the same duties and charges on exportation, to which British 
vessels and their cargoes are or shall be subject in similar circumstances. 

‘“¢ Provided always that the said American vessels do carry and land their 
cargoes in the United States only, it being expressly agreed and declared 
that, during the continuance of this article, the United States will prohibit 
and restrain the carrying of any molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa or cotton in 
American vessels, either from His Majesty’s islands or from the United 
States to any part of the world except the United States, reasonable sea 
stores excepted. Provided also that it shall and may be lawful, during the 
same period, for British vessels to import from the said islands into the 
United States, and to export from the United States to the said islands, all 
articles whatever, being of the growth, produce or manufacture of the said 
islands or of the United States respectively, which now may by the laws of 
the said States be so imported or exported. And the cargoes of the said 
British vessels shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges than 
shall be payable on the said articles if so imported or exported in American 
vessels. 

‘“‘ Tt is agreed that this article, and every matter and thing contained 
therein, shall continue to be in force during the continuance of the war in 
which His Majesty is now engaged ; and also for two years from and after 
the date of the signature of the preliminary or other articles of peace, by 
which the same may be terminated.” 

“ And it is further agreed that at the expiration of the said term the two 
contracting parties will endeavour further to regulate their commerce in 
this respect, according to the situation in which His Majesty may then find 
himself with respect to the West Indies, and with a view to such arrange- 
ments as may best conduce to the mutual advantage and extension of com- 
merce. And the said parties will then also renew their discussions, and 
endeavour to agree, whether in any and in what cases provisions and other 
articles, not generally contraband, may become so. But in the meantime 
their conduct towards each other in these respects shall be regulated by the 
articles hereinafter inserted on those subjects. 


68. 1814. Treaty of Ghent.—Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
United States. 
Article I. provides that all territory should be restored as before the war. 
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Articles IV., V., VI. and VII. provide for commission to determine pos- 
session of islands in Passamaquoddy Bay and Bay of Fundy, the boundary 
of New Brunswick, and the water boundary along the great lakes, and to 
Lake of the Woods. 


69. 1815. Treaty of London.—Convention to regulate commerce and nav- 
igation between Great Britain and United States. 

Freedom of navigation and commerce arranged between the British 
territories in Europe and the United States, no discriminating duties being 
allowed. It was, however, stipulated that the intercourse between the 
United States and the British possessions in the West Indies or on the Con- 
tinent of North America should not be affected by these provisions, but 
each party should remain in the complete possession of its rights with re- 
spect to such an intercourse. The convention was binding for four 
years. 


70. Correspondence of 1817.—Arrangement between the United Kine- 
dom and the United States as to the naval force to be respectively main- 
tained on the American lakes. 

“ Washington, April, 1817. 

‘‘Mr. Charles Bagot, His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in a note addressed to Mr. Rush, acting Secretary 
of State for the United States on April 28, 1817, acceded on behalf of the 
Prince Regent to the proposition of the United States made on the second 
of August, 1816, that the naval force to be maintained on the American 
lakes by His Majesty and the Government of the United States should be 
confined to the following vessels on each side : 

“On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding one hundred tons burthen 
and armed with one eighteen-pound cannon. 

‘On the upper Jakes to two vessels not exceeding like burthen each and 
armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not exceeding like 
force.” 

It was also agreed that all other armed vessels on those lakes should be 
forthwith dismantled and that no other vessels of war should be there 
built or armed. 

It was further agreed that if either party should desire to annul this 
stipulation it should cease to be binding after six months from notice. 

Mr. Richard Rush, acting Secretary of State, on April 29, 1817, ac- 
knowledged the receipt of this note, and on behalf of the United States 
government repeated the above agreement in identical terms. 


71. 1818. Treaty of London.—Convention respecting fisheries, bound- 
aries, &c., between Great Britain and United States. 

It was agreed that fishermen of the United States should have the liberty 
in common with British fishermen to catch any kind of fish on the coast 
of Newfoundland, from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, and from Cape 
to the Quirpon Islands on the shores of Magdalen Islands, and also on the 
coasts, &c., from Mount Joly on the southern coast of Labrador to and 
through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence northward indefinitely along the 
coast, ‘‘ without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the 
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Hudson Bay Company,” and that United States fishermen should have the 
right to dry and cure fish on the unsettled parts of Labrador and the 
southern coast of Newfoundland. The United States renounced any 
liberty of their fishermen to take, dry and cure fish on or within three miles 
of the coast of British North America, but has the right to enter bays or 
harbours for shelter, for wood and water or for repairs. 

Articie II. provides that the international boundary should be along the 
49th parallel of north latitude from the north-western point of the Lake of 
the Woods (or a line drawn north or south from it) to the Stony or Rocky 
Mountains. 

Article III. provides that country west of the Rocky Mouutains, 
claimed by either party, should be free and open to the people of both 
nations for 10 years. 

The terms of the convention of 1815, was extended for 10 years. 


72. 1825. Treaty of St. Petersburg.—Convention between Great Britain 
and Russia. 

Articles I. and II. provide that the subjects of both nations should not 
be molested in navigating or fishing in any part of the Pacific Ocean, or 
landing on unoccupied parts of the coasts to trade with the natives, but 
where either nation had an establishment subjects of the other must obtain 
permission to land. 

Articles III. and 1V. define the boundary of Alaska ! from the south 
end of Prince of Wales Island (left to Russia) up Portland Channel to 56 N. 
lat., then along the mountains parallel to the coast (but not more than 10 
leagues distant) to 141 W. longitude, and along that meridian to the 
Frozen Ocean. : 

Article VI. provides that British subjects should have free navigation of 
all rivers and streams crossing the coast strip of Alaska. 

This convention was confined and continued by the Treaties of 1843 and 
1859. 


73. 1827. Treaty of London.—Convention between the United Kingdom 
and the United States relative to territory west of Rocky Mountains. 

The provision of Article ITI of the Treaty of London, of 1818 (see above), 
was extended for an indefinite period with right to abrogate after a year’s 
notice. 


74. Convention between the United Kingdom and the United States 
relative to the boundaries. 


75. Arrangements were madeas to the cases and documents to be submit- 
ted to arbitration under the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent. (New 
Brunswick Boundary.) 


76. 1842. Ashburton Treaty, Washington.—Treaty to settle and define 
boundaries between the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Article I defines the boundary between New Brunswick and Maine, as 
now existing. 


1 Under these articles a convention providing for a joint or concurrent survey of the 
territory adjacent to this line was concluded at Washington on the 22nd, ratified by the 
Senate of the United States on the 25th and by the President of the United States on the 
29th July, 1892. Her Majesty ratified it on 5th August, 1892. (See paragraph 82.) 


af 
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Article III. defines the boundary from Georgian Bay to the Rocky 
Mountains, as now existing. 

Article III. gives free use of the river St. John to products of the forest 
and farm on the Maine tributaries of the river. 


77. 1846. Oregon Boundary Treaty, Washington.—Treaty between 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Article I. From the point on the 49th parallel of north latitude, where 
the boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between the 
United States and Great Britain terminates, the line of boundary between 
the territories of the United States and those of Her Britannic Majesty 
shall be continued westward along the said 49th parallel of north latitude 
to the middle of the channel which separates the continent from Vancouver 
Island ; and thence southerly through the middle of the said channel and 
of Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean ; provided, however, that the naviga- 
tion of the whole of the said channel and straits, south of the 49th parallel 
of north latitude, remain free and open to both parties. 

Article II. From the point at which the 49th parallel of north latitude 
shall be found to intersect the great northern branch of Columbia river, 
the navigation of the said branch shall remain free and open to the Hudson 
Bay Company, and to all British subjects trading with the same to the 
point where the said branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to the ocean with free access into and 
through the said river or rivers, it being understood that all the usual por- 
tages along the line thus described, shall, in like manner be free and open. 
In navigating the said river or rivers British subjects with their goods and 
produce shall be treated on the same footing as citizens of the United States ; 
it being, however, always understood that nothing in this article shall be 
construed as preventing or intended to prevent the government of the 
United States from making any regulations respecting the said river or 
rivers not inconsistent with the present treaty. 


78. 1854. Reciprocity Treaty, Washington.—Treaty between the United 
Kingdom and United States, as to the fisheries and commerce of North 
America. 

Article I. gives fishermen of the United States the liberty to take fish of 
every kind, except shellfish on the sea coast and shores and in the bays, &c., 
of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island and 
adjacent islands, without being restricted to any distance from the shore, 
and to land for the purpose of drying nets and curing fish. The salmon 
and siiad fisheries were not made free. 

Article II. gives British fishermen similar rights on the eastern coasts of 
the United States north of the 36th parallel. 

Article III. admits reciprocally free of duty certain goods, the growth 
and produce of the colonies named above or of the United States. The list 
included the unmanufactured produce of the farm (including animals) the 
forest, the fisheries and the mine. 

Article IV. makes free to the United States the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence and its canals, subject only to the same tolls, &c., as British 
subjects. 
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Article VI. extends these provisions to Newfoundland when accepted 
by that colony. 


79. 1870. Treaty of London.—Treaty between the United Kingdom and 
the United States as to naturalization. 

Reciprocal arrangements as to naturalization and renunciation of natural- 
ization. 


80. 1871. Treaty of Washington.—Treaty between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Article XII. provides for the reference to commissioners of all claims by 
individuals, or corporations of the two countries, arising out of acts com- 
mitted against their persons or property, between April 13, 1861, and 
ABEL Coo: 

Article X VIII. provides that United States fishermen, in addition to the 
liberty secured to them by the convention of London, 1818, should, in com- 
mon with British subjects, have the liberty, for ten years, with two years 
further after notice of abrogation, to take fish of every kind, except shell- 
fish, on the sea coasts and shores, and in the bays, &c., of Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island with adjacent islands, 
without being restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to 
land, to dry nets and cure fish. The salmon and shad fisheries were not 
included. 

Article XIX. provides for similar liberty to British fishermen on the 
eastern sea coasts and shores of the United States, north of 39°. 

Article X XI. provides for the reciprocal admission free of duty of fish 
oil and fish (except those of the inland lakes and their rivers, and except 
fish preserved in oil) the produce of the fisheries of Canada and the United 
States. 

Article XXII. Xc., provides for the appointment of commissioners to 
determine the amount of compensation (if any) to be paid by the United 
States for the greater value of the privileges granted by Article X VIII, 
than of those granted by Articles XIX. and XXI. 

Article XX VI. provides for the free navigation, by the United States, of 
the St. Lawrence from 49° north latitude to the sea, and also for the free 
navigation, by British subjects, of the Yukon, Porcupine and Stikeen. 

Article XX VIT. engages the British Government “to urge upon the 
Canadian Government to secure to United States citizens the use of the 
Welland, St. Lawrenve and other canals in the Dominion on the 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” On the other 
hand it engages the United States Government to allow the British sub- 
jects the use of the St. Clair flats canal on terms of equality with United 
States citizens, and further, engages the United States government “to 
urge upon the States government to secure to the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty the use of the several States canals connected with the navigation 
of the lakes or rivers traversed by or contiguous to the boundary line be- 
tween the possessions of the high contracting parties, on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the United States. ” 

Article XX VIII. provides for the free navigation, by British subjects, of 
Lake Michigan for ten years, and further for two years after notice of 
abrogation. 
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Article X XIX. provides for transit in bond of imported goods from 
United States ports to Canada, and from Canadian ports to the United 
States without payment of duties for ten years, and further for two years 
after notice. 

Article XXX. provides that British subjects might carry, duty free, 
in British vessels, goods from one place in the United States on St. 
Lawrence waters to another, provided that part of the transportation be 
through Canada by land carriage in bond ; it also provided a reciprocal 
right for United States citizens. The United States might suspend the 
right in case Canada imposed duties on such. goods or deprived United 
States citizens of equal use of the canals. 

Article XX XI. provides for free passage for lumber or timber cut on 
the Maine tributaries of the River St. John. 

Article XX XIT. provides for the accession of ‘Newfoundland to the 
treaty. 

Rona XXXIV. left for the arbitrament of the Emperor of Germany 
the determination of the boundary between Vancouver Island and the 
United States. 

Under article XX XIV. the German Emperor awarded. that the bound- 
ary should be through the Haro Channel, leaving St. Juan Island to the 
United States. 

Under article X XII. the commissioners, after prolonged investigation 
and argument at Halifax, on November 22, 1877, awarded $5,500,000 
compensation, the award being signed by His Excellency Maurice Delfosse, 
Belgian Minister at Washington, nominated by the Emperor of Austria, 
and by Sir. A. T. Galt, the British Commissioner, the Hon. E. H. Kellogg, 
the United States Commissioner, dissenting. 


81. 1892. Behring Sea Treaty, Washington.—Treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the United States respecting arbitration as to Behring’s 
Sea seal fishing. 

Article I. provides for the appointment of seven arbitrators, two named 
by each power, and one by France, Italy, Sweden and Norway. 

Article VI. provides that the arbitrators should give their decision on 
the following five points :— 

1. What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea now known as the Behring’s 
Sea and what exclusive rights in the seal fisheries therein did Russia assert 
and exercise prior and up “to the time of the cession of Alaska to the 
United States ? 

2. How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries 
recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? 

8, Was the body of water now known as the Behring’s Sea included in 
the phrase “ Pacific Ocean ” as used in the treaty of 1825, between Great 
Britain and Russia ; and what rights, if any, in the Behring’s Sea were 
held and exclusively exercised by Russia after said treaty ? 

4. Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to the seal 
fisheries in Behring’s Sea east of the water boundary in the treaty between 
the United States and Russia of the 30th March, 1867, pass unimpaired 
to the United States? 

5. Has the United States any right, and if so what right, of protection 
or property in the fur seals frequenting the islands of the United States 

5 
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in Behring’s Sea when such seals are found outside the ordinary three- 
mile limit? 

Article VII. provides that the arbitrators should determine the regu- 
lations necessary for the proper protection and preservation of the fur seal, 
and that the contracting powers should secure the co-operation of other 

owers. ) 
: Article VIII. provides for the determination by the arbitrators of ques- 
tions of fact as to claims for damages, the question of lability to be the 
subject of future negotiation. 

The arbitrators herd many sittings at Paris, and on August 15, 1899, 
they made their award. 

As to the five points in Article VI. the decision was in favour of the 
British and against the United States contention, allowing no jurisdic- 
tion in Behring’s Sea outside the three-mile limit to Russia before the 
cession, nor to the United States after it. 

As to the regulations under Article VIII. they forbade seal hunting 
within 90 geographical miles of the Pribyloff Islands, make a close season 
from 1st of May to 31st July in the Pacific north of 35° north latitude, 
and east of 180° longitude and the boundary between Russia and Alaska ; 
only sailing vessels and their boats, to be licensed, to carry a distinguishing 
flag and keep full log-books ; fire-arms not to be used in Behring’s Sea, and 
vessels only to fit out men for purposes of sealing. 


82. 1892. Convention as to Boundaries, Washington.—Convention be- 
tween United Kingdom and United States as to Alaskan boundary and 
that in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Article I. provides for a coincident or joint survey by commissioners 
for the boundary line between Canada and Alaska. 

Article II. provides for the appointment of commissioners to determine 
upon a method of more accurately marking the boundary line between the 
two countries in the waters of Passamaquoddy Bay in front of and adjacent 
to Eastport in the State of Maine. 


83. 1893. Treaty with France, Paris.—Commercial agreement between 
the United Kingdom (on behalf of Canada) and France. 

Article I. provides that still wines less than 26 per cent alcohol shall 
be exempt from the surtax or ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. That the 
duty of common and castile soaps shall be reduced one-half, and the duty 
on nuts, almonds, prunes and plums by one-third. 

Article II. provides that tariff advantages granted by Canada to a third 
power shall be enjoyed by France, Algeria and French colonies. 

Article III. provides that certain goods of Canadian origin shall be 
subject only to the minimum duty in France, Algeria and French colonies, 
viz.: canned milk, condensed milk, fresh water fish, fresh lobsters and 
crawfish preserved in their natural forms, apples and pears, fresh or dried, 
preserved fruit, building timber, wood pavement, staves, wood pulp, shaving 
extract, common paper, prepared skins, boots and shoes, common furniture 
except chairs, flooring of soft wood and wooden ships. 

Any tariff advantage to other powers is to be extended to Canada. 
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BRITISH TREATIES OF COMMERCE AFFECTING CANADA. 


84. 1825. Argentine Confederation.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation 
stipulations. Applicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


85. 1876. Austria-Hungary.—Reciprocal most-favoured stipulations. 
Applicable to British colonies and foreign possessions. Terminable one year 
after notice. 


86. 1862. Belgiwm.—Reciprocal and most-favoured nation stipulations: 
Applicable to British colonies. 

Article XV. provides that articles, the produce and manufacture of 
Belgium, shall not be subject in the British colonies to other or higher duties 
than those which are or may be imposed upon similar articles of British 
origin. Terminable one year after notice, but by Article X XV. the high con- 
tracting powers reserve to themselves the right to introduce into the treaty 
by common consent any modifications whith may not be at variance with its 
gPirit or principles, and the utility of which may be shown by experience. 


87.—1840. Bolivia.—Reciprocal most-favored nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


88. 1854. Chili.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British dominions. Terminable one year after notice. 


89. 1866. Columbia.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British dominions. Terminable one year after notice. 


90. 1883. Corea.—Article X. stipulates that the government, public 
officers and subjects shall participate in all privileges, immunities and 
advantages, especially in relation to import or export duties on goods and 
manufactures, which shall then have been granted or may thereafter be 
granted by His Majesty the King of Corea to the government, public 
officers or subjects of any other power. Applicable to British colonies un- 
less excepted by notice. May be modified one year after notice. 


91. 7849. Costa Krca.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations. 
Applicable to British territories and dominions. Terminable one year after 
notice. 


92. 1660-61. Denmark.—Confirmed 1814. Reciprocal most-favoured 
nation stipulations. Applicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


92. 1860. Dominican Republic.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipula- 
tions. Applicable to British dominions. Terminable on notice. 


93. France.—See special treaty. The general treaty of 1882 excepts 
colonial produce from most-favoured nation treatment. 


94. 1865. Germany (Zollverein).—Reciprocal most-favoured nation 
stipulations. om 
Article VII. runs: ‘“ The stipulations of the preceding articles, I. to VL., 
shall also be applied to the colonies and foreign possessions of Her Britannic 
Majesty. In those colonies and possessions the produce of the states of the 
DF 
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Zollverein shall not be subject to any higher or other import duties than 
the produce of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of any 
other country of the like kind, nor shall the exportation from those colonies 
or possessions to the Zollverein be subject to any higher or other duties 
than the exportation to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Terminable one year after notice. 


95. Hawait.—See Sandwich Islands. 


96. 1848. Liberia.—Reciprocal most-favored nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


97. 1865 and 1883. Madagascar.—Special stipulations. Applicable to 
British dominions. No term fixed. 


98. 1856. Morocco.—Most-favoured nation clause in favour of British 
subjects. Applicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


99. 1891. Muscat.—Most-favoured nation clause in favour of British sub- 
jects, and duties not to exceed 5 per cent. Applicable to British colonies 
and possessions. Canada was excepted but acceded by Order-in-Council, 
February 6th, 1893. May be revised and amended after twelve years, on 
one year’s notice. 


100. 1841 and 1857. Persiva.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipula- 
tions. Applicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


101. Portugal. 


(Imperial Blue Book Com. No. 17, 1898, says that the treaties of 1842-and_ 1882 have 
expired, but British trade continues to enjoy most-favoured nation treatment in Portugal.) 


_ 102. 1859. Russia.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations, except 
Sweden and Norway. Applicable to British dominions. Terminable one 
year after notice. 


103. 1851. Sandwich Islands.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipula- 
tions, with the following proviso :—‘‘ Gratuitously if the concession in fa- 
vour of the other state shall have gratuitous, or in return for a compensation 
as nearly as possible of proportionate value and effect, to be adjusted by 
mutual agreement if the concession shall have been conditional.” (Article 
III.) Applicable to British dominions and territories. Terminable one 
year after notice. 


104. 2885. Stam.—Most-favoured nation clause in favour of any part of 
the British dominions for spirits, beer, wines, &. Applicable to British 
dominions for spirits, beer, wines and spirituous liquors. Terminable after 
six months’ notice. | 


105. 1884. South Africa Republic.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation 
stipulations with provisions as follows :—‘“‘ Those provisions do not prelude 
the consideration of special arrangements as to import duties and com- 
mercial relations between the South African Republic and any of Her 
Majesty’s colonies or possessions.” Applicable to British dominions, with 
proviso as above. No term fixed. 
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106. 1892. Spain.—By Royal Order of June 29, 1892, Spain ordained 
that solong as the United Kingdom granted the most-favoured nation 
treatment, British goods imported into Spain should enjoy the benefit of 
being subject to the duties of the second column of the tariff. By Royal 
Order of June 30, 1892, this provision was extended to Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 


107. 1826. Sweden and Norway.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipu- 
lations. Applicable to British colonies. Terminable one year after notice. 


108. 1855. Swiss Confederation.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipu- 
lations. Applicable to British territories. Terminable one year after 
notice. 


109. 1875. Tunis.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British colonies. May be revised by common consent. 


110. 1885. Uruguay.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation stipulations. Ap- 
plicable to British colonies and possessions with exceptions. Canada was 
excepted but acceded. Terminable one year after notice. 


lll. 1825 and 1834. Venezuela.—Reciprocal most-favoured nation 
stipulations. Applicable to British dominions. No term fixed. 


112.— British treaties of commerce, from which Canada was excepted, un- 
less by consent. 
. Egypt, 1889. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, September 
(Go ow EE 

Ecuador. 1880. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, Novem- 
ber 10, 1882. 

* Greece, 1886. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, Novem- 
ber 24, 1887. 

Italy, 1883. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, September 
15, 1883. 

Mexico, 1888. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, May 22, 
1859: 

Montenegro, 1882. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, 
March 1, 1883. | 

7+ Muscat, 1891. Canada acceded. Order-in-Council, February 6, 1893. 

Paraguay, 1884. Canada declined to accede. December 27, 1886 

Roumania, 1892. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, May 8, 
1893. 

Salvador, 1886. Canada declined to accede. Order-in-Council, Decem- 
ber 27, 1886. 

Servia, 1893. Canada declined to accede. March 9, 1894. 

+ Uruguay, 1895. Canada acceded. Order-in-Council, December 27, 1886. 

t Zanzibar, 1886. Canada did not accede. 


*The Imperial Blue Book. Commercial No. 17, 1893. Reply not yet received from 
Canada. 

+ Particulars of the treaties with Muscat and Uruguay, to which Canada has acceded, 
will be found in the list of Treaties of Commerce now applicable to Canada. 

tNo notification of the treaty with Zanzibar was, apparently, received from the Imperial 
authorities. 
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EXTRADITION TREATIES. 


113. Extradition proceedings in Canada are governed by “The Extradi- 
tion Act,” chapter 142, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1886. 

This Act applies to any foreign state with which there is an extradition 
arrangement, but so as not to contravene such arrangement. 

If the Imperial Extradition Act of 1870 is made subject to any lmita- 
tion by such arrangement, this Act shall be subject to the same limitations. 

Judges of the Superior and County Courts, and commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, have power to act. 

A warrant being issued for the fugitive, the judge is to receive evidence 
as to the charges and as to whether the offence is not an extradition crime 
or of a political character, for which he cannot be surrendered. After 
committal the fugitive may be surrendered after fifteen days. 

In case of the extradition of a Canadian fugitive by a foreign state, he 
cannot be prosecuted or punished for any prior offence not of a nature 
included in the extradition arrangement with the state in question. 

The extradition crimes contained in a schedule to the act are: Murder, 
or attempts, and manslaughter ; counterfeiting and forging, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, obtaining value under false pretences, crimes against bankruptcy 
or insolvency law, criminal frauds by agents, trustees, &c. ; rape, abduction, 
child-stealing, kidnapping, false imprisonment, burglary, arson, robbery, 
threats to extort, perjury and subordination ; piracy, and various other 
crimes at sea. Criminal accessories are included. 

The Imperial authorities, by Order-in-Council, exempt Canada from the 
operation of the Imperial Extradition Acts of 1870 and 1873, so long as 
this Canadian Extradition Act remains in force. 

The following are the countries with which the United Kingdom has 
extradition arrangements which apply to Canada :— 


Argentine Republics vas). t: teas of haloes eee en ree May 22, 1889 
Austria-Hungary...... Begs ge OO ee Re ee Te Dec. 3, 1873 
(elvis oh <.\ot5ee aeeee Per, ati so. 28: Oe May 20, 1876 


SUR aeN OMe h rene Em | Pe Tyke ths a July 23, 1877 
z April 21, 1887 


aie: wy bie. \eFi- 29) retie! 6) + Is eel wie! * olin, Op 08) lone oem Bebe 6) Un wileliah el aceyte 


Brags til Seg Peers 2 he eS Nov. 13, 1872 
Colombia 2.53) taccaeter RIOT ARETE TT eee eens oad Oct. 27, 1888 
Denmark ct beeen sta eee chee eee eee Le Uae oie March 31, 1873 
MECUAGOI tS. cosa © oe os Ree Ones ioe One eae Sept. 20, 1880 
POPCG al. gn ee hoe CRAs ESS. SAY els CEU Augt. 14, 1876 
Gemmany is. 5. LB bat tia series |e ee eee See te May 14, 1872 
GRInGeI Ia > sc ocche See een, Ghee ie ee Se Ee July 4, 1885 
Have tired WC wae ie foal LA Np abe Mabe Heine Si Regret gt A Dec. 7, 1874 
Ttadye sein ff 4 RS Se = RIE Sh 4 oA ce Ae we eee Feby. 5, 1873 
hip (ane Matra oe Rear kc STASIS 9 ce iW ATMO Songs May ig, 1873 
Liberia se ois so anak POR ne ates, Nise cent an Satie, Foc Eee ee Dee. 16, 1892 
Laawernbure. eA) Lac at, ots cree eee ire eT Nov. 24, 1880 
NiexaGd) 2.5) A ae Nees sah, See cere Chetan, Wickes Sc cuhs Cee me oem Sept. 7, 1886 
Monaco sate SS dec detoatin eet Me EN ee ee Dee. 17, 1891 
Netherlands (iudiaonly),a.cewessune case ek eee June 19, 1874 
Orange Free State.......... 2... dive ORR EEE UE eR ia June 20, 1890 
ortugales 0 sh ee ‘eh Ga Latha tye SPL eee eae e ee Nov. 30, 1892 
Ronmanaae)3/ "22 6. eae ee ee RE ae ae ... March 21,(9)1893 
UGSWIR Geen. 2 a, PET Te GN PHS 155, ee aes Nov. 24, 1886 
PUL MACLON cr oie nce s cera Rite he eae eae NS June 23, 1881 
Spain Bere ok Sala Pte PRD Re URN OTE SER SEER aS RAIN BS? cae es June 4, 1878 


ee My ORO CRANE ia PR AS 5 abaya Sh Bn Feby. 19, 1889 
*Ratifications exchanged, February 19th, 1886. 
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mwecien and. NOP WAV ans oF Mia etka > dems Gait ee hc aate June 26, 1873 
Switzerland.......... end Sues eee eb PAN rae WY g PRA Cars cree Nov. 26, 1880 
+Tonga..... yl CMS eae ces Oh els Me Sige Pe ot Ae aie fae NOY, 29, 1879 
AN Turtles ale ro ean koh oer ail Sly Nie tials Ca ii, fa gee ie Gam eb Dec. 31, 1889 
TU PILOL 3 bhCds REE err ee ore a a gee Geren ge sire oly Augt. 9, 1842 

BS a. We ele CW uke ete Mince MUO Sea ete ere July 12, 1889 
Uruguay PU OE SMR Ae Ss 8 hd eSB Et Ore ba Seat Fe March 26, 1884 


1 Sop leaps SiR So pet Ne BONE cates SRA EMS. BR RD VAR BAP aR ney PERE March 20, 1891 


114. 1894. Treaty with Japan.—This treaty has not yet been accepted 
by Canada, but a digest of its provisions is here given on account of its 
importance. 

Treaty of commerce and navigation between Great Britain and Japan 
signed at London, July 16th, 1894. 

Article I. gives the subjects of each power liberty to enter, travel or 
reside in the possessions of the other. 

Article ITI. provides for reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation. 

Article V. Noimport duty to be imposed by either power on the pro- 
duce of the other, higher than in the case of other powers. 

Article VI. Similar stipulations as to export duties. 

Article VII. provides for exemption from transit duties and equality 
of treatment with native subjects. 

Article VIII. provides for reciprocally equai treatment of imports and 
exports in vessels of the two countries. 

Article XI. excepts the coasting trade, left to the laws of the respective 
countries, but part of cargo may be landed at different ports. British ves. 
sels may continue to carry cargoes between the open ports of Japan. 

Article XIX. excepts Canada (among other colonies) from the opera- 
tion of the treaty, unless notice of acceding to it is given within two years 
of ratification. 

Article XX. gives up the jurisdiction of British courts in Japan from 
the time the treaty comes into force. 

Article X XI. provides that the treaty shall not take effect for at least 
five years, on a year’s notice being given by Japan, not less than four years 
after the signature. The treaty is to remain in force for twelve years after 
going into operation. After a year’s notice, given in not less than eleven 
years, it may be terminated by either party. 

Article X XII. provides for the ratification of the treaty at Tokio, as 
soon as possible, and not later than six months after signature. 

Annexed to the treaty is a tariff from five to fifteen per cent ad 
valorem to which British goods shall be subject in Japan a month after the 
ratification of the treaty, not being postponed, like the treaty itself, for five 

ears. 
if This is the first treaty to recognize formally Japan’s status as a mem 
ber of the family of civilized nations. 


+Tonga subjects escaping to British Territories only. 
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Physical Features. —Area.—Climate.—Meteorological Tables, etc., ete. 


115. A glance at the map of North America will show a vast body of water 
called Hudson Bay, the extreme southerly prolongation of which—James’ 
Bay—pierces the Dominion (the distance between it and Lake Superior 
being under 350 miles), and becomes a central point from which Canada 
stretches its huge extent in every direction. To the south and south-east 
lies the great woodland region comprising the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. In this region 
for a couple of centuries the forests have been attacked by armies of lumber- 
men hewing down the trees for export and for home uses or clearing the 
ground for agricultural pursuits. 

To the east and north-east is the north-east fur territory whose vast 
dimensions are illustrated by the fact that Moose Fort on James’ Bay is as 
far from the most easterly point of the Labrador coast as it is from South 
Carolina. % 


116. To the west. and south-west lies the great prazrie region comprising 
Manitoba and the four provisional districts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, As- 
siniboia and Athabasca. 


117. To the north-west are Keewatin and the Peace and Mackenzie 
River districts,—the land of furs and fish,—while beyond the prairie region, 
still further west, is the Mountain region of Canada, embracing the Rocky, 
the Selkirk and the Gold ranges of mountains. 


118. From the 85th degree of longitude the country stretches west to the 
130th, and east to the 42nd—45 degrees on the one side and 43 on the 
other side. 1 

North and south the country stretches from 5Ist degree of latitude, south 
to the 42nd, and north to the Frozen Sea. 

Speaking generally the country is divided into the basin of Hudson 
Bay and those of the Peace, the Mackenzie, the St. Lawrence and the St. 
John Rivers, and the two slopes of Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The basin of Hudson Bay is the largest, being over 2,000,000 square 
miles in extent. One obtains an idea of this extent from the fact that all 
Europe outside of Russia could be put there with room enough left to pack 
away in it the States of Texas and New York. 

The St. Lawrence basin covers 530,000 square miles, of which 460,000 
square miles are in Canada. 

The Mackenzie basin has an area of 550,000 square miles. The St. 
John basin and the Atlantic slope together have an area of 50,214 square 
miles, and the Pacific slope one of 341,303 square miles, traversed by the 
Columbia, the Fraser and other large rivers. 


119. The Dominion of Canada with these great subdivisions has an 
area of about 3,456,383 square miles, of which 3,315,647 are land 
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surface and 140,736 water surface. It is about 3,500 miles from east 
to west and 1,400 miles from north to south. It comprises the whole of 
the northern half of North America with the exception, on the west, of 
Alaska, which belongs to the United States, and on the east, of Labrador, 
which is under the jurisdiction of Newfoundland. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the territory of Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean, on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Labrador and 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean and the United States of America. 
This latter boundary, starting from the Atlantic sea board, commences at 
the mouth of the St. Croix River, which empties into the Bay of Fundy, 
then follows this river and Lake Chiputnecook and passes due north till 
it strikes the St. John River ; thence by that river and one of its western 
branches it reaches the water shed between the St. Lawrence and the At- 
lantic which it follows by a tortuous south-westerly course to the 45th 
parallel of North Latitude in Longitude 71’ 30” west; thence by this 
parallel it passes westward to the St. Lawrence and along mid-channel of 
that river and of the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron and the main portion of 
Lake Superior to the mouth of Pigeon River; thence by it and Rainy 
River it gains the north-west angle of the Lake of the Woods; thence 
it follows the 49th parallel to the Gulf of Georgia, and thence passes by 
Haro Straits and the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific Ocean. The length of 
this frontier line from ocean to ocean is 3,000 geographical miles, 1,400 
miles being a water line by river, lake and sea, and 1,600 miles a boundary 
by land. In addition to this boundary between Canada and the United 
States there is the boundary between Canada and Alaska (belonging to the 
United States by purchase from Russia in 1867). This line is in process of 
delimitation by joint commission. 


120. It is difficult to convey an adequate conception of the vastness 
of the country. England, Scotland and Wales together form an area of 
8,800 square miles. Forty such areas could be cut out of Canada. New 
South Wales contains 309,175 square miles and is larger by 162 square 
miles than France, Italy and Sicily. Canada would make eleven countries 
the size of New South Wales. In extent there are three British Indies in 
Canada and still enough left over to make a Queensland and a Victoria. 
The German Empire could be carved out of Canada and fifteen more coun- 
tries of the same size with still room enough to fill in corners with Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece, Servia and Switzerland. Ireland could then be accom- 
modated and yet a patch left large enough for Delaware and Connecticut. 

Canada is the largest of all the British possessions, being over 38 per cent 
of the area of the British Empire which is officially stated to be 9,040,497 
square miles, exclusive of protectorates. The Continent of Australia, with 
Tasmania and New Zealand added, is the next largest, being about 294,800 
square miles less than Canada. The combined area of Canada and Austra- 
lia, including British New Guiana, comprises nearly 75 per cent of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstein estimates the world’s area at 51,250,800 square 
miles and the world’s population at 1,467,920,000. Canada covers one- 
fifteenth part of the area and contains under one three-hundredth part of 
the population. 
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121. The following are the areas of the several provinces and districts 


of the Dominion :— 


PROVINCES AND DISTRIOTS. 


(Quebec 
Nova Scotia, oe teste bere ee Oe A Semel ence ; 
New Brunswick 
SINE ATT EO Dac ier aes eu ite ae toe ‘ 
British Columbia 
Prince Edward Island 
District of Keewatin 
Alberta 

Assiniboia 
Athabasca 
Saclatche wade. vosad sete ea oe ie 
North-west Territories 
Territory east of Keewatin and south of Hudson Bay... 
Territory east of Hudson Bay 
Islands in the Arctic Ocean at Hudson Bay 


b fet4\ oNe! +, lari Ale! “ap en ie) (8 18) 6 els Pe a) wer re? el 
Wi.) Asi ele 615 Ve ite 
Scie! 808 bee ie) eve fey <8) \e le, Stel ist (6. Slis) 9] =e eh Oleh see) whe hele 
ele eae se ole) > ojo @ Oe) 0615. feleiuis« Sere ey bile 
HOA CON urs Tee Ce ees hh CAC ely Or p10 

ah Oa eS 8s (016 85 6) {0) Lola le) o's te Seite ey. erie ape’ am e676 


(a 


OS, Sle le) ete, F166! © ose ee, 6 \sile) 0. ua) (O06 Sie elle Le. .e Size 


66 


sise enelies” fe! \s\<@ ge) os he. 16 ke N Jaw) 6 he Loe ls i geue te huge. ite 


6 


Sticks phlei lie @leueteye.e eyeiet.e wus youve sie Weal s fells 


eee eee ee ee Bee ree eee: ce 


Ce 50.6) ee 6 


Great lakes and River St. Lawrence, east to heen 66°, 


not included in above areas . 


2) sis: tev ew (6) ele) eps! aie) owe /eusie le’ 'e. 


aifel bic ej0#i6) Ge) 6 huinevene! l \s,® 


— 


CMY AAS Oe Cte) Om PR ee ON ert Cre bmn Ae at CHOP CM Cimy iat yen ec Se) 


hore CART Cy 


eLOaty PoE W ones Ee Ur 018,06 


Land. Water. 
Square Square 
Miles. Miles. 
oie e210: 600 2,350 
erate eer kOUO 1,400 
20,550 50 
be 28,100 100 
Tie 64,066 9,890 
ey ROL OOO 1,000 
ve 2000. Aue 
a 267,000 15,000 
git: OG, 800 745 
ie 88,534 1,001 
ote ee 05-300 1,200 
eee 101,092 6,000 
859,600 46,400 
194,300 2,500 
Ey 02,300 5,700 
ie) OOO! O00 a cree conan 
Ph RSM oA So Be 47,400 
- 0 «| BOLO, 047 140,736 


Total. 


Square 
Miles. . 


222,000 
228, 900 
20,600 
28, 200 
73,956 
383,300 
2,000 
282,000 
106,100 
89,535 
104,500 
107,092 
906,000 
196,800 
358,000 
300,000 


° 


47,400 


3,456,383 


*The area of the province of Manitoba was originally 123,200 square miles, but a large 
portion was taken away and added to the district of Keewatin and to Ontario in 1883. 


122. For the purpose of comparison the areas of other portions of the 
British Empire and foreign countries are here given. 
For convenience the population and density of population are also given. 


AREA AND POPULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH 


POSSESSIONS. 


EKurope— 
United Kingdom 
Gibraltar 


0 ebelrd ula ie sis) 6\'e'r wine! ofleiielje' .s| (ce; 6; eligi te. lea! &) le seus le 


«) leitale tipi je: teh ele login ke "e) Vite \elisuel hile, (opeliviin leis aiialis se) 6 


9.1@ (0%e) e0( (elce: d\ie) (es: 6 le lo fel ues 6 bev) 4 .@ (0) 16 Ne /@ wane el hfe 


Hee! 1h eel aXe) ehious oe «6s Ssaeen Nisiee elegans, 


+ (6) eho wie: wu ee) eq me MieNsE wats O2) © 


Area in 
square miles. 


120,979 
2 
119 


121,100 


1,068,314 
731,944 


1,800,258 


Population. 


38,104,975 
26,050 
168,105 


38,299,130 


221,172,952 
66,050,479 


287,223,431 


Persons to 
the 
Square 
Mile. 
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AREA AND POPULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, ETC.— Coneluded. 


a nie to 
rea in . the 
CoLony. square miles: Population. Square 
Mile 
Asia— 
AMIE AnUS OTN ie ite Gece cn wer ee oe ae aa ae 80 41,910 524 
MGV AOI ne cea See ey aE Ooi SBMS he he eeu Faces 25,365 3,008, 466 119 
OIC OT Cree Stee Sar eh tL Ge 29 221,441 7,636 
Ua Th, eich as auhce aise Oe Pee eee eit actey ices 30 5,853 195 
SRUALESTOOORIOMICUL per emia vores oer koe hood. 1,472 512,342 348 
EE OUO ARIAT Gee cent ae, os ale AO 26,976 3,790,012 140 
Africa— 
WASTES NEST OTD tte, Se ile apolar | oo 140 4 
SASUL Cla meyer erate Ae eh hctee aC 10,293 218,902 21 
TRICO AE wee We (6 heat ime ee eer Ca RR ae Ue ern 71,000 60,376 1 
ADOMCONOTV ae ene, Oni!) peal oe fel ae ers ees 221,310 1,527,224 ff 
BVA METER e et, eee eee My 705 371,655 527 
ING eee, Seed arte, RR IMerMes h eo Sa UT Pa 20,460 543,913 27 
NO a KOICS SN Ae Soa AO Pl Onc eae ge cea cg 4 4,116 88 
West African Colonies— 
(ETA OF pgs NW te) RE a A A Ee 2,700 50,000 18 
Cro ld: Cone taee eaten A aT alah Le Uae AG ee 15,000 1,473,882 98 
Vi OOR Ee UN ema A She tO wa elie 2 1,071 100,000 93 
DIGrENRUCOMO thi Me rk es Lo eee ee ancas Ao 15,000 74,835 5 
OCALA TIC) os hres eaere .. ccbnh ao 357,621 4,425,048 12 
America— —— ——|—— a 
1 BY Evit CANDLE ISIS parenenets, Neate cata a Aer AAR a 20 15,519 776 
Cola clarre tars bee son: PR ANS RRM ante 3,456, 383 5,021,476 1°4 
Falkland Islands and S. Georgia............... 7,500 1,789 0°2 
Perigicli; Gamay Mame ice ca aw Firs oes 109,000 278,295 3 
brivis asl leng Oras wnt ea Te ce es cao eels 7,562 31;371 4 
WNewtoundland and Labrador... 2 Jo.0.3. ..geeeea: 162,200 202,040 i 
WV.GSur Ebene doa Ailag:: (at stte Sarstecs oe eect ies 466 48,913 11 
Jamaiesnmd: biurks2 tslands..i.5) tea be aoe 4,424 675,165 153 
AE DALOS Sst Loe tl vk otin ne we ae Ce eee eh 166 185,000 1,114 
Dieermarcui slams cepts. | cack aire hea sh cleaners 701 127,723 182 
ETI AEG LOAM tee tals Rack ctonn ake tegen toe 784 143,013 182 
PEI ada SLOORGO Ne © Vidcat sei onakeany ofete 1,868 238,638 128 
Total Aseria: hienins beatles vie salen 3,755,074 6,968,942 2 
Australasia— a — 
Wat Fle oc, Sabet ARSE ah oe a ee RS OO) ee 8,045 122,712 15 
LES ALE AUC «Elba Bie hea ah Oneind oi CMINI Oar Ue a 88,460 350,000 4 
UNS DOUL EW GIGS’ so UStLe f catae Sale ote aisch volute ulate’ 309,175 1,223,370 4 
ISM ZEST ei IAP ii Oak Rin UAL, ol Ee Me ane 104,471 672,265 6 
COUGRIIAIATICE Meee eter nha koe, cna tenia eae ada tel 668,224 432,299 0°65 
UGH -PALISUE AIAG Ayr Ha tat ach oaies for eae liceetie 4 903,425 346,874 0°38 
STS IGEN SULTS noon car caek AURIS Rg Nae mia gs ate a 26,375 154, 424 6 
WAGEOKIGNE Sala noy ees e tac MA eee a oye. elds cs 87,884 1,174,006 13 
Nestoria tis Gralla vat tat cn ahr ei ns setae 975,920 65, 064 0°06 
TOtAL A UStralasis, eu aee oso Te coe WARS) 4,541,014 li 
Protectorates— —. —|— Se 
SEE Nereis, Ma eae SINS comnts ela dt alte 120, 400 1,112,000 18 
AEC Aue tN Di MOD aes dr hid Big Reiger Asians ie dale. a's 2,120,000 | 35,000,000 16 
TE CFO ae eat ER he hale See aka wna tata, cds |e eters epee LO, 000 tetas ee, 5 
Total Protectorates ..... 056... 0. 00. 2,240,400 | 36,122,000 16 
Ot STtish uM DIPGl.. foie. eevee = 11,473,408 | 381,369,572 33 


The figures in this table, with the exception of Canada and Australasia, have been 


- taken from the Statesman’s Year Book, 1895. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES—AREA AND POPULATION, 


COUNTRIES. 


Kuropean— 


Austria-Hungary .... 
Belowin pirate ek ee hs: i209; RPE : 


®, ole ays) 8] ~ 0) 8) Hy 0, Yelis! 5 ele 


Denmark 


allel wameljeyeiievie >) 's\-e ie! 'o] okie! sear sia! 410:10) eel «eh élece 


France 

‘* Colonies of Algeria 
+ Senegal, &c 
French Soudan....... 
Gaboon, Guinea 
Coast and Congo Region 
Colonies of 


© 8) ee) els le le le te'8 (+. 60 ue ela! "fe, .s oles me ese) «9,16 


Tongan hace one 
ther 


Cr I 


epee eee ee we 


Colonies of Madagascar 
oe 


ANITA, 6 5 35 5 Qe eae 


Other 


66 
66 


eee eerceeer se eo reas 


TotalsHrench Dominions: co2e.2e. 


Germany 
Greece 


Holland 
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bail y.cetica ines eG Do De bAg ee eiaiet or aye ee 
Darxemnure eee ia foes ere et, cee eae, 
Monbemogro gens .i)s0" | gate poe tie ee erate 
Portugaligea: tae te Regie: wdc selwaeeng tore 
Bf Possessions of Azores.......... 

se ‘ Madeira.co3 5.4. 

cs . Other erat t ae 
Total Portuguese Dominions........ 
TOUS seen ne ts, oan te oe ae ee 


Russia in Europe— 


Russia (proper) 
oland 


fore? ie) ehcp) Wee ein 16, 6) 26 is, (610) “s| (0) whe. <6: 
eheRGue inte feta @eii-" | \sliete) calles 6! ae) aia! le) (els! 0)/s\ © 618) '6 
eV ebe ketene che eb sie 9 


siifaiiey = csi seals) © ke) ee) 8) 10,0, 
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* Exclusive of Natives. 


Estimate. 


1887-91 
1887-91 
1887 -91 
1887-91 
1887-91 
1887-91 
1887-91 


1887-91 


1890 
1889 


1891 
1890 
1890 


1890-91 
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1890- 92 
1890-92 
1890 


Estimated | Ascertained| Persons 


area in or Esti- to the 
Square mated Pop- | Square 
Miles. ulation. Maile. 
264,204) 42,762,886) 162 
11,373 6,195,355} 545 
14,775 2,172,380} 147 
87,128 127,184 1°5 
101,903 2,299,564 23 
204,092} 38,348,192) 188 
257,450 3,910,399 15 
140,000 *182,764 i 
50,000 *283,660 6 
967,900; 68655001. 3 > 
34,700 12,000,000) 346 
83,998 2,874,970 34 
45,000 1,500,000 33 
228,500 1,500,000) ° 7 
106,250] 5,000,000; 7 
1,568,000] 1,120,000 07 
33,190 1,547,000 47 
3,019,080} 68,948,485 23 
208,738] 49,428,470} 237 
25,041 2,187,208 87 
12,648 4,621,744} 365 
50,848} 23,911,900) 470 
668,826 6,776,368 10 
732,322| 35,310,012 48 
114,410} 30,347,291} 265 
998 211,088} 212 
3,630 200,000 5d 
32,528 4,306,554; 132 
1,005 269,401! 268 
5D 132,223) 262 
743,204 5,371,200 T : 
777,242) 10,079,378 13 
48,307 5,800,000} 120 
1,902,092} 88,665,796 AT 
49,157 8,485,993] 173 
144, 255 2,380,140 Uf 
2,095,504) 99,531,929 47 


1890-92 


EKurope— 


Asia— 


Africa— 


* Including wandering tribes. 
t+ Including wild Indians estimated at 220,000. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES—AREA AND POPULATION—Continued. 
on Estimated | Ascertained| Persons 
Cavern area in or Esti- to the 
ea Square mated Pop- | Square 
Put aES Miles. ulation. Mile. 
Russia in Asia— 
Caucasus and Trans-Caspian Territories.| 1886-90 395, 453 8,148,511) >) 2h 
UDCA em eee es aoe ok) carey ; 1886-90 4,823,112 4,538,561 0'9 
Contial Asiguec me teak cus 5 SRR, 1886-90 1,170,744 2,342,873 5 
LE OES rca a ee Nee: oe Ma Soret hs 1886-90 6,389,309] 15,029,945 3 
Gea AMeBlatin bat PIkOse 7. Beet tare. [eso oles wate 8,484,813} 117,561,874); 14 
OLN Ia 4. Gente: Wo A OEE en Surg er 1893 19,050 2,226,741) 117 
Spain, including Balearic and Canary 
SVC ATG ARMS ia a grea ene aE Bir Oe ie 1887 197,670) 17,565,632} 89 
et ECO RLOMICS OL thea ane ta Tere Ue 1887 405,338 9,695,567] 24 
Total Spanish Dominions......... 1887 603,008) 27,261,199) 45 
SIEGE ANG. UN OF WAY seis kiasios side sarees os 1892 295,474 6,807,782 23 
SS WAGZOrl aia Meee oe, Ge ae iA. ee 1888 15,976 2,917,754] 183 
ERR Ay eta cain deel Tar att eer t, 1885 | 1,192,088} 27,743,100] 23 
astern houmeliavers Ao, 0p ca were cel-s 1893 3,858 992,386} 72 
Bulag ee Ne he. cance oat 1893 24,369 3,305,458] 1386 
LOtabel Gricisli MGOipIlos eis toe ee eth a oe 1,230,315) 32,040,944) 26 
Chinen (propenlcas tances. crtas. Wisc 1879-1882 1,336,841] 386,000,000} 289 
‘* Dependencies. .. geet 2,881,560} 16,680,000 6 
MotoirC hintese: Him pire: ty tam. Soors wed esses ae 4,218,401} 402,680,000) 95 
(OVeact sees Maan Pre eee INC LH cel eet sae 82,000} 10,528,937} 128 
IES eh MINA ae SSR Da mA 4, Coen OT ere 8 Be 1892 147,655) 40,718,677| 276 
INGDAUE. ce. ohm tenes, Ries 1889 54,000 2,000,000) 37 
Dor ici ks to dee Pox tagaege Uaataeaind S UL rt A 1891 628,000} *9,0C0,000| 14 
SERA Paget” lac 8 Seca A me dil Rae NC are UE ae Na DoE 250,000 6,000,000} 24 
ey DU propel) tala. Aas eae ote ees & 1882 12,826 6,817,265] 532 
TORI A orn ae a eee, ota ae 1882 14,300 1,068,000 75 
WEGLOCCON er Bie ee cae ee me alias 5 lida 219,000 9,400, 000 43 
South African Republic................ 1890 113,642 768,688 7 
America— 
Argentine, including Patagonia. . 1892 1,125,086 4,257,000 4 
BS GUEVidie Sear olan en ae de 1889 772,548 2,300,000 4 
13) VAN ER PDA tes By SA ae een RE De ee 1888 3,209,878] 14,002,335 4 
OTULLIZy sear aNat au ge MHL SEL Oe BE a 1892 293,970] +2,867,375| 10 
(OCG FST LOT Bae Wy Pek Oa MS AUP Ss 1881 504,773} +8,878,600 8 
MOSER ERICH satis) + Ute Aca ieee Pe Se 1892 37,000 243,205 fi 
TEA CGE Ve a eg eee 9 Soe ERRNO Er AR Gk ont a (Dae 120,000 L271 Soviet 
CGA PORN LA! Saccta to asd a vam ae hard bees, EY: 1890 46,800 1,460,017; 31 


+ Not including wild Indians to the number of 50,000. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES—AREA AND POPULATION — Concluded. 
re Estimated eee Rona 
i ; area in r Esti- to the 
CouNTRIES. Census Square need Pop- | Square 
te Miles. ulation. Mile. 
Estimate 
America—Con 
EL SIUIE Re ong Soret ote tate Saas 1887 10,204 960,000; 94 
EL OndUras act: oh fe) ee eee hoe eee 1889 46,400 431,917 9 
IME XICO TB Wise cues oe cerns Utena eee 1891 767,005} 11,642,720; 15 
NIIGATA ta eee eae ee eee einer. ae 1889 49,500 *282, 845 6 
PAVACUAN. Aime. Stal: eee UOl ate ree 1893 98,000 480,000 5 
POP ke eee the 2. a ee SUL Cpe. 1884 463,747| 2,994,675 6 
RLV AOOTAS (ac etre prt er BO hic re a Te 1892 7,225 780,426} 108 
ATCO: DOMMGO Nos oe ee eo 1888 18,045 610,000} 34 
United States 200g) aan Pee. Leen 1894 3,580,805} 68,397,000; 19 
Wirusiuay oie eee Coie ee eice sac eee es 1892 72,111 728,447; 10 
Wienezuelat Uae See eae ae Salwar 1891 593, 943 2,323,527 4 
Oceanica— 
AWALIOno 1 SIAnas. St wentto. UR ae ee cd eee eee 6,640 +89,990| 14 
ALO OR LL eee bern: (Br meme en 1889 1,071 36,000) 33 
PO Ca bing resem A eaay Pec CVS comer 1891 374 19290}5° DL 
Grand total Of. countries named.s 2). sees ee 33,520,832/1,051,624,788)  31°4 
ritish Dominions. *.) cla. cee. ee ee 11,473,408] 381,369,572}  33°2 


Grand total of British and Foreign 
WOORthies., erat ace: <1. itl ea tates 


Spee: | 44,994,240]1, 432,994,360)  31°8 


*Not including wild Indians estimated at 30,000. +Not including wild Indians 
estimated at 350,000. + Exclusive of about 60,000 semi-civilized and 70,000 wild Indians. 


123. Prince Edward Island is the smallest of all the provinces, but is 
more than twice as thickly populated as any other province, the proportion 
being 54°5 persons to the square mile. Nova Scotia comes next in density 
ot population with 22:0 persons. The following is the order in which the 
provinces stand, according to density of population, as ascertained by the 
census of 1891 :— 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN CANADA. 


Prince Edward Jsland.......... 54°5 (aGDECiaivosh south un on Oe neem 6°5 
INGVE OCObl a ol atl se eee 22:0 Manitoba, 3. cee. sae eee 2°4 
Néw Brunswick: ui ee 11°4 British Columbia. ELLE A ee 0°3 
OntaTOAs Meee re bee oe Bee 10°0 Provisional districts.......2..:. 0°2 


eee ec were ee eet eee ee ce ee ee ee ee 


124. Reference to the tables in paragraph 122 will show that the area of 
Great Britain and Ireland is 19,887 square miles less than the combined 
area of the inland water surface of Canada, as given in paragraph 121. 


125. The principal physical features of Canada are the Rocky Mountains 
and the Laurentian Range, the plains of the North-west Territories and the 
great inland lakes. 
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126. The great inland lakes, five in number, and remarkable for their 
size, form a complete system of navigation from the head of Lake Superior 
to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of 2,384 miles. Lake Superior is con- 
nected with Lake Huron by the Ste. Marie River and the United States 
and Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canals. Lake Huron flows into Lake St. 
Claire by the St. Claire River, and Lake St. Claire into Lake Erie by the 
Detroit River. Lake Erie flows into Lake Ontario by the Niagara River, 
fourteen miles from the mouth of which are the renowned Niagara Falls, 
160 feet in height. The two lakes are connected for the purpose of naviga- 
tion by the Welland Canal. The St. Lawrence River, flowing out of Lake 
Ontario into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, forms the outlet of this system. 


127. The other principal lakes are: In Ontario, the Lake of the Woods 
(1,500 square miles), Lakes Wepigon, Nipissing and Simcoe, the Muskoka 
Lakes—Muskoka, Rosseau, Joseph and the Lake of Bays—and the lakes in 
Victoria, Peterboro’ and Haliburton, famed summer resorts. In Quebec, 
Lake Temiscamingue, whichis on the borders of Ontario and Quebec, Lake 
St. John, Grand Lake and Lake Mistassini ; and in the Territories and Mani- 
toba, Lake Great Bear (11,200 square miles) ; Great Slave (10,100 square 
miles ; Athabasca (4,400 square miles) ; Winnipeg, 260 miles long, 65 miles 
broad, 710 feet above the sea, and an area of 9,400 square miles ; Winni- 
pegosis, 130 miles long, 27 miles broad, 828 feet above the sea, and an 
area of 2,030 square miles, and Manitoba, length 122 miles, breadth 24 
miles, elevation above sea, 809 feet, and area 1,900 square miles. 


128. The principal mountains are the Rocky Mountains in the west, 
which extend from the Arctic Ocean to the United States and contain 
the highest points in the Dominion, among the chief being Mount Hooker, 
16,760 feet; Mount Brown, 16,000 feet, and Mount Murchison, 15,700 
feet, while there are several others of nearly the same height. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway crosses this range through the Kicking Horse Pass 
at an altitude of 5,300 feet above the sea. West of the Rocky Mountains, 
and between them and the Pacific Ocean, are the Cascade Mountains which 
run parallel to the coast from the Fraser River to Alaska, and in some 
places are as high as 10,000 feet. The other ranges of any size are : the 
Laurentian range, which extends from Labrador along the north of the St. 
Lawrence, and is upwards of 2,000 miles in length ; the Notre Dame Moun- 
tains in Quebec, on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and the North 
and South Mountains and the Cobequid Mountains in Nova Scotia. 


129. The principal rivers are: in the Territories and Manitoba, the 
Mackenzie River, over 2,400 miles in length ; the Copper Mine and Great 
Fish Rivers, which flow into the Arctic Ocean ; the Saskatchewan River 
and Red River with its tributary, the Assiniboine, which flow into 
Lake Winnipeg, discharging thence through the Nelson River and the Chur- 
chill, Severn, Tyrrell and Albany Rivers, which flow into Hudson Bay ; in 
Ontario and Quebec, the St. Lawrence with its tributaries, the Ottawa, the 
St. Maurice, Richelieu and Saguenay; in New Brunswick, the St. John, 
Restigouche and Miramichi Rivers; and in British Columbia, the Fraser 
River, which flows into the Gulf of Georgia ; the Peace River, which rises 
in that province and flows into the Mackenzie River, and the Columbia 
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River, over 1,200 miles in length, which flows through the United States 
into the Pacific Ocean. 


130. The coast line of Canada may be divided into (1) the Atlantic, 
(2) the Hudson Bay, (3) the Arctic and (4) the Pacific Coasts. 


131. From the mouth of the St. Croix River, latitude 45, longitude 67, 
to Cape Chudleigh, 60° 14’ north latitude, 65° 25’ west longitude, at the 
entrance of Hudson Strait, the Atlantic sea-board of Canada abounds in 
deep indentations forming magnificent harbours and sheltered bays, teem- 
ing with the finest description of fishes and presenting a shore line of prob- 
ably more than 10,000 miles in length. 


132. The Bay of Fundy, 170 miles long and from 30 to 50 miles wide, 
with its prolongations, Chignecto Channel and the Basin of Minas, nearly 
separating the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the connecting 
Isthmus of Chignecto being about 15 miles wide. The Bay of Fundy is 
characterized by its rushing tides causing a rise and fall of water from 20 
to 70 feet. Its southern shore from Cape Blomidon to Brier Island is 
formed by the North Mountains, against whose precipitous slope of black 
basaltic rock, from 300 to 600 feet high, the roaring, rushing tides strike with 
great fury. The Digby Gut, a narrow passage barely 700 yards in width, 
affords ingress to the Annapolis Basin, on whose waters for nearly two cen- 
turies the ships of France and Great Britain warred for supremacy. On 
the north-west are the harbours of St. John and Lepreaux. At the east end 
is the harbour of Windsor. Along the ocean front, from St. Mary’s Bay on 
the south-west to the Strait of Canso, the coast is a series of pockets, all 
excellent harbours easy of access and well sheltered. At Halifax the Im- 
perial Government have established the great naval base of the British Em- 
pire on the Atlantic coast and the Dominion authorities have constituted it 
the Atlantic winter port of Canada. The harbour is one of the finest on the 
continent of America, and is capable of holding the 436 war vessels of all 
kinds, battle ships, port defence vessels, cruisers of the lst, 2nd and 3rd 
classes and torpedo craft, which form the naval strength of the empire. 

To the south-west of Halifax are the harbours of Margaret’s Bay, Chester 
Bay, Lunenburg, Liverpool, Shelburne and Yarmouth, and to the north- 
east Torbay (where most of the cable lines between Europe and this cont 
nent are brought to land), Whitehaven, Canso, Chedabucto Bay, and many 
other good ship harbours. In the Island of Cape Breton are numerous fine 
harbours, among them Sydney and Louisbourg, the former the chief ship- 
ping port for the well known coal mines, and the latter at one time the west- 
ern stronghold of the great semicircle of forts which the military genius of 
France conceived and, to a considerable extent, executed, in its magnificent 
effort to make a New France on this Continent, including the country 
between the eastern side of Newfoundland and the western shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with the vast regions enclosed in the semicircumference 
embracing the great lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

In Cape Breton is the beautiful Bras d’Or, an almost tideless, salt water 
lake, penetrating, with numerous bays, channels and straits, upwards of 50 
miles into the Island. An island divides the entrance into two passages. 
The southern passage is 25 mileslong and from a quarter of a mile to three 
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miles wide, but is not navigable for large ships. The northern is about the 
same length and from two to three miles in breadth, with 60 fathoms of 
water. It is connected with St. Peter’s Bay by a ship canal. Along the 
Gulf coast of Canada are Pictou and New Glasgow, the shipping ports for 
the great Pictou coal basin ; Shediac, one of the terminal points of the 
Intercolonial Railway ; the Miramichi River, noted for its export of wood ; 
the Baie des Chaleurs, 90 miles long and from 15 to 20 miles wide, and 
everywhere deep and well sheltered ; Gaspé Basin, and other well known 
ports. 
On the Labrador coast and about 250 miles from the Straits of Belle Isle 
is the great indent called Hamilton Inlet, which, away back in the “ forties,” 
was brought to the notice of the British public as a possible convict 
establishment for the United Kingdom. The convicts, it was suggested, 
could be employed in building a transcontinental railway from Hamilton 
Inlet to Burrard Inlet on the Pacific Coast. Hamilton Inlet at its entrance 
is about 30 miles wide ; about 50 miles from the sea it is reduced to a mile 
in width, after which it again expands and 90 miles from the sea forms a 
magnificent salt water lake upwards of 20 miles wide and 30 in length, 
open to navigation all the year round. Including two large arms, the sur- 
face covered by its waters is about 1,700 square miles. 

Between Hamilton Inlet and Cape Chudleigh are numerous good harbours, 
on some of which Moravian Missionary settlements have been founded. 


133. Hudson Bay is a large inland sea, sometimes termed ‘the Mediter- 
ranean of America.” Its area, however, is only 350,000 square miles, or alittle 
over one-third that of the Mediterranean Sea. It consists of the bay 
proper and two large arms, that of Fox Channel to the north and that of 
James’ Bay to the south. Including its two arms Hudson Bay has an 
extreme length north and south of about 1,300 miles and a width across 
the bay proper of about 600 miles. 

Considerable information has been gathered respecting Hudson Bay, 
and among the sources of information may be mentioned Henry Youle 
Hind’s paper on central British America, read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1864 ; the same explorer’s evidence before the Canadian Committee 
on Immigration and Colonization, 1878 ; Col. Dennis’s Navigation of Hud- 
son Bay, 1878; the reports of the Geological Survey ; Lieut. Gordon’s 
reports of 1884, 1885 and 1886. (The first report is appendix 29 to the 
report of the Department of Marine for 1885. The others are Sessional 
papers, lle of 1886 and 15d of 1887). Mr. Hind’s statement before the 
Parliamentary Committee contains a large amount of information garnered 
from statements of observers of an earlier date than the ones mentioned. 

There are two entrances into Hudson Bay, Frobisher’s Strait the north- 
erly one, and Hudson Strait the southerly—the Island of Meta Incognita 
forming the separating land. At Ungava Bay, an indent of Hudson 
Strait, the tide rises and falls about 40 feet, and two large rivers empty into 
it. North of Hudson Strait is the Arctic Archipelago which includes 
Grinnell and Ellesmere lands, North Devon, the Percy Islands, Banks 
land, Prince Albert land, Victoria land, King William’s land, Prince of 
Wales’ land, North Somerset, Cumberland Island, Cockburn Island and 
Southampton Island. These were all transferred to Canada by Imperial 
Order in Council, 1880. Besides the rivers mentioned in paragraph 129, 
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the following rivers fall into Hudson Bay, the Whale, the Koksoak (into 
Ungava Bay), the Dubaunt (into Chesterfield Inlet), the Seal, North, 
Nelson, Hayes, Weenisk, Trout, Equan, Attawapiskat (on the west 
shore), the Moose, Missinaibi, Oggotika, Mattagami, Abittibe (at the 
south end), the Harrikanaw, Notaway, Rupert, East Main, Big, Great 
Whale, Nastapauka, Langlands, &c., &c. The Tyrrell Expedition of 1893. 
discovered a river described to be as large as the Ottawa and 900 miles 
long, north of the Dubaunt. The Hudson’s Bay Company have several 
stations on the Bay and their ships have made annual visits to it for two 
hundred years. 


134. The Arctic coast is but little known. The North Polar Sea has been 
the aim and ultimate object of many explorations. The mainland of Canada, 
bordering on that sea, stretches from Fox Channel to the Alaskan boundary, 
a distance of 1,000 miles. The coast line follows the 70th parallel, with 
several peninsulas, like Boothia, protruding beyond. 

The principal bays on the coast are Great Fish Bay, Boothia Gulf, Mc- 
Laughlin, Coronation, Darnley, Franklin, Erskine Sound and Mackenzie 
Bay at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

Near Franklin Bay and midway between Coppermine and Mackenzie 
Rivers is Cape Bathurst in latitude 70° 30’ north. From that Cape to Point 
Barron, the most northerly point of Alaska, there is open water for three 
months in the summer. This is the great whaling region of Canada, and in 
the valuable Canadian Arctic harbour in Herschel Island, west of the Mac- 
kenzie River, whalers winter so as to be ready in the early spring when the 
pack ice breaks up. 

In the summer of 1893 the Eskimo at the mouth of Mackenzie River 
killed over fifty white whales. Two whalers captured over fifty, each yield- 
ing an average of 1,800 pounds of whalebone. Seven vessels wintered at 
Herschel Island in the winter of 1893-94. 


135. The coast line of British Columbia is stated, in a sessional paper of 
1880, to be 7,181 miles in length, some of the inlets penetrating upwards of 
fifty miles inland. From the southern boundary line the coast is broken 
into a maze of inlets, and fringed by countless islands of greater or less 
extent. Along the whole coast line a perfect labyrinth of islands exists 
giving innumerable sheltered roadsteads and channels teeming with fish. 

In Esquimalt, Victoria, Burrard Inlet, Nanaimo and many other points 
are splendid harbours, Esquimalt being to Great Britain on the Pacific 
Coast what Halifax ison the Atlantic—the second great naval basis of the 
Empire on this continent. 


136. The largest islands in Canada are: on the west, Queen Charlotte and 
Vancouver islands; the latter about 300 miles in length, with an area of 20,000 
square miles, contains Victoria, the capital of British Columbia ; on the east, 
Prince Edward Island, which forms the province of that name; Cape 
Breton, which is part of the province of Nova Scotia, being separated from 
the mainland by the Strait of Canso; and Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on which the Dominion Government have important signal and 
wrecking stations. A great network of islands, the limits of which have 
not been well defined, extends along the entire north coast of Canada. 
These islands form the Arctic Archipelago already referred to. 
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137. As the area of Canada is great, its general physical features and its 
soil and climate vary very much in character. The whole of the eastern 
part of Canada, from the Atlantic to the north-west boundaries of Ontario, 
was at one time a vast forest, still in many places very heavily wooded. 
Fuller particulars of the forest wealth of Canada are given in chap. V. 


138. Between the northern boundary of Ontario and the Rocky Moun- 
tains lie the Province of Manitoba and the southern part of the North-west 
Territories. This great tract of land is remarkable for its division, along 
lines running generally north-west and south-east, into three distinct prairie 
steppes, or plateaux. The first of these is known as the Red River valley 
and Lake Winnipeg plateau. The width at the boundary line is about 52 
miles, and the average height about 800 feet above the sea ; at the bound- 
ary line the height is about 1,000 feet. The first plateau lies entirely within 
the Province of Manitoba, and is estimated to contain about 7,000 square 
miles of the best wheat-growing land in the world. The second plateau or 
steppe has an average altitude of 1,600 feet, having a width of about 250 
miles on the national boundary line ; and an area of about 105,000 square 
miles of rich, undulating, park-like country lies in this region. This section 
is specially favourable for settlement, and includes the Assiniboine and 
Qu Appelle districts. The third plateau or steppe begins on the boundary 
line at the 104th meridian, with an elevation of about 2,000 feet, and ex- 
tends west for 465 miles to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, where it has 
an altitude of about 4,200 feet, making an average height above the sea of 
about 3,000 feet. The three plateaux, though varying considerably in 
character, are all most favourably adapted for agricultural pursuits, includ- 
ing dairying and stock-raising. Numerous and prosperous homesteads and 
cattle ranches have been established. ; 


139. The northern part of the centre of the Dominion, extending from 
the Rocky Mountains to Hudson Bay, is very extensively wooded, and 
has generally been considered for the most part unfit for settlement, and 
only useful as a preserve for fur-bearing animals. But during the session 
of Parliament of 1888 a committee of the Senate held an investigation into 
the capabilities of these regions, the result being that all previous ideas 
were upset. The area inquired into was about 1,260,000 square miles, and 
of these it was estimated 860,000 square miles were suitable, and about 
400,000 square miles useless for cultivation; 656,000 square miles were 
fitted for potatoes, 407,000 square miles for barley, and 316,000 square 
miles for wheat. There is a river navigation of about 2,750 miles, 1,390 
miles being navigable with stern-wheel steamers and 1,360 miles with light 
draught sea-going steamers. There are large deposits of gold, silver, iron, 
graphite, ochre, brick and pottery clay, mica, gypsum, lime and sandstone, 
‘while the petroleum area is so extensive as to justify the belief that event- 
ually it will supply the larger part of this continent.” Peltry are at pre- 
sent the chief commercial products of this last great fur preserve of wild 
animals, and in view of the danger of the extinction of animals whose furs 
are fashionable, the committee suggested that districts should be leased by 
the Government, and a limitation placed on the take of certain kinds of 
skins. The lakes and rivers abound in fish, especially whitefish and lake 
trout. The committee pointed out that the valuable whale fisheries of the 
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northern coasts of Canada were in danger of speedy destruction from foreign 


whalers, and proposed that the Government should adopt measures for their 


protection. The climate of this region in some places resembles that of 
western Ontario. As an evidence of the value of this region, the following 
statement, showing the collections of furs by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
is inserted here. This information has been courteously supplied by Mr. 
C. C. Chipman, Commissioner of the company :— 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF FURS AND SKINS SOLD BY THE 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, LONDON, IN EACH YEAR FROM 1887 TO 
1893, INCLUSIVE (COLLECTED IN CANADA IN EACH’ PREVIOUS 
YEAR). 


— 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
oases. {Sat oes, 8,087 9,763 9,114; 11,446) 10,629) 18,672) 11,384 9,173 
SOA VOL 4.4: hid ee oles 83,589) 102,775} 82,992! 73,264) 64,246, 56,935! 56,224) 46,779 
HEGHGR 8... Ub erraaes: 4,492; 6,188 5,387 6,529 5,658 5,169 4,801 4,024 
Bay tek OIRO Se a a uke 35 72 Ge 22 38 82 49 34 

FU ACTORS ab arth. 3), 3,185 3,821 2,899 2,862 2,457 2,740 2,640 2,970 
Faecal Gboe eee: ers 128 250 68 306 856 538 299 203 

Spr POCs Faetioniy ss 11,651; 17,005) 14,238) 11,918). 18,948} 11,104) 11,857) 15,810 

Bec We Vers os ee 827 944 630 638 554 656 598 604 

Se VEL G «tote ate 4,102}. 12,978 9,353 2,805 3,704 9,390 A O19) as227 

i DMAGR-OS DRUM eaa ph Maes "SL O,O00K 3 WorOOO woo. F00ls lS plo ) ado 8,294 8,614, 12,813 
Marten 20h: 50,842) 72,939) 64,179, 72,707| 64,689) 73,489) 99,314! 108,997 
oY Bichcege Siamese Lad. 64,215; 82,923, 43,641] 35,288} 29,363] 42,094) 57,879, 51,163 
Musquash:. 32.0... 380,022! 344,818] 223,603) 322,324, 574,742) 806,103) 934,540) 648,687 
Geter, lands ies 8,312} 11,588 8,748 9,280 S174 9,748} ° 8,610 7,444 
po saeiaie 4 Miao Y 10 9 11 1G 9 6 8 11 
Seals fury. Seki e 1,846 179 737 482 279 932 8,491} 44,086 
leuk ec a ae 10,920; 16,322; 11,297; 10,680) 12,583] 10,642) - 9,182 6,785 
VOLE eet eta Se ee 1,136 4,749 SREP AD 2,474 4,237 1,684 1,551 2,037 
Wolverine........ ik pa 2,439 2,008 2,243 1,388 1,140 1,009 880 


140. The province of British Columbia occupies the mountainous dis- 
trict extending to the Pacific Ocean from the western edge of the prairje 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. The general surface of the country 
is broken, consisting of short ranges, detached groups of mountains, 
elevated plateaux and many valleys of various extent. Timber, minerals of 
unknown value and an apparently inexhaustible supply of fish are the prin- 
cipal natural sources of its wealth, but as the climate is delightful and ex- 
tremely favourable for rapid growth, agriculture is making great progress. 


141. There is probably more misconception about the climate of Canada 
than about that of any other known country, the idea entertained by many 
persons in Europe and elsewhere being that perpetual winter reigns. In 
reality the climate of Canada is dry, healthy and invigorating, and owing 
to the great area of the country, extending over 20 degrees of latitude, or 
from the latitude of Constantinople to the North Pole, has a wide range of 
temperature. The extreme dryness of the atmosphere, however, makes both 
cold and heat less acutely felt than the readings of the thermometer would 
lead people to expect. In the Maritime Provinces the climate somewhat 


ae ey. 
in 
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resembles that of the British Isles ; in Ontario, Quebec and Manitcba the 
summers are warm and the winters cold, but the cold is pleasant and brac- 
ing, and the snow is of the greatest benefit alike to the farmer, the lumber- 
man and the merchant. In the North-west Territories, cattle graze at large 
through the winter months; and on the Pacific slope, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, the climate is milder than in any other part of the 
Dominion. 


142. The Dominion is so vast that one part may be charged with perpet- 
ual snow while another is bathed in almost perennial heat and sunshine. 
One part receives the cold atmosphere of the ‘ Frozen Sea”; another the 
humid air of the Atlantic ; another the mild, genial breezes of the Pacific, 
and still a fourth has the surface of its soil baked by the heat of tropical 
waters. In the extreme northern parts vegetation is so stunted that the 
highest tree is not as tall as a two year old child ; in the southern parts 
vegetation is so luxuriant that fruits and flowers grow with as much vigour 
as in Italy or the south of France. 


143. Instead of ‘six months’ winter and six months’ cold weather” be- 
ing the normal condition, the fact is that the average winter is about four 
and a half-months, and though the spring may begin two or three weeks 
later than in England, the conditions for rapid growth—warm sunshine and 
rain—are so favourable that the crops of the two countries are about equal- 
ly advanced by the middle of July. As the country has become better 
known, it is beginning to be understood that the winters, though at times 
severe, are healthy and enjoyable, while the summer weather is not sur- 
passed in the most favoured parts of Europe. That the climate is superior 
to that of England is admitted by all who have had experience of both; 


- and it is a well recognized fact that asharp, cold winter, with plenty of snow, 


is by far the healthiest, as well as the most advantageous to business of 
every kind, while a mild winter is detrimental alike to health and business. 
The marine currents are singularly favourable to Canada ; along the Atlan- 
tic coast the Gulf stream exerts an influence so beneficial that on Sable 
Island are troops of wild ponies, whose progenitors, two centuries ago, were 
shipwrecked and cast upon the island, and their successive generations, 
without shelter of any kind, have lived and multiplied. Along the Cana- 
dian shores of the Pacific Ocean the Japanese current produces the same 
effect on the climate as the Gulf stream does in England. Vancouver 
Island is like the south of England, except that it has a greater summer 
heat with less humidity. In the vicinity of Victoria the highest temper- 


’ ature in the shade in July and August ranges from 80° to 90° Fahr., while 


in winter there are rarely more than 10 degrees of frost. 
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144, The following table, giving the dates of closing and opening of navi- 
gation at Montreal and Toronto during the last twenty-two years, affords 
the best evidence of the actual length of the winter in the central provinces: 


CLOSING AND OPENING OF NAVIGATION AT MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


IN THE YEARS 1870 TO 1893, INCLUSIVE. 


Montreal. Toronto. 
YEAR. wo ee ee 
Closing Opening. Closing. Opening. 
SEG Manet rer as a ore December 18....|April 8... . |December 24....|March 11. 
AEDs Site cir “f 1.3 ..|May pate fs 21: ...|April 12. 
2 ESHER bs Ne WeepRea 8 5a . Be eA ine DO nce - TO vate ech ieee 
PR o-0-4 Sas ne eae November 26....| ‘‘ 25.... .|/ November 26....|March 16. 
1874-75. .... December 18... .|May DSH e is December 18....| April 16. 
ROG O enseen sree ots November 29....|April 27..... |November 30....} ‘* 11. 
DSi Oecd fi. claiemitne ates December 10....| °‘ 17t .|December 18....|March 25. 
LSRIATS walctee ey January 2, °78 ..|March 30 ..... es LOA Sees a, a: 
USES a1 On. Pose oe December 23....|April 24...... 5 205 ste deo 255 
LOT9=80 NS at tg of Loge ee (Gee oe 19....|February 19. 
SOUS RG rey acct ee * Dae pA Cds Pras November 22... .|/April 16. 
TS81e82 Soa ieee January 2, 82...) “ LIS. January 2, 89, /F ebruary 18. 
1882-83 ... December  eerea ys a hh dO eae a December 9....|April 14. 
1 its of ieios, Soa Ey se Mish Ai 1G ee ines vip ti wifi Ge Renee Bi kT eae oe 
TBS4406 tie Pes 3 18....|May oy, vs 102 reo. 
ASS obits wa. - aero i Ties WA pri 4 seer January 8, 86. ..|March 20. 
DBSGRG gels 3. pee +‘ 4....|May Lys December 4.... April 12. 
Rete Tiere oReane naman ay Poe a 2S AF ADE (aOk ame eS PA, VaR KH A 8 
RESSHSO Leen enines te * Lae ak a ae tg 20....|/March 15. 
LSS0490 me cy ee ae N 20 tie be rene March 1, °90.. “4 15. 
TSOMEO Ls heats. rf he Sid le PS 14 San ree December 28. . = 20. 
i hoot) ok ARR ad ate Sib 4 1 ek lea ely Totes January 5, 99. SO EROL: 
1802208 Mate yeas s November 30....| ** ph Per a on December 22. . -|April (€ 
1803804 bins ceeet da. a yy eee Wee Pots “ 23....|/March 17. 


These dates do not represent the actual length of the open season since, both at the 
beginning and at the end of the season, time has to be allowed for vessels to arrive and take 


advantage of the ‘ 
autumn. 


“clear” channel in spring and to depart for winter quarters in the late 


wate, te) : a ; Pp uae fa! : . ~§ 
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145. The following table, obtained from the Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Service, gives the latitude, longitude and elevation above the sea of 
220 places in the Dominion, and also the mean summer and winter tepera- 
ture. The summer temperatures are taken from the months of July, 


August and September, and those of the winter from January, February 
and March :— 


MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean 
is Temperature. 
PLACE. Lat. | Long. — 
above 
sea. |Summer| Winter. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. en) Ae RE Ft. ° ° 

CHAN OLbCLOW NK. Cer sls cowie onl oe oe ea 46°14 | 63:10 BS le A CURB aes lo es 

CTEOEQELOWD rine o Miers lacs oe olaaieie FER Ea cis 46°11 | 62°35 30 62°5 21°3 

CN Coan aT TUNE Rr oe Sere alek, state, ober ss Ve st Noe sce 46°48 | 64°2 20 61'1 17'6 

New BRUNSWICK. 

AURAL bre ee nea tars Attn aa ep d bnew este 47°39 | 65°42 16 64°7 16°7 

| nfo Baro) oO ee A te al a COTES RR totem AG? SO sis GO Ooo ME es 60°0 16:2 

CRY ol CPW Gs Dit Rea apse ee we SRN Ze a BF Ra 47°3 65°29 36 61°7 53 

MGECNGALCI Se accueil s de VR LN) Ce aan dc 45°55,| 64°32 116 58 9 19:7 

ADAMO ISIS Ms cio soeh teeta Me IMM CN Or Lite, Se 48°4 66°22 150 58°7 1206 

Mredericton te. Obes ane ee ete ed ee 45°57. | 66°38 164 62°1 1738 

CICA LATA Geeta s cpt e lel byes Crecak tne cee 44°47 66°46 49 60°3 267 7 

PE Ole Pere PL OG Xo cea Sei an piety. hie nus eM ay 45°4 66°27 45 56°2 23°7 

AATEC SPIO SO (eo ot, bora aot Mel Cates oaks PRs css 46: Zn Wie OOGode Ime ais 59°8 15°3 

oy Rar LY Ara epee chee 4 6 < AN AROD © by Ag ROR AOS Soanee 45°17 | 66°4 116 58 5 22°38 

EMAC POWT Gis oulk tak ool Son ee Anes BR ANYIN iea ty, Tdi’ 45°5 67°4 Ay 59°6 22°5 

PWNS LOCK ahr as Strate oie oe eaten dMaect fc aN outhhiece 46°8 CRAG Rees 62°2 1b37 

Nova Scotia. 

wane Gera Ts] CPU rae Qe ae URN) CRAM Seat 45°38 | 61°59 vig 59°6 18°3 

1 Vea Reve) cules Tay AI ee ea SCS AY NE 8 se 46'6 60°44 25 62°6 21°8 

TIDY s eas eae oe eects Pi Ne ede se, 44°38 | 65°46 | 150 GEL 25°6 

Glace Bay..... ee Ae ee ame Mee AGL? We DOCOe 38 59°6 21:1 

RPS DOLOU IU ech a et erect ch Rar ene Sie nk gee 45°22 | 61°30 34 61°9 22°0 

aig ax kta. Wear ead io ks thee code 44°39 | 63°36 118 61°6 24°7 

De Wa aL ASSOWE Ns ae a, wie ok ook ale tas 45°36 | 62°39 77 62°3 20°2 

RC ROUGAERS NURIA oe cts SEAS Ite pn LGR: [acct OME, sllaes 45°42 62°41 2D 62°3 22°0 

PV t OR th Ge Bee ait lectin rooney oat eee 45°39 | 61°24 45 62°9 19°7 

POAC Vere Ry Ge oh ee «i ontan ine pice wh Pd tat 46°10 | 60°10 56 60°5 22°2 

rei atl RNP Vg tne Oe OCR NPR AP lates BRR ag Can Re 43°58 | 59°46 50 60°9 30°8 

LR SiR eat eG ES is Cah a ee oh ee he 45°22 | 63°18 fal 60°5 hy a4 

VV Tin Gite en oreo eats Jee ee, MS ion eet eee ey, 44°59 64°6 87 62°3 23°9 

WAG Gh irom FS: 10 1 ee gs Oe ie Brg Re a ee 45°15 | 61°8 30 58°9 26:2 

IV aaiar Tt Loses olden a. Ry alpicee ) JAR aus & 45°7 C400 Gees 58°9 23° 4 

VER ETIOULUI TS tahetot aati roe isl ae Ca) fie oahu St ba oe 43°50 | 66°20 57 Ont 27°) 

(QUEBEC. 

PANTIE OGY Voce book ak iesnens CA ee Samer: 49°26 | 63°35 20 54°3 15°3 
. sd Cap ae Ce aaa ce ate AE ee eR Bal yt Olay. 64°32 155 554 a) 
as Thay etarten cath ae a Sa ae 49°6 61°41 25 54°4 14°9 

APACE OSG Sie oe eV ares es ce eee. Ck MAT 11, 51°56 55°25 426 48°4 10°2 

BSAC IOL ARE tens cM deere tic tacks Leaks Cane hE R 48°25 | 68°53 50 51°4 14°9 

RUT CIBER COL es eh ied Sarak s KRG sy aod erie IS! « 47" SLs Glas 106 57:2 18°4 

ETN Gle/ tee tem a tacks iad eR oe a os Mae vhadece 45°10 Veo. as ode eas 62°5 15°4 

Cone CNatisadi.. athgiicc at camorks i latens ed. 49°6 66°45 80 56'7 19°6 


MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, 


PLACE Lat 

QUEBEC— Con. tah 
Sipe MA ealeni Peo ioe. ctl abl eae 49°16 
CB DePNOD UIE Roo, S70 osx eta es aes aae aie ae 51°38 
OMCOUtNI Se sce bie wah oaks Pan Pier 48°25 
CANDOUTNC Tie tee ee COR oe ee eee 46°20 
VAT VALE te: emai ea na) vate cdots atk ning Pte oe 45°47 
Hater Pott va on tee 4b eee A ae eee 48°31 
DL as OC ON exe ao ets hoe ee Sickel ete ae 45°5 
Teno xmille ches vem ee oie) ai Ae aya ae, cae 45°23 
WWE GEBE SAE. 3 olen onile toe in team het eaticus Cache aren Ie 45°30 
Point.des.Monts).\:ch oo Pure ee eee 49°20 
VB TKYs) 0°) CSR aL: Sd nam Fit mty aegis: Nae) 46°48 
POLCOMIONC 1, DEE Biot we 8 Ee ects eee es 45°40 
RO DERVa a) eer OO En eh cy emt bade 48°31 
NO DTECATICIS.. arate: cae Ones Ae Peon se Rv nie teat tome ee eae 46°12 
it, bl WAC TG Siete ia 1 tonal sly Sate: aetngen 45°40 

ONTARIO 

TORO WGRA GS be Lt ter tal ae: ected, Bez: Gee ee Loess: 45°19 
NUE GMRG gees cat tect a taeke acest, Bisee ee eae eax Oe Mens a. 43°52 
Jate-e Rel WON Co COGS) eae A SR adie ns eer eka Sd 45°25 
ISLA AO Raia Hie aaa eae Airy. aE Rwaeg Seo A peies & See yes 45°1 
BSW i (Cyt Re Pane 8 Sa NC eae a Mm ie dig tsa ra £8 ON 44°93 
IBEACTIGE Letina), elon. on ht eee ans Lee 45'8 
Ie llevillen ys ste oe ues tren cya cab ee ie aa ee 44°10 
USIP MATM iE: Attest cRiatoe ck bic gale ee eee 43 °2 
POR ORR er arth eae Mane hice Gy eed a ee 44°40 
BPAY PCOU ice 8 Lee Biase As ie ee ea Cee 43°41 
STAAULOE ee trey, OG hen Aas nade ete A ee 43°10 
IBTOCK VC ce. 5 ik a er Ne Me etka cee Pee eae 44°36 
Bia nee tae eee ah age ate cate Snes mee 48°35 
CATEIOTS 8 nae Le Ape en tae bale eta 46°40 
Cropton taro 0, 2 Silebe e Wea), ra ee, Sao eo 42°23 
CGlomtari te Bae cut At Py, eect 45°23 
Ooldiwaterss Daze ee 05a SNAG Soe ed 44°38 
Comertacous 2.0% Bien ti. Ne Me 43°33 
MCorniwa lla ein ed Ro Sreaneehet  re 2), 45°1 
CO Lee Tih Mel ako Lai et RRM ME oon age ar ea RR 42°7 
DEC ews ville ie. Fok: onc wicks Reto, Ral ane oe 42°56 
DOSGEON TG HN eA sls os cele Lee ee ee 44°11 
TESTS AEH eet a res Lge Re, ORR 2 aE eal eg Ate 44°10 
PRORAOIIE EL Met ee fiat ia's ss LATOR aeRO 44°0 
WRT OT ENG 20 et th 0 eet, t,o ee ERS ot eee ee ite 43°41 
Fitzroy Harbours... ae Me ..| 45°30 
Gig TR ak Dg Re ESOL Ot We 8 Meet 43 23 
ROUT es POR. Comat cis, tek a ante a ee 44:19 
Goderich Marsch AR WRG HAE MRR TRE Se Ernie Ut By Me eleskorso 
EPP STG) DRE SS kc olka ek Sea ie ememine aa peat sy as he? 43°12 
UAV OCUUTEUEIN Set ok. Sor Gaoian 44°54 
RMI US BARE saree cts a oe a. ais de Se Re ae ae 43°33 
Uae COl ae. WA eek ie eine SNS, ¢ Geeta > 45-1 
ALI ERU Re peer 2 oy cco ud Lethe Ake ie nee 43 16 
PLEO: Ay emer s orasece shes ky ae ME eee 48°40 
EPURES Vil top eee re chsh ol Rl en eee aoe 45°19 
Pi Sreol Was ee cue es ie oe EO ee ees 43°2 
SOUS. ba ems Sa SANT ed eet RA oe 45°50 
ECINGATOT ere ie rin aimee, |. ©, dy: Os eee ae 44°10. 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURH, &c.—Continued. 


PLACE. 


ONnTARIO— Con. 


PGC RM Be see aire ecte ari ce o Meagts Loto Yu 
Tt NG TIES UR Relea) asa ce a Pore eR eae 
AIOLG etme kN ec Bee i Dige SURG ae 
IMIVAR HINA RR cl Ratti yoke ee Ok ray oe 
REN LEE SARS ROOD SS etl DPD ta Dat, Moe ete Me 
DELCO MET ON Ur oot atte ce cate Reb note: « aletelels 
GithlesWorks):23 ee. c it, CKO, yee ee eae - 
AW GraS OR | SA ete TARR AI an eae nan Se 
TOrienal =: s>..° 


MICKMOWE Me tee he vere eae eh pated habe 


Oe ele 6 cere © eve 6.0 8) 6309 


NEG UES IP ORESUIGT om Set ee otkA SR he ek Bere ae 
INE DIO te unre: a he eon eine is 
IRC G ESW gl¢o Fl eO a O ReO eal  o a 
ING AT a TH eT atom ee. wes Meri: «he Oe as 

INGEE UB UICCA YY, Llu he OE She Merce 
ANID EG HOO GC oh cs 2 Bers ERE RORe SEL adam, oh 
INE BG VTL DUTY: ro ed oe oe as aes cee hoes. gr 
IN ORWOOC Ee we 3 ee ak St ic ion’ FRO SE pee 


CURR GSI Sarena Bath ae sas Leann sae et het 
Owens GUA Leos eee ce ere Aiarh Me ; 
ILEESen eee he, 6 6) b rade ae & tee Mae OR Pee : 

JE Lis soit yey 1.08 1 ale OE URN Par EES Ae epee ie OE POR 
Pelee Island... ... open eine se aheceiin earn a Mie 
BSED LON Crane ree Neel htt eee a aN a ae led ® 
Benetamenishenes. cer ant skis cat devine eee ates 
He CLOT OOGOUS ie sit ae NS PET ores Sis, cet aw. ears ayy 
Pomt Clarkes... eas Wyte Sree Tey TINT c 
Gru Cre Ute ree? cay tle ore aoe en ied. « 
Orie OVC here Ee. Lee file ote hae Ok the ee 
Bort Stanley loo. yf Wak As Sak Se 
UCTIELONT Marek Sed OS crete ste Sime tunes de bein y 
ERIC @eLOWi attests on Saya ek AR AE et 
LOGIT OIE hierar es Skee ote : 
SAU COCA RAE na et ps ees ee ee eee ha 
AO UOse Varios 88 srt) ee oh ts Det Aetna: 


SPIaCeCalenein: . Mbt a tn Ate ands Wake ee, eves ops 
SiMreormerei Wes Re eRe re vs Haw een 22% 

POEL AVLOM Bi eees, «che ordeals’ « hes i ail ag Se 
POET VILOE Eons Wk RL ee tie nes Calton lets i sce 
Stony Creek...... UR AG Siero EE AS ae Mae a 
SOLA RSW E CST C8 Die, i Wing Une MR RO ik: CAN MS vee 
SERV OV see ys decane ee Beene eee 
PE CUNGOP pr en. Bra ees ees oe eA RR) Sales oete 
Pa een 2. eee ele be ANE 

Wieniias, 2200 gee TU ey PONS, cet Bee 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c.—Continued. 


Windsor 
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ET Ori Hee 2 oleae sak Le etn Oia Menai 
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SEEN Usk See Oa UES. ys ROU, IO Seer FRE ge fe 
PTV IOW sid dors tcc nial Mee nts: ene 
Minnedosa..... . . Le eee. VeRO Sohal. Sa 

Hopman FGI BES pre cakon eels on) aren ene oe 
Portage la Prairie 
Posen 


Cant Sn OM CTO a) Ost ieG City OS tere nC) 
a\\0, 19 56) (SLiSMel she ehe (ao \6 Wolter is eve Jb) 4) fos, peo) ete lalie |e) te. /6 0) @ 
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SHOUIELSE ORC a eed eo de a oc oe CR etal Pain ne 
St. Alban’s (A weme) 
St. Andrew’s 
SES BOmitaeeu tn ., .atiey on ee eae ee eee 
POnLY WUOUIbAIN AM sere. foacs <r amen ce ae ce 
STAT Sean che 29h/UAtey SMe etna are eT 4 « 
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MorniChipewar aia Set), cin dc aie See Be 
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IE COC) 575 An OE ctor vive Ma A a 1 
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oni sug meee Oat 6d eee nee» ee eS 
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BrincésAl berters7. hs 72 3 Bae eRe 
Oi APPelle Mee oN oie eos sR ee ee 
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a On Lake Winnipeg, precise locality not known. 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c¢.—Coneluded. 
Mean 
aN Ms Temperature. 
PLACE Lat Long. ron 
above 
sea. |Summer| Winter. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Este Pye Ft, ¥ e 

PA OPSL GL Ot MEtMtatee oe Ti ee itge, Ly Path 48°42 | 123°33 38 60°2 Vet 
NAMED er Wer ethene Yenaitnh | UME eet oN QR Ry es 49°15 | 121-40 52 61 3 39°9 
MAR ORTTILORAT, Ahh Cie thers SF kde Ce) ideale Do 2 eM t21S3 4,210 52°2 219 
STN a, Se FI aa ae Dre nD SRE Diz Orel deeds 2,978 58°4 BE 4 

BME na te me EOE ti Pac aces = heat Ao 48°26 | 123°27 28 57°0 40°9 
UIT Soi NCW) ESTO ee ay 8k eo ed Ga a 54°30 | 129°20 16 55°1 35°2 
TUAGMOL apa ING hone Cee sn oh salsa, SS Sones Ns Se eg I ae 57 °7 36°7 
JUG SP Bea CARY 1 Or a ERE EE gree BO 42 5,129.2 690 63'8 28°1 
INOW GSUIFAT SCOR lala ee ako whale usec as eee 490217122753 30 60°4 37° 2 
OPE OOU tec LR 8S seiethae ira Nadu otis ele 49°14 | 123°16 5 61/2 34°8 
TIATIVEGLIGTUON, eae EIS LATE CS ef OMS ke 48°42 | 123°47 eee 60°4 38°2 
DmodanG reels tal Ween me crs sues 2h. Meh ian Lats 52°20 | 122°19 1,690 62°7 22°0 
CHOR e PIGGO eer fig agin ye cle ng MMe oy Ohara e 50°25 ; 121°380 770 69°0 29°0 
VRC LOL isn: treme eee te fe Pee hh eee er iua dete td 48°24 | 123°19 10 ai ies: 39°2 

Hupson Bay. 

Dee ae vere tab ae gles oth ae shai ws abel aa aod che 62°35 FOr DOr | eee 37°6 | —12°7 
PO an iisein Yau ee eet ears Ae ets is ua vhcmietlos Y ote LAE Oe a SEA se a a 37°6 | — 2:0 
Gri OMrTeh ills. Pema: ier cabot ines Boek. 58°40 94°5 38 49°2 | —17°9 
Partie lignite sid th. ae ce A ck eee’ DLE SO a BORO, oe eee 53°1 | — 2°6 
DE GORE ACLOLY.. baetan yi nate oe otiad (ts aisles 51°16 | 80°56 30 58°9 0-7 
OD ELE WCOLES (We ee tale (Sor! le uae oe a ae eo 60°25 Giger 38°4 | — 7'5 
‘Bortae Boucherville sas 6 nce ok ee Means COMA Ol Pe Doulas ene 36°4 | —-18°3 
Secor Beret dey nie ch oo at ae ig a Maketnee Me Eee Deg ot 62°34 horse ie) IN oe reeetie 37°8 | —24°0 
Skinners COVEN ss | te cee hoaee dic ea They ahd Aes 59°6 Comet, Neat iene 43°3 | — 4:2 
POP A LOS SEAR Ole caLditecks vinks Glas ak cane antes DUG SO aN ceed Miele He 39 4) —15°1 
NAO eU ACEOLYG HORE Vacs tuitte al intatene fo thf ee ley 6 | 570 92°28 55 48°7 | —12°6 
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146. The next table gives the highest, lowest and mean temperature, as 
well as the snow and rainfall and the total precipitation, at 129 places in 
Canada, for the year ended 3lst December, 1893. Ten inches of snow have 
been considered as equivalent to one inch of rain. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 1893. 


STATIONS. 


Prince Edward Island— 
EXT DOLCOMR Ree eee ee cee eae 
Charlottetown. 
Georgetown. 

Newfoundland— 
St. John’s 

Bermuda— 
POS eC bas ree aoe Rone Nee a 

New Brunswick— 
iBathouste 


ee ee eee eee we we 


(eal celiie) Vem sale toute. oie. Wie watwlle! Te) (hse 


Grand Manan 40S ce a 
Pomt Lepreaux. £1. 52 2) 
St. Andrew’s 
SS bexed O11 See ee toe edna: 
Nova Scotia— 

Digby ieee 
Oia ee crs cetera UPA Tate te 
Pictou > 

Port Hastings 
Sable Island 


eo NeikerAe ie) ts) sue neyins 7 >) lee) embire/Levie tenis is 


CCN iC Se ni ie eC 


Yarmouth 
(Quebec— 


Vilis/ he, ney 0) #'/ec el eile ewes eh lene 


Bellet seen, iene vee 
er ey 


ehlertarisieinele cei's oi elislel\e even ese tai 


CapeiOnaveeg tor. nse bees 
Cape Magdalen 
Chicoutimi 

Father Point 


ee 
ni ie! i9l4 © (ew \e 610 (© wells ce, /e6 


ie Uuble \ous\ ae! ‘Ye: Yer 'o. Lekie. 


(Juebec 

Richmond 

Steven tnee. ee wk PAY 
Ontario— 


Alexandria 
Alton 


ry 


Bikeseavie felipe.» \10).*) ee) 45 lee, 


SOCMIAlaaT On Me Rel Teve .el'( @ Kejts. \' 0 ie.'— 


Omir nmemee chi ee is ; 


TEMPERATURE. 


Maximum |Minimum.| Mean. 


85°0 — 94) 42°36 
83° 1 — 46 | 42°10 
91°5 — 3°0 | 44°08 
85°0 4°00} 41°91 
91°3 44°6 | 68°74 
92°0 —17'0 | 44°46 
91°3 art 1) | 40003 
g1,0 —18°5 | 38°43 
85°0 —15'0 | 36°31 
PGT ON aed et pein Fhe 
84°6 —'D°O | 43°16 
79°0 — 30) 41°42 
87 °6 — 94] 41°83 
85° 4 — 6'0 | 41°68 
82°0 — 1:0} 43°67 
88° 4 — 3'0| 43°80 
90°8 — 50 | 44°28 
99°0 — 8'0| 43°46 
82°0 15'0 | 46°41 
88°5 10 | 43°03 
875 coh AI NS as WED RS. 
73°0 2°0 | 42°73 
76°5 16 | 43°43 
72°0 12 Oe Odes 
74°0 =A OUR 36 s00 
65°0 17-0}. "30740 
87'0 —32°0 | 40°7 
TIROW 1610 Shao 
80°0 LO Meee 
89°8 = 20. Dike Os 48 
$20 —30°6 | 35°53 
76°0 0°0 | 40°48 
88°6 —16°0'| 42°26 
85°0 —22°0 | 35°73 
860 —20°0 | 38°74 
90°5 —32°2 | 40°75 
89°0 —29°0 | 42°34 
Sick —29°5 | 41°17 
90°2 —14'3 | 40°93 
878 =—31°8 | 39°59 
85°0 20,01 139° 3D 
93°3 —21°3*| 44°25 
89°0 —13'0 | 43°40 


PRECIPITATION. 


Rain. | Snow. | Total. 
In. ine age 
29°25 48°5 | 34°10 
BOe EE 46°4 | 39°75 
36°70 67°4 43°44 
60°39 40°7 64°46 
OG 4 Oi Ae tees woke 66°49 
26°49 98°4 | 36°33 
33°20 93°6 49°56 
25°02 83°4 33°36 
32°48 54°7 Siete 
36°16 94°7 45°63 
38°36 579 44°15 
40°67 61°0 46°77 
29°93 93°.7 38°60 
42°48 r 52°8 47°76 
29°56 Ape Oo 26 
48°43 50°6 53°49 
37°06 85°5 45°61 
52°96 14°8 54°44 
48°89 (3 047). 5619 
44°06 LOG. HITS 
36°89 82:°9 45°18 
41°74 30°0 44°74 
41°65 104°1 52°06 
26° 26 1 et 30° OF 
18°99 163°5 35°34 
43°52 91°9 52°71 
40°50 64°0 46°90 
22°16 126°5 34°81 
22°14 49°5 21 AG 
19°62 108°3 | 30°45 
36°68 162°8 52°96 
27°07 152°3 42°30 
36°90 164°0 | 53°30 
26°50 81°4 | 34°64 
32°75 104°5 |--43°20 
SOLO 112°4 47°00 
30°69 102°0 40°89 
220 49-1 30°18 
S12207 Osa 42°28 
31°41 91°3 40°54 
34°96 | 109°0 | 45°86 
28°59 152°0 43°79 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 18938—Continued. 


TEMPERATURE. PRECIPITATION. 
STATIONS. a a aa a) 
Maximum |Minimum.| Mean. | Rain. | Snow. | Total. 
si Z . In. in In. 
Ontario—Con. 

} EA EDR Gs ae fae ee Ree eS, GROEN 90°0 —46'0.| 32°68 | - 15°65 S026 ye AL 
aT TON ks 2 cae: re ers 93°0 —44°0 {| 36°71 23°01 T6507): -S0aG) 
CAT fee Sari S cctek, fone waht 89°0 —29°8 | 39°92 | 22°14 106°1 SoD 
(old wa tert. aha Peete see ls 2 94°5 —25°2 | 41°91 29°21 108 °6 40°07 
Moline woods iit cs. anu cian ae 90°5 aaa ia he Sec liahe M oma Be 61°0 | 24°61 
OSTA HE CIN eee SE ARON ee aE 94°0 — 8'0| 47°32 | 34:18 33°6 37°54 
ER OWSTIIE nee 90°0 —24°0 | 44°80 | 27°48 95°51 +" 36:98 
ICRETOULO EL & eet et ae 93° 0 —30°5 43°79 26°11 61°4 32°25 
PO ea eras ho atone eee a se -88°0 —11:0 AS SON 4 SEL. 96°0 34°31 
PU SDIOUG Ve) Pe cae serous rw totale e 86°0 LD 0407 13 26"63 64°7 | 33°10 
5 CLC ee ya acy a Ee SE et 94:9 —19'0 | 41°57 28°09 BO ou ol ge 
MOLE CE RANCIs., oe sister ae ats 92°3 —43°0 | 32°83 | 24°39 76°0 | 31°99 
(EOE ITA hy fm o Inu ins. Winns 94°0 —28'2 | 44°72 | 24°88 65°6 31°44 
(TrRveMhiursts:sos.gten week 95°0 —30°0 40°84 29°68 86°2 38°30 
(C70 ye) 0 6) see eae ea BU Wek ch A 92°4 2050 A Loos he 24299 27-2 27°64 
TAU EONS. | 3c Dre es hk 89°0 —31°0 39°98 20.52 60°9 32°61 
ANGUS 0) COMMER gone a Sar 83°3 —22°0 | 41°08 | 23°10) 106°0-| 33:70 
HDT) 0 210 ae ee er oot ea Reto 92°0 —24°5 | 41°95 Deira 67°8 26°51 
LCS ER Ot cat cade a eae 91°2 —26'0 | 41°69 23°40 92:0 | 32°60 
Little Forks (Rainy River)... 96°0 —-45°0 | 32°85 | 36°36 64°0 | 42°76 
PE OIMLOU Soh cen kt tee Nc rien a 93°0 —26'2 | 46°56 | 38°19 76°9 45°88 
HOOVES aie <nstcroatine aba Oe Saal — 70 44°01 25°86 LITeL 36°97 
INERERA SVN Ee ser oe elt, topes 91°9 —32°5 38°28 Lae 84°2 | 26°19 
UNG PIG OM eras Sie eh eartirs day 2 88 °0 —40'°0 | 30°37 9 80 OS Oar L560 
Miacara: Walls: S56 ers. oan. 91°0 — 40 | 45°36 | 29°30 RORT Bie OOagn 
(Nias Cuee suite een 90°5 — 3:0 43°16 29°12 O23 34°35 
INOEwOOd 2 6. oo oe Pi AOS Oy 94°0 -—34°0 40°67 25°12 103°0 35°42 
ITER Pome Ie AAR OO TR ae aS 91°5 —31 0) ‘SK STN 3h A7 90°1 40°48 
Create. cil aeetie ies. 96 °6 — DAD Te AOS Dar h0. i) LOGON” Sac, 
Wwe md SGimels |. Assy et 7. eee 89°0 —12°0 42°68 30°02 124°0 42°42 
gO Pak ogy ek RNA Nee ee ee ty 94°0 —-28°0 | 44°02 | 34°54 40°3 38°57 
Pati Soon sc strrden tes eae 86°5 —26°4 | 40°06 | 28°92 | 149°3 | 48°85 
Peverborought (itvic. somes ok ey. 97°5 —34°0 | 43°65 | 26°16 68D aieaice 401 
MEVOATNOAC VAT Len a Sy aetna ae 85°0 2 Oe\, t447A5 29°48 54°0 | 34°88 
HPO pelosi. us ee Ske keene 92°7 —11°0 | 50°37 41°86 27°0 44°56 
PROP AN TEE. kee ers oe. Lae 89°5 —34'0 | 34°65 16°06 26°8 18°74 
POLERDOVEII x. ot dl) A. ese 89°9 —21°2|> 44°35 | 26°77 IO Galena TO 
ORG SLA MLOV ts uc. pak ee wee. 87°0 —25°8 | 44°21 | 33°88 64°5 | 40°33 
PROSE COMINE Ae comics he Soke 9520 — 6'0 | 45°37 | 32°92 Sa OO LOG 
OCT Oaes ye rn Sec 95°0 --31°0 YG itnia 8 wees 785 29°48 
aus eetiege hee nek etre eee 90°8 ——-5°D |, 43°52 |, 28-06.) 138-0. 41:86 
AUG UC NEATICs fee inc et os § 89°7 —25°8 | 39°92 18°69 | 109°0 | 29°59 
PS NaI oe OT Wor san ete «8 ot 86°0 —47°0 | 31°57). 20°79 59:0 26°69 
Phannonvitles .. e.9lies asda: 93°0 -—28°0 | 43°42 | 18°65 76. ONIF= 36-25 
PAIN OT. tae eae, ee ES og Sha) —19°0 46°14 30°94 44°6 35°40 
ot, GEORGE N ase kG. Ne ee ISL 94°4 —16°0 44°37 31°38 47°6 36°14 
Plies WEIN BACs ras ts BS tee 94°0 —24°0 44°23 3130 66°0 37°90 
Ribonw Oreeke ts.) 55 ao eS, 97°0 —19'0 | 46°95 | 29 09 54°0 | 34°09 
igroniboc we 4. o uilohe ek te oc 93°5 —10°2| 44°61 25°28 42:42 29°50 
Atplames ies oo.) SBR ee 89°0 —23°2.| 37°58 | 29:81 95°9 39°40 
i'l Ch sed aise) ee ee a 87°5 —50°5 | 32°20 | 12°51 8°2 13°33 
Wiihabesiieer yet, ae | et gt 87°7 —28'0 40°90 32°19 83°7 40°56 
NY OOH SROC Kiger, hoc ce vise aca 92°5 | —-28°0 | 4461 32°16 46°7 | 36°83 
ZACH Mad ONIN fea 95:0 —14°0 | 44°13 | 28°04 {0°01 35°34 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 1893—Coneluded. 


TEMPERATURE. PRECIPITATION. 
STATIONS. a 
Maximum |Minimum.| Mean. | Rain. | Snow. | Total 
e i In. In. In. 
Manitoba— 
DPANCOM A wesc ee ike eta eens 99°0 —44°9 | 32°83 |) 11°43; +.29°2'| 14°36 
Chanriel- sland Svwe oases 87°0 —37'0 | 29°73 6°24 4°9 6°73 
PUR BORD tecuigys bc Nel ee eee D527, —40°7 | 32°32 14°37 62°6 | 20°63 
Work: Osbouneas if dace. 28 ae ae 87°0 O00} S228, foe Le paces or alate steiner 
PL iLVIe wy wee wikieey Neiake gta: 92°0'). 45°01 327324 0141} 861 08 20°31 
imp nedOsay ys se Nacesatak an tnaee SOnd —46'0 | 30°57 ;, 10°00 42°2°)" 14°22 
Wal Oaks Guna were Meet 85-0 Odi) vole Dan — EeTOOEL Le POG. oO Lin ad tera 
Portage la Prairie......... E 90°0 —41°0 34°10 16°92 0372 22°24 
FP OSETIA a ie ce ect Tele Re LO 90°0 —51:0 | 32°42", 10°52°|' 70°8 | 17°60 
St. Alban’s (Aweme)......... 94°5 —44 0} 33°75 | 11°30; 56:9.) 16:99 
VARIN Pee se eles age! Enema DEO abd, BAT BSS OE OO Ora eae le 
N.-W. Territories— | 
DAbHOlOLOiE We Mesh ati sstinten 98°0 | —43°0] 33°62 | 10°63 | Ao oe LOG 
COCA eae wate de ake alae 99-01) OS FP S640 5°47 Ce ANS TOL 
ntfa Re even iy oy pene ncat ck ane iteetal & 88°00; —41°0! 34°46, 11°48 64°2 | 16°85 
Glen, Ad@laide ii ia nets pisces 930 —40°0 | 32°29 |} 10°10 48°8 | 14°98 
Ten tiettancreas st: pelea. A 96°2 —47°4 | 30°93 11°24 50°0 | 16°24 
Tioga sEL@anh, Work ae, ey ns Ree 98°0 | —44°0 | 35°09 8°12 L035 Sy hye 
Medicine That a: yam daenen 97°0 | —385°1 | 39°69 (GA) 44°3'| 12°22 
COD TRI), anit oe cuttin ober ee 94°0 ;- —41°5 | 28°64. 11°26 |g 786 | 19°12 
PrmncesA Moers, Picci. suevee 92°8 | —51°9 | 29:18 8 56 50: OG ae bSOG 
(u’Appelle....... Chee nt 96°2 | —44’°6 | 32.01 | 11°44 51°0 | 16°54 
Tieginans iva yee oe Peeioes ay et 98°0 —54°0 | 31°53 9°46 30°26. 1'= 12°52 
Diyit @urrente tis. aya eo 96°4 |. —34'6 | - 35°90 |) 12:18 81. 2-) 20°30 
VLR CO ste i apd wee paetete oe Ok 96°5  —44‘'0 | 31°67 8°12 162 9°74 
British Columbia— | 
A DDOUST OR as. he nok tad elu waite 87'0 | 12°0 | 48°72 | 54:79 GADSI O04: 
A SREA Sr eu atime se cuted mane 90°0 | 1).8°0, 448789. 1° 66"53 TOO. OLE 
Carmanah Lighthouse........ 78'0 | 20°0 | 47°55 | 86°88 OO 869% 
Donalds ae a nate aE OSLO. 38 103 OSs LO tha. eemer ao. Ae 
Lise qhapagey ignree tae aap a hake Oe 15°F 18°7 | 48°53 | 35°54 423 Ne SO OF 
INC RTE WRITE Cs > posto ARRAY Pig hapten 89°3 14°5 | 49°80.) °32°65 TiDe Ba" 40 
Crnvanichia teeta de ce ease sat 92°0 2030 1 *D0*27 32°89 6°7 33°56 
spence’s Bridge}. <b jo) pea. 101°5 2°0 | 48°68 3°90 36°7 7 OT 
147. According to the above figures, the extremes of mean temperature 


in 1893 in the several provinces were as follow :— 


Max. Min. 
COW SAETO C7 SAE. A ae Ce ate See Sk eee 50°37 30°37 
ATC Cs) SNe eee ar ha” ore RETR 208 MRT aA 9 AEA ah 42°34 30°40 
Novasocotia.2 Jee. 22 ps all ace: (AEE ES and 7 a PEA eA eto 46°41 42°15 
New Bruins wick). .¢ pastas pace ciin anes merce e aes 44°46 36°31 
WN LO Was ett oss ee eee RE ORAL he nena eae 34°10 2973 
praish olva bia) ae 8. cae ee ee Rees Oe een 50°27 38°15 
Price quo ward sland ss Gael is Cy ee ea a a 44°08 42°10 
[hes Dernitories Se Sate ccecke ca lee eo, Ree ite 39°69 28 64 


148. The next table gives the number of inches of rain and snow re- 
corded as having fallen in the several provinces during each year since 


1874. 
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‘Bopl oplUyop FV MoUIoOS V ADAMO AVUL UOISTATP SULMOT[OJ 94} Paureztoose oq Uv Sv Iv} SW 


9T-GOT 8- 1G 
G9.1& 6-66 
60-68 G- VEL 
89.8 6-96 
r0-09 8-§ 
“uy “Uy 
[RIO], “MOU 


86-66 
SV -GS 
19-81 
90.9 
99.9¢ 
“uy 
Uley 


uoryzeyidtoord jo gunoule Ue sAvY 09 WWOdS soUTAOCId 9Y4 Jo syed SNOLILA OTT, 


‘AVITVOO] avpnoryaed ayy Jo uorytsod vy} uo yUepuedep 


“SUIPVO]SIUL SI VIQUINJORD YSIyLig, OJ MOUS IO ULVI OSVIBAK AUY y 


| 
8-M.| GL-6 | 0.86 96-1P | 8-.6G 10-81 | G.0G 10-98 | 6.19 66-68 | V-19 GV-SP | T-GLL | 60-96 
§-$& 16-61. | L-&F LG.Gh | G.9F vS-GT | 6-69 96.66 | 2-€8 98.0 | 8-TG 96-7 | 6-98 | 9-86 
1-96 |.6P-GI | 6-1P | G&-GP | 8-08 66-21 | b-48 97-1 | §-60T £-0§ | 8.9F 90-0 | §-96° | 69.96 
1-8 | 60-9 | 6-26 | 09.€6 | G.lE 18-6 | F-6h | 69-06 | §-GL | 6-08 | L-SE | 66-PE | G-GOL | 66.96 
a os ¥-9G | §G-EP | 6.1¢ SP. 1L | G-b2 99.1TE | &-GOL | PF-OF | 9.09 IL-1F | 3-GGT_| GE. 2% 
ecy hk 5 G-€6 | GL-8h | 9.9r | S&-ST | 1.96 | €2Z-8E | 6-82 | S8.cE | G.8G | 20.68 | 6-271 | 9.1% 
Sega (ae ae L-V§ | 18-S§ | 6-86 | 10-6 4-09 | 66-GE | T-GOL | 66.08: | € 6h | GU.GE | §-IZT | 86-46 
a L-80 | 6F 6L | G-TS | 92-11 | G-Z0T | 6F-6 €-81I1 | 00-66 | 2-96 | 16.88 | 0-LET | PP-FG 
: fee SL GL PE eS. SP 60-81 -O3G4 1-88-88 1° S68 1.6888 I L-6L -|-2-1P N° S-C8L | ST- 96 
te oa 0-66 | 90-FI | T-7§ | ST-ST | §-OTT | 64-26 | 9-96 | 16.86 | 6-18 | G8.9E | L-LIT | FS-FZ 
roth ob) ame eas -1§ | 06-16 | F-19 G9-SL | G-69T | 20-86 | 0-6ET | 69-66 | &-STT | 2E-GE | F-LOT | 00.92 
Siw wt es L-&&, | P9-8E-| 8-9 | €9.ST | P-9IT | GLE | €-L2 | 98-96 | G-L2L | 64-68 | ¥'98 | 69-8% 
oe 2 ee Glo) 86-962" 9: F2>.1-29-61.1 0-CET | 88-12 | 8-26 109-96 | 2-76 --|. 6-88. |-6-0L | 80-6 
Sec ran eae 8-09 | 08-28 | G-Th | 10-16 | b-GGT | G6-¥% | @-GIT | 9F-GE | T-STT | 01-26 | 6-SIT | 09.2 
RN a are 8-TL LV.¥6 | 9.16 | G6-TE | §-82 GT-0F | ¥-18 | OT-PE | §.0E GY-SP | G-96 G9 - 66 
> eae: v-G 8v-TE | 6.06 | ZL-61 | 2-68 | 96.18 | § 28 | €0-TE | 8-29 | 9E.88 | $26 | GG.se 
; ; G-6 0Z-¥I | 8-99 | 68-61 | 2-GOT | €T-93 | 0-90T | TG-1€ | 9.48 | 60-¢8 | S$. FET | 11.9% 
eae = 1.1 S-GE 1) 66-16 OAP GEL 10-961 | 98-64. 19-961 | €¢-S | 9. FOL | 19.0€-|] 0-SZT | G0-0E 
‘ ; 0-€b | 6V-1L | 9-69 | PL-ET | T-2TT | $9.68 | T-LOL | 18.96 | ¢-98 1 G6-9€E | T-ZOT | §6.9¢ 
‘Url “Ul “ABS | ‘Ul Sus) ‘Uy ‘Url ‘UT ‘UL ‘Uy ‘Ul ‘UL ‘Ul ‘UT 
“MOUG j “ULSY “MOUG “ULGY “MOUG “ULCY “MOUG } “ULvY | “MOUS “ULV *‘MOUG “ULeY “MOUS “ULeY 
1M oN . ee ‘VEOLINVIL | ‘UNVIST “OW ‘d See te ‘oadaa?) 


| 


QOLStLVI6 | “COST 
L.#9 OAC 1 ane “T68T 
6.99 | yee foc -OGST 
gg, | ere loc “G8RT 
0.6¢ | eel *200T 
Leg | ier TORT 
P0059 IG: tne 2" “OS8T 
p16 | oLe¢ toc “CROT 
9-16 LE" $6 a eet Vea 
G16 | 0¢.9¢ “EQOT 
Cielo HLOLECGs ge “C881 
OS19s-|. SORCG tas Ree neces 18st 
600 a Sar Lee tiee eas “*"“O88T 
ee 891g | ‘GIST 
y:09° 1 VIPs “SL8T 
$69 a 9L-eG pe “LIST 
PG OR EG ar a Tere Ose L 
G.16 LG [oases oe et "GZ8T 
O° G28 A OVEN jens Gane PL81 
“ay “Uy 
“MOUG “ULB YT 
“AVA 
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151. The Storm Signal Service Branch issued 245 warnings of approach- 
ing storms between the lst January and 30th June, 1894, of which number 
223, or 91:0 per cent were verified. No important storm occurred which 
was not more or less satisfactorily warned. 


152. The following table shows the number of storm warnings issued and 
verified in each year since 1877 :— 


| 
Number Number | Percentage 

YEAR. Issued. Verified. Verified. 
PPR A NS hig Pernt heh Geeta ce srt Whe seca tee 743 510 68°6 
i Loy ts Aa eS BREE Ai lee Gaal ee MEAG, SEND ua Ie 860 673 78°3 
a et aan. A Re Mes EN on i pe aan Ons ee ac a a 712 591 83°0 
Noite at YR tS ae aaa a8 ae er SO ge ls PRR Be QM 889 736 82°8 
TERN Eon Goma wnt oA ee AN ARR TY 5 a) MEN EAD a Ral a ene A ae 854 727 85°1 
eNOS on oe, tall Bee) air art one One Od Weg Ae lata PERS 8 eT 841 658 78°2 
URSA Mavere Wee ete tes Cet Ok wl ori cent  d 1,085 858 79°1 
SSeS ie Mee ena: cree Meio. 3 salen Oke, Arty 798 663 83°2 
1 Lele Datel ms sl) Rey ead Ae lig th cil, ft Bot Aaa i MEE OR Dae ee 830 741 89°3 
OSC ee ON oi MRE ey NAL LH Mh alas tyat! Yh nach avd @ Biel 906 799 88°2 
DOS eer a Nd Cle a ak Ooh Gee LWe be ee Reed 1,093 972 88°9 
SS oe ek bose Oe kein a en ML cory reac ies 897 758 84°5 
ACE Megs Beth Ris GAZE ag SIT ED Pag SOIC eg IER Ra 1,126 926 81°3 
1 SSA WE eh) RAMBO ree BSB Og Sp 8s rh i aie Dee a A 1,199 987 82°3 
SOR et tee aay Ce A ereeen «Pee OE ail ae Sabo iestoe 1,017 826 81°2 
A Sree beter memes. una eine feelin aie, Oe, f 1,161 888 80°7 
(Ca iene: ula Re if ca af aa ee A 1,317 1,118 84:9 


It will be seen, therefore, that out of a total of 15,456 storm warnings 
issued during the last seventeen years, 12,771 or 80°3 per cent, have been 
verified. 


153. The total number of predictions of weather probabilities issued 
during the year ended 30th June, 1894, was 7,068, of which 763 were not 
verified, 75 per cent having been fully, and 89 per cent fully and partially 
verified. The abnormal and erratic movements of storm centres during the 
latter part of May and early June, 1894, caused many failures of the pre- 
diction issued during that period and decreased somewhat the percentage 
of fully and partially verified as compared with the previous year. The 
signal discs showing the weather expected were, as usual, carried on trains 
from June to September. These discs are much appreciated by farmers. 
Warnings of snow storms issued to railway companies were reported to have 
been of great value. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lands of Canada.—Dominion Lands.—Synopsis of Dominion Lands Regulations.— 
Provincial Lands. —Railway Lands. 


154. There is a very large area of land throughout Canada available for 
settlement, either for agricultural or for mining purposes, the disposition of 
which is in the hands of the Dominion Government and of the several Pro- 
vincial Governments, according to situation. These lands are known gener- 
ally as ‘“‘ Crown Lands.” 


155. The Crown Lands of the Dominion, commonly called Dominion 
Lands, are situated in Manitoba, the Territories, and in what is known as 
the Railway Belt in British Columbia, and comprise some of the finest 
agricultural lands on the continent. In order to provide every facility for 
information to immigrants and settlers, the Commissioner of Dominion 
Lands has his office in Winnipeg, and a number of land agencies are situated 
at the most convenient points, where the fullest details can be obtained. 


156. Under an Order-in-Council passed 25th November, 1885, a large 
tract of land, inclosing the hot mineral springs at Banff, N.W.T., was 
reserved and set apart as a national park, to be known as “ Rocky 
Mountains Park.” Under an Order-in-Council passed 10th October, 1886, 
certain other reservations in the Rocky Mountains were also made for park 
purposes. Since the reservation a number of improvements have been 
made in the Rocky Mountains Park, roads having been made and bridges 
built, besides alterations at the hot springs for the convenience of visitors 
and bathers. Still further improvements and repairs were made in 1894, 
the sum of $4,453 having been expended. The number of visitors during 
the year 1894 to the Cave and Basin was 2,632 as compared with 3,784 in 
1893, the decrease being attributable to the interruption to railway travel 
caused by the floods which occurred during the months of June and July. 
Among those who registered their names at the springs were 1,474 Cana- 
dians, 680 persons from the United States, and 342 from the United 
Kingdom. 


157. The following are the comparative figures for the last seven years 
of transactions in Dominion lands. The pre-emption system was terminated 
on Ist January, 1890. 


Depart- 
=< 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | mental one 
Vieaai6045) 9.28 Se 


Acres. } Acres. | Acres. |! Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Homesteads ..} 420,333) 696,050) 471,040] 563,680 774,400) 650,720 513,440) 507,840 
Pre-emptions {| meade.) 212,651) 7, OOO an ae Catia Feats ee tly aan rine ow OM 
SSALeS ies uae | 197,140) 177,092} 139,030) 189,704) 62,800] 46,873 17,578 18,275 
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In 


158. The number of entries cancelled has been decreasing steadily. 


1874, 64 per cent of the homestead and 94 per cent of the pre-emption 
entries were cancelled ; in 1893, 14 per cent were cancelled. The number 


of entries in 1893 was 4,067, and in 1874 there were 2,019 entries. 


The 


entries in the departmental year 1894 were 3,209; in the calendar year 
1894 they were 3,174. 

The following statement shows the number of homestead and pre-emption 
entries reported in each year since 1874 and the number and proportion of 
those entries which have been cancelled for non-fulfilment of the conditions 


of entry :— 
HOMESTEADS. PRE-EMPTIONS. 
YEAR. : a - 

N a ber Number Per- abe Number Per- 

He ee cancelled. centage. nteies cancelled.| centage. 
ORAM tr to ee es ce 1,376 888 64 643 610 94 
APO MO he ad 499 301 60 391 228 58 
WS Ontrs urs ake ay hen 347 153 | 44 263 135 5 
BOL, cee anes se 845 455 53 _, 594 350 58 
ahs | eos ictal iu. ae cee § 1,788 1,376 7 1,580 928 58 
Ree kerk Ls 4,068 2,037 50 LZ 1,452 83 
hoch TORE (as a ie eam 2,074 675 32 1,004 489 48 
Plc See 1a) i eee 2,702 935 So 1,649 770 46 
SERS ee coe ae 7,483 3,466 | 46 5,654 3,047 53 
i Bote? ny ats A a Ae CARS 6,063 vies 8 29 4,120 to20 37 
E Hate Oo Nena ape nhs tan eee By hens 1,110 29 2,762 983 35 
i Onletd Cac. oh eae ae 1,858 578 on 653 383 57 
i tote ye op aatnae Sh pian eet re 2,657 iioain 29 1,046 390 7 
Pa oH A ocr MOS Lea aw ENTE E 2,036 435 22 585 212 36 
Boke te hp gh Me prey Ratues Nepean 2,655 608 22 454 176 38 
TSO artes ih) Ne Ber 4,416 1,456 5 1,305 oo. 39 
TOO eartaia. Re ee. 2,955 682 oe 74: Rees Gretem Min ore Si healt hae) 
1891. 33028 735 PAG a Raed ce: Sea ME 5 oe Hn RNR srk by 
a) PAF aig he a a) a ed 4,840 912 GES aty > Hee Rad ip Oho rane Relies Eat 
gos bei ot lire Ren ae 4,067 400 ORE autagias Sakerlct. mal eee, Pe. eee: eee 
Departmental year 1894 3,209 92 pi ian Coty sR a SS ARM AE U8e She dA 
Calendar year 1894..... 3,174 127 SA Pa OEY tae aye, OF NS Saal dile dap meee 


159. The following statements give the letters patent issued and the 
homestead entries reported, with the cancellations :— 


Departmental year ending 31st October, 1874 
a ze Layee Aly) Ants cya me 


6é 
6e 
ce 
6 


YEAR. 


1876 
1877 
1878 


LOT re cc! 


LETTERS 


Number 
issued. 


536 
492 
375 
2,156 | 
2,597 
2,194 


PATENT. 


Number 
cancelled. 
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LETTERS PATENT ISSUED, ETC.—Concluded. 


YEAR. 


LETTERS PATENT. 

/ Number | Number 

issued. | cancelled. 
PAI th ale Bots FoR: 1,704 14 
SST ere oe Mee rene ee 1,768 aul 
VSS ei a ee: Bas? 2,766 11 
LSS Seay ee ee eens nae 3,091 16 
PSSA sa a oe rae teen epee ee 3,837 24 
B Rote td ste tse Mes Ay Ramen Techn S 3,200 18 
LSS625, 5.0.7 ee eae ae 4,570 ily 
d hove y (rcs tah oe ERB EF a aaa doh 5 4,599 26 
USSS tain chk cade eee ae 3,275 384 
1889 nS ee eels teehee terre 3,282 30 
TROD Si cee) ee ee 3,273 20 
Tee a BES he ree 2,449 35 
ESO Sen tre kL rere: mee eae 2,955 27 
TS 9S TAT oe On Seay ed ae 2,936 16 
TOOA GA oes ee cas ce 2,503 15 
Se gag cea ETAL rote ae 2,682 16 


160. The next table gives the total amount of pre-emption and homestead 
fees, and proceeds of sales received in each year from Ist July, 1873, to 30th 
June, 1894 ;— 


Homestead 
YEAR and 
Ended 30th June. Pre-emption 
Fees. 
$ 
RS WRI ress RAR gE ea 6,970 
ibe. SRA MR: > OEE By) 8,290 
WS 0 ca) \s oe NN ES, Stace 11,570 
US LO ee eae emeeey ehe' h 4,700 
DS acs ee 5,620 
a boy Ge teeters As Les SN 15,370 
Joy tee A Ot i Sea 36,026 
SRO i ita ko apes Reeth 32,358 
SOMES ens RL ASM Bt 30,682 
TSS ean ee Nee. 94,228 
DSO NAe oho ast Peet os 127,740 
SST ae ee eee... 70,390 
LES ae te ae mer 42,745 
SSG ots eer GA 40,481 
BESS ie EN Ls oe Ee ae 26,502 
TSSS Seach eae ce 28,521 
| Bale Dayleeab Strays. ite 50,010 
ESO0U cia Brant 44,500 
LOO tee Pee eeweeme tes...) +29,164 
1892 . +46, 994 
BSS. sil tore enna +37, 689 
N Rohe See Peek 5 6 +36, 462 
* Scrip + Homestead fees only. 


Ordinary Sales. 


Cash. 


$ 
21,616 
17,697 
13,591 
3,704 
1,069 
2,682 
8,188 
41,768 
62,940 
1,228,424 
516,092 
423,113 
198,759 
76,140 
48,176 
52,238 
57,513 
54,897 
91,665 
108,901 
93,671 
53,255 


Scrip. 


e se 6 © © sve.6 0's 
wlohe! o.'» ists (se  eyieke 


136,955 
120,159 
210,904 
81,685 
70,828 
50,590 
33,638 
40,919 
45,875 
204,658 
337,640 
313,523 
318,238 
298,744 
171,425 


Sales to 
Colonization 
Companies. 


Cash. 


Ce fe JEO® Cle Su iCh eG 


ore 6 0 6 @) 6 © (¢ 6 ee 


a 
ss Molle nen atienele is 
©, 0G), Phe Es! Lelio oie e)'s 


354,036 
248, 492 


© (oe R12) 61S) eae 0.06 


*10,000 
*16,000 


Soles) eleuwlese ees 


a6, eb) fo veye| mene: 
wi: OL eit e)/et Be ease 


$ 


28,586 
25,987 
25,161 
8,724 
143,645 
138,211 
255,119 
155,812 
164,451 
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161. The total net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1894, including 
receipts from timber dues, grazing, hay, and mineral lands, was $245,525, 


being 


a decrease as compared with 1893 of $128,484. 


162. The above figures relate to the fiscal year only, and the following 
figures give the total revenue for the departmental years ended 31st Octo- 
ber, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 :— 


1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Gross revenue in cash. $232,854 $241,203 $276,107 $340,027 $303,551 $195,308 
Scrip redeemed and 
warrants located... 318,556 267,763 157,548 125,203 88,774 43,892 
otalionG ok $551,410 $508,966 $433,655 $465,230 $392,325 $239,200 


163. The total receipts on account of Dominion Lands under 
heads, from Ist July, 1872, to 30th June, 1894, have been :— 


given 


the various 


TIDIER LCA LEES, Lem Ginn er Cee nt ae is Sule OR a ioumee ge «bite t $ 616,144 
IE Le sO UI GINE Onr ee Teese Ee eed ES hs Shady Oe as | Gene eS 206,741 
SCL ce Caan Uo sc Aiekiay Reiry pe he eae ak Or Oy I 5,777,928 
amber craving ane  Woiperals' ss e208 bree, wales letra ke eka ce) saan 1,563,217 
CTT aN Mapes re era ee cate toe mite te. ak. aa iol ie Ne de ae 887,922 
Lis Cop ln OoUs series errer ween Me abies Pe CML eS gata Ale kee 508,772 
$ 9,560,724 

Bsn OFUndseret so, an cits pb ee ee helene 198,391 


below :— 


$ 9,362,333 


164. The total area set out for settlement in each year since 1873 is 


YEAR. 


FP OVIOU SU LOLe LLG, TL fed posite AARON Cake on scPeer ine @ ont Havent Mea cere 


MS Pie ia PN Sy tiontess ole ol cts ks fae 
STD Ge a: 


1876 


ASP Pasa hair that 


1878 
1879 


TES Ue oie 


1881 
1882 


waye leis, © 6. >. pie esis" ele © (2 ee fe © ec 0 0 ef ete © oe ee wo: 


SIO.e| 6! 0) @) 6i.8) sa {ehs! (0!) 0 0 6 6 0 6  Si-o' "6 9) by h 6, «16: Bite le (0! 9) 916. & & ye, Oe) wares! eye 


ie OL eerie }ley% le ‘els 


Wa) ied s/o! ws ole)iel.e ne eye) vie) 6 Ces 


mee) fee i fo @ 9 ue cei we fe hl Ve) te 90 ae eee) eh )el in) 016) Bi eice) ehusfelie <6 ee 99 eee Mm) Wl wiles ate 


Sica y's 1¥ Td eo" Wi ies /@s ie) le, eu 6: 614) 0h) Klis lie slielieneys 


© (4) 5 s0yel le eee 
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Acres. 


4,792,292 
4,937,864 
665,000 
420,507 
931,691 
306,936 
1,130,482 
4,472,000 
8,147,000 
10,186,000 
27,234, 000 
6,435,000 
391,680 
1,379,010 
643,710 
1,131,840 
516,968 
817,075 
76,560 
1,395,200 
2,928,640 
300,240 


77,839,695 


Number 
of Farms of 
160 
acres each. 


29,952 
26,487 
4,156 
2,628 


486,494 
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At the rate of five to a homestead of 160 acres, these lands would sustain 
an agricultural population of 2,432,470 souls. 


165. The returns of the land sales by the principal railway and land com- 
panies in Manitoba and the North-west afford a not untrustworthy indica- 
tion of the progress of settlement, for, while a certain percentage of the 
purchases will always be found to be of a speculative nature, the larger 
proportion are for purposes of settlement and cultivation. In 1894, the 
quantity of land sold by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 
43,155 acres, the amount realized having been $131,628, being at the rate 
of $3.05 per acre. The Hudson’s Bay Company sold 4,427 acres for $23,209, 
or $5.24 per acre. This company also sold town lots to the value of $37,324. 
The Calgary and Edmonton Land Company sold 13,072 acres in 1892 for 
$44,998, an average of $3.44 per acre. The three companies, therefore, 
sold a total of 114,164 acres for $391,143, being an average price of $3.43 


per acre. 


166 The number of homestead entries made during the year was 3,174, 
representing 9,716 souls and 507,840 acres of land. The entries were made 
by 1,287 Canadians, 850 from the United States (216 of whom were 
returned Canadians), 460 from the United Kingdom, 114 French, 87 Ger- 
mans, 86 Austro-Hungarians, 147 Russians (other than Mennonites), 61 
Swedes and 31 Icelanders. The net addition to the population of Manitoba 
and the North-west by the above entries was 9,716, but of course the num- 
ber of souls, represented by the 816 entries made by persons from other 
parts of Canada, was no addition to the population of the Dominion. The 
various immigration agents report that the demand for farm servants and 
female help continues to increase, and that the present supply is inadequate to 
meet it. Government agents all over the Dominion report, more or less, to 
the same effect. Farm labourers, female domestics and farm servants may 
emigrate with confidence that they will find situations on arrival. Mechanics 
are not wanted, the local supply being in excess of the demand. The prac- 
tice of granting assisted passages to immigrants was discontinued in 1888. 
Money bonuses to settlers have also been abolished. 


167. In the session of 1894 an act was passed entitled the ‘“‘ North-west 
Irrigation Act.” This act has been so framed as to provide for careful 
supervision by the Government of the first distribution and the subsequent 
supervision of the available water supply in the arid region. Some of the 
provisions under which the control is to be exercised are departures from 
the methods heretofore adopted on this continent, but those best qualified 
to judge speak of the system adopted as calculated to establish irrigation 
enterprises upon a sound basis. 

At the close of the season of 1894 there were over 60 private ditches in 
operation in southern Alberta and western Assiniboia, while two incorpor- 
ated companies had extensive systems under construction. The results 
which have followed have been most encouraging. There is now no reason 
to doubt that through irrigation a large portion of Assiniboia and Alberta 
will be rendered fruitful every year and the element of uncertainty caused 
by variations in the rainfall altogether eliminated from the calculations of 
those engaged in extensive agricultural operations. 
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168. The provincial Crown lands are situated within the limits of the 
several provinces, and are controlled by the respective governments, from 
whom particulars of transactions concerning them can always be obtained. 
Summaries of the regulations for the disposition of Dominion Lands, Pro- 
vincial Crown Lands and the lands belonging to the principal railway com- 
panies, who have received land subsidies in Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, are given below. 


169. Under the Dominion Lands Regulations, all surveyed even-numbered 
sections, excepting 8 and 26, in Manitoba and the North-west Territories, 
which have not been homesteaded, reserved to provide wood lots for settlers, 
or otherwise disposed of or reserved, are to be held exclusively for home- 
steads. 

1. Homestead entry for one quarter-section (160 acres) of surveyed 
agricultural land, open to such entry, may be obtained by any person who 
is the sole head of a family, or by any male who has attained the age of 
eighteen years, on application to the local agent of Dominion lands, and on 
payment of an office fee of $10. 

The homesteader shall perfect his entry by beginning actual residence on 
his homestead, and cultivation of a reasonable portion thereof, within six 
months from the date of entry, unless entry shall have been made on or 
after the first day of September, in which case residence need not commence 
until the first day of June following, and continue to live upon and cultivate 
the land for at least six months out of every twelve months for three years 
from date of perfecting the homestead entry. 

In the event of a homesteader desiring to secure his patent within a 
shorter period than the three years provided by law, he will be permitted 
to purchase his homestead at the Government price at the time of entry, on 
furnishing proof that he has resided on the land for at least twelve months 
from the date of his perfecting his homstead entry, and that he has brought 
at least thirty acres thereof under cultivation. 

2. In connection with his homestead entry, the settler may also pur- 
chase, subject to the approval of the Minister of the Interior, the quarter- 
section of the same section, if available, adjoining his homestead, at the 
Government price, which is at the present time $3 per acre; one-fourth 
of the purchase money to be in cash, and the balance in three equal annual 
instalments bearing interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

8. The Government make no advances of monev to settlers, but for the 
better encouragement of bona fide settlement, in cases where any person or 
company is desirous of assisting intending settlers. When the sanction of the 
Minister of the Interior to the advance has been obtained, the settler has 
power to create a charge upon his homestead for a sum not exceeding six 
hundred dollars, and interest not exceeding 8 per cent per annum, provided 
that particulars of how such an advance has been expended for his benefit 
be first furnished to and acknowledged by the settler and verified by the 
local agent, homestead inspector, or other agent appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior, or if the charge be made previous to the advance, then such 
charge shall only operate to the extent certified to by the local agent, home- 
stead inspector or other agent, as having been actually advanced to or 
expended for the benefit of the settler. The advance may be devoted to 
paying the cost of the passage of the settler, paying for the homestead entry, 
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providing for the subsistence of the settler and his family, to erecting and 
insuring buildings on the homestead, and to breaking land and providing 
horses, cattle, furniture, farm implements, seed grain, wc. 

For the further protection of the settler it is provided that the time for 
payment of the first installment of interest on any such advance shall not 
be earlier than the lst November in any year, and shall not be within less 
than two years from the establishment of the settler upon the homestead, 
and also that the settler shall not be bound to pay the capital of such 
advance within a less period than four years frum the date of his establish- 
ment on the homestead. 

4. The odd-numbered sections are at present reserved for the purpose 
of being granted as land subsidies in aid of the construction of colonization 
railways in Manitoba and the North-west Territories, except in special 
cases otherwise ordered by the Minister of the Interior. 

5. Payments for land may be made in cash or by such scrip as has 
been issued by the Department of the Interior for that purpose. 

6. A homestead settler, whose land is destitute of timber, may, upon 
payment of an office fee of 25 cents, procure from the Crown timber agent 
a permit to cut the following quantities of timber free of dues: 30 cords of 
dry wood, 1,800 lineal feet of building timber, 2,000 poplar fence rails and 
400 roof poles. Any settler may obtain a permit, on payment of the same 
fee, to cut burnt or fallen timber of a diameter up to 7 inches, inclusive, for 
fuel or fencing, for his own use. 

In cases where there is timbered land in the vicinity available for the 
purpose, the homestead settler, whose land is without timber, may purchase 
a wood lot, not exceeding in area twenty acres, at the price of $5 per acre 
cash. 

7. Licenses or permits to cut timber on surveyed or unsurveyed land 
are granted, after competition, to the highest tenderer. 

&. The price per acre for coal lands is: for land containing lignite or 
bituminous coal, $10, and for anthracite coal, $20. The land may be sold 
by public competition or to the applicant. 

When two or more parties apply to purchase the same land, tenders may 
be invited between the applicants, or it may be sold by public competition 
by tender or auction, as may be deemed expedient, at the upset price of 
coal lands. 

9. Leases of grazing lands in Manitoba and the North-west Territories 
and within the railway belt in British Columbia may be granted. Leases 
shall be for a period of not exceeding twenty-one years, and no single lease 
shall cover a greater area than 100,000 acres. 

The lessee is obliged, within each of the three years from the date of 
granting the lease, to place upon his Jeasehold not less than one-third of the 
whole amount of stock which he is required to place upon the tract leased, 
namely one head of cattle for every twenty acres of land covered by the 
lease, and shall, during the rest of the term, maintain cattle thereon in that 
proportion. : 

After placing the prescribed number of cattle upon his leasehold, the 
lessee may purchase land within the tract leased for a home, farm or corral. 

Any portion of the land forming a grazing tract authorized to be leased 
subsequent to the 12th January, 1886, unless otherwise provided in any 
lease thereof, is open for homestead or purchase from Government at the 
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price obtaining in the class in which the lands are situate ; and in the event 
of such settlement or sale, the lease (if ae ee to be void in respect of such 
lands so entered or purchased. 


10. Any person may explore vacant Dominion lands not appropriated 
or reserved by the Government for other purposes, and may search therein, 
either by surface or subterranean prospecting, for mineral deposits, with a 
view to obtaining a mining location for the same, but no mining location 
shall be granted until the discovery of the vein, lode or deposit of mineral 
or metal within the limits of the location or claim. 

On discovering a mineral deposit any person may obtain a mining location 
upon marking out his location on the ground, in accordance with the regu- 
lations in that behalf, and filing with ‘the agent of Dominion lands for the 
‘district, within sixty days from discovery, an affidavit in form prescribed 
by mining regulations, and paying at the same time an office fee of $5, 
which will entitle the person so recording his claim to enter on the land 
and work it for one year. 

At any time before the expiration of five years from the date of record- 
ing his claim, the claimant may, upon filing proof with the local agent that 
he has expended $500 in actual mining operations on the claim, and by 
paying to the local agent therefor $5 per acre cash, and a further sum of 
$50 to cover the cost of survey, obtain a patent for said claim, as provided 
in the said mining regulations. (See also paragraph 943.) 


11. On 3rd April, 1889, judgment was given by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, declaring that the right tc administer the minerals 
within the railway belt in British Columbia was vested in the Government 
of that province. In order to dispose of the anomalous condition of affairs 
that consequently arose, viz., that the jurisdiction over the lands was vested 
in the Dominion Government, and the right to administer the minerals in 
that of the province, the following arrangement, ratified by Order-in-Council 
of 28th February, 1890, was agreed upon between the two Governments :— 

No disposition of lands containing minerals (except coal lands) shall be 
made by the Dominion Government, other than by patent in fee simple, 
thereby bringing the minerals at once under the a etal yeation of the pro- 
vincial mining laws 

All lands containing minerals (except coal lands won Indian reserves) 
offered for sale by the Dominion Government, shall be open for purchase 
by the Provincial Government at the price of $5 per acre. 

Any lands sought to be acquired by the Provincial Government under 
the last clause shall be set apart from alienation by the Dominion, upon the 
Provincial Government making a written application for the same. Such 
lands to be surveyed (if not already done) by a Dominion land surveyor, at 
the expense of the Provincial Government. 

Nothing in the agreement shall apply to coal lands. 

The agreement may be terminated at any time by either Government. 

All minerals, including gold and silver, within Indian reserves, shall be 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs. 


170. With respect to the lands of the province of Ontario, any head of a 
family, whether male or sole female, having children under eighteen years 
of age, can obtain a grant of 200 acres ; and a single man over eighteen 
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years of age, or a married man having no children under eighteen residing 
with him, can obtain a grant of 100 acres. These lands are mostly covered 
with forest, and are situate in the northern and north-western parts of the 
province. 

Such a person may also purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents per 
acre, cash. The settlement duties are--to have 15 acres on each grant 
cleared and under crop at the end of the first five years, of which at least 2 
acres are to be cleared annually ; to build a habitable house, at least 16 
feet by 20 feet in size; and to reside on the land at least six months in 
each year. 

In the Rainy River district to the west of Lake Superior, consisting of 
well-watered, uncleared land, free grants are made of 160 acres to a head 
of a family having children under eighteen years of age residing with him 
(or her); and 120 acres to a single man over eighteen, or to a married man 
not having children under eighteen residing with him ; each person obtain- 
ing a free grant to have the privilege of purchasing 80 acres additional, at 
the rate of $1 per acre, payable in four annual instalments. The settlement 
duties are the same as set out above excepting that only three years’ resi- 
dence is required. The soil of this district is a deep loam, and for an area 
of nearly a million acres is very fertile. : 


171. About 7,200,000 acres of land have been surveyed by the Govern- 
ment of Quebec for sale. 

Lands purchased from the Government-are to be paid for in the following 
manner :—One-fifth of the purchase money is required to be paid the day of 
the sale, and the remainder in four equal yearly instalments, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. But the price at which the lands are sold is so low— 
from 20 cents to 60 cents per acre (15d. to 2s. 54d. stg.) that these condi- 
tions are not very burdensome. 

The purchaser is required to take possession of the land sold within six 
months of the date of the sale, and to occupy it within two years. He must 
clear and have under crop, in the course of four years, ten acres for every 
hundred held by him, and erect a habitable house of the dimensions of at 
least 16 feet by 20 feet. The letters patent are issued free of charge. 

The parts of the province of Quebec now inviting colonization are the 
Lake St. John district ; the valleys of the Saguenay, St. Maurice, and the 
Ottawa rivers ; the Eastern Townships ; the Lower St. Lawrence; Lake 
Temiscamingue, and Gaspé. . : 


172. There are now in Nova Scotia about 1,500,000 acres of ungranted 
lands, a considerable quantity of which is barren and almost totally unfit 
for cultivation. Nearly all the best land has been sold or granted. The 
price of Crown lands is $40 (£8 stg.) per 100 acres. 


173. The grants of land to the early settlers in this province contained 
no systematic reservation of minerals. In some instances gold, silver and 
precious stones only were reserved; in other cases the gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, &c., were retained for a source of revenue to the Crown. (For 
mining regulations see paragraph 939.) 

The Act of Settlement releases to the owner of the soil all gypsum, lime- . 
stones, fireclay, barytes, manganese, antimony, &c., and any of the reserved 
minerals whenever the reservation is not specified in the original grants. 
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174. It is estimated that there are about 7,000,000 acres of ungranted 
land in New Brunswick. 

Crown lands may be acquired for actual settlement as follows :— 

1. Grants of 100 acres, by settlers over eighteen years of age, on condi- 
tion of improving the land to the extent of $20 (£4) within three months ; 
building a house 16 by 20 feet, and cultivating 2 acres within one year ; 
and continuous residence and cultivation of 10 acres within three years. 

2. One hundred acres are given to any settler over eighteen years of 
age who pays $20 (£4) in cash, or does work on the public roads, &c., equal 
to $10 (£2) per annum for three years. Within two years a house 16 by 20 
feet must be built and 2 acres of land cleared. Continuous residence for three 
years from date of entry, and 10 acres cultivated in that time are required. 

3. Single applications may be made for not more than 200 acres of 
Crown lands without conditions of settlement. These are put up to public 
auction at an upset price of $1 (4s. 2d.) per acre. Purchase money to be 
paid at once. Cost of survey to be paid by purchaser. 


175. Any person being the head of a family, a widow or a single man 
over eighteen years of age, and a British subject, or an alien purposing to 
become a British subject, can pre-empt 160 acres of land belonging to 
British Columbia west of Cascade Mountains, or 320 east of these mount- 
ains, at $1 per acre. Two months’ leave of absence under the Land Act, 
and an additional four months for sufficient cause, when applied for to the 
Chief Commissioner, can be had in each year till the Crown deed is 
obtained. A certificate of improvement showing that the claim has been 
improved to the extent of $2.50 per acre is necessary before a Crown deed 
can be issued. Timber and hay lands may be leased from the Government. 
Timber lands pay a yearly rental of 10 cents per acre, and a royalty of 50 
cents per 1,000 feet on all logs cut. Lease of land for other purposes may 
also be granted by the Lieutenant-Governor in-Council. 


176. There are about 45,000 acres of vacant Government land available 
in Prince Edward Island, consisting of forest lands of medium quality, and 
averaging in price about $1 an acre. Intending settlers are allowed ten 
years to pay for their holdings, the purchase money bearing interest at 5 
per cent and being payable in ten annual instalments. 


177. The Canadian Pacific Railway lands consist of the odd-numbered 
sections along the main line and branches, and in the Saskatchewan, Battle 
and Red Deer River districts. Lands in the province of Manitoba average 
in price from $3 to $6 an acre ; in the district of Assiniboia, east of the 3rd 
meridian, $3 to $4 an acre, and west of the 3rd meridian, including most 
of the valuable lands in the Calgary district, $3 an acre. Lands in the 
Saskatchewan, Battle and Red Deer River districts, $3 an acre. 

Tf paid for in full at time of purchase, a deed of conveyance of the land 
will be given ; but the purchaser may pay one-tenth in cash and the balance 
in payments spread over nine years, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, 
payable at the end of the year with each instalment. 

Liberal rates for settlers and their effects will be granted by the company 
over its railway. 

For further particulars apply to L. A. Hamilton, Land Commissioner, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg; or to Archer Baker, 67 
and 68 King William St., London, E.C., England. 
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178. The land grant of the Manitoba South-western Colonization Railway 
Company, only recently placed on the market, contains over 1,000,000 acres 
of land, well adapted for grain growing and mixed farming, in a belt 21 
miles wide, immediately north of the international boundary, and from 
range 13 westward. The terms of purchase are the same as those of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and applications to buy should be 
made to the same officers. 


179. The Hudson’s Bay Company are entitled to one-twentieth of the 
fertile belt of Manitoba and the great North-west of Canada, in all about 
7,000,000 acres of land. Under the agreement with the Crown the com- 
pany are entitled to section No. 8, and three-quarters of section No. 26 in 
the greater number of townships, and all settlers must be careful not to 
enter upon them, unless they have acquired them from the company. The 
prices vary according to locality. Applications may be made to C. C. 
Chipman, Chief Commissioner, Winnipeg. 


180. The Alberta Railway and Coal Company owns in the district of 
Alberta, in the North-west Territories, 300,000 acres of farming and grazing 
prairie lands. These are situated principally between the international 
boundary and Lethbridge, the site of the company’s collieries. 

The company have for sale blocks of land from 10,000 to 30,000 acres in 
extent, for grazing or colonization purposes. Full information and plans 
may be obtained from the company’s offices at Lethbridge. 


181. The Calgary and Edmonton Railway Company’s land grant consists 
of about 1,900,000 acres of agricultural and ranching lands in Alberta, and 
a report on any section can be seen at the company’s land office in Win- 
nipeg. 

The railway runs through the centre of the district in which the lands 
are situated, connecting with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary. 

At present the majority of the lands (within easy reach of the railway) 
are offered at $3. 

Terms, one-tenth cash, and balance in nine equal yearly payments, inter- 
est at 6 per cent. 

For full particulars and free pamphlets and maps apply to Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton, land agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


182. The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railway Company’s 
land grant consists of about 1,500,000 acres of good agricultural land in the 
Saskatchewan district, and a report on any section can be seen at the com- 
pany’s land office in Winnipeg. 

The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railway runs through 
the district, connecting with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Regina. 

At present the majority of the lands (within easy reach of the railway) 


are offered at $3 per acre. Terms, one-tenth cash, and balance in nine | 


equal yearly payments, interest at 6 per cent. 
For full particulars and free pamphlets and maps, apply to Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton, land agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Forest wealth.—Statistician’s report.—Census of forest products.—Value of forest products. 
—Exports.—Wood pulp.—Industries using wood.—Timber leases in Crown Lands.— 
Cut on timber lands. —Receipts from licences.—Areas of forest and wood land.—Forests 
of Europe. 


183. The natural resources of Canada are her forests, her farms, her 
fisheries and her minerals. 


184. The forest wealth of Canada has been made the subject of investi- 
gation, during the year 1893-4, by the Statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, anda volume of over 300 pages has been published as an ap- 
pendix to the Minister’s report for 1894. (‘This report can be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture or from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa.) 


185. In his introductory remarks the Statistician says :— 

‘The influence of forests on climate, on agricultural operations, on river 
fisheries, on water communications, on the health of the people and on the 
general trade and industries of a country is so far reaching that an exam- 
ination of the value of our forests branches out in many directions, all of 
immense importance. 

‘‘The important direct effects of forests are due to the products which 
they yield, the capital which they represent and the work which they pro- 
vide. 

‘The mechanical effect of forests makes itself felt chiefly in regard to the 
distribution of the rain water, the preservation of the soil on sloping ground, 
the binding of moving sand, and the prevention of avalanches. 

“In Canada, in the various industries depending for their existence 
upon the supply of wood, there is an invested capital not far from 100 
million dollars and an annual wage list of over thirty (30) million dollars, 
with an output valued at over 110 million dollars. 

“Tn addition there are the railways which are dependent on the wood 
supply for railway ties! and dimension timber, and in whose freights the 
lumber carried figures as nearly one-fifth of the total freight carried ; the 
canals, of whose freights the products of the forest consitute two-fifths of the 
total freight carried ; the mines, which require wood for shoring purposes ; 


1 Including sidings and double tracks we have about 18,590 miles of railway in Canada. 
At 3,000 ties to the mile the ties required number 55,770, 000. Assuming the life of a tie to 
be seven (7) years the number needed every year is about eight (8) million for renewals, and 
allowing 300 miles for new roads every year a million more for this purpose or about nine 
(9) million ties a year. Supposing that 50 cubic feet of ties can be obtained from an acre of 
forest, it will be seen that 3,340,000 acres will. be required to supply the consumption of 
young and thrifty trees needed for the 18,590 miles, and 530,000 acres for each year’s demand. 
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the ships which, themselves made of wood, find in our exports! of the forest 
the materials for the full cargo, without which freight and rates on goods 
carried must be higher, nearly one-quarter of the exports of home produc- 
tion being products of the forest ; the leather industry, which depends upon 
nature’s supply of tannin secreted in the bark of trees ; the lucifier match 
industries, those varied industries which depend in part upon wood, such as 
agricultural implements, edged tools, &c., and the practically new industry 
of pulp making, which within ten years has sprung up into an industry 
with nearly three million dollars of invested capital and over one million 
dollars of annual output. 


186. ‘“ The value of forest products consumed per capita may be estimated 
approximately. The value of our forest products, calculated from the census 
returns of 1891, was $80,071,415. For the fiscal year 1890-91 our imports 
of wood articles amounted to $3,132,516, while for the same period our ex- 
ports were $27,707,547, leaving for consumption in Canada $55,996,384, or 
a value of $15.59 a head. With respect to the quantity used the census 
returns show an aggregate of 2,045,073,072 cubic feet as the total cut of the 
year. About 30 per cent of this is exported, leaving 1,431,551,150 cubic 
feet for the annual home consumption. ‘This is equal to 296°2 cubic feet 
per head of the population. B. E. Fernow, chief of the Forestry division of 
the United States department of Agriculture, estimates that the per capita 
consumption of the United States is about 350 cubic feet annually. 


187. “ Whether we consider the capital invested, the labour employed, and 
the varied uses to which wood is put in the enhancement of our comfort and 
convenience ; or whether we consider the permanent interests of the timber 
trade, of the settlers in our new country, of the public revenue and of the 
country generally, we are forced to regard the forest as a precious heirloom 
to be deeply revered, properly used and, through careful maintenance, to be 
handed down to posterity improved and enriched. 

‘“‘ Looked at from the most enlarged point of view the forests of Canada 
are her greatest heritage because ‘the nations or states in which food, fuel, 
metaland timber may be produced at the highest relative rates of wages 
and at the lowest money-cost per unit of product will thereby be enabled to 
apply labour-saving machines to other branches of productive industry in the 
most effective manner.’ The nation that would succeed in effecting this 
combination can do so only by maintaining its forests in their best possible 
condition, since, of the four factors described, the timber is the most easily 
exhausted. The nation which succeeds in this four-fold combination must 
be at the head of all nations in the long run. 

‘At the very outset of the enquiry great dithculties were encountered in 
the effort to secure trustworthy data. These difficulties were increased from 
the fact of the divided control and ownership. 


1 Canada is the fourth largest exporter of products of the forest, being only exceeded by 
Sweden and Norway with a net export of $87,135,000; by Austria with a net export of 
$31,000,000 and by Russia with $33,300,000. On a per head basis, Canada stands second, her 
net export in 1891 having been $24,574,869, equal to $5.08 per headfagainst Sweden and 
Norway’s $5.50, Austria’s 75 cents and Russia’s 34 cents per head. 
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188. ‘ The ownership of Canadian forests is for the most part vested in the 
Provincial Governments, including the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, which graiit licenses to the lumbermen. 

‘In the Province of Manitoba, in the Territories and in the Railway 
Belt of British Columbia (40 miles wide by 500 miles long) the Dominion 
Government, filling the place of the provincial Governments, owns the 
Crown lands and their forests.” 

“Jn Nova Scotia there is no system of timber licenses, the trees being 
sold with the land and not much timbered Crown lands remaining. This is 
also the case with Prince Edward Island. 

‘Tn the settled portions of the provinces the woodlands are in the hands 
of private owners, but contain comparatively little that can be classed as 
forest, though the census returns indicate that about one-third of the occu- 
pied land is in woodland and pasture, possibly leaving one-fourth for wood- 
land. 

“In the United States, notwithstanding the length of time during which 
attention has been directed to forestry, an exact census of forest area in 
existence has never been made. The area covered with wood growth is 
less than 500,000,000 acres. If all the land area, not known to be treeless 
or in farms, were under forest, the acreage would not exceed 850,000,000, 
but the lower figure is probably more nearly correct. 

“The same statement may be made respecting Canada. From some per- 
sons there are affirmations that there is not more than ten years’ supply. 
From others there are declarations that the supply in our forests is suffi- 
cient to last 100 years, possibly 200 years. 

“The Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands of Ontario points out that 
‘while the department could give the area of the unsold lands of the Crown, 
all of which are covered to a greater or less extent with various kinds of 
timber, as this is a wooded province, it is quite an impossibility to estimate 
the quantities of timber upon the ninety million acres representing that un- 
sold area.’ 

‘The data needed for a thorough examination of this subject are :— 


“* Ist. A statement of the wooded area of the Dominion, divided into (a) 
that in the occupancy of private individuals, and (b) that in the control 
of the several governments. 

‘2nd. Reports on the condition of the forest growth of sold and unsold 
areas by experts such as the surveyors in the employ of the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments, forest rangers and other persons employed in that 
work by the various large lumber firms. 

‘‘Tn the absence of data of the kind mentioned, I have endeavoured to 
shape enquiries so as to answer in the best possible way four questions :-— 

“ 7, What have we, and what is it like as to size and varieties ? 

“2. How fast is it going ? 

‘3, What means are used to replenish ! 

« 4, How long will the supply last ? 

“This means, simply put, an examination into our forest area ; into the 
destructive, the reproductive and the protective forces at work, and into 
the needs of the present time for the purpose of weakening the destructive 
and strengthening the protective and regenerating forces.” 
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189. The forest wealth of the country is very great. The forests formerly 
extended in an almost unbroken stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
head of Lake Superior, a distance of 2,000 miles. The great plains of the 
North-west have always, within the memory of man, been sparsely timbered, 
but on the Pacific slopes of the Rocky Mountains down to the shores of the 
ocean there are mammoth trees that can compare favourably with the 
growth of any region on the globe. From the earliest days of its occupation 
by the French the forest wealth of the country washed by the St. Lawrence 
engaged the attention of the Government of France, who saw therein vast 
resources available for their naval yards. They drew from these forests 
large numbers of masts and spars, and issued stringent regulations for the 
preservation of the standing oak. When the country was first ceded to 
Great Britain, but little attention was paid at first to its vast timber supply, 
owing to the fact that almost the whole of the Baltic trade was carried in 
British bottoms and that the timber of northern Europe provided an 
unfailing and convenient return freight for the shipping thus engaged. 
When, however, the troubles of the Napoleonic era commenced, and 
especially when the continental blockade was enforced, the timber supplies 
of the Baltic becoming uncertain and insufficient, attention was directed to 
t.e North American colonies, with the result of increasing the quantity of 
timber which reached Great Britain from 2,600 tons in 1800 to 125,300 
tons in 1810, and to 308,000 tons in 1820. 


190. The following figures will show the development of the trade :— 


1850 Exported to the United Kingdom . .. ............ 1,052,817 tons. 
1859 ne Be ER batt ER Ht a NEE Nes an 1,248,069 ‘* 
1872 . Soak cRVRIMR Al “ck SoU PARI Denia eet ae Ep Nia Wea is 
1881 Fae iid gall heli ah ape ya ees TOL Sula 
1891 ye Nitti 2 ie aes SR he nk) Wu aie 2A OO) OCT es 
1892 “ os ee Chi ee 1,406,350“ 
1893 i ‘ teh ANU Ar, tein CN 1,255,773: °° 
1894 - OA octane esse ae eked a ee Te 1,381,816 *° 


191. A noticeable feature in the returns is the steady decline in the 
quantity of square timber exported to England, and the increasing quantity 
of sawn or manufactured wood. The decrease in hewn timber sent from 
Canada in 1894 compared with 1893 was 39°3 per cent and the increase in 
sawn lumber for the same year was 4°3 per cent. This is in favour of the 
Canadian forests, as the square timber involves great waste, and the debris 
left in the forest increases danger from fires. - 


192. The Census of 1891 shows the following forest products for the pre- 
ceding year :— 


a 
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193. The census returns of 1891 cannot be compared with those of pre- 
vious decades on account of the addition of provinces, and also of extra 
columns for telegraph posts, railway ties, fence posts, pulpwood and home- 
made shingles in the last census. Taking the four old provinces, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a comparison of the principal 
items may be made, as follows :—Square pine, white and red, 1891 census, 
10,232,052 cubic feet ; 1881 census, 19,929,573 cubic feet; 1871 census 
26,191,193 cubic feet ;—other square and sided timber, 1891 census, 29,- 
898,410 cubic feet; 1881 census, 65,746,894 cubic feet; 1871 census, 
39,478,678 cubic Ae Pine logs, 1891 census, 1,378,750,700 feet, B. 
M. : 1881 census, 2,150,112 800 feet, B.M. ; 1871 census, 1,241 aga) - 
800 feet, B.M. race and other logs, 1891 census, 3,183,121, 600 feet, B. M.; 
1881 census, 2,3805,570,600 feet, B. Moe 187 1>census, 931, 455, 700 fost, 
BoM, Spars and sae: 1891 census, 301,984 pieces ; 1881 census, 191,078 
pieces ; 1871 census, 121,085 pieces. Staves, 1891 census, 91,307 thousand ; 
1881 census, 40,544 thousand; 1871 census, 34,706 thousand. Firewood, 
1891 census, 9,892,646 cords ; 1881 census, 10,493,155 cords ; 1871 census, 
8,713,083 cords. Lathwood, 1891 census, 291,347 cords; 1881 census, 
91,165 cords ; 1871 census, 25,657 cords. Tanbark, 1891 census, 327,817 
cords ; 1881 census, 398,239 cords ; 1871 census, 162,521 cords. 


194. Applying to the forest products of the Dominion, as given in the 
census of 1891, the values given in the Customs returns of exports, the 
total value is $80,071,415. Taking the four provinces, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and omitting the articles in the addi- 
tional columns, the value of the forest products in 1890-91 was $67,264,- 
258 ; in 1880- 81, 73,429,922, and in 1870-71, $44,462,907, at the Customs 
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195. The products of the forest and manufactures from them supply a 
large proportion of the exports of Canada. In the following tables they 
are classified as “ From the Forest,” including square timber, logs, railway 
ties, firewood, &e. ; “ From the Factory,” including all products upon which 
labour has placed by its exertions an increase in the value beyond the work 
of cutting and squaring, and “ From the Shipyard,” including all ships, new 
or old, sold abroad :— 


1898. 1894. 
ARTICLES. — — |-—__—__---——- 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
FROM THE FOREST. Measures. $ $ 

BAtiKe sOrecan Nii 0) 5): Spence cee : Cords. 41,872 205,495 30,602, 148,078 
Basswood, butternut and RR Se Nett. 782 25,366 804, 28, 080 
Cedar for ‘shingle bolts. . aia, GORdS: v 64 355) 900 
AIRE WOO shee sto uke Someones ans) x 181,417 354,429 149,078 287,036 
Hop, telegraph and other poles......... Deda lccent aria T4030) cee | 71,789 
Knees andiitttocks. >... 2. ee =. . Pieces 22,195 14,056 16,510, 11,673 
Wath wood is) Reieety. irc sess toe bs be Oras: 2,590 6,491 1,210 2,685 
Logs, Olin acer ers bs ord aioe M. ft 33,615 219,065 23,560 152,221 
bemlockaweee ay oi '3x!s jhe: Sorte : 6,042 27,496! 5,233) 19,769 

00 re ue ce, Si ROT Pa Pa vl 1,347 21,030 795 16,397 

Cee NUR Gum ae on main ede Se ENp the bee ma 127,084} 1,057,005 279,707; 2,495,354 

See, STAY ALOR Ghee in eat ee al 2 a ee ated Ay 21,103 123, 254 17,930 107,282 

os PCL SOUR ect bas Ayo) 25 Lod sok ate Ohne a, 9,422 69,307 13,321 106,229 


paar 
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VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOKTED—Concluded. 
1893. 1894. 
ARTICLES. ee pee 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
FROM THE FOREST—Con. $ $ 
PVERSES INCL OUI Cote doesent mh oe Mis it Pieces 1,805 7,933 4,089 7,188 
EUs ANG DIE: CDCI te Phares sara aR OL Ncced a oeltys GSF007 re neers 61,815 
PORts COE ROC Met ee ey gah: ap bee TS 70,485}..... ne 65,717 
Shingles Dollis rack seth Cae eee Cords. 234 1,722 29 249 
Sleepers and railway ties............... Pieces| 1,410,701 214,892 891,254 131,765 
SEAVER NOMG INE ote Wine ate tee ach Cords 37,567 103,365 31,403 86,296 
Tim ber ned Warewasnyo kn ae eee. hie Tons 4,956 57,471 5,897 70,543 
a |oyhicel ai 2-5 Benes eee Br oom i 26,672 211,996 16,808 127,591 
if Cee) ath geen VA gee ae: SOS oe 14,367 190,362 10,478 140,367 
ms IOVS Leah ae hone cM ded a 303 3,634 27 3,828 
re ay NCS, ew A MAE Ioan FS 28,805 508,638 25,338 570,675 
y PINS TOG ce sae ele Ny 8,044 78,130 6,849 74,458 
Ma! PAs WL UCS ea taay soo a 97,656] 1,368,971 109,312) 1,568,835 
. all ober crac eas H 2,560 32,172 4,938 34,245 
POD LO Tl (cera s PANEL Sis atte eh ne MM ic pened Oe S00, 002 amin ames 393,260 
Othertorese products. 0i../0e. 2 ka a a ee eA DOLIOOh: ee Oe 85,909 
Potausrornchie: WOTeStss fa icy2 stu, Allocate wae oct Doo e oun lene 6,870,184 
FROM THE FACTORY. 
PAIS es Merman gy a EMULE Net ga Sc es ts 8 ip Al oyu Ba as St TAO SSB AG aye ne 109,764 
baiveerrateene oi. ee tee Pe ys a Leen Mee 3,005] a ween ae 5,12 
Fe CREE WISIN ih 0) tela On As ear St. Hun 70,104) 3,114,822 65,654! 2,751,069 
ob < aspruce, Ge... 5 fs 181,608) 4,647,453 219,724, 5,567,631 
MME CHAS prree chia ook ie ss ‘% 12,190 295,478 16,614 484,324 
‘*  laths, pailings and pickets .... M. 310,354 506, 827 307,134 502,171 
jam plomxsvand) beards. chins 4's I Gas 854,446} 9,640,683] 1,184,231! 7,947,001 
ge NICU Secregieie = Int gt Rag tee te ea vs 5,596 48,185 2,215 17,052 
Dee OAR GAMO cs Mi, 3 ed cide ds, rN 13,360 108,538 20,328 170,386 
‘¢ staves and headings.......... RR es MR GOB TL: sabe eee, 641,077 
iawotner lumber sess. aan.) i tase TOO MAGA Whee), Maer 415,655 
Si plec: Geer ee tea EEE, foto ed M. 371,377 755,818 388,586 754,743 
NeVATO.CN Gabe a ORE e Lats (i A, ee A OEE No. 730,603 75,824 787,619 70,399 
i Oho Pere ea eles eRe Ys nied I Ae OO AD SESW Mss tha 34,840 
CATlCGr eee Oe a herd kay ita ALE tee 43 5 OUR St be 33,191 
extract hemlock bark... sas... eaade scan Brls. 6,398 108,885 9,254 127,692 
INHER breach Oo Aen Mrae ae At Ae a Bet Lbs. 738,514 50,151 452,411 29,844 
WiOOd.: DAPFEISSOIMN DOV. 2 re. Mu urcne sea: No. 55,140 16,928 24,767 8,127 
Fis householdsinrnisure, on... 90.4 or) me: nye Ava 5 reer 132,650 
ban OOPS. Teashies and DUNGSi 4 <a, po Pgs Dike. a ASE, 150; 340 bed ee 158,196 
‘¢ matches and match splints...... Es NE att 204, 410 at gees 216,035 
** moulding and other house furnish- 
Dr ce cele wee tae a BO LL ie Nate DSSS, SB 35,481 
*¢ pails and other hollow-ware. ... ‘ tL OROO Li ere rte. 5,614 
 spoolywood and Spoolsignn e's. 2: ORM lial te it dos BUSOOS | ee core of 66,484 
Oe POO U INE aah! aa pecke aad aehek wry te Mier ees one LON 5 eee ees 547,217 
) “OUMSTs AMIR CTULOS. 5 as Suteuile'« « BEM ARM I. Bt rtd Phas Weta! 182,142 o.aud 
otal frontier lactOrys 0G A aatioe ven e seis 22. DOO MEOb alg do cil 21,060,190 
FROM THE SHIPYARD. ° 
Ships sold to other countries, No. 42.... Tons. 31,317 363,916 21,960 243,429 
Grand Total, Forest Products;...|/:......55.: 1) LO ALAROOA & culeae odes 5 «| LOp hd OyOLO 
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196. Our chief customers for these exports are the United Kingdom and 
the United States. They took from us as follows in 1893 and 1894 :— 


f The The The 
COUNTRIES. Forest. | Factory. | Shipyard. Total. 
1893. $ $ $ $ 
Wnited, Kinedona tye. te aera eae Ja UN 35094,593)| 1 G12 166). eae 14,606,759 
Minited jotates.ten. sis. ante oe arte ee percent 2,469,436} 8,841,393 115,633} 11,426, 462 
Other countries.... .... Pistia Lk, Sea oe i hl Sit 9 28,864} 1,802,184 248,283] 2,179,331 
AOL. Fa Ried Aeon eee ah ..| 5,592,893) 22,255,743 363,916] 28,212,552 
1894. | 
ian ived Kime done. auras makita ass nets wineneee ote 2,722,605} 9,603,621 6,500} 12,332,726 
RUPLI BOCAS Gabess.. 10s cuaant Potamicre ccna acekee atabene 4,115,832! 9,788,354 35,300} 13,903,586 
(ther COUNITIES: un EU 0. Rian Gee een riba eee 31,747| 1,668,215 201,629) 1,987,491 
CP ORAL eet ence teens ete oe eae 6,870, 184| 21,060,190 243,429) 28,173,813 


197. The total amount of hewn wood imported by the United Kingdom 
in 1894 from all countries was 2,338,036 loads of 50 cubic feet, against 
2,126,883 loads in 1893, and 2,469,139 loads in 1892. Of this quantity 
118,148 loads were from Canada in 1894, 136,364 loads in 1893 and 
194,654 loads in 1892. The total import of sawn wood by the United 
Kingdom was as follows :—1894, 5,446,265 loads ; 1893, 4,761,717 loads ; 
1892, 5,090,798 loads ; of which 1,263,668 loads in 1894, 1,119,409 loads 
in 1893 and 1,211,696 loads in 1892 were from Canada, or 23:2 per cent, 
23°5 per cent and 23°8 per cent respectively. 
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198. A marked feature of the export to the United States is the great 
increase in the number of pine saw-logs they take from us. This may be 
seen by taking periods of four years :— 


PERIOD. Feet B.M. $ Average. $ 
NG SORB A a Nak Ree patie 6 toakes 4,335,000 37,943 1,083,750 9,483 
15010; alah Mee Ate oes a MEe ee ae 20,526,000 171,856 5,131,500 42,964 
eo Ss Ee ah ae oes ee ES ae 269, 868, 000 2,282,802 67,467,000 | 570,700 


In the fiscal year 1893, according to the Trade and Navigation Returns, 
these logs amounted to 127,000,000 feet, B.M., of the value of $1,056,355, 
and in 1894 to 277,947,000 feet, of the value of $2,359,951. 


199. The wood-pulp industry with a rapid growth has attained large 
proportions. By the census of 1891 the product of pulp wood was 261,155 
cords, but as it was then recorded for the first time, there can be no com- 
parison with the previous decades. Pulp mills did not appear in the 
census of 1871; by that of 1881 the invested capital amounted to $92,000, 
the wages to $15,720 and the product to $63,300 ; by the census of 1891 
the invested capital had increased to $2,900,907, the wages to $292,099 
and the value of the product to $1,057,810. 


200. There has been a similar great increase in the exports of wood for 
pulp. The article did not appear in the Customs returns of 1889. In 1890 
its export was valued at $80,005 ; in 1891 at $188,198 ; in 1892 at $219,548 ; 
in 1893 at $386,092, and in 1894 at $393,260. The export of wood pulp 
also made great strides, amounting in 1890 (its first appearance in the 
returns) to $168,180 ; in 1891 to $208,619 ; in 1892 to $355,303 ; in 1893 
to $455,893, and in 1894 to $547,217. 


201. Three things are necessary to the successful development of the manu- 
facture of pulp—suitable wood, extensive water power and cheap labour. All 
the elements indispensable to the success of pulp manufacture are to be 
found in Canada, besides particular additional advantages. Our immense 
forests of coniferous trees contain a practically inexhaustible supply of the 
different kinds of wood required in this line of manufacture. They are, 
moreover, of a superior quality and very much sought after by the manufac- 
turers of the United States, as is seen in the yearly increasing demand. 
With regard to quality and quantity, Canada is as well situated as Norway 
and Sweden, if not better. If the price obtained in England is taken as a 
criterion, Canadian wood produces better pulp than that of Norway and 
Sweden, for in 1893 Canadian pulp was sold in England at an average of 
$24.80 a ton, as against $20.77 for the Scandinavian product. 
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202. The following is a statement of industries connected with the forest 
products of Canada, from the census of 1891 :— 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA. 
Value 
NAME OF INDUSTRIES. renee Wages. of 
ene Product. 
$ $ $ 

Asheries ppotiand pearl esa wes say, accede: 113,019 45,139 152,441 
Baskcotanakime 0, ih 0 cts ats Seneca 3 ede eee 80,540 66,987 151,003 
Lely a URES ERs T gh mtd day Rm AN ets thd ie MRE Ce RNAI Coe 421,395 179,092 477,522 
Cabinet and iui ture i. aii sae vatanen opie on 6,094,435 2,432,771 7,706,093 
Carpenters and joiners oi). 0 (1 uk Woe ae eee Pelee 5,012,670 2,949, 803 9,111,299 
Wariiage TaOtories! © | £41 .i3cme. Ske se eae 8,029,621 2,999,572 9,744,416 
Carvingrandigiiding 2152.) 2E8. Pe ane uien keene 72,174 42,845 136,430 
Waar coal Wily Miia) Ce alan 2, ais | lena eee oe 56,831 22,696 91,874 
Cheese: box factories.) ses... Ue. Sey He. ee | 106,380 44,876 137,616 
Cisar Dox TActories seat bs saa ua ee ae 19,500 | 6,000 15,000 
Coffin and casket making. NEM OP mies got oh Salty ce 502,346 166,039 498, 440 
Cooperases ia Mee site Ge hie epee hme ett 1,896,931 . 744,534 2,382,072 
Hub aad spoke fachoriesi. 04. eatte eee 106,895 30,010 105,400 
Invalidvand-baby carriages, .cesks tase oe 8 51,300 43,400 145,500 
Hastand peg factories ee. es cL Meas Vax eee dees 67,000 28,630 72,500 
Mathwanniilss ts ty mide Geil 1 bop Ces Venere air ae 25,365 11,180 37,860 
Mastand sparina kine), vor oxteytaeeaeeesde ec cate 58, 065 - 15,620 £9,800 
INL GCINTACEOLIOS 2. surat dais soos" uke aie thee rete cena 336,650 143,064 434,953 
PAGkInp Canes eee Wee iiss Peas On AE eae 137,305 68,900 293,869 
Pail and tub factories... ... ERC Er tA he ame ort 192,130 36,280 99,962 
Patterns and moulds. ..... ERROR hy gee ty EN 3,700 4,250 10,100 
Piano.action factory.e........... ae re hee: 11,000 10,800 29,500 
ichure trame raping ..;' > Vsuupe ake on tone eeae 289,962 122,014 564,579 
Pilani oy tind lg Spree S's). a she a ne eens Som 2,955,680 | 970,112 5,211,592 
ei TIS... hte SMM ce Be ho FIN RP een dea 2,900,907 | 292,099 1,057,810 
Pump and wind mills....... Pheer eC CY Ser SIAL ACES : 519,890 163,325 601,513 
eetrigerator factoriag, oon: G.ee carccke eee neind k 22,775 22,840 56,350 
Hash, door ‘ang lind ¢actories:. | yess eee ‘, 7,108,076 2,309, 267 9,891,510 
Dayan ilie ¢ 0S take nay Pee isdn dage Mi cind SPee PONE MEE cate ace 50,203,111 | 12,625,895 | 51,262,435 
ume LS toils atten. Ul ky eee ee eee ee ee ge 1,529,358 616,356 2,093,924 
SUA BDU GANS paz ae cde bhp. Sak GRR RE ee eee 2,045,456 998,615 3,101,275 
Show case making. . P1 ed REI ME: Ba LL en Veal 233,425 84,250 441,750 
POO f AChOnIeS yi S tac) Pot uhG lS een Way heen 73,677 28,127 99,714 
Spinning wheelmaking.(i.. 0.0 oo: eee eee oe LZ OUD 5,050 8,788 
Pooh factories. cals Mulasicter epee ee Le 63,400 25,000 50,000 
OPEV RII TG W, o- 5) igh oe emale eae Lc ero ek 724, 242 296,008 814,339 
Pereeticaly WOrkKGhe oe cera, = oe eae Ra ean 13,858 2,400 | 13,600 
Wapneries: 0009. ee BRERA ain ANT ide Ba 6,322, 963 1,522,007 | *11,422,860 
Grunk-and box factoriesteh. pre as i ee eon a e 659,805 253,863 | 1,042,733 
Washing machines and wringers.... ............. 93,260 46,300 164,998 
NVOOG GUPHIN us. ot 4A aa nts pean nee Shc ee me | 469,510 | 204,265 621,096 

LO tad cts a Be Vee ee eee eee | 99,637,522 | 30,680,281 | 120,415,516 


“nee product in this instance is leather. Im all the other cases the product remains 
wood. 
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203. The carriage of forest products forms a considerable proportion of - 
the business of the railways and vessels engaged in inland navigation. It 
is estimated that the Canadian railways carried the following wood goods 
in the year 1893:—-Lumber of all kinds and saw-logs, 3,500,116 tons, and 
firewood, 1,064,812 tons, a total of 4,564,928 tons, or somewhat over one- 
fifth of the total weight carried. 


204. The forest products paying toll on the canals in 1893 were as 
follow :—Lumber, 979,125 tons; firewood, 191,742 tons, a total of 1,170,867 
tons, or two-fifths of the total freight. 


205. Forests on the Crown lands are leased to lumbermen by the pro- 
vinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and British Columbia. In 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the timber is sold with the land, 
there being no lumbering leases. In Manitoba, the Territories and the 
railway helen in British Colgmbint the Dominion owns the Crown lands, and 
timber leases are granted by the Department of the Interior. Some leases 
are also issued by nuns Department of Indian Affairs for Indian lands in the 
various provinces. 


206. The areas covered by these leases were as follow in 1893 :— 


PROVINCES. Provincial|Dominion.| Indian. Total. 

Sq. Miles. |Sq. Miles.|Sq. Miles. |Sq. Miles. 

OVNEAME WERT Hh RW 8 yen rknay ate Nae on sing, ics ote ZORDO OTE ene: 986 21,545 
CU GDC MO el rec Ger BA niay oe ae wale Pu AG COG eee ke 159 46,165 
INO DMs UIA ICI ean tee tS Meso ss « aeh eee, Sate ve ce oe . Oo Ouomin tat Paraen © 17 5,690 
Manitoba and Territories.............000.cee[eceee vee Pte ON oh RA Be oe 2,281 
Erigisiee OLOMLOLUEP ON Ota ects «dae sep oo ae 776 389 8 Avs 
Wate 8 Pk CPS ie Sep, Shae gee a 73,014 2,670 10 76,854 


207. The timber cut under these licenses was as follows :—Ontario, pine 
saw-logs, 748,814,910 feet, B.M.; other saw-logs, 8,801,661 feet, B.M.; 
square white pine, 1,975,609 cubic feet ; square red pine, 40,983 cubic feet ; 
other square timber, 50,229 cubic feet ; boom and dimension timber, 25,- 
475,763 feet, B.M.; cedar, 203,130 linear feet; railway ties, 1,130,405, besides 
minor products ;—Quebec, pine saw-logs, 428,598,154 feet, B.M.; other 
saw-logs (mostly spruce), 257,140,858 feet, B.M. ; square white pine, 1,131,- 
079 cubic feet ; square red pine, 129,22 l-cubic feet ; other square timber, 
51,621 cubic feet ; boom timber, 178,277 feet, B.M. ; flat and small timber, 
555,153 linear feet ; railway ties, 168,038 pieces, besides minor products ;— 
New Brunswick, pine and spruce saw-logs, 87,075,187 feet, B.M. ; hemlock, 
cedar and hacmatac saw- -logs 21,204, 459 feet, B. M. ; square pine, 3, 752 
cubic feet ; square hardwood, 10: 898 cubic feet ; boom- poles, 13,180 pieces ; 
railway ties, 135,513 pieces, besides minor products ; ;—Manitoba and Ter- 
ritories, lumber not specified, 22,015,730 feet, B M.: ; ties, 9,069 pieces, 
besides minor products ;—British Columbia, lumber not specified, 76,851,- 
963 feet, B.M. 
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_ 208. The receipts by the various governments from these licensed lands 
were as follow in 1893 :—- 


PROVINCES. 


Sichoor a la ene ar: 


Canada, Interior...... ‘ 
Canada,.Indiane £47.46 


645,655 


"1,738,817 


Ground Trespass, 
rents Bonus hare, Totals. 

$ $ $ $ 
61,678 958,539 38,975 1,897,872 
153,005 73,811 19,294 891,765 
ee Ee ha a EER Coe DM OS Fy AT 196,407 
42 OU Vaan ee “ee 75,981 
Leak) 13,295 4,459 98,725 
3,369 1,100 231 58,179 
370,408 1,046,745 62,959 3,218,929 


209. At the Ontario sale of limits in the autumn of 1892, the total bonus 
was $2,315,000, of which $1,227,666 was paid the same year, leaving 
$1,087,334 to be paid. 


210. There was a great increase in 1893 of New Brunswick timber re- 
ceipts ; this was chiefly due to the extension of the term of the leases from 
10 to 25 years, and the consequent advances on the upset price at the sales 
of that year, when there was also an increase in the number of berths sold. 
These amounts are included with the ground rents, though really of the 


nature of a bonus. 


211. The area of forest and woodland in Canada cannot be definitely 


stated, for want of adequate data at present. 


The following approximate 


estimate is based upon returns of the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, reports of surveyors of the Crown Lands and other departments, the 
Geological Survey and other trustworthy sources :— 


PROVINCES. 


Quebec 


Pirate) =i)! )40/'6))e',0 sel.al ie at-ohe. ine) 7a) ® 1818 50, (0 e\'vihelie] ) 6), »))e) 44's) 8.01.0 mholie 


Prete ivl bite es S| 6:9) (6 Salis fe e/ve, ewedtsawriel fe lise: @Jellisins)ta,fe) sal) CoMeuele 


0/0118) en eat e) <6! \ejeyiel «| (ale leew Ole) ej 'e a .e)\ia ‘mw s\jes'ei ¥\ «| 6 


Ce 


Sra eteuie: ule! an vets (9 a6) el ee 6 ene ei mkbLa Yi smarter te) (eilsiis ve), © 


Total Area. 


Sq. miles. 


219,650 
927,500 
28,100 
20,550 
2,000 
64,066 


382,300 
2,371,481 


2,315,047 


Forest and Wo0o0d- 
Woodland. land. 
Sq. miles, pc 

102,118 46°49 
116,521 5L°22 
14,766 52°55 

6,464 31°45 
797 39°85 
25,626 40°00 
285,554 74°69 
696,952 29°39 
1,248,798 aye 66 


It must not be supposed that this area is all forest, much, though wooded, 
being covered with small trees. 
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212. An estimate founded upon similar data to that of the forest area, 
gives 38,808 square miles as the area of pine in Ontario, and 31,468 square 
miles in Quebec. Assuming half a million feet, board measure, to the mile, 
the quantities would amount to L9,404,000,000 feet, B.M.,and 15,734,000,000 
feet, B.M., respectively, and the addition of 2,200,000,000 feet, B.M., as 
the estimated quantity for the Maritime Provinces, would give a total of 
37,338,000,000 feet, B.M., of pine. Spruce far exceeds pine both in area 
and quantity, but not even an approximate estimate can be formed at 
present, and this is the case also with the Douglas fir and other trees 
peculiar to the Pacific coast. 


213. The Ontario Government has made a reservation called the Algon- 
quin Park on the water-shed between the Ottawa and Georgian Bay waters. 
It contains 1,466 square miles, of which 166 is water. Most of it is well 
timbered, but it is all subject to lumbering licenses, some allowing only the 
pine to be cut, and some unrestricted. The Canadian Government has 
reserved 260 square miles for the Rocky Mountain Park at Banff, much of 
it covered with timber, which is carefully protected. There are also four 
other of these Dominion parks, or reservations, in the Rocky Mountain 
chain, at Mount Stephen, Mount Sir Donald, the Eagle Pass and the summit 
of the Selkirk Mountains. 


214. Canada not only possesses vast forests, but they are composed of a 
great variety of trees. A carefully compiled list of timber trees makes 
them a little over a hundred, and probably a few more may be added here- 
after, especially from the Pacific coast. Foremost, both for its value and 
commercial importance, is the white or Weymouth pine (pinus strobus ), the 
main object of lumbering operations in Ontario and Quebec, where it forms 
great forests, especially in the Ottawa Valley, and there still remain large 
quantities more, scattered in the Maritime Provinces. Next in importance 
are the spruces, which extend from the Atlantic coast, where they form a 
large article of export, to the Pacific coast, and they compose a marked 
element in the great northern forest and other woodlands of the Territories. 
British Columbia has its own coniferous trees of great size and value, 
headed by the Douglas fir, the giant cedar, the yellow cypress and the 
western spruce. Throughout Canada there is a great variety of valuable 
hardwoods which supply the domestic consumption and contribute largely 
to the exports. 


215. For the sake of comparison, the forest areas of the European coun- 
tries are given from the latest trustworthy authorities, in most cases from 
special returns obtained in 1893 from the British representatives in the 
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respective states by the Imperial Foreign Secretary, Lord Rosebery, for 
the use of the Statistical Branch of this department :— 


Date. 


CouUNTRY. 


Per cent 
Forest. 


Forest area. 


State or 
Crown 
Lands. 


SOS PATI Shravan Meese 


1892 Hungary 


JS89S\Belowan aes. Gee esse 
1892| Bosnia, Hertzegovina.. 


1888 Bulgaria 


aie, (e\/epeulsi leks ie alt=) a8 


USS7iDenmarienisee cae 
SOF EiranCes eer Hee Liane tae 
1893|German Empire........ 


1889!|Greece ........ 


1892'Portugal..... erat ea ene 
SOSIVOMIN AIA eee ee 


eS veigegteiy cal \e eo) 


1891 Servia Ie eee erdae Sa S28 


1892 Turkey, Europe... bom 


1892!United Kingdom 


Total, Europe...... 


Acres. 


24,172,360 
18,777,771 
1,243,507 
6,699,456 


469,490 
23,407,161 
34,367,651 

2,025,400 


10,131,235 
19,288,626 
1,163,841 
4,942, 006 
498,200,000 
5,763, 163 
16,354,941 
44,480,000 
2,059,018 
3,500,000 
2,695,000 


721,437,982 


1,135,906 | 


561,456 | 


Acres. 


2,347,868 


eiveye, .e) e's) lye per elles 


11,341,325 
1,620,320 
425,835 
2,314,635 
53,964 
2,254,070 
298,920,000 


14,300,000 
86,161 


340,030,184 


722,656 | 


eee eee eco eee el oes sees owes 


Ce 


Municipal 
Institu- Private. 
tions, &e. 
Acres. Acres. 
3,524,264 | 18,300,228 
6,481,739 9,372,477 
403,197 778,365 
"4,712,481 | 16,036,830 
6,529,854 | 16,496,472 
Ane), ea 405,080 
(a ity og EAM REO 705. 4004 
578,659 | 16 395 332 
ea ean | hae 1,109,877 
oc teed ote 4199;2805000; 
Bliiiny og ai alt 
Pris 30,180,000 
1,394,942 577,915 
39,257,421 | 318,637,976 


The ownership for 23,512,401 acres is not specified. In Russia, Sweden, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece the lands of municipalities, &c., and of 
private owners are given together. 


216. The area of forest per head of population is an important factor in 
considering the sufficiency of woodland for the home requirements of a 
country. The following are the areas per capita in some of the principal 
countries :— 


COUNTRY. 


Canada 


Holland 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Wrelisiet eats fee 'e ww Ate [60 10 \@ se. im. ‘e) ‘este 


Acres 
per head. 


Acres | Seti 
Percncs COUNTRY. 
136° 00 INGYWAY 2 Wistudetse sos Cee 
1°04 Rotitivania wee eee: 
20 Russia (Huwrope)..3.. cae. - 
721 OPAL lees ote eve aces ce 
‘61 Swedlengasss ok See 
nD) Switzerland? cies eee 70 
"12 United: King dom*<. 7 eae 
"34 | United Statesss0.2 2-7 see 


“ Bi 


——, 


re 
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217. From these figures it may be deduced that a percentage of at least 
25 per cent of forest carefully and scientifically cultivated is required to 
supply the local demand in countries with the dense population of Europe. 
Thus, of the three great powers, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
which are also foremost in scientific forestry, France, with 18 per cent in 
forest, while supplying itself with firewood, has to import timber largely, 
to the extent, it is estimated, of more than a third of its requirements for 
building and such purposes ; Germany, with 26 per cent in forests, imports 
in excess of its exports a considerable quantity of wood, but only a small 
proportion of its total consumption ; Austria-Hungary, with 30 per cent in 
forest, and a less dense population, is a large exporter of timber. In all 
these cases the forests are maintained undiminished or even slightly 
increased. Other great timber exporting countries, Norway, Sweden and 
Northern Russia, have undoubtedly been drawing upon their resources by 
diminishing their forests. 


218. As throwing light upon the practicability of afforesting our prairies, 
the fact is of interest that on the Russian steppes, the prairies of that 
country, the Government has in recent years made plantations amounting 
to 130 square miles, and is making additions of about three square miles each 
year. 


219. That coniferous forests can be subjected to and perpetuated by 
scientific forestry is shown by the following division of the forests in some 
of the chief countries of Europe :— 


Cornyn Coniferous | Deciduous 

é per cent. per cent. 
PATISET ATE man Ce cates ate Leash aks is al puma Todtly |) Raa Stel iy tng hs 72 28 
FAUT AG NCH er heme sca pieets alt se Rte ee Oo to a Cea RI Mahe Uaaeee, ct 22 78 
BUS CoCo nt eae 2 hard Oe a ae EOD Se Sr oa UP ae ae ae 33 67 
SE AEN CCS SOR eee ek eas ee tee NE tT, CVE eM | as a 33 Vf 
Ce Vere ee We eis, Pea nde nae ho Speers eT em Mera tity sad ate Medi Maus 4 we Bs 67 33 
LGU NCA SBE Cin OR oat Acts Uc eat One otis oe sae hoe Fa 40 60 
Ail V Per tere eras dap hg Nitkny Se state Ge RAVE yarn CR elias ORS ena 31 69 
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220. For the forests outside of Europe statistics are difficult to obtain, 
but the following table gives the latest available figures for some of the 
countries of America, Asia, Africa and Australasia :— 


Date. 


1894. . 


1893. 
1893. 


— 


{India 
1892... 
WSSie 
1887.. 
1887.. 
1889... 
1889. . 


\y 


COUNTRIES. 


United States 
British Guiana . 


Pee 


ary 


nie) | (e\0/s0, 0° Seiko, ep 1) '@ 0) (a) olverse 


Turkey ine Asia. ee: 
Meloie rat Pee Suit ede 
Cape Colonye..: pa ta, 
New South Wales ...... 
WiCbORiatcr th nue. Lae 
(South Australia ..... oe 


Per cent 
Forest. 


Total Forest. 


ee 
0°60" 


aj e))|\ sire e) oe le) se ol tee 


Acres. 


450,000,000 
5,760,000 
140,000,000 
17,500,000 
5,835, 100 
224,000 
19,230,000 
Not stated. 


State 
or 
Crown. 


gue te Sajherie ietyo te 1 


wie mises is, nel a. s) wi ,e) 0) \e)ie 


5,400,000 
1,355,442 
165,324 


Municipal 
and 
Private. 


Aeres. 


o Shale 4) e 16 607 eK ene a 


av eyo ieGopels s/h imho tae ie 
ee (eye) 18) 5 thes sla ol 


wee 415 16) fe 


221. It may be seen from the above table that some of the colonies and 
dependencies of the British Empire have reserved state forests for the pur- 


pose of protecting and maintaining them in perpetuity. 


India has long had 


a strong staff of trained foresters, who treat the forests on the most 
approved systems of European forestry. Some of the colonies in Australasia 
and South Africa have also established state forests under trained foresters. 


222. Before 6th October, 1890, the United States tariff on woods imported 
from Canada contained the following items :— 


Timber hewn or used on wharf building or for spars....... 


Timber, sided or squared, per cubic ft........ 
Sawed boards, planks, deals and other lumber of hemlock, 
whitewood, sycamore and basswood, per M. ft. B.M..$1 00 


_ All other varieties of sawed lumber, per M. ft. B.M...... 


2 00 


20 per cent, 
1 cent. 


In 1890 hewn or sawed lumber was reduced to 10 per cent; sided or 
squared timber to % cent per foot, and pine lumber to $1 per M. ft., B.M. 


Boards, 
Deals, | 
YEAR Timber. | Planks 
and Sawed 
Lumber. 
$ MES ft; 
eee EN 5,748 608,326 | 
3,108 747,842 
aE aa 1,147 659,703 
Lape AE eae 37,652 757,149 
ee Teak ne are 506,777 663,134 
SERRE Ee ts, a 65,792 742,351 
RA er tier cs 47,865 514,461 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 


Boards, Boards 
Deals, Deals, 
Planks and | Timber. Planks 

Sawed and Sawed 

Lumber. Lumber. 

$ $ MUP Tt 

7,497,078 

7,804,163 3,304 638,624 
7,744,954 

8,498,016 

7,539,766 | 

S217 cod 56,811 639,982 
6,134,204 || 


Boards, 
Deals, 
Planks and 
Sawed 
Lumber. 


g 


7,682,065 


. 7,297,100 
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The averages for the three years before and after the McKinley Act 
approximate closely in the case of sawed lumber. The intermediate 
year, partly under one tariff and partly under the other, ran higher than 
the average of either period, being indeed the highest year of the seven. 

No comparison can be made as to timber, for after 1890 items 1 and 2 
were returned together, while previously timber sided and squared had 
apparently been included in unmanufactured. 


223. On 28th August, 1894, timber hewn or sawed, square or sided, and 
sawn lumber (except cabinet woods) were made free. 

The following are the United States imports for the following months, 
compared with the corresponding periods in the previous year :— 


Timber, Boards, Deals, Planks and other Sawed Lumber. 
Hewn or Sawed. 

MOnrtvuxH. SP or aa See ae ae 

1894-5. | 1893-4. 1894-5. 1893-4. 
$ $ NGS ib: $ Mi. ft. $ 

September ......... | 3,110 1,894 | 57,152 737,146 56,302 669,619 
October aise secs 6 1. 1,977 5,384 | 76,469 918,325 69,088 | 863, 186 
NOVEM DET sae. c.f 4. 8,675 2,623 34,331 759,231 71,663 868, 229 
December. 4.0. ....; 5,203 Aeosom 41,541 429,674 30,580 | 357,697 
SIV AW EN A ie Camere 924 1 22,832 253,031 17,512 205, 924 
BP eOMaaw Ty akc, cot 1,094 550 21,463 255,286 13 598 170,953 

Total... _| 20,983. | 12,115 254,788 3,352,693 258,743 3, 135,608 


These figures include the total imports, not only Canadian. 


224. Further reference to the other natural resources of Canada will be 
found in Chapter VIII., dealing with Agriculture ; Chapter IX., dealing 
with Fisheries, and in Chapter X., dealing with Minerals. 


No) 
NH 


CHAPTER VI. 


Census history.—Population of Canada.—Population by electoral divisions.— Urban popu- 
lation.—Population by sexes.— Ages.— Religions. —Education.—Industrial establish- 
ments.—Grouping of industrial establishments.—Capital and labour in Canada.— 
Industries in Canada and the United States. 


225. Few countries have had their population counted so many times and 
during so long a series of years as Canada. The first official census was 
taken in 1665, a little more than half a century after Champlain laid the 
foundations of Quebec. 

The population of New France was found to be 538 families, comprising 
3,215 souls. Montreal and its environs had a population of 625 persons, 
being the largest aggregation of people in New France ; Quebec came next 
with 547 persons, and Three Rivers third with 455. In and around Quebec, 
however, was the largest centre of population, Beaupré having 533, Beau- 
pert 185, and the Isle of Orleans 452. 

The Royal troops, consisting of from 1,000 to 1,200 men in 24 companies, 
were not included. 

Of the total of 3,215 there were found in professions and trades 747, of 
whom 401 were servants. 

The clergy comprised one bishop, 18 priests and ecclesiastics and 31 
Jesuit priests and brethren. There were 18 Ursuline nuns, 23 nuns of the 
Hospitalier order and four Filles Pieuses of the Congregation. 

There were 1,019 married people, 42 widowed, 1,252 children under 15 
years old and 902 unmarried persons, of whom 218 were under 21 years of 
age. There were 853 more males than females in the colony. 

At that time the population of Acadia and Cape Breton was small, pro- 
bably not more than 100 whites. 

The Indian population in New France, in 1665, counted 2,340 warriors or 
11,700 souls, divided as follows: Mohawks 400 warriors, Oneidas 140, 
Onandagas 300 warriors, Cayugas 300, Senecas 1,200 warriors. 

The Micmacs of Acadia and Cape Breton numbered about 2,500 persons. 
The total population in 1665 was, therefore, about 17,500. 

During the remainder of the 17th century eight censuses of New France 
and four of Acadia were taken. 

Twelve censuses were taken in the 18th century. In the first quarter of 
the 19th century there was but one census taken, that of 1817, which was 
of Nova Scotia. 

In 1824 a census of Upper Canada and one of New Brunswick was taken. 

Beginning with 1824, a yearly census of Upper Canada was taken to 
1842, a period of 19 years. 

In the same period censuses were taken twice for Lower Canada, twice for 
Nova Scotia, thrice for New Brunswick, once for Prince Edward Tend 
and four times for Assiniboia. 

There was a census of Lower Canada in 1844 and of Upper Canada in 
1848. | 
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In 1851-52 Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
took censuses, Prince Edward Island taking hers in 1855. 

In 1860-61 all the provinces took censuses excepting British Columbia. 

In 1870-71 all the provinces took censuses simultaneously excepting 
British Columbia and Manitoba, which took theirs in 1870. 

In 1880-81 and 1890-91 the Census of Canada was taken as of the same 
day throughout the whole Dominion. 

The first census taken in the United States of America was in 1790. The 
population was found. to be 3,929,214. At that date the population of the 
area comprised in the present Dominion of Canada was 220,000. 


226. Taking the latest census (1890 and 1891) in each country, the 
population of the United States has increased 18 times and that of Canada 
22 times over the respective populations of 1790. It will thus be seen 
that Canada has increased in population faster than the United States. 

The census of 1891, like that of 1881, was an Imperial Census,—that is, 
Canada with all other portions of the British Empire adopted the 5th of 
April as the date. The date fixed is not perhaps the best for Canada, the 
difficulty of travelling in the spring being greater than it would be at a 
later date, thus entailing many hardships on the enumerators and other 
officers. 


227. The Census of Canada was taken under the provisions of the 
Census Act. 

This Act was first passed in 1870. It was revised in 1879 and again in 
1886, the last Act being that under which the census of 1891 was taken. 
It provides that the census shall be taken so as to ascertain with the 
utmost possible accuracy in regard to the various territorial divisions of 
the country, their population and the classification thereof, as regards age, 
sex, social condition, religion, education, race, occupation and otherwise ; 
the houses and other buildings therein and their classification as dwellings, 
inhabited, uninhabited, under construction and otherwise ; the occupied 
land therein and the condition thereof, as town, village, country, cultivated, 
uncultivated and otherwise ; the produce, state and resources of the 
agricultural, fishing, lumbering, mining, mechanical, manufacturing, trading 
and other industries thereof; the municipal, educational, charitable and 
other institutions thereof and whatsoever other matters are specified in 
the forms and instructions issued under authority of the Governor in 
Council. , 

228. As under the constitution the electoral representation in the House 
of Commons is based upon population and is regulated by the number of 
persons living in the Province of Quebec, it is necessary first to ascertain 
with accuracy the population in each province, and second to follow in the 
enumeration of the people the electoral divisions provided by Parliament. 
As at the time of year in which the census is taken many purchasers of 
goods, &c., are in Montreal from all the other provinces, and as from a 
variety of causes there is considerable movement of population towards the 
larger cities of trade and business, any enumeration de facto would result 
in an abnormal increase of the population in the cities at the expense of 
other places and in an abnormal increase of the population of Quebec Pro- 
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vince at the expense of the other provinces, it was from the inception of 
the Federation deemed expedient to adopt the de jure system,—that is, the 
legal population and not the actual is enumerated, by the legal population 
being understood the number of people whose ordinary domicile is in the 
lotality ; the actual population being the number of persons actually pre- 
sent on the census night in the domicile where they are enumerated. 

Further reasons for the adoption of the de jure system are that in the 
month of April large numbers of the people of Canada are in the lumber 
camps getting out the cut of timber and logs, and could not be reached at 
all excepting through their families. In the same way fishermen are 
absent plying their vocation. 

In the United States the de jure system has been adhered to from the 
first census and the same reasons as those urged in Canada are operative 
to produce persistency in the de jwre system. 

Of course there are difficulties and disadvantages in connection with the 
de jure system requiring the adoption of many safeguards. The system 
adopted in Canada is unique ; in the Empire of which Canada forms a part 
no other section adopting this plan. But so also is the system of govern- 
mant unique, no other part of the Empire having the federative principle 
as the basis of political structure. 

Care has to be taken first to include all who have a domicile in Canada, 
even though, like seamen, and children being educated abroad, they are not 
in the country at the time of the census. 

In the same way foreigners are excluded, inasmuch as they have no 
domicile in the country, not belonging to any family. The greatest difi- 
culty is in the prevention of duplication, as for instance in the case of all 
the classes coming under the legal designation of servants. These may have 
their homes in one part of the province or in one province and may be en- 
gaged in their occupation in another part of the same province or in 
another province. Great care was taken in the census of 1891 to avoid this 
source of error. 

The method followed in obtaining the staff and preparing them for their 
work may be briefly described. 


229. In the absence of a permanent staff available for census purposes, 
an organization had to be improvised. It consisted of (7) a staff of 14 
census officers. These gentlemen, selected by the government as men 
well acquainted with the divisions over which they were to have super- 
vision, were called to Ottawa for instructions. They were supplied with 
specimen schedules and with manuals and set to work taking the census of 
each other or of imaginary individuals whose cases were specially prepared 
so as to bring out all the different points the experience of the permanent 
staff had brought to their notice in previous censuses. When the Census 
Chief Officers had become conversant with all the puzzles that were likely 
to be encountered they were sent to their several divisions—four each to 
Ontario and Quebec, and one to each of the other provinces. 

2. In their respective divisions they found ready for them the second 
body of officers, the Census Commissioners, of whom there were 241. The 
commissioners were appointed by the government, the chief recommenda- 
tion, besides their general intelligence, being the knowledge of the census 
districts over which they were placed. 
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The interest taken in the census may be gathered from the fact that the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, Hon. Mr. Chapleau, was an en- 
umerator in the census of 1871, and the Hon. Mr. Taillon, Premier of the 
conservative government of Quebec, was a census chief officer in the 
census of 1891. 

The commissioners of each division, on being called together by the 
census chief officers, were instructed by them just as they themselves were 
instructed by the permanent staff at Ottawa. 


3. The third body of men are the Enumerators. Of these there were 
4,366 in the census of 1891. They were instructed by the commissioners 
and were visited by the census chief officers during instruction, so that an 
estimate may be formed of the capacity both of the commissioners and en- 
umerators, and changes made if necessary. The enumerators were drilled 
regularly till the census day came, on the morning of which each enumer- 
ator, with a portfolio containing the eight schedules under his arm, started 
forth for the solemn inquest of the nation. Each enumerator was _pro- 
vided with a manual as well as with specimen schedules. They visited 
each house and in most cases found a people prepared to receive them, 
means having been taken to explain through the newspapers (and in some 
instances through the pulpits) what was wanted from the people, the 
reason for wanting the information, and the importance of giving accurate 
information. In many cases the enumerators of 1891 had been enumer- 
ators of 1881, thus giving to the new enumerators sources of assistance 
from day to day. All the officers employed were put under their oath. 

The number of enumerators was one-third greater than in 1881. But 
the mode of payment was different. The experiment resulted satisfactorily. 
The returns were made to the department, after examination by the com- 
missioners, earlier than in 1881. 

The work was, on the whole, well done, as is evidenced from the fact that 
in schedule 2 the causes of death were given in 93 cases out of every 100 
as against only 74 in the hundred in 1881, and against 95 in the hundred 
in the returns to the Registrar General of England, where the work is carried 
on continuously from year to year. 


230. One of the greatest difficulties encountered in connection with the 
practical work of the census was the remapping of the electoral districts 
rendered necessary by the Redistribution Act of 1882. 

The changes made in consequence of the need existing that the several 
electoral districts shall contain as nearly as possible equal populations have 
the effect, to a considerable extent, of preventing exact comparisons of the 
particulars of one census-taking with those of another except by the experts 
in the census division of the Department of Agriculture. 


231. The largest census district in 1891 was that of New Westminster 
with an area of 204,050 square miles. When it is recollected that the area 
of the United Kingdom is 120,849 square miles, or less by nearly the number 
of square miles in England, Wales and Scotland than this one district, it 
will be evident that the methods employed in smaller countries for taking 
the census cannot be used in Canada. In Ontario the largest census area 
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was Algoma with 143,517 square miles, and in Quebec, Chicoutimi and 
Saguenay with 118,921 square miles. 

To accomplish the task of counting the population in these immense 
areas, enumerators had to take camps and camp furniture with them, be 
ready to ride on horseback, paddle a canoe and walk miles, all in one day. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, but one man, missing the path, had to kill 
his horse to save his own life. The diaries of some of the enumerators read 
like passages taken from books of travel written for boys. Dangers threat- 
ening life and limb, impending starvation, narrow escapes by land and by 
sea, encounters with suspicious Indians and with wild animals to whom 
white meat is a rare dainty to be secured with ravenous delight when the 
opportunity offers. In one instance the enumerator and his band of assist- 
ants encountered an unexpected difficulty. He had forgotten to take with 
him the British flag. The Indians, with the traditional regard for the 
customs of the past when all conferences between whites and Indians were 
held under the meteor flag of England, refused to recognize the enumerator. 
He had to send for the flag before they would give any information ; when 
that arrived they willingly answered all questions. 


232. The first census of the Dominion of Canada was taken on the 2nd 
April, 1871, and comprised the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The Province of Manitoba had been admitted 
into the Confederation in the previous year, when a census of it was taken. 
It was not, therefore, included in the census of 1871. The total population 
of the four provinces was found to be 3,485,761. 

A census of Prince Edward Island, then an independent province, was 
taken in the same year, giving a population of 94,021; and a census of 
British Columbia was taken in 1870, when the population was ascertained 
to be 36,247, including Indians. This province was also at that time inde- 
pendent. 

The population of Manitoba at the taking of the census in 1870 was 
18,995, including 6,767 Indians. 

The population, therefore, of what at pnesent constitutes the Dominion, 
exclusive of the North-west Territories, may be set down to have been in 
1871, 3,635,024. The population of the Territories was at the same time 
estimated to be 60,000. 

The next census was taken on the 4th April, 1881, and comprised the 
whole of the present Dominion, the total population of which was then found 
to be 4,324,810. 

The third census was taken on the 6th April, 1891, when the population 
was ascertained to be 4,833,239. 
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233. The following table gives the population of the several provinces 
according to the respective censuses :— 


POPULATION OF CANADA, 1871, 1881 AND 1891. 


PROVINCES. 1871. 1881. 
OntariOn ape ea ail = oa: 1,620,851 1,926,922 
Be ave Ou dealin Ney oe sae 1,191,516 1,359,027 
NOMA COLA 5 Wades -cckie bots 387,800 440,572 
New Brunswick, 7)... ..¢.55 6: 285,594 321,239 
AY EVR AC) Oe eee es ae Ae eral 18,995 *62,260 
British: Columbia... 025 5; 36,247 49,459 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108,891 
LEE CEE UGIICS A Men tL et Mott MOR ek Seem 56,446 

PROGR LE Rc one ayes «2s. 3,635,024 4,324,810 


| 
Increase r | Increase 
Per cent. tendo Per cent. 
18°6 2,114,321 9°73 
14°0 1,488,535 9°53 
13°6 450,396 | 2°23 
12°4 321,263 0°00 
247 °2 152,506 | 144°95 
36°4 98,173 98°49 
15'8 109,078 Ogi] 
Ss ena 8 98, 967 75°33 
18°97 4,833, 239 11°76 


*65,954 originally ; 3,694 were taken off and added to Ontario, when the boundary was 


changed. 


234. The following is a comparative statement of the population of the 
several electoral districts in Canada in 1881 and 1891, with particulars of 
increase and decrease, as the case may be :— 


POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS, ACCORDING 
TO CENSUS, 1881 AND 1891. 


ONTARIO. 
| Increase or Decrease. 
ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 1881. 1891 On 

Number. | Per cent. 

PAACIN CLONE emit eS Botha rat wee cen 23,470 24,151 681 2°9 
PRIEY Oy TER fe. 8 I SAD 24,014 41,856 17,842 74°3 
TOURW.Et. teams rete, Sonnet abe SRE 2 5, 22,477 20,093 3,116 13°8 
DPA TG NOT EA me et Me rhs 2 Sages ace 17,645 16,993 —-652 —3'7 
Bante ooutlins airs ots as fect 20,482 23,359 2,877 14°0 
SPOCK Va LOeeme ne she 2h 04 adres  oane 15,107 15,853 746 4°9 
Bruces Wastes. sertateln. apes 22,300 21,355 —1,060 —4°4 
SFUCOMUN ORL. che oo one wd HERE tae 18,645 22,5307) | 3,885 20°8 
EOEUCE ANY OSCu aT. ene Ree valk cas 24,218 20,718 —3,500 14°4 
CC ATOWC Le Me pM hk pos Fe a ed sha 16,770 15,382 —1,388 —8°2 
COS VIGEOIEN yar eh artes dentists te au wee he. 1S per 21,746 2,969 15°8 
Cornwall anaeStormonto:...e8es. 5 vs. 23,198 27,156 3,958 17°0 
DIGS Eee Ca Seed: Jo) ks chpatedees Bars 20,598 20,132 —466 232°2 
DUAR a Stry pen. oct ound he ee 18,710 17, 053, —1,657 —8'8 
Gaines VV Estate at one syturte nes alte 7 OD 15,374 —2,181 —12°4 
Aa iy TES) ns Tak. 8 ye oe eC eer 25,748 26,724 976 3°8 
LONE ay AMS ie ete 2 An cae Oe ee gre ae ae 23,480 23,925 445 1°8 
HSS TON Ci DI, Sohal ate wicttheds ces 25,659 31,023 5,864 22°8 
SRO eOOULIN. Semen G geis cduntintotss,« 21,303 24,022 2,019 124 
LE VOnbenaG wee. Cote. 6 cane oR slates ore 14,993 13,445 —1,548 —10°3 
AIOE timer OTe ante areiier Get eave 22,221 | 22,447 226 1°0 
Greomvalle sooty: s.cuceudadsdeaalem ce 13,526 12,929 —597 —4'4 
VE WA eHAS Ue MM erorciecs ald oid haves okt 25,334 26,225 891 a5 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS— Continued. 


OnTARIO— Continued. 


ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 


Increase or Decrease. 


1881. 1891. a 

Number. 
Gey UN OLLO Es: ue tac ee bee ee 23,334 26,341 3,007 
CALEY, SOOUUR Casta ye s arone ne seta ice cae aan 25,703 23,672 —2,031 
ebalelinna nd eens oe, .oe er eee 17,660 16,307 —1,353 
Fahton' 20), tame kote SEALE. eae 21,919 21,982 63 
TAL Se GO. Snake aint. s Aaehe | see ee wae 35,961 47,245 11,284 
Hastings, SOasts eau wees RAT Se 17,313 18,050 737 
iastines: 2NiOrohieacloyte oasis eee ae 20,479 22.213 1,734 
Hastings, West) e.. 01... Re No 17,400 18,964 1,564 
ELUrOn caste oe Ue eee ho ee 21,720 18,968 —2,752 
TADVOR SOUL eet an Ae tee eee See 21,99] 19,184 —2,807 
rons West itcod tg uate eee fe ok ; 23,512 20,021 —3,491 
ONG. 2 Wi tN mate et at Sear neers 29,194 31,434 2,240 
ARSINS STOIC OI ee Oc BA Cee Sh ancl tyes 14,091 19,263 5,172 
Doan ntony wast. bin. oak we mu ateeeamce 21,725 24,269 2,544 
Lambton, West........ .. eae aa 20,890 23,446 2,556 
Lanank, sNGrihiee nesta ee! Soca Ae 19,855 19,260 —595 
Man arK WOOutN cease ae ey. ce Ce aie 17,945 19,862 1,917 
Leeds and Grenville, North........ ie 12,423 13,521 1,098 
Weeds; SOubh ts .c,cte Kee ements ee 22,206 22,449 243 
ENNIO. sitet een, AEA sien lynne 16,314 14,900 —1,414 
Laxicolnjiand Niagara. ga. son oy seh eee 23,300 21,806 —1,494 
bendon sehen sks er ae he are SC 19,746 22,281 2,039: 
Mitidlesex, (Masten o.ucny .ee rahe ren 25,107 25,569 462 
Maddlesex, UNorth aris. sak eet oa ; 21,268 19,090 —2,178 
Middlesex (Souths... aes aoe ie 18,888 18,806 —82 
NING dlesex, A Wiest muta o ee teres oe ee 19,491 17,288 — 2,203 
DLO CI. 7 tn. Yee sd to ecg 15,940 15.33 —625 
Muskoka and Parry Sound .......... 17,636 26,515 8,879 
EN3 1 SS LING Geen ge aay. 74 aot ae a0 “1.959 13,020 11,061 
WNortolk, INOrimmeis tiie) siecle ok more 20,933 19,400 —1,533 
ENOL EOL. OOuig it teeuee ent Aen mmewras aie a 19,019 17,780 —1,239 
Northumberland, Hest: eee ey, 22,098 21,995 —996 
Northumberland, West .... .:..... 16,984 14,947 —2,037 
Ontario? Norte: -: tice ee nee 21,281 21,385 104 
OnCaTi0,) SOUP dalek sn oo fala et B 20,244 18,371 —1,873 
Omtario,e W Csts law hse: he 20,189 18,792 —1,397 
Ottawa (Cityoees? or... suace eee aes 27,412 37,269 9,857 
Caton: Nortie ates. cnc toe eee 24,390 26,131 1,741 
Oxford, Southiicsncw . eee ec 24,778 22,421 —2,357 
deg <<) 1 De PR) cans ee WOU en pe Puli A eee ae 16,387 15,466 921 
Berth: North: oie ce Che ee ieee 26,538 26,907 369 
Perth; South) 22% Bae Nh POR LARS ee Ja ie 21,608 19,400 —2,208 
Peterborough, Basti.4 7 2 e=.. 20,402 21,919 1,517 
Peterborough, W est-eo)0. 1, te ae 13,310 15,808 2,498 
IPEUSCOEG acre woes steer ee 22,857 24,173 1,316 
riper Kidiward fae)... ee ee ee 21,044 18,889 —2,155 
TREAT WN OF GLH ea ch, eet re 19,124 23,005 3,881 
RentrewASouthosds¢. 0. eee oe 19,042 23,971 4,929 
AES Leet os Men Ah ie cia cg, eer A 25,082 31,643 6,561 
PLIMEOS VMASbIETS te. iki needa aes oe 27,185 35,801 8,616 
Dimi coer NOR ns. s 1h nee nee 26,120 28,203 2,083 
WiCOOY SOUR east iie . J21:. ere 22.721 20,824 —1,897 
OPORTO PU IYO 6. nna, beeen Renee e 22,983 26,632 3,649 
VOrOntOs Each ae es 2 eee Meee 24,867 43,564 . 18,697 
HOPONbO, Vest eet... oct: Pe ee 38,565 73,827 35,262 
Vichoriave Novelist i... 2s) Skene ee oF 16,661 16,849 188 
Victotia,ioGtine kan sk eee ae 20,813 20,455 -~358 


Per cent. 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS—Continued. 


OntTARIO—Concluded. 


Increase or Decrease. 


ELEcTORAL DIsrricts. 1881. 1891. Se 

Number. Per cent. 
BAA Be TIOOMEN GE Ger cate Adee. coe ciel A. 20,986 25,325 4,339 20°6 
Wy tOMLOON DOUG ae. esc. «tlic Pees 21,754 25,139 3,385 15-6 
CNN AILCI Ys erie a Mek AER anges RCS ee ee 26,152 25,132 —1,020 —3°9 
Wellington, Centre Mo ee a LR ed 26,816 23,387 —3,429 —12°7 
Wollmetone North’, je teseonue . ; 26,024 24,956 aL OGS tu) nada 
Wellington, South. 73 22ne sa cues as ws 25,400 24,373 -—1,027 —4°0 
Wentworth NOPLD x. eno heros Salone: 15,998 14,591 —1,407 —8'7 
Wieentworth, mouth. 30.2, oep.da uses 15,539 16,770 1,231 2 
NET Fol ME DENS) SSeS RNR en ee 22,853 35,148 12205 53°8 
Wace ee ING Yb im ciara ere eh haat teks 9 21,730 20,284 —1,446 —6'6 
OE Kop VV COl oe oman teins PM ee cane ge ate ev. < 18,884 41,857 22,973 121°6 

(JUEBEC. 

PEPCT OC UEL Are ee or Ue eR ae es 14,947 15,158 211 14 
OU cane es eka cen be. 2: SE tee! A A 21,199 21,695 496 2°3 
aco et eee es 32,020 37,222 5,202 16°2 
ea aenois hy eage ct 6o. Sle Rp enn 16,005 16,662 657 4°] 
Bablechassen ) CGku... bins | due fins 16,914 18,368 1,454 8°6 
arr iteten ht aee srs Nice Lae Se): 21,838 19,836 —2,002 —9'1 
MOMGIVEMUIITeY, umes. rea )ay ee: Pel eee 18,908 20,835 1,927 10°2 
OMIA NE PES Hoare tars, Sy Oy ok Es 15,827 14,709 —1,118 —7T 1 
ST LATIID emenne ert A, Ph coo. Soe 10,858 11,704 846 7°8 
MET aM aUN aban eta! frat hoes ee ikon ae es 26,818 29, 267 2,389 9°2 
SP liarele Ole pen eae aah. f 17,901 19,038 1,137 6°3 
CRATCAMOMIAY Beton. FeO at ie atari be 14,393 13,864 —529 | —3'6 
Chicoutimi and coe Aes A eee 32,409 38,281 5,872 | 1St1 
COTAP LOMA URL eet othr vig eee ot 19,581 22,779 3,198 1673 
Dare Nestery ketene ee ites Pits ss 18,710 19,017 307 | 1°6 
Drummond and Arthabaska.......... 37,360 43,923 6,563 - -| 17°6 
PISO EMMA” << er ka Br et A a 25,001 26,875 1,874 75 
ELGG IOLA OP hie Pando COM etek ane « 40,079 80,998 40,919 102" 
Huntingdon..... Bey es ae Maes ke 15,495 14,385 —1,110 —7 2 
PDEIVINley mntse art ket ane cn tas ee wins 14,459 11,893 —- 2,566 —l7'7 
sacrMesCaridet san 7 cots setta eee Ae 12,345 13,832 1,487 12°0 
Ae IL CE net oie diar Al Ma harem Dee ave a a0 21,988 22,921 933 4°2 
armiGubaskaree tras, sk JAeee fs Bie kas 22,181 20,454 —1,727 —7'8 
Lenrairigg y Mien eso. 4) EES chk Shi 11,486 10,900 —536 —4'7 
Lie BAOTD UIT renht a tarts cade IG RAGS. 15,282 18,674 —1,608 —10°5 
Bawal ce Weennt ethos Sota. oS oy kere cs 9,462 9,436 —26 —=0'3 
ECV 1s dap aees Paar Srey ak ER a hh, late 1 4 427,980 25,995 —-1,985 —T'1 
Lilsietuccr eines. bce. 3 eden SS BAND. 14,917 13,823 —1,094 —7'3 
IbeGbimictere we tee so Ne, Sulirien ye 2 20,857 20,688 —169 —0'8 
MinskimongG erred ht xatlosn eho 17,493 17,829 336 1 
Mbp RUtiCmmee Geo cae Slee tee: 19, A : 22,230 3,177 16°7 
MSeisGtiouerenot! Ochi heyy! oe Via: 18,549 765 4°3 
MONCH eee? os. tics ey Boe we 12, 066 12,131 —835 —b6'4 
VEGINTINAG TY Vere a ke oak hee elie: 16,422 14,726 —1,696 —10°3 
Montmoreneyis. =) foc: 4.0-35 2a sas 12,322 12,309 —13 —O0'1 
Wiontreal, @antren.1.c mee os ee 25,078 28,122 3,044 1a l 
EON TLE URS tae fh cna oe ie Rl cake readin 67,506 92,079 24,573 36° 4 
DiOniECal AVG ber o., kets steotay ies 0 48,163 62,494 14,331 29°7 
INaplenvilleweeciereh. bowels e. baa 10,511 10,101 —410 —3'9 
Nicolet. . . Pons ane aR 26,611 28,735 2,124 8'0 
Ottawa (County) Sethe eR ; 49,432 63,560 14,128 28°6 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS— Continued. 


(JUEBEC— Concluded. 


Increase or Decrease. 
ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 1891. 1892. —— 

Number. Per cent. 
Pontiac sa. wes eines a eee A ke 195930 22,084 | 2,145 10°8 
Port Relies 34-2 a rs eee elce pad 3 bP) 25,813 638 2° 
@uehec, Centtene tev peete ee eared 17,898 17,649 —249 —1°4 
Quechee waste seer cote caer eLene Bes, 31,900 36,200 4,300 (es, 
Mrepecy WieSb eco a, cee cher een ee ee 12,648 9,241 —3, 407 —26°9 
QuebectCounty ai ieee eee 20,278 19,503 —-775 —3'8 
huichetiew hh ty aes wali eae 20,218 21,354 1,136 5°6 
Kichmond and! Wolfe... eo. a 26,339 31,347 5,008 19°0 
A AANIRGUIS Kal os ts Weed ota eke cr ee Ee Sasa eat 33,430° * -—361 —1°'0 
LOOVALLG.. yu panei: OC timecre crue 18,547 16,012 —2,535 —13°6 
Shel vacinthone ask, acre eau ee 20,631 21,433 802 3-0. 
WhO Sa i ce eee ca taeae deena eee 12,265 12,282 lye Ook 
SVL ANITICE..85 hr 5 nee nen ee ae cee 12,986 12,267 —719 —5'5 
Shefford...... Pah Sigs Sen a rie sete 23,233 23,263, 30 0-1 
ELD ROOKES, . wtedhe oi yi, oh eee en 12; 221, 16,088 3,867 31:6 
WOULD nied! ae Cae sue ee 10,220 | 9,608 | —612 —5'9 
UATISLOAG sc eh eMac! vee maar ats 15,556 18,067 | 2,5V1 16°2 
Wemrscouatas!.: ait iok ee aloe 25,484 25,698 214 OD 
PeLTEDONDE SU eve ake. J Cee math: 22,969 23,128 159 OF 
sElireetihiviersi a tenttcc nico Sian eee ant 9,296 8,834 —4162 —4'9 
(EvogVlountainss Tarim ce viene a eee 15,894 15,027 —867 —5'4 
PVP MUCICUTRL 4 Aa) Ae ai ee We, fed Peat pe ee 11,485 10,792 —693 —6'0 
Vere eres Wik. caus cnanake te! Seeds | 12,449 12.207 —192 —1'5 
BEY GAYS) ee Ce gets A 5a aM Ts A SL 17,091 16,058 —1,033 —6'0 

Nova Scotia. 
BIL DOVIB. fathoms onn 3-4 2 Saree ate ot | 20,598 19,350 —1,248 —6'0 
DAIETS OLAS 9. 4c kaveedias cs |. be ade bead | 18,960 16,114 —1,946 —10°7 
Caper Breton. ele ao, ce Be Co 31,258 34,244 2,986 9°6 
ALOLCH ESET oc sgin eae 5. ARE Re 26,720 27,160 440 ihy-6 
Cumberland aisha... hee 27,368 34,529 1. LAG AGY 26°1 
Disiygel ks cae ea La oe ee | 19,881 19,897 Geet: State ee 
(rays boroug hie hy ate 4 eee eee 17,808 DOES —613 —3'4 
Pralitex: (City). eet. cere 36,100 38,495 2,395 6°8 
Pr alifax (County dnt ocsa see eee 31,817 32,863 1,046 Ono 
1 EN ee ay eS TN SR aes eS 23,359 22,052 —1,307 —5'6 
Paerness a. kak Disks ae eens: 25,651 25,779 128 0°5 
TICE 6s se, Aa inate ans oe 23,469 22,489 —980 —4°2 
HMMEN OUTS. ce cynic eh ce ae ee 28,583 31,075 2.492 teen 
BCE ooh iB e hetcun kee he Re 35,5385 34,541 — 994 —2°7 
Ouipensiet: Cities 610) aan ee 10,577 10,610 | 33 0°3 
PRPC MMNONG Ae Meee Suc «tee 1 PO Pee 15,121 14,399 — 722 —4'7 
PUNE 3. snes a4, coco a MEM 14,913 14,956 43 0i3 
VC COEIea tes ae Pee ee oe othe Mie eos es 12,470 12,432 — 38 —0°3 
SVirim OME oy) fe tats #2 o>, NR Me 21,284 22,216 932 4°3 
New BRuNSWICK. 

PAL DOREY tien 1 eta ad. od 53 cabana & 12,329 10,971 —1,358 —11°'0 
Carleton ..... Ry cee Piensa raves 23,365 22,529 — 836 — 3'6 
Charightetesteesees =. oor etarns 26,087 23,752 —2,335 — 89 
AFIOUGOSTOD eae aa ao oF eee ee 21,614 24,897 3,283 15:2 
IK ent yal, Bed hie tee eh saa, ts nia eee ea eg 22,618 23,845 ~ 1,227 5°4 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS—Concluded. 


New Brunswick—Concluded. 


Increase or Decrease. 
ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 1891 1881. —_— 
Number. Per cent. 
(ES ties FR » A Na REE) Sk Be 25,617 23,087 — 2,530 — 9°8 
DOr GtiE DOP ICs cede ma. tees Meralco sine 25,109 25,713 604 Dos 
SAUCE OS Rey hee Pra GN Cooter ia 14,017 12,152 —1,865 —13°3 
PaeCI2OUCHON a Saari cat es aenuies <2 7,058 8,308 1,250 Lye % 
St, won (Oity), cea. os: Pr nae ene 26,127 24,184 —1,943 — 74 
tee Oni (COUNTS Wt wd coe re eh 26,839 25,390 —1,449 — 54 
PeAUNON 0 Wak rn ec cee pore ae aves Cente cecal cae 6,651 5,762 — 889 —13°3 
AYES SETS 0 lh Conte th AO De ae ON ee eae 15,686 18,217 2,001 16°1 
VVC CIO OLAIG ote ne (meee, aerkiec as 37,719 41,477 3,758 O29 
AAC nt? pa alt Peet A et I Oa 30,397 30,979 582 1°9 
* MANITOBA, 
ENG eae et. it acne se eae, ac elas 12,679 22,103 9,424 74°3 
Marquette .. .... EY Rye Sian ees eons Hi) 15,449 36,069 20,620 133° 4 
(PrOVenCUeL sy ty.. tc eet, oe 12,496 15,469 2,903 do 
eUctT meen fa Pet onc ete entra en. ke 13,651 53,226 39,57 289°9 
NAGAR SY op nA ga OO ORR NS Oo 7,985 25,639 17,654 221°1 
+ British COLUMBIA. 
Wario wes ee tee eck oe ein en 7,550 5,519 —2,031 26:9 
INe va Westminster sat iss tren eldates = 15,417 42,226 26,809 173°9 
IV A POOLEV Isa A MAM APRs | oe int Snead. Sorc Son 18,229 8,238 82°5 
VA CEORIS pons Rem lee Boe Aces, 7,301 18,538 L237, 153°9 
EATS |S TGC MER Ts 4 am nA Mite er eae 9,200 13,661 4,461 48°5 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
AKG N BS. ae eats pon pred ate Seti Neetd eppen ences iets 26,433 26,633 200 0-7 
ERIN CCmp Lee ae eae cr ee he ase pire look 34,347 36,470 FADS (OU 
(ALTE ST GBI 8 Os Meira re he PAN Tt 48,111 45,975 -—2,136 —4'4 
THE TERRITORIES. 
Alberta... Tae ein Ghee | aye i | 
ONGsin Olan haste ke 2 fone tot at: ; : 
iAleainibolann WV este nat et sana. | 25,515 9,890 | Al, 254 161°8 
SARA UGE W alueuted An lean) acgeeene ets VETO 
Unorganizedo 230 (20.45.01 spree oar 30,931 $32,168 1,237 4°0 


* Manitoba having been redistributed under Chapter II, Acts of 1892, the population 
of the new electoral districts as given in the census of 1891 is here given : 
Brovencherypes..tste x: 


TS TADO ONS os ey see Noe wie = 25,575 
LOAN, en ecstaccts S 5 talc 28,585 
Wise Donald titan fk 22,776 
Mar Guetta wn ce. Wriee can ne 13,123 


Selkirk 


Minni perpen hee rel. 


+ Under the Redistribution Act of 1892 the population of New Westminster, according 


to the census of 1891, is 17,866. 
24,360. + Wholly estimated. 


The new electoral district of Burrard has a population of 
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235. In Census Bulletin No. 1 the urban population of Canada was 
divided into three groups: (1) cities and towns of population of 5,000 and 
upwards ; (2) of 3,000 to 5,000; (3) of 1,500 to 3,000, for the purpose of 
showing the growth of the cities and towns and villages separately, so that 
those interested may at once ascertain the development of urban life in each 
of the three grades. In order to prevent confusion in making comparisons, 
it is necessary to point out that, in many cases, additions to population have 
been caused by the annexation of adjacent territory since 1881—notably 
in the cases of Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, London and St. John. In each 
such instance the population of the annexed region as it was in 1881 has 
been added in the tables to the population of that year as given in the 
census volumes of 1881, so that the comparison of growth may be exact. 


POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN CANADA OF 5,000 INHABI- 
TANTS AND UPWARDS, 1881 AND 1891. 


Increase or Decrease. 

CITIES AND TQWNS. 1881. 1891. — 
Number. Per cent. 
Montreal ...... SRS era PES TN Me ora EDO, 230. *216,650 61,413 39° 
POE OMUOiey Bob cia Cae iste ot cS Peas 2 96,196 *181,220 85,024 88° 4 
GUC DO Grae itso) eee Tosh Wo acckenmette eet es 62,446 63,090 644 1'0 
ELA aT GOM ies os ee, SEMI ieee ee 35,960 *48,980 13,020 36°2 
{Fisba Was Pees ER Sak a eee ee es 31,307 *44,154 12,847 41°'0 
Nolan hol sh alana Ee LOST Apa Ry Sota 41,353 *39,179 —2,174 —5'2 
EL Ala axnn oemene eee: staug bard Saree cacut 36,100 138,556 2,456 6°8 
IQOMGLOI..\ 224s AG ene pee Bt aes 26, 266 SLOT 5,711 2bey, 
Wiatrper” 025.72 eben ut is eta e ee 7,985 25,642 17,657 22171 
Kone ston %.). 35-9. pereeaet ss cies eRe 14,091 19,264 5,173 BONG 
Wiretoria, 5.0. sarees Jo.) 5 Seemed 5,925 16,841 10,916 184°2 

ay ancouver; BG iia... ke had ee ORE Sa A ee 13,685 LO; O SO 50.7. eee 
PSESPTONTL: «a eee c eens Pie aera a, 6,415 13,415 7,000 109°1 
Pan elOrd’ eo ce Seen oe ARN ee 9,616 12,753 roll (PORES, 32°6 
LON ar LOLCETO WD. Se los. aoc ak ee tt 11,485 11,374 —111 —0°9 
ie Ce Ry Rn eet eke i Ramm eke LAYS ole 6,890 11,265 4,375 63°5 
PCL bist Cas as Deere ea ts Gael eae 9,890 10,539 649 6°5 
Sheed TOMAS. sidan oe Same seer 8,367 10,370 2,003 23°9 
WVSGGSOT:. .;. Beau aeree soe Oa eee 6,561 10,322 3,76l, | 57°3 
TEL DTOOKE..\. Hamre dt) oer st aeanteeeeeeaier 7,227 10,110 2,883 39°9 
Prellevi ley eae ar Mona I tS Be of 9,516 9,914 398 4:2 
PeterbOEG’ 7 fy leek ee seas eats Mesut toes 6,812 Oly 2,905 42°6 
Eratrordi. aero aenese Dre 2, ee 8,239 9,501 1,262 1593 
Dre OC uneeONGE, t7 2-2 84. o's nie eer 4,849 9,293 4,444 Ohad. 
Si OALMAMNeSs tien tens ee eee 9,631. 9,170 —461 —4'7 
Ghavhaine O Wes.) } Make < h RaeeT 7,873 9,052 1,179 15/0 
Brockville... jen cs eke ne eee 7,609 8,793 1,184 15:5 
WLOMCtOnt :. as: Heke 6 br Oy se Oana 2 5,032 8,765 3,733 74:2 
WVOrSTOC RS Oia. gh 2 Ol ka Ne eh ae a 5,313 8,612 J popeoe, 60°3 
ree huiverse Sone... Ri eee Pre 8,670 . 8,334 —-336 —3°8 
Ca ie Mites yee. it Detee a aame 8 5,187 7,085 2,348 45°2 
Owen Sound....... eed WN ets 4, 426 7,497 3,071 69°4 
Serie es eee ee eee 4,054 7,425 3,371 83° 1 
LAV eo kek oe ase te a eee 7,097 7,301 —296 —3'9 


* The population i in the 1881 column includes the same boundaries as in the 1891 column 
and consequently differs in these cases, where annexations have taken place since 1881, 
from the population as given by the Census of 1881. 

+ The Imperial troops stationed in Halifax, and their families (when on the strength 
of the regiment), are not included in these figures. 
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POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN CANADA—Coneluded. 


CITIES AND Towns. 


Umer Vaeinbheeie Je. kcal oun eles far 
OORT ena COC eee Cue. pee 


Via TihOW Given y vate ou. 5s Eee ae Lees a) eee 
GALS DVM TOR SS ce crores. ora be ect 
LET Hi eee eb ha A SS a 


MINUTE he at Mee es igo Sak ote es 


1891. 


7,016 
6,805 
6,693 
6,669 
6,641: 
6,502 
6,089 
6,081 
5,550 
5,516 
5,102 
5,042 


Increase or Decrease. 


Number. _ Per cent. 
1,695 31°9 
2,337 52°3 
2,819. | (pki 

878 15°2 
Olek we! 342°7 
284 | 4°5 
2,604 74°7 
1,001 | LOG 
696 14°3 
1,610 41°2 
1,641 47°4 
—539 | —9I°6 


POPULATION OF TOWNS IN CANADA WITH FROM 3,000 TO 5,000 
INHABITANTS, 1881 AND 1891. 


Towns. 


COMM Woodie... se icind's ately Sutueate exe 8% 
MP OG eae tte, te a Ae chee Pals goad 
hoy: ys OV eg TNS 5. Soa ee Gian anlar he ee 
PSL S. LOLS, AEDT Gait da tke eee ae Se 
COOP Ae rarer ote ee ton 8 Aas deR acc: 


(EASE Ee WORMS 1 4 Bie a ke 
HRS ONre ern Pils sce t alana ee ee. 
iPrasoevallomeen cece swiss seks eas es 
(OST EA MRID Woe phen AR AR Ren Ir Aa 
MOUINVO TUNUP cal ce FA cdane voasnidie eat Bo heise s 
Dario utine ince Saco tea cerns ocak ous 
COPA VSR Behe tate oo repens Sra merous eet 
SEMONIGE SaaS nt AaG eo Bork hi BWR 
COMOLIC ise te Lets. Muka nee oe 
TTR Soe, Os RAH ae eg Rr ee ae Pe 
ESTA OTN Medre erate he nee yf vere Ppe Ecco 
NG Warsow ee hee eae, ork eee a oe 
MEAs THING GEE eRe cid A is ae ein 4 « 
EERE TAKEO LE Cets a7 And SAR AR ad Al 


EVULZ ON ae We Re eee eaters le cloietn j 


LOTUS Nc tie TRL Si a) SRD Os Rae Ae na rR 
Mile End Village..... A Nes cn See 
TENG VEC AY EDR D pete has as 4 Bi ae Ms ea ag 
St wlary si... Bera es Mie ae oh 
To MOM WELLER conv, kx acs ,s bs AR 


ec eeee 


arp teltow a oe say in) w 8's 


1891. 


4,039 
4,829 
4,813 
4,722 
4,752 
4,595 
4,518 
4,435 
4,401 
4363 
4,357 
4,191 
4,175 
4,066 
4,044 
4,576 
3,876 
3,864 
3,839 
3,781 
3,778 
3,776 
3,761 
3,669 
3,551 
3,546 
3,537 
3,433 
3,416 
3,377 
3,363 
3,349 


t 


Increase or Decrease. 
Number. Per cent. 
494 deta 
—128 —2°5 
3,913 434°7 
408 9°5 
1,841 63:2 
2,950 179°3 
4,518 SIE a: 
2, 460 124°5 
1,581 56°0 
1,921 43°4 
892 25°8 
—127 —2°9 
1,884 S252 
74 g AS) 
2,294 ote f 
790 20:8 
Oso Luk Mie es 
HIVE 85°1 
—725 —15°8 
1,507 66°2 
Bs AG op em ly WN as ttt 
1,181 45'5 
1,355 56°3 
798 27°8 
—5 —O0'l1 
—163 —4°4 
2,000 TSO" 
—247 Gn 
1 Rath Saale ea yo + 
Tt a —3°'8 
DEO. hee cis Pee anes 
1.002 | 42°7 
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POPULATION OF TOWNS IN CANADA— Concluded. 


Increase or Decrease. 
Towns. 1881. | 1891. 

Number. Per cent. 
SOLOELO.: Sac We Bier hn cee eee 3,268 3,372 104 3°2 
ATMPVIOL.“§ 2) 45, wate ses Rok hee 2,147 3,341 1,194 Da" 6 
Deseronto. 1.20.0 8a. Aig ane peas 1,670 | B90 | 1,668 99°38 
SErachvova: 1 Syren on Un Ce en 3,817 3,316 -—501 —13'1 
Woodstock i NGBo x2.) ss upeses bese 2,487 3,288 801 Core 
Preto. ee RA aco SS eee AE 2O7B. | aiptelh S12 10°5 
Bim pton cee eee ne 2.920 | 3,202 -| 332 11:3 
Westville. ..c2 eer ic amele co. nie ee eta 2,202 pa by 950 43°1 
POPE. he ne ee ces < eee en Rie oe 2,467 3,136 669 Pes! 
Nae laste eve MA, od ae Ppa eR nF ph SL 1a 3,094 ale —2°4 
CWostieaokes). FikWn bene ae ace apace 2,682 3,086 404 15°0 
Cote St Antoinoe.= 2.5.0, pein 884 3,076 2,192 248°0 
lan Oibenrny sto keine 2 eerie as eae 2,684 3,068 384 14°3 
Wialkertonte 73 eNom, Seyireate Mee a Set 2,604 3,061 457 17°5 


‘POPULATION OF VILLAGES IN CANADA WITH FROM 1,500 TO 3,000 
INHABITANTS, 1881 AND 1891. 


_———— - = 
| Increase or Decrease. 

VILLAGES. 1881, 1891. a 
Number. Per cent. 
PECUOU AN 20S Boise wetie ts ic tae ee 3.403 2,998 —405 -—11°9 
ote St. LGUs meee aoe solcte al emints Fals 1,571 VIEL P 1,401 891 
Orangeville) epic oss olagetes ges : 2,847 2,962 115 4°0 
IWiaxterloG: 5.4. meiae ae ital; pied eer See 2,066 2,941 875 42°3 
EXOSCOUE 3.57 Wa cetera Oe ake ate RNS oee 2.999 2,919 —80 —2'6 
Summers der eh atid... 11a eases Bae cee 2,853 2,882 29 1:0 
ep hevOIUG, (a) were as sv hia 2,032 2,868 836 41°1 
WeaSOr, NGS: wrens. «sie pees 2,559 2,838 279 109 
aman S.2. 0 pene sca oe eee ae Me 1,880 2,822 942 50°1 
Waits © ts sane ooo, ec sea ee eh 3,140 2,786 —354 —11°2 
U Brave cagursy nui ERA ee Sein ann 3 meh re 2,355 2,757 402 AWA 
WV aA COUT S See ee < fora ciety eae dees 1,525 2,726 1,201 iciays 
Port “Artniuris snacscicc eck sane ee Oe 175 2,698 1,423 111°6 
Di bODWOTiyEN swt ao tske aeernenins, © 2,338 2,680 342 14°6 
SELENE ss sarc 8 cpu Pet reals ewe Bila eee atari 2,645 2,674 29 calf 
ORL GENE a'r. ataaide so eb eeeONM hi 3 2,480 2,641 161 6°5 
PORN COU. ato ae eon ee a ate eee 2,606 2,635 29 iva 
SINC ATOIN G:.tr.-. wees Coa ces be die eteete ha. se 2,876 2,631 —245 —8'5 
PCOTIF OW) hie ces cat <2 Jonc lee Rea eee 1,605 2,611 1,006 62°6 
AAISHOW ON bs 60% ets. Src Aucyetioes ceeuene ae ee 2,688 2,587 —101 =o. 
MNHEOICE NG. Le ten” hn Ue soe eka ee 1,880 2,518 638 34°0 
Norencydiley atee s,s gee oa 1,520 2,529 1,002 65°9 
iverpool, N.S.o.....% oats brie ae apes 2,680 2,465 —115 —4'3 
DS wouie VaViinies es oi fc ccs ae eRe oe 2,340 2,446 106 4°5 
Syoney.....- Sa mR 1,480 2,427 947 64°0 
Canapbelliords. <<.9e, 2) snes Make wet dele 1,418 2,424 1,006 70°9 
DS CGULAPGO PORE RY get ce ho. isin nly ee ee RPE I 2,410 1138 5°0 
Notre, Dame ‘dé Grace. ..03))63.6..244%. 1,524 2,305 781 BL 2 
Asnhersthkiy actin: hax toc ieee eee 2,672 2,279 — 393 —14°7 
Chiicontimnl) 20.0. 2 ces. ee eae eee 1,935 2,277 342 ZZ 
ThArold hare secu: Scale alae 2,456 | 2,273 —183 | —7'4 
IRidgetowi yas «a4. eet eee eee 1,538 2,254 716 46°5 
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POPULATION OF VILLAGES IN CANADA—Concluded. 
Increase or Decrease. 
VILLAGES. 1881. 1891. we = 

Number. Per cent. 
UCKINCHAN. 0 phases ¢-Setke cts. 1,479 2,239 760 51-3 
MIGNINGEN Oreste oe ce: 2,170 2,214 44 2°0 
Ave: CP ee * tetas. ras ae REM as 2 nce F 6 1,540 2,166 626 40°6. 
AV Aia pe enn eo ek ec ee a 1,918 2,167 249 12-9 
ARK c) O1eN kya ee, 0 ee a Ee 5c ee 1,939 2,163 224 11°6 
MU TOWGSN, Bai beh ek eee oe oe: 1,664 2,146 482 29°0: 
ING nat SO UI nak = Siise uke eset pate 2,006 2,143 137 6°8 
Penetangnisheme .:.... 620.8855) ee e's 1,089 2,110 1,021 9a°%) 
INFete ely ute tyes: Ai cc Mlea re i S 2,284 2,101 —183 —8'0 
VOR Taman tea? ter has igs Mtns ees 768 2,100 1302 173°4 
MAGIA, tote i. OM 3 Pekin: 1,095 2,088 993 90°T 
Dresden rien. ts. fF See ren noha’ 1,979 2,058 79 4°0 
ROVER Che pees OME RE Sia Saar Sots ieee 1,614 2,057 443 27°4 
JR eel aTi ea 056 1k AS oh age SU he Wie aro ae ESA 2,056 485 30°8 
ayes uly to, 3. Gy kic Sees ha ees: 1,920 2,042 122 6°38 
WitcliatiGueten er ut, 5 retake Sok 1,870 2,035 165 8°8 
Uxbridge.. ole N Re Senne or 1,824 2,023 199 10°9 
1 ECSH EET ES ESTO), RE SAS os Ace cane OS 1,828 2,006 178 7 
VIGO ie cg Ps oko se as Bes coder Ses « 1,866 1,999 133 Tok 
Wiarton: 4.1! Ae tay SS resto POS 796 1,984 1,188 149°2 
ParesiiGuinlics s,s dc.n/orn ues te he 1,734 1,974 240 13°8 
Een MONG FALE. 6d.) cv Bsa awn Lae Re os 900 13955 1,055 Lge oA 
meiner. @)... . 2s Day eh BAC eke eS 1,762 1,945 183 10°38 
PHU MOIWALH ce) soe. ci eee! See as 1,684 1,936 252 15'0. 
Penden WViesto ict fon eas 1,601 191) 314 19°6 
Leamington..... I ee, Pant a oa ae 1,411 1,910 499 35° 4 
ZALES COLO MMM ET heat nt actin me an 1,206 1,909 703 DSi 
PPCTEVE SEG Waele ye tat ia, oye a Me de 1,293 1,881 588 45°4 
Whortoupy mets... oe Rdice, eee kde ft Lee 1,859 140 S21 
Cea ORME Seiko Oe ees 1,015 1,848 833 82°0 
ETO SE Oi SaEe oes ede Loa eee) 1,419 1,843 424 30°0 
RGU i eee ae oko Rene Rak eta Za 1,710 1,823 113 6°6 
MECTEItGOm are oe «Rei OMe Ree ke 1,798 1,813 15 0°8 
LEI KCL OIE RaeS iia te ee. Me ee. Lo 1,809 84 4°8 
Paninille ses.) 2a ih he. oe vara naire 1,808 L7G —32 —17 
Mes CHIE EN eS el ns Se ba ER acne NE BOD Dk 986 128°9) 
SAAC uas rs Weer Serra tes sha ce ace 1,540 1,743 203 13°1 
MOUSER MO re erties el tee ud wee re 1,381 1,740 259 26° 0 
AV OLEEIOOe aie LAE on Cal Osta ied otewn to 1,617 ios 116 Tt 
(Bioersyallepy eget Oe Ree ets. fe Picea ce 1,847 1,710 —137 ane 
tan, Sees re Mr deste! As Ubvaya we 1,040 1,710 670 64°4 
EReR, WONCECLI Cer ks, Gd. eas rae ~ 800 1,709 909 T3°6 
Py borire nie tee eG. hy etch eas AN L212 1,708 496 40°9 
TROT R EOLEY gets v2.0) fe cae ad kan Rene 1,800 1,698 —102 —}5'6 
PROM LTMLA EM ere Biot S ota tis do 5 “ 1,738 1,697 —41 —2°4 
Poel Gee ee Fe) Pe es he 2 1,285 1,686 401 Shee 
Parkhill ere ooh & ae etal ses 1,539 1,680 141 9'2 
a WAS a te 0 ae oe, Sone RP Sg eM ge Hess 1,772 1,687 —85 —4°8 
Ashburnham Ah Rie eae ED ek oe AGO 1,266 1,674 408 3272 
cis WLU Pectin eee )s ok Seren, cae ae ik 1,400 1,659 259 18°5 
Alexandria...... eat MEN lak bs, yh 1,200 1,614 414 34°5 
Ont eee ey nN eee a ices in ne 1,733 1,598 —135 —7'8 
VSHRCBOTODANIIS EL hes, Katina tee ie ian 2 879 1,591 712 81°0 
g VGH eh 0161 [ome eh ee ee a 1,499 1,590 91 6°O 
TSCULLORG ar, Src Ae oP Liktang Levee Gusts, costs 1,080 LOC 491 454 
Sb. DOMinacesy Aas wt he se eee td 15283 one 270 21°70 
Bertiicne te. io tie Sea? 2,156 Tos, —619 —28°7 
Gativicaneromt... turds. io. sccm were 1,460 1,520 60 4°] 
GeGrgeuowil ee. tem ei) 5.. 5 ae ow 1,473 1,509 36 2°4 

10 
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236. The urban population of Canada in 1871 was 686,019, or 18°8 per 
cent of the total population ; in 1881 it was 912,934, or 21-1 per cent, and 
in 1891 it was 1,390,910, or 28:77 per cent. The growth of the urban at 
the expense of the rural population is one of the features of the present age 
throughout the world, and it is evident, from the foregoing figures, that 
the movement prevails in Canada as well as elsewhere. The large increase 
between 1881 and 1891 is caused to a considerable extent by the growth 
of a number of small places which had not attained a population of 1,500 
in 1881. 


237. The proportions of the urban and rural populations respectively to 
the total population, in each of the census years, 1871, 1881 and 1891, are 
as follow :—. 


PROPORTION OF URBAN AND RURAL TO TOTAL POPULATION, 
1871, 1881, 1891. 


1871 1881. 1891. 

PROVINCES. Sata Sa ee a OG kk SL ee a 

Urban. | Rural. | Urban. } Rural. | Urban. | Rural. 
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238. The increase in urban population in Ontario and Quebec must be, 
to a large extent, attributed to the reason given above; in Nova Scotia the 
increase is principally accounted for by the fact that in 1881 several places 
that really were towns could not be treated as such owing to their limits 
not having been defined. New Brunswick is remarkable for the steady de- 
cline in urban population during the last twenty years. In Manitoba and 
British Columbia, the increase has, of course, been considerable, especially 
in the latter province, where the growth of the city of Vancouver has been 
phenomenal, as it had no existence in 1881 and now forms 14 per cent of 
the population of the province. 


239. The population of Canada in 1881 consisted of 2,188,778 males and 
2,136,032 females, and in 1891 of 2,460,471 males and 2,572,768 females, 
and the following table gives comparative particulars of the proportions of 
the sexes in each province in 1881 and 1891 :— 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY SEXES, 1881 AND 1891. 


PROVINCES. 


Deo ere eh a re WU fe feliw le oie sie reas ehe'e “eens 


Viento Wa ee Bee A eevee en 
BT ipIsth COLUMNS eae eecgtens bc Met onotderenas 
Prince EO Wara Leland oo bs... uke ls win ee 
‘The Territories..... By EEE eae a 


1881 
Males Females. 
\ 

978,765 948, 157 
678,109 680,918 
220,538 220,034 
164,119 157,114 
34,903 Dear: 
29,503 19,956 
54,728 54,163 
28,113 28,333 
2,188,778 2,136,032 
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1891. 

Males Females. 
1,069,487 1,044,834 
744,141 | 744,394 
227,093 223,303 
_ 163,739 157,524 
84,342 68,164 
63,003 35,170 
54,881 54,197 
53,785 45,182 
2,460,471 2,372,768 


PROPORTION OF THE SEXHES PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1881 AND 1891. 


PROVINCES. 


CONtAMIO™ aoe oe 
Quebee 
INGVaEOCOUIANI ME aGeGk Sele ue ae ees 
INGwabriins wick otc. ieee. eke 


Viamito bane ae nee ei oe | 


1881 
Males Females. 
508 492 
499 501 
500 500 
511 489 
561 439 
596 404 
503 497 
498 502 
506 494 


1891 
Males. Females. 
506 494 
500 500 
504 496 
510 490 
553 447 
642 358 
503 497 
543 457 
509 491 


240. The preponderance of females which existed in 1881 in Quebec was 
not maintained in 1891, the proportion of sexes in that year being the 
same, while that in the Territories has been overcome, males, as was only 
to be expected, being largely in the majority. There was a decrease in the 
actual number of males in New Brunswick, and a consequent reduction in 


the proportion of sexes. 


There was an increase in the proportion of males 


in Canada in 1891, as compared with 1881, owing to the influx of male set- 
tlers into the Territories and British Columbia, but the proportion in 
the four older provinces remained about the same, viz., 504 males to 496 


females. 
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241. In each census group of 10,000 persons there were as follows :— 


—— 1891. 1881 
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CENSUS GROUP OF 10,000 PERSONS—Continued. 
— 1891. 1831. 
Causes of death :— 
Disease — 
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CENSUS GROUP OF 10,000 PERSONS—Concluded. 


ad 1891. | 1881. 
Industries— Persons engaged in—Con. | 
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242. Suppose that some enterprising genius planned to give the people of 
Canada an object lesson for the purpose of bringing out some of their char- 
acteristics as exhibited in the census, and with this end in view organized 
a typical procession representative of the whole population, having made 
up his mind that ten thousand persons should form the procession, he would 
give his first lesson by sorting them according to sexes. A count would 
show that in this representative 10,000 there were 5,091 males and 4,909 
females, and as thus separated into two divisions, these marched along 
Wellington Street to Parliament Hill, in the National Capital, a by-stander 
of philosophic turn of mind would be likely to remark to his neighbour 
“that is just sufficient of a preponderance of males to make them estimate 
the fair sex at their proper worth, which would not be the case if there 
were more females than males, men at their best, being inclined to put on 
airs of superiority if there are not enough of them to go round. Still there 
is not so great a preponderance as to cause the girls to put on airs and hold 
themselves in too high esteem, because the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand. In England there are thousands of women who can never hope to 
get married, simply because there are 515 females to every 495 males which, 
in a representative group of 10,000 like that marching in the street there, 
would give 292 more of the women kind than of the men kind, instead of the 
182 more of the men kind than of the women kind that there are in our 
Canadian 10,000 on the march for Parliament Hill. On the other hand, in 
the United States a similar representative group of 10,000 would have 241 
more males than females. Hence the deep philosophy of the Frenchman’s 
remark: “In England woman is the inferior of man ; in the United States, 
his superior,” whereupon. Bystander’s neighbour might make reply “ then 
Canada is the happy country of the yuste maliew.” Bystander’s response being 
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“that is so. anada is the country of the happy golden mean and this is 
the reason why in Canada the man and the woman are equals, helpmeets 
for each other—and get along so well together that in all that 10,000 there 
is not a divorced man or a divorced woman. If all the 404 persons that 
have been divorced from each other since Confederation (more than a quarter 
of a century) were alive there would not be enough of them to supply one 
representative in all that 10,000 group.” 


243. But see, the manager of the show has given the word of command 
and now the ranks are in confusion. What’s going on? Oh! I see—the 
10,000 are ranging themselves according to their places of birth. Ontario’s 
banner floats proudly in the van, Sir Oliver in front with 3,576 persons 
marching to the music of “Ontario, Ontario, the traitor’s hand is off thy 
throat.” Quebec’s flag flies over 3,027 persons with the great bearded Tail- 
lon in charge and the band stirring the soul with ‘ Canada, mon pays, mes 
amours.” Behind come Nova Scotia with 893 persons proud because 
they have provided the Dominion with one of its Premiers ; New Bruns- 
wick with 623 persons headed by a deputation from the lively, bustling 
city of St. John with its perpetual reminder of the need for hustling in the 
rushing roaring tides of Fundy Bay ; Prince Edward Island with 219 per- 
sons following the standard borne by a possible Premier of the future ; the 
North-west Territories with 126 persons ; Manitoba with 117 persons dis- 
cussing school questions and Hudson Bay Railway and water routes ; and 
British Columbia with 77 persons, whose faces carry on them a suggestion 
of the breezes of the Pacific Ocean. 

These are native-born Canadians. 


244. Following them at a short distance are 1,341 persons separated into 
two divisions, the first being 1,015 British-born ; the second 326 foreign- 
born, the brainy Scott being represented by 223 of the 1,015, the upright, 
downright John Bull by 454, and the witty Irishman by 308. Cousin 
Jonathan has 116 representatives in the 326 foreigners, and Germany has 
58; all other countries having to divide among them 101, Russia and 
China having about an equal representation. 

‘“‘ Bystander” here remarks in fitting terms upon the homogeneous char- 
acter of the group: ‘‘ All British-born in that 10,000 except 326. Divide 
them into groups of 100 and there would be only 3 in each group who had 
not the inestimable privilege of being born under the meteor flag that ‘has 
braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,’ and does not look the 
least bit tattered yet.” He tells his neighbour that native Canadians 
with their thorough training in self-government have got an exceedingly 
strong grip upon the vast territory of Canada and will see that law and 
order are maintained. He is even now descanting upon the value of the 
present condition of things in its bearing upon the future of the country, 
especially with respect to Manitoba and the North-west, and is expressing 
himself well satisfied that in the early settlement of those regions so large 
a proportion of the settlers are native-born. He even goes so far as to say 
that it is not an unmixed evil that immigration from outside countries has 
been in the past so small and hints that we are only now prepared to re- 
ceive into our midst without damage to ourselves a large foreign population. 
We have got the municipal system firmly planted over our wide area. We 
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have the common school system in operation. We have the native born 
teacher. We are thus ready to take the foreigner and make a good Cana- 
dian of him. ‘‘ Bystander’s” friend suggests that ‘‘in each group of 10,000 
in the United States there would be about 150 Canadian-born persons, and 
as there are 166 people who were born in the United States in each 10,000 
of our typical procession, Canada has after all drawn a proportionately 
larger number of United States citizens to her broad acres and flourishing 
cities than the United States have drawn from Canada.” 


245. But the bugle note sounds clear and drowns the further remarks of 
“ Bystander ” and his friend. The marshals gallop here and there and the 
kaleidoscopic procession takes new shape. The 10,000 are being sorted 
according to ayes. 

In front are 249 infants ; next come 1,000 children from one year to five 
years old, 2,350 boys and girls from five to 15 years old, 1,061 youths and 
maidens from 15 to 20 years of age, 1,781 young men and young women 
from 20 to 30 years of age, 2,105 middle age persons from 30 to 50 years, 
1,325 elderly people from 50 years of age and over, while 129 are scattered 
about of unknown ages. All seven of Shakespere’s Acts are at this spectacu- 
lar rehearsal—from the infant drooling in its mother’s arms to that last scene 
of all that ends the strange, eventful story, second childishness, and mere 
oblivion ; for in that 10,000 group are 25 whose age isa full score beyond the 
three-score-years and ten limit of the Israelitish singer of sacred songs, and 
some of these “old boys and girls” would be “sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans everything” but the mere animal life even in the grand glorious 
climate of Canada that gives men and women the best chance of becoming 
centenarians, of whom there died in 1891, sixty-five, one of them of 
alcoholism at the age of 102. 

‘“¢ Bystander ” remarks upon the youthful look of the procession, just about 
one-half of the 10,000 being under 21 years of age. He brings up some dry 
statistics to prove that there were in 1891 more people in the middle aged 
and aged groups than in 1881; that the infants are not so numerous in this 
1891 procession as they were in 1881, and that children, boys and girls 
and youths and maidens are fewer ; and upon these facts bases some remarks 
about the decrease in births, the increasing objection to the cares of mater- 
nity on the part of women, in Canada as elsewhere, and the likehood that 
the census of 1881 was faulty because it included numbers of young people 
who had gone to the States. He points out that Canada has a splendid 
mixture of youth and age, of force and fire, and of caution and experience, 
and that, therefore, it is no wonder she is taking the lead in intercolonial 
conferences and inter-britannic projects generally. He counted the several 
divisions and stated that “the 249 infants were separable into 127 boys 
and 122 girls and that the little tots from one to five years old were made up 
of 507 boys and 493 girls ; that the next group of 2,350 boys and girls from 
5 to 15 years of age were lively as kittens and hard to count, but as he 
counted there were 1,194 boys and 1,156 girls, only 38 boys being without 
a girl companion ; that the 4th group of 1,061 youths and maidens from 10 
to 20 years of age was composed of 535 males and 526 females, every young 
fellow having his girl excepting 9 of them; that the 5th group of 1,781 
young men and young women had 892 men and 889 women, so that every 
Jack had his Jill excepting 3; that of the 6th group numbering 2,105 
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‘middle aged persons 1,082 were men and 1,023 females, and that in the 7th 
-group there were 686 men and 639 females.” 


246. Closely scanning the children we note minor divisions among them. 
One shows that there are of school age in Canada from 4 years to 15 years 
1,260,057, represented in that group by 2,607 wearing the legend “school 
age,” and of these 1,326 are boys and 1,281 girls. 


247. Examining the men we find a number bearing the words “ military 
age ;” these are the men from 20 to 40 years of age. Should invaders de- 
mand our attention, we have 657,788 men of the age to receive the first call 
to arms, making no allowance for those incapacitated from sickness, acci- 
-dent or physical defects ; in the 10,000 representative group there would be 
1,361 upon whom would fall the prized duty of defending the remainder. 

‘“‘ Bystander” had not time to make his comments on these facts nor to 
make comparisons with other countries. 


248. The commotion in the ranks indicates that a new order has been 
issued ; the re-sorting is by conjugal condition, and when completed a count 
‘shows that in the 10,000 group 6,317 are single, 3,286 are married and 
397 are widowed. Of the single 3,313 are males and 3,004 are females. 
‘The males are divided into 1,537 under 21 years of age and 1,776 over 21. 
‘Of the 3,004 females 1,201 are under 15 years of age, 1,520 are of the re- 
productive age (15 to 45) and 283 are over 45 years old. Of the widowed 
130 are widowers and 267 are “ charming widows,” as “‘ Bystander” remarks, 
“capable of cutting out the girls whose lack of experience in the arts of 
attracting the men places them at a disadvantage. But that the widows 
are so many more than the widowers is good evidence that they cherish lov- 
ing memories of their departed spouses, with a greater intensity than the 
widowers do, which fact speaks well for the widows,” “and,” remarks his 
ériend, ‘suggests the great virtues of the dear departed men, and this latter 
in its turn speaks well for the men of Canada as husbands.” 


The married couples, numbering 1,643, have 249 infants among them 
as we have seen, just about one birth in the year to each seven couples. 
*« Not so good a showing,” growls ‘“‘ Bystander,” “as it was in 1881 when one 
well-spring of delight visited each six couples of the married people of the 
land.” Evidently his friend was about to indulge in some appropriate re- 
marks, but he was cut short by the next word of command ; “form into 
families.” This movement resulted in the formation of 1,907 families, the 
Prince Edward Islanders leading off with 5:8 persons in each family, fol- 
lowed by Quebec and New Brunswick each with 5:5, Nova Scotia with 5-4, 
Ontario with 5:1, Manitoba with 4:8, British Columbia with 4°7 and the 
North-west with 4°6, in each case the figures being upon a display sheet, as the 
mothers objected to having their offsprings cut up by the decimal points. 
The whole showed that Canada had 5-2 persons in the average family, which 
is 0-1 less thanin 1881. ‘ Bystander’s” comment on this is, ‘‘ Well, well! 
surely there must be a large proportion of French Acadians in the garden 
of the gulf, or else the French Canadians are not as prolific as they used 
to be.” The statistical fiend at ‘‘ Bystander’s ” elbow says “ Prince Edward 
Island topped the list in 1881, and but 18 per cent of its population is French. 
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Neither in 1881 nor in 1891 census did the province of Quebec, with but: 
302,189 of its population of 1,488,535 other than French Canadians, have 
the largest average family.” 


249. While the fiend was whispering this in “ Bystander’s” ear, another 
partial movement in the procession was in progress. Men and women look- 
ing as if they had not attained true Canadian contentment emerge from 
the ranks and ¢o to the front. They are the bachelors and the spinsters, 
20 years old and upwards. There are 949 bachelors and 684 spinsters. Note 
the pitying look the married group give them as they file to the front. But 
‘‘ Bystander ” comforts them on by saying “ten years ago, there would have 
been 956 and 689 respectively of you.” Plainly there is not in Canada the 
growing aversion to marriage that recent census takings showed to be the 
fact in other countries. 


250. At the same time the display sheet unfolded told that the 10,000 
when at home occupied 1,770 houses, of which 1,124 were one story houses, 
959 were two stories, 44 were three stories, and seven were four stories and 
over, and that there were 5:6 persons in each house. 

“‘ Bystander ” says “ evidently Canada isa country of homes. There were 
1:10 families in each house in 1881 and 1:08 in 1891, and in the United 
States there were 1:10 in 1891 in each house. Canada is doing better than 
the United States, which country in 1891 had the same number of families 
in each house as in 1881. There is in Canada more progress to the ideal 
condition, when every family shall have a house to itself, than in the 
United States. In Montreal there were 5:7 persons in each dwelling and 
in New York city 18:52. While in Montreal there were 1-1 families in each 
dwelling, in New York there were 3°8 families in each dwelling on an 
average. We have none of that crowding, which engenders vice and disease. 


251. But now the head of the procession of 10,000 has reached the centre 
gate. Again the bugle call; again the marshals gallop about; again the 
people reform. There are three bands this time; one has 9,802, the second 
marching in at the west gate has 185 and the third has just a baker’s dozen 
init. The group has divided according to religious beliefs, the Christian 
group, the Pagan and the Jews, the first by far the largest, the third the 
smallest. 

‘¢ Bystander ” remarks upon the homogeneity of religion, as well as that 
resulting from birth, as a good basis upon which to build a great national- 
ity. The statistical fiend points out that there are many regiments in the 
christian group. There are the Roman Catholic and the Protestant divi- 
sions, and those number, Protestants 5,680, Catholics 4,122. 

The Protestants are divided into Methodists, 1,754 ; Presbyterians, 1,563 ; 
Church of England, 1,337 ; Baptists, 629 ; all others, 397. The “‘blessed clergy” 
for the 10,000 number 15, giving each one an average of 700 souls to agon- 
ize over. The Jews have doubled their number in ten years. The Metho- 
dists are proportionately more ; the Presbyterians have held their own, and 
the Church of England just a little more than held their own during the 
ten years. . The Roman Catholics are 21 fewer in the group of 10,000 than 
they were ten years ago. ‘ Bystander” began to make remarks upon the 
great loss of man-power involved in having so many denominations, the 
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scattering of spiritual forces caused by the incessant rivalries of the denom- 
inations—-the poorly paid clergy, &c. But his friend remarked that the 
morale of an army was heightened by the regimental sub-divisions and he 
did not see why morals should not be benefitted by the denominational re- 
giments ; besides, each clergyman was a man of light and leading, and 
so the more of them, within reason, the more elevated the tone and the high- 
er the intellectuality of the whole mass of the people. 


252. Marshalled on the green before the council hall of the nation, the 
10,000 received orders to re-form. They do so, and now we see that the 
two divisions represent the dwellers in the country and those in towns. Of 
the first there are 7,122 and of the second 2,878. Ten years ago the figures. 
were country folk 7,890 and city folk 2,110. In 1881, 79 per cent of the 
people lived in the country. In 1891, 71 per cent. ‘ Bystander” points. 
out that a portion of this increase in the urban population is nominal rather 
than real ; because many cities in 1891 included annexations of territory the 
population of which in 1881 was taken with the rural parts, and because 
many towns have been incorporated in the 10 years, their population being 
thus segregated and added to the urban population in that way, at the same 
time increasing the number of the city folk and diminishing the number of 
country people. But taken as they stand there on the green, the rural 
group far exceed the town’s people and show the extent to which Canada is 
a country for agriculture, mining and fishing. 


253. A few questions are asked of the country folk. How many are oc- 
cupiers of land? 1,284 hands go up in the air. 

How many are owners as well as occupiers? 1,091 hands remain in the 
air. The 193 hands which were withdrawn represent occupiers who are: 
tenants or employees. 

How many are owners of from 50 to 200 acres? 590 hands are still up. 

“‘ Bystander” remarks upon this showing that there is not much absen-- 
tee landlordism in Canada; not much danger of tenantry questions coming 
up to vex the country. 


254. A movement of the hosts, and they are shuffled again. 7,001 on 
one side of the central walk declare that they canread. 2,999 on the other 
side of the walk confess that they cannot read ; of course 1,249 of these are 
children under 5 years old and some few are Indians. But about 70 per 
cent of the whole population can read. 

The 7,000 suffer a diminution of 428 and the 2,999 receive a corres- 
ponding increase, and now the groups stand 6,572 who can write and 3,428 
who cannot write—making about 66 per cent of the population able to sign 
their names. 

The statistical fiend puts in his oar and tells ‘“‘ Bystander” that Prince 
Edward Island has a larger percentage of children under ten years of age 
able to read than any other province ; that Ontario has the largest percent- 
age of children under 10 years able to write; that in every province 
excepting Manitoba a larger proportion of girls under 10 can read than of 
boys under 10, and that in Canada 8,920 girls from 10 to 19 years of age 
in every 10,000 girls of that age period can write, while of boys 8,520 can 
write in every 10,000. Either the girls are quicker to learn or the boys, 
from the nature of their employments, do not find the necessity as great. 
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But “Bystander” remarks that it is a good thing for a country to 
stand so high in educational matters, and a better thing for the future that 
reading and writing are becoming so much the accomplishments of the girls 
of the land, and prophesies that in another ten years Canada will stand at 
the head of all countries in the proportion of the people able to read and 
write, even surpassing the people of Scandinavia, who beat the world in the 
proportion of adults able to write, probably because of the long winter nights. 


255. But here comes out of the marshalled host a little group evidently 
afflicted—the defectives of the group. Here are 28 who are insane, 7 who 
are blind and 10 who are deaf mutes. A similar group ten years ago would 
have 5 fewer insane, the same number of blind and 2 more deaf mutes. 

Insanity has increased somewhat in Canada. ‘“ Bystander” thinks that 
this is a fact in every country. But the friend at his elbow says that 
Canada suffers from having the insane of other countries dumped upon her 
shores, and adduces the fact that while native-born Canadians constitute 
8,661 persons in every 10,000, less than 16 of the insane are native-born. 
Out of the 28 there should be 24 native-born ; there are but 16. 

We look sadly upon the little group of defectives, but we rejoice that 
they are cared for in asylums, and that Canada has a large proportion of 
her defective classes looked after. 


256. But as these go back to the crowd, another little group separates 
itself and takes position in the corner of the grass plot nearest the Minis- 
ter of Justice’s office. They are the criminals of the country, and number 
74; about five of them are females and the remainder males. About 10 are 
young offenders under 16 years of age. About 56 come from cities’ and 
towns. About one-fifth can neither read nor write. 


257. Look again at the 10,000 group. For each 10,000 there are 
deposits in the Government and postal savings banks to the amount of 
$104,334, and insurance on their lives to the amount of $562,549. A 
similar group in 1891 would have $238,833 insurance and $54,390 of 
deposited savings. 


258. Of those 10,000, 140 will die during the year. 380 of them will 


be infants. 


259. This typical group will have 2,982 horses, 8,402 cattle and 5,201 
sheep ; an increase of 533 horses and 460 cattle, and a decrease of 1,848 
sheep, compared with 1881. 


260. But as a final exhibition the great group divides up, and 766 
persons stand apart. 

They form the industrial corps whose duty is to supply, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the group of 10,000 with what they need in the way of 
manufactures of all kinds. 

They separate into four groups, and as we count them we find that there 
ere 566 men, 145 women, 40 boys, and 14 girls (girls and boys under 16 
years of age). Thus the industrial corps is made up of 74 per cent of men, 
19 per cent of women, 5 per cent of boys, and 2 per cent of girls. 
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If we could summon from the past a similar group of 1881 we would find 
589 persons confronting the 766 ; 448 men standing opposite to the 566 of 
1891 ; 95 women opposite to the 145; 34 boys opposite to the 40, and 12 
girls opposite to the 15. 

Stated statistically, the group of 1891 shows an increase of 26 per cent 
in the number of men, of 53 per cent in the number of women, of 17 per 
cent in the number of boys, and of 25 per cent in the number of girls. 
The extent to which women have supplanted men is seen in the fact that 
while, in 1881, seventy-six out of every hundred of the industrial corps. 
were men, and 17 were women; in 1891, 74 were men and 19 women ; 
there has been, therefore, a displacement of 2 men in every 100 by 2 women. 

‘‘ Bystander” refrains from discussing the problem of women labour and 
child labour, satisfied that it has not attained the dimensions of a problem 
in Canada, and that all will agree that it is a good thing that women are find- 
ing avenues for occupation to a greater degree than they had them in 1881. 

In every ten thousand persons there is one person connected with the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition; 22 with books and stationery, printers, 
engravers, book-binders, &v.; 30 concerned in carriage-making, and in making 
the rolling stock for the railways, the street cars, &c.; 6 engaged in making 
or working with chemicals as photographers, salt-workers, or making fertiliz- 
ing compounds, &c.; 22 employed in making drinks and stimulants, &c., the 
sugar with which we sweeten the cup that cheers but not inebriates, the 
beer, whisky and wine, the tobacco and cigars, and aerated waters; 6 who 
work in flax and cordage, twine and nets, making the sails and ropes for 
the ships and the tents which are dotting our glens and seashores dur- 
ing summer holidays ; 106 busy in grinding the wheat, baking the flour, 
canning the fish, the fruits and the vegetables, making the cheese and the 
butter in factories ; 40 working up furniture, paints, colours, doors, blinds, 
house decorating, &c.; 4 engaged in electroplating, watch-making, gold and 
silver smithing ; 53 employed in making boots and shoes, lasts and pegs, 
leather, harness, saddlery, &c.; 8 occupied in connection with gas works, 
electric lighting, oil refineries, lamps, Wc. ; 102 engaged in making mach- 
inery, tools, implements, stoves, sewing machines, horseshoes, cutlery, 
bicycles, locks, safes, saws, springs, &c.—the Tubal Cains of the country, the 
workers in iron and other metals, the men whose skill supplies that mar- 
vellous illustration of man’s capacity, the steam engine that makes pos- 
sible rapid travel and transit by land and by sea; 3 making brooms and 
brushes, soaps and candies, glue and glycerine; 172 connected with saw- 
mills, carpenters’ shops, paper-mills, lath-mills, pulp-mills, Wc. ; 4 making 
musical instruments ; 8 making ships and boats; 26 working in stone, clay 
and glass ; 148 in textile fabrics and dress, and 3 in miscellaneous wares. 

Among those working in textile fabrics and dress are 35 milliners and 
dressmakers. When these were separating themselves into a group, 
‘“‘ Bystander” said, “ In several of these the number is considerably greater 
than in 1881. The number has grown more rapidly than the growth of 
population. There are more shoemakers than in 1881—more separate 
establishments—some of them small, employing only two or three hands. 
This is a good thing. The complaint in other lands is that combinations of 
capital are developing the factory system to an inordinate degree ; that in 
consequence the rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer. Mr. Henry 
George says, ‘In the United States it is clear that squalor and misery and 
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the vices and crimes that spring from everywhere increase as the village 
grows to the city and the march of development brings the advantage of 
the improved methods of production and exchange.’ 

“Of course there is a residuum of the population which from various 
causes is outside of the general progress a country makes, and this residuum 
increases year by year, so that the city which ten years ago had 400 now 
thas 500—an increase of 100, or one quarter more. But the city may have 
increased its population one quarter more, so that proportionately the 
residuum of ‘ne’er do wells’ is no larger than it was. 

‘‘ But surely the development of industries employing a few hands in each 
establishment is more likely to create an independent, energetic class of 
workers than the development of factory hfe. Twenty men ‘in ten shoe- 
makers’ shops making shoes and boots are better than twenty men in one 
factory, obedient to one manager. ‘Twenty seamstresses making their living 
and maintaining themselves in a dozen homes are better than twenty seam- 
stresses in one shop. 

“That this country has developed its industrial life along these lines is a 
good sign. 

“This country is largely free from the perplexities of other countries. It 
has no great strikes. The anarchist finds no sympathy in Canada. May 
it not be that the freedom—this absence of sympathy—are due to the fact 
that the industrial life of the Dominion has developed so surprisingly in the 
small establishment and not in the factory.” 

But now we have, as a finale to the show in connection with this indus- 
trial corps, a representation of the amount of work done. This, of course, 
is based upon the output of all the establishments in which the men and 
women, boys and girls of the country earn their livelihood. 

It is a pantomime. There are ten figures of varying dimensions. The 
first is a somewhat stout young fellow with 1891 on his hat-band and 
$32,255,192 in large figures on his paunch. MHand-in-hand with him is 
another with 1881 on his hat-band and $20,734,080 on his paunch. As 
they skip on to the stage, 1891 says to 1881 : “Here Iam. Iam group No. 1 
of the industries of 1891 and am made up of the industries whose annual 
output is under $2,000. Wetwo are the infant industries of the land in 
1891 and in 1881. I’ve grown in the ten years as you see from the figures 
which show that the infant industries have an output of $11,521,112 more 
in 1891 than they had in 1881.” 

As they separate and pass one to the left and the other to the right of 
the stage, two statelier individuals step forward. They wear hat-bands with 
1881 and 1891, and have on their paunches, 1881, $64,939,604, and 1891, 
$93,260,957, That the 1891 of group No. 2 which represents industries 
having an annual output of from $2,000 to $12,000 has grown is evident. 
He is nearly half as big again as his companion, and the figures $28,321,353 
show how much the increase has been. Wheeling to left and right, the two 
take position alongside of their fellows of group No. 1 ; and group No. 3 steps 
to the front. 1881 has the figures $36,808,242, and 1891 carries the 
figures $47,709,005. The difference, $10,900,763, shows the increase in 
output between 1891 and 1881 in group No. 3, which is the result of the 
labour of those of the industrial establishments of the land whose output 
is from $12,000 to $25,000 a year. These move off to either side and two 
burly people step to the front ; 1891 wears on his paunch $42,238,542 and 
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1881 carries $33,482,170, the difference, $8,756,372, being the gain in out- 
put of establishments having an annual output of from $25,000 to $50,000. 
As these turn to left and right the couple of No. 5 come on. They wear 
upon their expansive chests the figures $260,795,190 and $153,767,771, the 
bigger figure being 1891 and the difference being $107,027,419, which re- 
presents the increased output of the industrial establishments of 1891, 
whose output was from $50,000 up. These wheel into place and take line 
with Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, and as they wheel on No. | to bring themselves 
into view of the audience, they show two comparisons, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
of 1881 with each other, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of 1891 with each other, and 
No. 1, 1881, with No. 1, 1891; No. 2 of 1881 with No. 2 of 1891, and so 
on. As you look you see that No. | of 1891 is just the same height as No. 
1 of 1881, but he is more than half as stout again; that No. 2 of 1891 is 
shorter than No. 2 of 1881, but nearly half as stout again; that No. 3 of 
1891 is shorter by nearly one-quarter than No. 3 of 1881, but is a third 
stouter ; that No. 4 of 1891 is shorter than No. 4 of 1881, but more than 
a quarter stouter, and that No. 5 is longer by one-twentieth and stouter by 
nearly three-quarters more. 

If you represent No. 1 of 1881 by a boy of 5 feet high and weighing 
100 lbs., No. 1 of 1891 would be a boy of 5 feet high weighing 156 lbs. ; 
No. 2 of 1881 by a boy of 5 feet 2 inches weighing 114 lbs., No. 2 of 1891 
would be a boy of 5 feet 1 inch weighing 173 Ibs., and so on. 


261. The following tables being of general interest are given in full :— 


BIRTH PLACES OF THE PEOPLE IN CANADA, 1881 AND 1891. 


1881 1891. 
PROVINCES. Born Born Born Born 
in in other in in other 

Canada. Countries. Canada. Countries. 

Ontario sere iow rots ae eal 1,496,744 430,211 1,708,702 405,619 
EXD YS) SY ON I Pane BS ew TE ee er Ne | 1,282,225 76,802 1,406,514 82,021 
INOV AMS COLLAR are ey ame ee oe 412,589 27,960 423,890 26,506 
ENS We Drei Ath. gemtehis neers Gees | 289,965 31,268 299, 154 22,109 
IMlermmitoloeh 2. Se6 ebeoss de HACER Ee Rh We 45,757 16,503 | 108,017 44,489 
SEL UIS He COMMAND ete ree ane oe 34,957 14,492 56,851 41,322 
Prince haward Island 2.5 fa... o eae 99,369 93522 || 102,652 6,426 
North-west Territories....... ....... 53,886 2,560 80,097 18,870 
Cana ee ere oy | 3,715,492 609,318 | 4,185,877 647,362 
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263. From the preceding table it is found that the population of the 
several provinces had their birth-places in Canada, other British Possessions 
and Foreign Countries, in the following proportions, in 1881 and 1891 :— 


PROPORTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN IN CANADA, 
1881 AND 1891. 


1881 1891. 
PROVINCES. ie 
Born Born | Born Born Born Born 
in in British else- in in British else- 
Canada. | Possessions.! where. |Canada.| Possessions. | where. 
ONtaATiOuse era le oss (io 18°4 4°0 80°8 15°5 oe 
Cachecemt.. 2. Sasa. ua ee 94°3 3°8 1'9 94°5 37 1°8 
INOWa COLA santas toe 93°6 5:4 1°0 94°1 4°8 AUER 
New Brunswick...... ..... 90°2 TS 2°(0) 93°1 B72 ey 
Manitola. foeer ss. ‘ 73°5 1522 to.3 70°8 18°5 107 
British Coltimipiaoss.a ee. 2 10°% ae al ir? a7 °9 QIes 20°6 
Prince Edward Island...... 91°2 8:1 Oey 94°1 Die Or Tas 
MlroMLernitOness mera vam ahd GOTO, 0:5 4°0 80°9 13°0 67 
Canna fee oes: 85°9 1b eat 3°0 86°6 1Oat 3°3 


264. The proportion of native-born has increased in the four clder pro- 
vinces and in Prince Edward Island, while it has decreased very consider- 
ably in the newer portions of the Dominion, showing that those portions 
are largely settled by immigration from outside the country. Manitoba 
has evidently received a very large proportion of her increased population 
from the other provinces. 


In the United States the foreign-born were 14°77 per cent of the whole 
population in 1890, against 13°32 per cent in 1880, leaving the native-born 
85:23 per cent in 1890, and 86°68 per cent in 1880. Canada has, there- 
fore, a somewhat larger proportion of its inhabitants native-born, and has 
increased the proportion in the decade 1881-1891, while the United States 
decreased their proportion of native-born in the same decade. Including 
those born under the British flag in other parts of the Empire with the 
native-born, there is only 3°3 per cent of the population of Canada that is. 
foreign-born. 


265. The religions of the people of Canada as ascertained by the census 
of 1891 are given on the following page :— 


1H 
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266. The religions of the people in the unorganized territory, as far as 
could be ascertained, were, Church of England, 1,800 ; Roman Catholic, 
1,336 ; Methodists, 178 ; Presbyterians, 51; Lutherans, 2; Unitarians, 4 ; 
Protestants, 15, and not specitied, 28,782. 


267. The number of Pagans or Indians still adhering to the belief of 
their fathers, according to the report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 
1893, was 16,427, distributed as follows :— 


CONEAPTO We 1. aetna alates Ces Sy Ie ise 1,258 
Ie Sh G1 SOR oc pc Mat A a Rite ol Sie PE Mi ba ROEM ais vote Mee eee Sree 3,083 
PS VICISUMC OLIN Lane tae kee ce alee ial A oy SN Lh ea, 4,869 
DeMP ervicoriee ass ee thn AE MN they Reals SPT OLY ai £00, 7,217 

16,427 


The exact number cannot be definitely ascertained. 


268. The following table is a comparative statement of the numbers of 
the leading denominations in 1881 and 1891, showing also the proportion 
each denomination bore to the whole population at each census :— 


1881. 1891. 

RELIGIONS. $$ 

Proportion Proportion 
; Number. to Total Number. to Total 

Population. | Population. 
oman: Gatholics:.snue i pyar | 1,791,982 41°43 |! 1,992,017 | 41°21 
INE CUOCISES eae tian iiert Bee stelle h Riese 742,981 Le18 847,765 17°54 
respy borane sweet kee ariy oe Pass 676,165 15°63 755,326 15°63 
Church op Mnglande s9 vsc aes ol ek | 577,414 13°34) 646,059 183° ai 
BAD el Steet ce wink ak MAR dees te 296,525 6°85 303,839 | 6°29 
STE OL ATIC MRE Wehr ects ose adie oes 46,350 LA0G 63,982 | Loz 
Congregationalists: 2 5.007, beet sce 26,900 62 28,157" | 58 
Diserples Oly tras 5 ERR ai hg En | 20,193 47 12,763 26 
Brethren, 22.2. . Peek ph NS MG A eae 8,831 20 1E037) Fi 24 
ALG VG LISS De Aten seen cs ee Dk FEAL 16 6,354: Te 
OA eEe ere nh bar nae aan se Se 6,553 15 4,650 10 
TrOGoatan (Saree rrn es gs ed et. 6,519 15 12,253 25 
Universal iste cso. oe eee sae 4,517 10 3,186 OT 
OW Saeed Pane Series oy ts eames. ec 2,393 06 6,414 13 
(Wa Lbarinhine ee oe se at ce oe Aes te 2,126 05 ei 04 
DOLvaulOlATIM Vals oi xs ewhhe dl vant. oe ee BED cl pe ee ns 13,949 29 
Other denominations: ssyer hs 6 kd 14,269 | 33 33,756 70 
INGE Specie ayn aera jecehe sneans Wane *93,881 | Que *89,355 1°85 


*Pagans included. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


269. The census definition of an industrial establishment is “any place 
where one or several persons are engaged in manufacturing, altering, mak- 
ing up or changing from one shape into another, materials for sale, use, or 
consumption.” This definition is the one which guided the enumerators in 
the census of 1891, and also in the census of 1881 and 1871. 

The object aimed at in each of the three census-takings is the same, viz., 
to obtain full statistics of the small as well as of the large industries of the 


11} 
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country. The chief characteristics of the country’s development during the 
decade 1881-1891 appears, from the returns of the census, to be, Ist, the 
upspringing of numerous small industries, and 2nd, the great increase in 
the large industries having an output of $50,000 and upwards. With 
regard to the first, that was a characteristic of the country’s growth in 
1881, but’not so marked a characteristic as was shown in 1891, ten years 
after. Fault has been found with the census of 1891 because so many in- 
dustries employing one or two hands were taken. They were in the 
country. The enumerators had for their guidance the same definition as 
that placed in the hands of the enumerators of 1881 for their guidance. 
They would not have done their sworn duty if they had not taken these 
small industrial establishments. 

The Statistical Branch of the Department of Agriculture exercised great 
care in compiling the returns of the enumerators, and cut out all very small 
industries, where the output, though making a large sum in the aggregate, 
was in each individual case evidently an adjunct to a regular occupation, 
rather than the occupation by which a livelihood was obtained. 


270. For the purpose of presenting the results of the census of 1891 in 
as compact a form as possible, the industrial establishments have been 
grouped together, not with scientific accuracy, but with the design of bring- 
ing together in the groups such industries as are more or less allied to each 
other, so that comparison with similar groups, as obtained by the census of 
1881, can be made. 

These groups are arranged alphabetically for convenience, and give par- 
ticulars of number of establishments, number of employees, annual amount 
of wages paid, and annual value of output. 


271.—A RMS AND AMMUNITION. 


ie 
a é 
S ; S Value 
INDUSTRY. ne Capital. i < Wages. of 
6 8 og Output. 
3 F heal 
Zi Z 
$ $ $ 
Vartridge-making eo." sans .w ees | 610,000 273 85,597 492,555 
Dynamite works... acs. we aee 2 4,000 3 1,500 9,500 
TUMPOWGEL DIILIS'. manhole mor i 406,925 152 68,350 547,000 
Gaimemithing iy. emi ede 41 86,086 67 19,947 56,150 
Census of 1891—Total....... 54 1,107,011 495 175,394 1,105,205 
Census of 1881—Total....... 41 189,650 146 62,847 309,755 


The chief change in the above is in cartridge-making, the Government. 
having established a factory in Quebec in 1882. 
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272.—-BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


INDUSTRY. 


Bank-note engraving....... .... 
oceic« DATICLENN Ss ote es eee) ah) as : 
Electro-stereotyping.... ....... 
Engraving and lithographing .. 
Engravers’ supplies. .......... 
Printing and Dae ns 
Stationery 


er) 


Gxt leet) a ie ete: ce. \ije w/e, 'sitey/e-0. 


Census of 1891—Total. 


Census of 1881—Total....... 


No. of Establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


g 
200,000 


10,540,431 
5,619,810 


No. of 
Employees. 


100 
1,323 
40 
646 


Me. Le 
90 


9,906 


6,975 


$ 


60,000 
407,164 
20,000 
265,747 
1,000 
3,099,632 
22,000 


3,875,543 
2,256, 055 
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10,553,487 
6,792,830 


The principal development in the above has been in printing and pub- 
lishing, these establishments having increased by 194. 


273. CARRIAGES, &c. 


INDUSTRY. 


Carriage and waggon making. . 
Carriage top making... .......2. 
Hub and spoke ‘“‘ 

Invalid and baby chairs making.. 
Rolling stockim. 2 oss Lu vee: 


ee eee 


Census of 1881—Total. 


No. of Establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


$ 

8,029,621 
43,075 
106,895 
51,300 
2,592,984 
13,858 
80,552 


10,918,285 
5,443,893 


Employees. 


No. of 


5 
120 


14,462 


11,939 


Wages. 


| 2,999,572 
20,359 
30,010 
43,400 

2,235,524 

2,400 
38,690 
[Seen 


5,369,946 
3,583,327 


Value 
of 


Output. 


$ 


9,744,416 
79,680 
105,400 
145,500 
9,460,525 
13,600 
162,460 


19,711,581 
10,588,847 


In this group there has been general growth and considerable specializa- 
tion of industries, 15 industrial establishments having been taken which 
did not appear at all in the returns of 1881. 
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INDUSTRY. 


Baking powder and flavouring 
OXUTACUS. <=. eile Rate sheen ate Ve MenOe te 
Chemical establishments ........ 
Dyeing and scouring .. 
ION GILIZOY Rs on: Steg etae Lek Tle ae x 
Hair works 
Ink making 
Litharge works 
Methylated spirits. 0.7 3.) 4... 
Patent medicings.."....0 2. 2accis y a 
Photographers : 
Photographic supplies........... 
DalGAWVOTES cop ene Ne curse ete on hol 
Superphosphates wee eel nei 
Vaseline 
Washing -COMpOUNOS. <0. Gee 


oe, 6, (e) wiae ss tele’ =, lke; (0, <i asite tel =)-« 


Census of 1891—Total. 


Census of 1881—Total....... 


274. CHEMICALS. 


No. of Establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


321,550 
2,000 
1,950,406 
355,186 


50. ai0 6; 0) a eae 


4,188,127 
1,385,819 
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Wages. 


$ 


98,925 
500 
339,711 
80,890 
5,000 
6,535 
7,538 
800 
2,400 
101,060 
228,738 
7,500 
67,690 
30,801 
3,000 
600 


981,628 
324,193 


$ 


671,150 
1,200 
2,008, 100 
345,504 
20,000 
41,850 
55,500 
3,000 
80,000 
789,400 
849,126 
22,150 
342,920 
244,469 
30,000 
1,050 


5,505,419 
9,452,771 


In this group, chemical establishments, photographic galleries and patent 
medicines show the chief increase ; salt works diminished by 8. 


275.—DRINKS AND STIMULANTS. 


INDUSTRY. 


Aerated waters...........-...4. 
Brewers and malscers............ 
Cidemimakino wi anes see xt 
Ongar Tactorien. cr cane hn eae oe le 
Cocoa and chocolate making..... 
Coffee and spice mills. .... : 

Condensed milk 
Distiterios (ane owiee ck, ye tee 
Sorgum syrups, &....... at ohare 
Sugar refineriesaeee. o4.. ae 
obacco working. mh... 0% see 3 
Wine making tee. c2 2%. 


Census of 1891—Total....... 


Census of 1881—Total... .. 


No. of Establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


939,371 
8,533,164 
142,845 
1,673,238 
34,500 
532,641 
15,C00 
7,054,000 
26,290 
5,924,400 
9,158,150 
396,475 


27,430,074 
10,231,321 


Employees. 


No. of 


10,938 
7,294 


3,642,242 
2,054,832 


83,000 
2,199, 600- 
56,899 
17,127,100 
2,375,321 
254,489 


33,729,826 
20,078,306 
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In this group there has been great growth in the manufacture of aerated 
waters. Breweries have increased by 6. Tobacco and cigars show very 
considerable increase. JDistilleries have decreased by 6. Wine-making 
establishments have increased by 31. 


276.—FIBROUS MATERIAL. 


a 
3 : 
3 sa Value 
INDUSTRY. 2 Capital. I Wages of 
ron co Output 
6 ox 
Z Z 
$ 
Aabestis swore. tices oitec’s es 3 32,250 23 7,850 32,500 
ACER CU OVIOR: gs fei.) sear eisls, sea Ges 2 141,090 52 18,350 265,800 
Cordage, rope and twine........ 21 2,370,395 819 219,897 1,723,534 
Hashing tackle s.4-4.0.. N02. , 42 13,674 73 9,344 36,158 
Flax and scutching mills........ 50 489,663 1,521. 234,677 709,115 
NOt MIAKING. Cosas wir eee. (oa ass 43 812 101 4,060 11,022 
Sail ANE ak one nee ae ery aR 55 68,031 166 56,206 244,940 
Pent and‘awnings $75.42 6... .4--. 32 119,410 206 76,874 425,902 
Census of 1891—Total....... 248 3,230,020 2,961 627,258 3,448,971 
Census of 1881—Total. .... 60 962,550 1,385 263,925 1,258,472 


In this group there has been a great development. Tents and awnings 
have increased from 2 establishments in 1881 to 32 in 1891. Sail and net- 
making do not appear in the returns of 1881 as separate industries. They 
may be in the “ Miscellaneous ” of 1881, among the 284 industrial establish- 
ments, the details of which examination shows impossible to separate. 


277.—_FOODS—VEGETABLE. 


fe 

= ® 

s >. Value. 

INDUSTRY. 2 Capital. a Wages of 

68 Oo 8 Output. 

of 6s 

qi Zi 

q $ $ 
bakeries’ were ot foetus ates 1,656 4,781,605 4,551 1,607,335 | 11,148,567 
Chickory kilns..... eet freee z ob 5 7 2,650 
Confectionery irs: ea: 280 2,284,284 2,492 669,218 4,284,631 
Dried fruits and vegetables...... 36 96, 250 431 30,95 146,296 
Migme anc rise malls cy. cerns 2,550 | 23,039,041 6,317 2,366,931 | 52,423,286 
Fruit and vegetable canning..... 52 553,800 2,241 165, 494 042 
Macaroni and vermicelli ........ 1 5,000 20 2,500 9,000 
Prekie(naking sr yeaa! be Sees Li 94,773 89 20,090 119,700 
Preparedrcattie food... .2. 220s... 3 2,50 6 2,050 4,530 
Preserved fruit and jellies...... 8 17,720 63 8,520 38, 236 
Preserved: £0007 create te oe Bk 2,000 3 2,000 8,000 
MV IDEGRTSWOLKA. sad en tess 27 440,385 302 109, 480 685,550 
Wenshiimna king 5% 4 1 hg Se eas eA 8 3 22,300 53 17,235 45,000 
Census of 1891-—Total....... 4,638 | 31,342,768 | 16,573 5,002,553 | 69,806,988 
Census of 1881—Total....... 8,950 | 17,777,022 | 19,111 3,810,662 | 54,282,140 
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The growth in this group has been general. Bakeries and confectioneries 
have increased by 756. Part of this increase is due to the specialization of 
the business, confectioners in 1881 having been bakers as well. Flour and 
grist mills show increase. Preserved articles of food in 1881 returned 339 
establishments, but as some of these included animal foods as well as 
vegetable, some of them should be credited to the next class. It is impos- 
sible to separate them, the returns of 1881 not specifying in sufficient detail 
the nature of the raw material used. For general purposes of comparison, 
the classes of vegetable and animal food should be taken together. This 
has been done at the end of animal foods. It will be seen that the indus- 
tries grouped under these two heads have attained large proportions. Not- 
withstanding the reduction in the price of flour, in the ten years, the value 
of the output of the flour mills in the census returns of 1891 is nearly 
$11,000,000 more than in 1881. Fruit and vegetable canning and pickle 
making have developed at a great rate. 


278. -FOODS—ANIMAL. 


5 
a DM 
= S 
oe iS Value 
INDUSTRY. Be | Capital. 2. Wages. of 
oO rom Output. 
ent} ) 
Z q 
$ $ $ 
Cheese LAckOriesa. | ih m.os/sckee seis 1,565 2,586,599 3,013 758,067 9,784, 288 
Creameries., )..4.05.. Pe Rien | Lege 170 540,598 425 106,303 913,591 
rs MAC AMTINE Ee ieee.) eh 390 2,894,224 | 13,781 974,832 3,091,293 
Doge CLIE ITN ig eh aye Ad Shc Keer 4,627 3,133,072 | 15,704 1,066,584 4,882,302 
Meat Canningter a. fon. sant a 1 12,000 9 2,500 7,000 
GUMS CUIPITIS yore ae. Mae 527 2,173,077 1,690 503,053 7,125,831 
Census of 1891—Total...... 7,280 | 11,839,570 | 34,622 3,406,339 | 25,804,305 
Census of 1881—Total....... 988 2,568,129 3,176 622,141 9,890,065 
Total animal and vegetable foods, 
igo! 1) Wo ASAE ape i ee LES ok Bee 11,918 | 42,682,338 | 51,195 8,408,892 | 95,611,293 
Total animal and vegetable foods, 
j Rote Neiieateon a aap mWememaee TURP ed Ih 0 Bb 4,938 |. 20,371,551 | 22,293 4,432,803 | 64,172,205 


The great increase in cheese factories has been the most important 


change in this group, as may be seen from the following comparison with 
the census of 1881 :— 


1881. 1891. 
Number ofstactories .) >. aan ee 8 ee 709 1,565 
Capital invested. oc... <eadiiic .$ 1,021,435 $ 2,586,599 
‘Persons employed. ig eae oe. eae. 2, 3,013 
"WiamesyDaid ss ck). Barone tua awe ee ater $ 382,615 $ 753,067 
Valne ofteawematerial ) tse. oe ee ete 4,264,798 6,804,611 
WV aluecot outputs :ecies Ji ks Mere ee ae 5,464,454 9,784,288 


The increase in creameries, or butter factories, was also very great, the 
number rising from 46 to 170, and the output from $341,478 to $913,591. 
There has likewise been great development in all the canning industries, 
including meat and fish. 
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279.—FURNITURE AND HOUSES AND BUILDINGS. 


INDUSTRY. 


| 
| 
| 


Cabinet and furniture...... .... 
By ceric call Lee oa a A, San ee Ar 
Elevator factories........:...... 
Plouse decorating. 225. 2h Ss 
1 Byline cin Sarl ha Wore He aan ene RAS Lene 
Mantel and grate making....... 

Mattress ‘making: .49 41... 
Paints and varnish making...... 
Painting and glazing... ..i,.. «. 

Plaster and stucco........ ..... 
(Juilting factory 
Roofing material.. ........ 
Sash, doors and blinds 
Spring, bed making.. ... 2.00/22 .044 


fe) Sine) 61.6) /e\he, ets: 


Census of 1891—Total 


eeoeees 


Census of 1881—Total 


No. of Establish- 


Sees 
iw) 
GO 
far) 


19 


169 
& 
> 
= Value 
Capital. q Wages. of 
Of Output. 
fe) 
Z 
$ $ $ 
6,094,435 | 7,180 | 2,432,771 | 7,706,093 
420,305 243 85,960 251,175 
88,475 79 33,875 117,600 
77,000 45 27,000 54,000 
1,405,104 | 2,575 465,974 | 1,444,453 
187,200 240 79,800 562,400 
78,569 197 58,286 286,053 
1,462,275 537 213,320 | 1,933,825 
606,362 | 1,408 500,537 | 1,517,470 
377,672 403 134,943 307,086 
7,000 3 1,000 10,000 
221100 360 142;.930 784,160 
7,108,076 | 5,807 | 2,309,267 | 9,891,510 
79,582 106 29,093 127,536 
18,213,155 | 19,183 | 6,514,756 | 24,993,361 
7,492,908 | 12,809 3 A23,150.-| 513,777,380 


There has been fair development in this group. The number of lime 


kilns was less by 90 in 1891 than in 1881. 
made by 252 more establishments in 1891 than in 1881. 


niture show 117 more establishments. 


280.—GOLD AND SILVER. 


Sash, doors and blinds were 
Cabinet and fur- 


—— 


INDUSTRY. 


Hlectroplating ss. sc... as Le. ae 
Homa e lV yOr kl, om yale. ten ei 
Golmbleatomakinesy..< 2.4.08 3% 
Gold and silver smithing........ 
Jewel case making 


CC eC a EC) ACCT 5) 


-e@eres 


f Hstablish- 
ments. 


No.o 


SB 
a 
Capital. a 
Rays] 
fe) 
ZA 
$ 
386,775 239 
13,500 5 
13,200 8 
31,925 44 
1,650 8 
2,540,081 1,619 
2,987,131 | 1,923 
668,616 


948 | 


Wages. 


101,615 
1,500 
3,000 

25,025 
850 
648, 342 


780,332 
304,942 


$ 


3,090,501 
1,175,591 


In this class there is also an increase in specialized industries, and a large 
increase in the number of manufacturing watchmakers and jewellers. 
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281.—-LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES, &c. 


4 | 
= o Value 
INDUSTRY. coe Capital. 3 Wages. of 
6 § iey= Output. 
6 § ox 
A A 
$ $ 
Belt ands hose.ce ea «Svea to 6 251,000 143 62,640 511,000 
Bootsand shoes enh ses ae ee 5,398 9,648,639 | 18,041 4,916,464 | 18,990,381 
Harness and saddlery........... 1,553 2,546,583 3,069 1,001,629 3,988,001 
Dash ands peg eee hese it 67,000 9 28,630 72,500 
Leather lace face ees \ . Pee ey. 2 20,400 44 9,000 35,000 
Moroeco leather” ca.0c. $5 Ste oe 1 35,000 45 15,000 150,000 
Danneries . bilan si 802 6,322, 963 4,263 1,522,007 | 11,422,860 
Census of 1891—Total...... 1,778.\° 18,891,585 | 25,699 7,555,370 | 35,169,742 
Census of 1881—Total ...... 6,813 | 14,321,034 | 27,513 6,722,730 | 36,505,272 


There is in the above class an increase in the total number of establish- 
ments, and in the capital invested, and in the wages paid, but a decrease in 
the number of employees and in the total output. The quantity of these 
manufactures has doubtless greatly increased, but the value has diminished. 
Boots and shoes are much below the price in 1881, and No. 1 hides, which 
averaged at wholesale in Montreal, in 1881, $9.70, averaged in 1891 only 
$5.59 per 100 pounds. The chief decrease has been in tanneries, of which 
there were 1,012 establishments in 1881, and 802 in 1891, while their out- 
put had fallen from $15,144,535 in 1881 to $11,422,860 in 1891. 


282.—_LIGHTING. 


5 

3 8 

s = Value 

INDUSTRY. com Capital. < Wages. of 

6 § og Outout 

oF a 

A Z 

$ 
Hlectric:appliances........ 0.0)... 8 173,448 186 71,500 329,700 
Plectric light works... /c.4..2. 0.5 80 4,113,771 763 297,684 1,154,149 
Blectricssupplies oa ss dao 15 1,389,365 241 96,500 535,152 
Etshsol refineries eau) aoe 30 64,113 189 PASE. 71,305 
CAREWOUK Gs alacant 2 ADA 13.119 019 1,164 496,661 2,796,697 
Lamps and chandeliers.......... 3 74,300 55 19,075 45,150 
IE RAMAU OPIS 3.5.57 AREY ee et en pe ee af 12,000 15 7,000 20,000 
Match factories....... . ee Ee ol 12 336,650 1,039 143,064 434,953 
Onlwehineriés:% sie: ses LEE ARS. 21 1,873,918 276 140,370 2,064,115 
Parent fuels. coast weet ie et: 1 2,630 6 1,800 14,500 
Street laripsite phen et nate 1 176,000 8 1,000 20,000 
| oe 
Census of 1891—Total...... 226 | 21,335,314 | 3,894 1,259,165 7,485,721 
Census of 1881—Total .. 108 7,874,037 2,169 611,769 | 5,843,616 


In this group considerable changes have taken place during the ten years. 
Electricity has been given a commanding position, and though gas works 
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have increased from 36 in 1881 to 49 in 1891, and their continued value to 
the wage-earner is seen in the fact that 1,164 hands were employed in 1891, 
against 1,062 in 1881, yet against the 2 employees returned in 1881 as con- 


nected with electricity, there were 1,190 wage-earners in 1891. 


283.—-MACHINES, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Mae 
Ae 4 
4 = Value 
INDUSTRY. fw Capital. a Wages of 

38 og | Output 

co heal | 

Z Z | 

$ $ $ 
Agricultural implements........ 221 8,624,803 4,543 1,812,050 7,493, 624 
Bellitcundries Ase. seas ae 13,935 15 5,787 13,400 
bicycle tactories.. ho La. es 5 78,800 88 | 26,675 97,500 
Blacksmithing ea dee Bin: 9,423 6,519,953 | 12,070 3,187,446 8,942,106 
ovlorymawing fence). taal ie 30 419,684 450 163,884 877,819 
Boleand nut wOrks.£)) so24.2 cas. 10 310,800 319 96,135 401,930 
Braeside not Peas oe Ae i 635,050 599 263,780 759,000 
Copperme factory. 6 cokes 1 11,020 6 3,500 14,000 
Coppersimithing 1202. ..get... ; 4 130,900 69 29,400 130,600 
Culler wee. er oe 12 71,090 81 | 29,525 74,300 
Eaeerooliite., ee A Ar Sey. 40 1,107,807 720 316,244 961,604 
Hingunve: building ae eect 18 1,244,589 1,257 534,091 1,575,159 
Foundries and machine shops... . 621 | 16,736,703 | 12,808 5,152,157 | 16,405,280 
Furnaces, stoves and heaters .... 23 578,351 543 246,975 758,750 
Galvanized iron works .......... 2 1,200 9 2,700 6,500 
Iron and brass fittings. . ....... 40 967, 444 775 290,640 1,433, 200 
Iron and steel bridges........... 6 724,655 444 184,300 728,075 
Knitting machines.... .. Tie 4 20,205 19 2,800 4,480 
Lead pipe making......... aN: 1 98,000 10 5,000 38,000 
Lightning rod making..... .. . 1 500 ai 300 1,000 
Loeksmithine: Qe fe ese... 33 139,480 194 78,155 174,150 
Metal cornices and signs ........ 2 7,300 20 9,000 53,000 
Nathand:tackey eu Ga)... 12 409,390 405 152,000 744, 150 
Needle factories: o...-0. ods eck e.. 3 16,200 23 5,550 13,300 
Pattern mould factories.......... 3 3,700 6 4,250 10,100 
Plumbing and gasfitting....... : 144 1,037,270 | 1,268 475,055 2,215,168 
Plumbers ‘supplies: ..2......¢<e. 1 87,000 60 20,000 70,900 
Quartz crushing mills. ...... 72. , 39 263,640 312 105,183 312,000 
HVIVebaCtOnyew es 8 ney Aids ocalan 1 64,000 30 10,560 70,000 
Rovk drilluimaking Goi... foc) st 2 62,149 ‘ol 18,689 87,161 
Rolling mills.. DD eee aes 6 2,307,540 | 2,006 843,500 3, 163,930 
Safe and vault works..... ...... 8 172,815 212 83,160 215,450 
Sawoand fle cutting 7056) 00.. 18 455,100 333 140, 232 537,680 
MOMeHTAClOLPER AIL. Uxst. bls Gee, 9 180,233 126 47,565 170,200 
Screw Sh LED trey 3 513,189 V7. 65,580 199, 200 
Sewing machines................ 12 953,335 897 295,953 790,870 
Skabedaccories 2. eke. Gen eo Ds 10,350 23 7,450 17,606 
Smelting, works «cute doe. bie otk 16 4,159,481 | 1,901 851,980 3,076,240 
Spinning wheel works........... 26 12,915 28 5,050 8,788 
SPMMe and axle nc mks ae es 8 473,305 242 100,420 378,600 
Dunaand sheetiron 9.00! 5. ee & 233 1,165,162 | 1,378 463,851 1,955,991 
LD USTATe INO aber oe tes) ss cok 1,492 3,392,416 | 3,798 1,265,829 4,793,065 
EDN pe TOUMUTT Osi... eign hee ovis teeta 6 184,900 102 | 37,271 107,500 
Washing machines 2.0). A oss. 30 93,260 139 46,300 164,998 
Wie wore. te dl ee ain cdl: 50 | 1,138,815 871 331,473 | 1,973,660 
Census of 1891—Total....... 12,631 | 55,598,434 | 49,422 | 17,815,445 | 62,016,178 
Census of 1881—Total....... 10,446 | 27,169,043 | 37,274 | 11,067,787 | 36,654,109 
@ . 
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In this important group the great proportion of the establishments are 
blacksmiths’ shops, of which there were 9,423 in 1891, against 7,986 in 
1881, or 74°6 per cent of the total of the group in 1891, and 76:4 per 
cent in 1881. Agricultural implement making decreased the number of 
establishments in 1891 compared with 1881 by 38, but the employees 
increased by 887 and the output by $3,088,227. The number of establish- 
ments reporting manufacture of sewing machines decreased by 5, and the 
output by $257,407. Bicycle factories appear for the first time. Foundries 
and machine shops show considerable increase. Specialization of industries 
is shown by the increase in the number of industries in this group, there 
having been returned 45 separate industries in 1891, and 34 in 1881. 


284. -_MATTERS— ANIMAL. 


& 
7 5 Value 
INDUSTRY. <I Capital. < Wages. re) 
5 3S = Output. 
68 os 
Zz Z 
$ $ $ 
se DCEBWAX LOLI tel oe arene. 1 3,300 2 800 4,000 
Bone crushing mills. .......... 5 5,686 7 1,625 16,360 
Brush and broom making ....... 89 390,601 781 250, 152 872,139 
COMbITACtOEIES . Wie ils. bss eres 1 7,000 15 9,000 20,000 
Glue PUA, dn UN ne ERE 8 68,600 61 17,200 97,800 
Givcerine hworksa io Yara if 21,000 4 2,500 40,000 
Hair cloth making 44.4.1). 0c ies: 2 55,500 21 9,700 37,000 
Horn and bone works........... 1 500 5 1,500 5,000 
eststoot Oilmnee fe ale ewe, i 10 1, eRe sls, 
Paratline ‘and Wax 0. «sles cadw aes at 11,000 30 10,000 40,000 
Sheepskin mats’: ......... 0% * 1 4,600 3 1,500 13,000 
Sonpiand candlasy 2 o.a25 Awe kes 95 1,027,529 | . 518 204,623 2,151,910 
Palloweretineries St a 6.4! aie ened 4 20,950 7 2,985 42,690 
ELD IOGRIRV +a" a ges}. )0- eae 31 8,127 34 8,208 25,125 
Wak, Gan cles en ok vAcunittns iis 3 3,086 7 1,485 6,490 
Wane WORKINGS CantiriMsn iste ees t 12 3,248 20 3,558 7,752 
Census of 1891—Total....... 256 1,630,737 1,516 524,836 3,379,381 
Census of 1881—Total. ..... 192 1,446, 423 Ta02 398,912 2,904,274 


In this group the brush and broom industry—a mixed industry, using ~ 
both animal and vegetable matter—shows a decrease of 2 in the number of 
establishments, an increase of $37,276 in capital invested, a decrease of 
176 in the number of employees, but an increase of $109,245 in the value 
of the output. These changes are probably due to increased efficiency of 
machinery. Glue factories show a decrease in number, in capital, in hands 
employed, in wages and in output. 
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285.—MATTERS—VEGETABLE. 


INDUSTRY. 


pA SIS RLGS es ceeretndns heh siniandy wieck sos 
VATS OX EEUCB Me ces sie ss ahs es eee 
OR KEtIMAING ss check. cat? a oes 
Caren borlli Gila: waste he ake ans 
Carvingiand Pilding. 2)... i). as 3 
(CHarecal During foe. f..)% Bao.4 
Cheese box making,.;....0.5 5 4 
Cigar RR eebr Hiss teke se oes 
Coffin and casket making....... 
COKE OVER Aer me tose. pak NSS 
GOO DETA GER fo uh wera teal haa, 
Cork cutting’ :.:..... eM a een ae eke 
Lorre rie eme ast: cae Ae ace se 
Uethrmills...)s2. BALA deka 
PMmasea Olly fae vact seiciay seed << 
Mobster trap making): .).5...:. 
EGpster ‘can and: box") ss se0 se 
Lubricating oil... ..../: Soe Rt, 
NIOSECTACEOLY wine va ss ebe wae 
Opium ‘‘ 

Packing case factory... ..... oy 
PATS INCL PULLIN ay axe ne Maran etevalast hes 


w]e) bcelhe!\ 6 pile.) 5), ai si.) ‘ane ie) 6 


66 


“6 


PULETINS oad grpaiee ch oho tee 
RiChUve dane se a. ke ee 
Planing and moulding..... 

“Press stamp and die..... 
ine. cee res te ; 
Pomp and wind mills: 2522... 
Rubher factories 

PAE OOS Seventy c PRR crete 54 
stamps 

Saw-mills 

Shingle-mills 

Shook andibox malls 0.5.5... . 

ROOM INCEORY: cca n si coc colons 

Starch ‘ 

Stave ‘“ 

SPPawinvOlis nto bran Ye at hous 

pia aTiC ) DOX py yee aes tas. pA 

IWiklipa pene sie ct, ated tc ol 

Wiinwa turnin gn tera a od 


Census of 1891—Total....... 


“ee 


66 
ive \e\ Je: (oh@in) \ venie. ella) ce’ (6 ue. ve: 


Ce 


@ensus of 1881—Total....... 


| No. of Establish- 
ments 


Capital. 
128 113,019 
4 114,900 
254 80,540 
4,618 | 5,012,670 
21 72,174 
46 56,831 
48 106,380 
2 19,500 
93 502,346 
2 182,500 
1,524 1,896,931 
5 190,300 
2 5530 
13 25,365 
2 357,500 
158 9,071 
3 52, 100 
2 4,100 
i} 7,750 
10 136,350 
30 137,305 
2 192,130 
43 759,509 
1 75,000 
34 | 4,673,211 
3 689 
166 289,962 
321 2,955,680 
21 109,275 
24 | 2,900,907 
305 519,890 
15 2,312,058 
3 18,450 
Af 200 
5,666 | 50,203,111 
877 1,529,358 
25 73,677 
2 63,400 
11 440,500 
70 724,249 
32 138, 150 
62 659,805 
4 366,650 
127 469,510 
14,781 | 78,554,531 
11,102 | 34,145,436 


mployees. 


4 


K 


51,378 
3,368 
132 
120 
238 


83,328 
60,316 


2,949,803 
42, 845 
22,696 
44 876 

6,000 
166,039 
15,000 
744,534 
24,840 
700 
11,180 
15,300 
4,743 
9,200 
1,200 
1,400 
8,400 
68,900 
36, 280 
220,540 
30,000 
656,402 
2,178 
122,014 
970,112 


12,625,895 
616,356 
28,127 
25,000 
69,250 
296,008 
44,790 
253,863 
56,600 
204,265 


21,404,809 
11,989,290 
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153,441 
120,000 
151,003 
9,111,299 
136,430 
91,874 
137,616 
15,000 
498440 
90,000 
2,382, 072 
166,100 
3,800 
37,860 
377,000 
17,008 
34,000 
6,000 
3,000 
279,524 
293, 869 
99,962 
1,145,460 
90,000 
2,575,447 
12,600 
564,579 
5,211,592 
153,600 
1,057,810 
601,513 
2,001,040 
58,280 
750 
51,262,435 
9,093,924 
99,714 
50,000 
489,850 
814,339 
131,552 
1,042,733 
355,000 
621,096 


84,638,742 
53,535,613 


Under the head of ‘‘ Vegetable Matters” are grouped the important in- 
dustries employing material of vegetable origin—the great industries con- 
nected with wood, with the manufacture of paper, and others. 

Pot and pearl asheries show a decrease from 225 establishments in 1881 
to 128 in 1891, and the output has shrunk in value from $345,096 in 1881 
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to $153,441 in 1891. The chief increases are in carpentering establish- 
ments (2,124), cooperages (94), planing and moulding (255), saw-mills (276), 
shingle-mills (76), wood-turning (102), pulp-mills (19), wind-mills (68), and 
rubber factories (11). | Paper-mills show a decrease of 2 in number of es- 
tablishments, but an increase in every other particular. Specialization is 
also apparent in this group, there being 10 more distinct industries in the 
group in 1891 than in it in 1881. 


286.--MATHEMATICAL, &c., INSTRUMENTS. 


2 
s a Value. 
INDUSTRY. BY Capital. = Wages. of 
6 “= Output. 
6 - ° 
Z Z 
Mathematical. tnek tac seve ok 3 2,700 8 2,485 5.815 
Optical. eras eat ts aap ero 3 5,740 9 4,250 13,500 
PECUACIES ar dale ends on. coe eee thee 1 5,940 | 2 800 1,800 
Dore hOdd or ook UA. owaet, Leo ets ary 11 34,075 33 11,875 53,800 
Census of 1891—Total. ..... 18 47,555 52 19,410 74,975 
Census of 1881—Total...... 10 81,900 74 23,180 66,200 


In this group there has been an increase in the number of establishments 
and in the output, but a decrease in other particulars. Mathematical in- 
strument making employed in 1891 a capital of $2,700 against $27,500 in 
1881; 8 hands against 22, and had an output of $5,875 against an output 
of $21,000 in 1881. 

287. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


: : é 
ils: = alue 
INDUSTRY. 2 Capital. es Wages. of 
SF Boyes] Output. 
oF 3 
Fike Z 
$ $ $ 
Musical instruments......... ee 89 2,378, 633 2,170 962,423 3,363,713 
UA ROMUChIONGS 4; ac. sh ee eee 3 11,000 34 10,800 29,500 
Census of 1891—Total. . ...! 92 2,389,633 2,204 973,223 Sova le 
Census of 1881—Total...... | 44 669,379 941 417,833 1,220,195 


In this group the growth is unmarked by any peculiarity beyond the 
tendency to specialization observable in all the grours and indicated in this 
group by the establishment of the manufacture of “piano actions,” an 
industry not reported in the returns for 1881. 


i i 
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Block-making 
Boat-building. 


Ship-yards. . 


175 
288.—SHIPS AND BOATS. 
= 
s an Value 
INDUSTRY. Rae Capital. E) Wages of 
Ye: g Sa Output. 
oe 3 
A Zi 
$ $ $ 
SRM Sts 30 31,035 rigs 19,795 73,865 
A aes Fe AOU 478 421,395 832 179,092 477 ,522 
Mast and eee ene 6 apg 14 58,065 45 15,620 59, 800 
147 2,045, 456 3,191 998,615 3,101,275 
Census of 1891—Total....... 669 2,555,951 4,145 1,213,122 3,712, 462 
Census of 1881—Total. . 539 2,899,752: | 5,271 1,339,956 4,319,070 
VA ’ 


In this group the number of establishments has increased. Capital in- 
vested, number of employees, wages paid and value of output have decreased. 
The increase in establishments is due to increased boat-building, employing 


262 more men in 1891 than in 1881. 
by 175, and in the value of their output by $1,042,558. 


$72,178. 


1891 the boats built had a value of $100,195. 


289.—STONE, CLAY AND GLASS. 


Ship- yards have decreased in number 


In boat-building 
Ontario had in 1891 an output of the value of $922. 164, and in 1881 ae 


British Columbia in 1881 built boats valued at $1,000, and in 


INDUSTRY. 


Weriekvamd: tiller ss, * desc one: 
China decorating......... 


TIA Re WODKE. Voto Wind eae 
Marble and stone cutting. . 
Paving material.......... 


Potteries 
Show cases. 


Stained glass works.... ... .. 
Terracotta i cates ay be 


Census of 1891—Total. 
Census of 1881— Total. 


fo eg 

3 

a 2 

2 Capital. = 

65 ‘OR 

é§& ‘e) 

Zz Zz 

$ 
De Se 697 3,513,036 6,730 
Nae se 2 24,500 Sil 
she Ad 12 387,290 933 
cae Ne 497 2,263,232 3,773 
ee 829,800 237 
a Oe 82 720,872 540 
10 233,425 ier 

wid teas 5) 12,800 50 
We eae 4 377,300 130 
era 1,314 8,362,255 | 12,608 
ron ae 989 2,515,347 7,726 


Value 
of 


Output. 


1,428,489 
5,900 
348, 816 
1,410,837 
48,800 
168,923 
84,250 
22, 600 
62,000 


3,580,620 


1,752,005 


3,584,713 
37,000 
697,150 
4,535,674 
997,850 
478,270 
441,750 
67,800 
151,000 


10,221,207 
4,600,297 


In this group establishments for the manufacture of bricks and tiles 
increased by 137, the employees by 2,610 hands, and the year’s output by 


$2 042,821, 


tobacco-pipe making were found in 1881 and not in 1891. 


Establishments for marble and stone cutting increased by 188. 


Potteries show a decrease of 14 in establishments. Grindstone works and 
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290.—-TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 
s ? > Value 
INDUSTRY. ae Capital. 3g Wages of 

3 8 og Output 

o& oF 

Zi Z 

$ $ $ 
‘Altardimen] *ag5-o chew eo canes se 3 160 6 568 2,750 
Artitieralsowerse selivs. ..seantinr 6 445 7 910 1,942 
Blanketimakine: ss). jaan 1 21,000 1 3,500 75,000 
Braid @ng Casticn, he eee 3 89,950 67 16,100 100,000 
Buttonttactoricsic. sa... cease 5 169,050 455 114,000 277,500 
Carding and fulline: (22 .. .gacees 441 716,223 791 155,978 1,047,259 
Carpet making. janes i. a: tee ee 557 301,518 915 150,734 548,619 
Corsets WC Wen bene ce ee 32 459,890 955 216,177 850,500 
Cotton milleh [ee 4. ot coe aces 22 | 13,208,121 8,502 2,102,603 8,451,724 
Dress making and millinery..... 7,066 3,044,190 | 17,197 2,475,806 | 11,111,510 
Duck and yarn factory... 000.5. 1 173,000 133 40,000 290,000 
HUI DPOIG ery, ®. Ghee ae cae ce 1 10,000 33 10,000 150,000 
Hane Vi@OOdR. emt tik Ghee raenitae a as 47 153,046 230 83,058 334,870 
Heather tactory.¢ co sect aoe I. 1,000 of 1,800 5,000 
Fringe and tassel, aes, arhrceey: 2 12,500 50 7,000 37,000 
Furriers and hatters .-!........ 192 2,047,881 2,518 734,454 5,004,941 
Glovestand: mops... ios. te eee 44 422,018 640 TBD, 50k 747,732 
Horse blankets and bags........ 2 133,000 56 21,000 165,000 
PLORIErY, Arc. eons cece 58 370,970 642 131,487 579,431 
POWUGEMG O72) oe een acrolynalaera eRe 223 969,686 1,501 332,634 1,337,626 
EAC ee Rte eer hk. SN Meh te, 6 8,190 53 7,322 30,535 
EWEN At Sewers ete as state AN tery 1 5 1 65 100 
Ver; ANC cel sere acon oe gaat: 6 30,820 43 13,700 43,200: 
Oiled cloth and clothing...... ive 29 247,440 202 68,795 349, 684 
Painting (HAM ie) oor eae one 20 10,560 60 28,895 64,370 
Plume miaketaes,; cele. enc enee ot if 200 I 400 1,000: 
Piepalingee be eee Seat 3 21,325 42 10,000 48,000 
Rie Datbervis ae miere ph. beh. iau ee 1 200 il 250 1,500 
Shirts, collars and ties........ 1357 1,394,607 3,058 671,783 2,640,091 
Shoddy millsey. | f.sleces ae D) 8,600 15 4,400 18,000 
Ole anaes Seb tie uaa ues baw 3 520,000 322 102,500 585,000 
Suspender: making sod. ciee enlae 6 53,700 64 15,850 169,600 
Tailoring and clothing .......... 3,982 8,264,422 | 23,234 5,720,708 | 22,648,583 
SAP CnC Ts KANG Oe vlc ass dacs sated 2 10:15 4] 11,010 180,060 
Umbrella and parasol.......... 16 47,475 105 heal WG 170,862 
Wimclorwearay sed, or kk oa se 26 23,890 123 21,023 65,630 
Wiadding « teen as. See 22 4 302,650 58 23,600 205,700 
Wieaitag. 6s. citek Pe care oe epete me 2,085 269,793 2,445 180,315 631,399 
Whe taking? tuigen Se. 23 52,820 60 14,252 79,445 
Woollen miliser. eee en, has 377 9,357,658 7,156 1,884,483 8,087,871 
Wiooltyart Un) Seee no. hee ae is 28,000 26 8,000 33,000 
Census of 1891—Total ....| 15,458 | 43,056,154 | 71,827 | 15,547,726 | 67,172,034 
Census of 1881—Total ....| 6,265 | 20,198,835 | 44,337 7,716,226 | 40,808,843 


ee 


This group includes cotton mills, woollen mills, millinery, fur-dressing, 
hat and cap making, shirts and collars, clothing and the variety of manu- 
factures needed to keep the men, women and children warm and well 
dressed. The increases in establishments are chiefly in dressmaking and 
millinery, and in tailoring and clothing, the returns showing an increase of 
6,908 establishments. These returns have been severely criticised. They 
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have, therefore, been the more closely scrutinized in the Statistics Branch, 
without, however, much change being required. The seamstress, with her 
sewing machine, making a living and supporting others by her labour, is as 
much a wage-earner and a contributor to the sum total of the value of the 
industrial output of the country as the sewing girl in a factory. There 
was in some cases a tendency on the part of enumerators to place a value 
upon the room the seamstress occupied, as an industrial establishment, but 
such tendency was strictly suppressed. All her capital was her sewing 
machine, and that was capital invested just as much in the instance where 
there was but one sewing machine as in the instance where there were a 
dozen in use in one building. The same general directions were given in 
1891 as in 1881 in this matter, and if more dressmaking and millinery 
establishments, big and little, were returned, the presumption is that they 
were in existence and were, therefore, rightly returned. 


291.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


a ] 

eS 

% : 5 Value 

Industry. 2 Capital. = Wages. of 

res Sues Output 

68 6x 

Z Z 

$ $ $ 
Artists’ materials....... FING ee 3 240 4 oo 1,370 
Bee-keepers’ supplies... .......... 28 38,215 61. 10,746 30,812 
Bitltara table ele ash eee es 4 37,180 292 14,740 45,012 
SURO KTaO ee wens Rd ts aha 4 5,100 9 2,628 11,900 
BTONZOMMOMUINCTLUS eer ces aa ace ite 20,000 14 3,600 23,700 
OM LON COGS as uri taihnd ts Manian te 2: Dd, 000 16 4,100 24,000 
Ohrareh \decora tions’ <..0s a: scses. 6 2: 4 5,280 val 3,740 22,700 
Dientisteyirrmaaey tcc eae i ee Land 154 187,074 208 89,038 344, 250 
Emery-wheel factory... .......... 2 19,500 DA 11,400 38,000 
ME SIMO ae ele eiaie as tice wee es il 8,500 8 5,000 14,000 
Tan eNMOL CS tees he ees oh ee aces 1 7,000 15 4,000 12,000 
SERIA prtolate 2 Sauce Aa acids, atte: 15 279,700 139 49,665 118,568 
TCU ALORS eee a saree eta eee Ines 2, 3,700 4 £975 3,600 
ARC WAT CSE Rc Sere oe tee 207 10,421 529 27,841 59,501 
MITCaCuULIN Once: bans ans sales we 1 750 10 3,580 40,000 
IMiscellancoustyrar sce on oe Vee ty 13 15,005 34 7,205 19,120 
INiekerplatin gs 2.5 ee hacer ee ee I 600 ai 300 900 
Plmibapo Wlisee gcse. cata sciees ees 1 102,000 50 18,000 54,000 
EYL ATE iva WA 10 6) OU eg ole ee 3 112,300 a3 39,900 165,000 
Refrigeratorsupplies..220. 6450. 10 22,775 54 22,840 56,350 
Paine, COONS: Gira we a wei e Siou 26 46,989 158 23,950 70,284 
PV OMOOMBD ix eons ee cpera mete os nes 1 2,200 ff 1,650 2,600 
PROVE aie hee ean ENG Otte «3 2 1,725 3 1,300 3,100 
Vienbilatorsietasere cae renee 1 600 1 500 850 
Census of 1891—Total... 487 932, 404 1,498 348,433 | 1,161,617 
Census of 1881—Total.:... ... 297 959,781 1,839 385,583 | 1,706,067 
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291. In this group there is very little chance for comparison of 1891 
with 1881, the ‘ Miscellaneous” having been given in the lump, without 
detail in the compilation of 1881. A few details have been secured. The 
returns for 1891 show 207 establishments for the manutacture of Indian 
wares, against 94 such establishments in 1881. 

There were 4 dentistry establishments reported in 1881 and 154 in 1891. 
Hither there was negligence in 1881 in recording these establishments, or 
there has been a great development i in this home industry i in ten years. 


292. Summing up the groups, the returns show that in 1891 there were 
in all 75,968 industrial establishments, having an invested capital of $354,- 
620,750, employing 370,256 hands, distributing to wage-earners $100,663,- 
650 a year, and producing articles whose total value was $476,198,886. 

Of the capital invested, $31,466,324 was in land ; $60,303,043 in build- 
ings ; $81,401,247 in machinery and tools, and $181,450,136 was capital 
other than “ fixed.” 

Of the employees, 273,424 were men, 70,280 women, 19,476 boys and 
7,076 girls under 16 years. 


293. The following table gives the above details by provinces :— 


a 
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INDUSTRIAL GROUPING, ON BASIS OF OUTPUT. 


294. By separating the mechanical and industrial establishments into 
groups and comparing them with similar groups in the previous census, the 
most satisfactory results are obtained. 

The following is the general statement :— 


— 1881. 1891. Increase. /|Per cent 
No. of establishments.......... No. 49,722 75,968 26,246 52°8 
Capital invested: |i. cass 45+ us/ $ 164,957,423 354,620,750 189,663,327 | 115°0 
INO, (Of employers. 222.96. cate ne No. 254,894 370, 256 115,362 45°2 
Wages ‘patd miei wceeiacine ce $ 59,401,702 100,663,650 41,261,948 69° 4 
Cost ‘of raw materials... . .20. * 179,929,193 256, 119,042 76,189,849 42°35 
Value, et wutpih ace acu eather oe 309,731,867 476,198,886 166,467,019 53°8 


295. These figures have been separated into five groups on the basis of 
output or value of products. 

These groups are group No. 1, establishments with an output of under 
$2,000; group 2, establishments with an output from $2,000 to $12,000 ; 
group 3, establishments with an output from $12,000 to $25,000; group 4, 
establishments with an output from $25,000 to $50,000, and group 5, estab- 
lishments with an output from $50,000 and over. 


GROUP No. 1 (under $2,000). 


Per cent 
oe 1881 1891. Variation. of 

variat’n. 
No. ofesbablishments.. 225 pean cee No 32,072 50,777 | + 18,705 | +58°3 
Capital invested. ie ioe. co gamete $ 12,964,242 | 25,546,608 | + 12,582,366 | +97°1 
INO. of employees: -5 <. 25 eons teetoe No 53,501 74,376 | + 20,875 | +39°0 
W apes ard ite. : |.) Seer ee ane eae $ 7,383,758 | 11,038,084 | + 3,654,326 | +50°0 
Costsof raw anaterial 24 wo. c cree eee . 8,415,924 | 11,070,938 | + 2,655,014 | +31°5 
Value of output.... ........0 oe. “* | 20,734,080 | 32,195,192 | + 11,461,112 | +55°3 

Ps 
GROUP No. 2 (under $2,000 to $12,000). 
Per cent 
—— 1881 1891. Variation. of 

variat’n. 
No. of establishments... ........... No. 13,514 19,629 | + 6,115 | +45°3 
Capitalanvestedaa wo... Se ieee $ 33,660,394 | 60,178,387 | + 26,517,993 | +78°8 
Noob emplovenarn( . :4j. 5s cechaeeuk No. 68,208 92,343 | + 24,1385 | +35°4 
AW Ge: POAC ol MeeeM ss odes. S Sov nae ae $ | 15,211,140 | 22,963,579 | +. 7,752,439 | +51°0 
Cost of raynimaperials, 2.).. Of. 2 34,043,298 | 43,572,071 | + 9,528,773 | +28°0 
LV Site CEOUL DU Genter, © nee sc fe eee oe “© | 64,939,604 | 93,260,957 | + 28,321,353 | +43°6 


R 


——— 
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GROUP No. 3 ($12,000 to $25,000). 


Per cent 
a 1881. 1891. Variation. of 
variat’n. 
Number of establishments ......... No. 2,061 2,679 +619 | +30°0 
MOB DItAl TV OSLER hire oc cues sree, «che $ 17,228,465 | 31,596,006 | +14,367,541 | +83°4 
Number of employees.............. No. 27,273 36,118 +8,845 | +32°4 
SEEN CoNG ats Webuser EE ee a $ 6,899,127 | 10,852,514 +3,953,387 | +57°3 
COs Ol Taw. INaberials... coaeas soot . 21,222,600 | 23,925,078 +2,702,478 | +12°7 
Vee OL OUbpUts sani eer: asks. = 36,808,242 | 47,709,005 | -+10,900,763 | +29°6 
GROUP No. 4 ($25,000 to $50,000). 
Per cent 
ke 1881. 1891. Variation. of 
variat'n 
Number of establishments.......... No. 967 1,208 +241 ; +249 
WApital MVvestedibsces sito te. telus s $ 16,142,669 | 30,152,282 | +14,009,613 | +86°8 
Number of employees......... ..-. No. 22,386 28,339 +-5,953 | +26°6 
WiN@eeMDarGier. . onhoue aor wera wc aes $ 5,942,881 8, 966, 833 + 3,023,952 | +50°9 
ost Of raw material, 0.) viene 2 co Ms 19,885 835 29, 090, 463 + 2,204,628 | +11°1 
VinierOr OUGDUG fa Wr eccey te te is 33, 482,170 42, 238, 542 +8,756,372 | +26°1 
GROUP No. 5 ($50,000 and over. ) 
Per cent 
— 1881. 1891. Variation. of 
; variat’n. 
| 
Number of establishments. ........ No. 1,108 1,675 +576 | +51°1 
Capital Vested art iit. us.) eacees A $ 84,961,653 | 207,147,467 | +123,185,814 |+143°8 
Number of employees.............. No. 83,526 139,080 +55,554 | +66°8 
Wasa ai Clnpeens Ware ccce tet hoa $ 23,964,796 | 46,842,640 | +22,877,844 | +96°3 
Cost ob raw material? oy. cates. 96,361,536 | 155,460,492 | +59,098,956 | +61°3 
Value of output... cc). BP 25 5. <¢ | 153,767,771 | 260,735,190 | +-106,967,419 | +69°6 


296. These figures are interesting from many points of view. Roughly 
they show the advance the wage-earners of the country have made both in 
skill and in the reward of that skill in the shape of increased wages. The 
employees in group No. | received in 1881 an average wage of $138 a year, 
in 1891 they received $148.40, an increase of $10.40 for each. Those in 
group 2 received in 1881, $223 and in 1891, $248.68, an increase of $25.68 
for each. Those in group 3, received in 1881, $252.96, and in 1891, 
$300.47, an increase of $47.51 for each. 
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Those in groups 4 and 5 received and average wage in 1881, of $276.19 
and in 1891, $326.60, an increase of $50.41 each. 

The grouping brings out this gratifying fact more vividly than the gen- 
eral figures. The practical lesson to the employees is that it pays to be 
thorough. 

The wage-earner has corinne during the ten years advanced to a higher 
plane of existence, and the greater his skill the better his pay. 

If we compare the cost of raw material with the value of the output to 
see whether those establishments, big or little, have had an increased 
burden placed upon them or not, we find that in group 1, in 1881, the cost 
of the raw material was 40°6 per cent of the value of the finished article 
and in 1891, 34:3 per cent ; that in group 2, it was 52:4 per cent in 1881, 
and 46‘7 per cent in 1891; that in group 3, it was 57-7 per cent in 1881, 
and 50:1 per cent in 1891; that in group 4, it was 59:4 per cent in 1881 
and 52:3 per cent in 1891, and that in group 5 it was 62°7 per cent in 1881 
and 59°6 in 1891. 

Thus the higher up we go in the groups the cost of raw material becomes 
an increasingly larger proportion, while in the group of smaller industries 
the cost was not only less in 1881 and in 1891 than in the larger groups, 
but in 1891 it was less in a more marked degree than in 1881. The general 
reduction in the cost is probably due in the first instance to the decreased 
cost of transport. Other causes have been at work, but whatever their re- 
lative importance the fact that there has been a very considerable reduction 
in the cost of the raw materials is most satisfactory and is very clearly ex- 
hibited in the system of grouping. 

Taking the wages paid and the cost of the raw material and comparing 
the two with the value of the output in each group, we have: 


1881. 1891. 

GtoupiNG. Les ee ie eee One se a is a Ree ae 68°5 
Mi Aa a ee CO Ou ge oda pha eon mittee ot ene 

Ord eee TOGAG aC UN ake ee eee .72°9 

AY tS eet eee ee TRL Ee SA ii Ney ee eee 73°5 

Ape chan ee (foe IRM ona ar Pee Ee Rectel oes 37 or 77°6 


Thus in group | in 1881, 23°8 per cent and in 1891, 31°5 per cent re- 
mained to represent the amount of the fund from which to pay cost of cap- 
ital repairs to buildings and machinery, insurance, depreciation, Wc. 


In group 2 in eek 24°2 per cent and 1 es 1891, 28-7 per cent. 


66 37 93° 6 66 Phi pea | 6c 
66 4 (3 eye 9 6c 6c 96°5 66 
6c 5 6c Dey 6“ 6c 99-4 13 


297. Examination into the item of “capital invested” shows, in each 
group, that the capital produced less proportionately in 1891 than in 1881. 
Thus each $100 of Capital produced of finished articles in: 


Bhi ib ogen eR AE ne Se ke heer <a Ss Group 1 $159.93 
TSOTSI sree tec eotcr ari ee tree eter 126730 
LOST aia ek ss herent ie CN Oe ee hee es ‘Aten? EZ T OD 292 
SOL Uke ake ccd inden eal ty RAMON ey ae Wee oS re Lob 100: 
POS] tin ee ee he Sore ee aD eee!” Ou asta POTS FO 
ESOT aig Ae tes etait See Aner ee Re Eh ke ea veh eset Ho LOL) 
SST ange. Breeds oe) eee ees ee $2 54 207.41 
1891 tan hat bidlts eh ot ten he a ae eee ek 
LOST Fins: oot eck gente aeRO ee eee er ee ‘* ~§65 6180.98 
1891 to Oe ee ee eee ee eos AB SE So 
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298. On the face of it this analysis shows that the reward of capital was 
less in 1891 than in 1881, and no doubt this is correct, as it corresponds 
with the experience of other countries. Here, as in other countries, capital 
is constantly getting less and less and labour more and more of the surplus, 
after all expenditures are deducted. Of course capital makes up a little of 
its decrease by reason of the decreased cost of transportation. But the chief 
reason why capital is receiving a lessening reward is that the articles pro- 
duced are sold at lower rates. 

Possibly during the ten-year period a much larger amount was invested 
in machinery than was absolutely required for immediate necessities ; re- 
gard being had to probable future expansion of business. This cannot be 
submitted to the test of statistics, since, in 1881, the only question asked 
by the enumerators was the amount of capital invested, whereas, in 1891, 
the question asked enabled the compilers to separate capital under four 
heads, “‘ Capital invested in lands,” “in machinery and tools,” ‘“ in build- 
ings,’ and “ working capital.” 


299. The grouping process throws light upon the question of small estab- 
lishments. The census of 1891 has been severely criticised because, as 
alleged, an abnormally large number of small establishments were included, 
thus swelling the output in comparison with the figures of 1881, unfairly. 

The following table shows the position :— 


Group 1. Establishments with an output under $2,000. 
eae iy fe From $2,000 to $12,000. 


fie ne ae from $12,000 to $25,000. 
. 4. oe it from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Sno ve oF of $50,000 and over. 
Cane 1881 Per cent 1891 Per cent| Variation 1891) Per cent 
i ; Output of whole Output. of whole} with 1881. | of var. 
ea tere) geet ch 20 4,080) Cl 0647. a1 sp.oes oo, 192 6771-8 LL 521/112 55'6 
pia Nhe Ae See Ne 64,939,604 20°9 93,260,957 19°6 28,321,353 43°6 
FS is ARG Y ao AE 36,808, 242 11°9 47,709,005 LOW. 10,900,763 29°6 
= ee hat a er eee eae 33,482,170 10°9 42,238,542 8°8 8,756,372 26°1 
Oia. oe ar 2 153,767,771 49'6 260,735, 190 54°8 106,967,419 69°6 
$309,731,867 | 100°0 | $476,198,886 | 100°0 | $166,467,019 53°8 


= — 


300. These figures show that while group 1, which includes all the small 
industries, increased, in 1891, by nearly 56 per cent over the similar group 
1 in 1881, yet it represents precisely the same proportion of the whole 
output of 1891 as it did in 1881, viz., 6:7 per cent. If group | had been 
abnormally distended in 1891 by the inclusion of a greater proportion of 
minor industries than was included in 1881, it would have been a greater 
proportion of the whole in 1891 than it was in 1881. But it is exactly the 
same proportion. The inference is irresistible, viz., that the enumerators 
in 1891 followed the same lines that those of 1881 did in respect to the 
very small industries, and that the compilers held to the same rule in 1891 
as in 1881, in compiling the returns. 

The adverse criticisms are without point in the light of this fact, which 
is brought out by resolving the census of mechanical manufacturing indus- 
tries into groups. 
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301. Groups | and 5 are the most interesting for the student. Group 1 
contains the germ of future large industries. That there has been an in- 
crease so marked in this group is proof that: Ist, the large industries have 
not crushed out the small ones; and 2nd, that the activity of the people in 
the direction of mechanical and manufacturing industries is on the increase. 
In other words, that it pays a constantly increasing number of persons 
engaged in solving the problem of living, to turn to these pursuits. These 
are good signs of the healthiness of the body politic, and the diagnosis is 
confirmed by the fact that while in group I, in 1881, the average output 
per establishment was $646 a year, in 1891 it was $635, an approximate 
so close as to show that nothing occurred during the ten years to prevent 
the development of these smaller industries. 


302. Analysis of the largest group, No. 5, gives the following results :— 

There were in 1891 in Canada 702 establishments having an annual out- 
put of from $100,000 to $500,000, and in 1881 there were 465. Of those 
with a yearly output from $500,000 to $1,000,000, there were 44 in 189], 
and 26 in 1881. Those with an annual output of over $1,000,000 numbered 
20 in 1891, and 10 in 1881. 

The following table gives the number and province, being analysis of 
group 9 :— 


Analysis of Column 1. 


1 A we Me Ran Oh, Ce ee neem 
Total 
Establishments : Establishments 
Peres with output of Rea ane having output of 
i $50,000 and over. $50,000 to$100,000 $100,000 and 
? d over. 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
British Columbia................--. rey aaete st 9 41 4 18 
Manitoba: Saneser aie, . kts Sees 10 39 12 23 5 16 
INewabrunswicktones.¢ chs lee es: 82 | 87 50 49 Sy 38 
Nova Scotia FS A a SR yee Minhas oY 47 | 83 30 52 iy 31 
Ontario SES ER nad a See haa Neb ee ; 568 916 316 493 252 423 
Prnce*dward Island. 32002 oe 4 | 5 4 21S | CR a 1 
Ove beck GI Oa Seer oy eee ete S| 47S 187 233 190 246 
North-westvLerritories 4 fa: oa eo oa ee Wie ieee Ae eV AR Gs 4 2 ee 3 
Potads bahcrsk ete $ map 1,108 1,675 608 899 500 776 


The increase in the total number of establishments of all sorts and sizes 
in 1891, compared with 1881, was 52°8 per cent. 

The increase in the number of establishments with an output of $50,000 
a year and over was somewhat over 51 per cent. 

Thus, the largest establishments approximated very closely to the average 
increase. 

The capital invested in all the mechanical and manufacturing industries 
increased in 1891 over 1881 by 115-0 per cent. 

The increase in group 5 was 143°8 per cent. 

The number of hands employed in all the industries taken in the census 
increased by 45:2 per cent. 
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The increase in group 5 was 66°5 per cent. 

The wages paid in all the industrial establishments increased 69-4 per cent. 

The increase in group 5 was 95:5 per cent. 

The output of all the industrial establishments increased by 53°8 per cent. 

The increase in group 5 was 69°6 per cent. 

It is submitted that these facts are incompatible with the abnormal 
increase of small establishments charged against the census of 1891. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


303. An analysis of the Province of Ontario shows that Eastern Ontario 
(including in that designation Renfrew, Ottawa City, Prescott, Glengarry, 
Cornwall and Stormont, Russell, Carleton, Dundas, Grenville South, Leeds, 
Lanark, Frontenac, Brockville, Addington, Prince Edward, Lennox, Has- 
tings, Kingston, Peterboro’ and Northumberland) had 37 establishments 
with an output of from $100,000 to $500,000, and 2 with an output from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 in 1881. In 189! the same counties and cities had 
70 establishments with an output of $100,000 to $500,000, 10 with an out- 
put from half a million to one million and one with an output of over a 
million dollars. 


304. In Central Ontario, comprising Nipissing, Muskoka, Victoria, Dur- 
ham, Ontario, Simcoe, York, Cardwell, Toronto and Peel, there were 75 
establishments having an annual output of from $100,000 to $500,000 in 
1881, and 152 establishments having an output of the same range in 1891. 
In 1881 there were 4 with an output of from half a million to one million 
dollars a year, and in 1891 the number was the same, 4; in 1881 there 
were no establishments having an output beyond the million dollar mark, 
and in 1891 there were two. 


305. In Western Ontario, comprising all the remainder of the Province, 
there were 128 establishments in 1881 and 170 in 1891 with an output 
from $100,000 to $500,000 ; 4 in 1881 and 12 in 1891 with an output from 
half a million to one million; 2 in 1881 and 2 in 1891 went beyond the 
million dollar mark. 

Of those which in the Province of Ontario went beyond the one million 
dollar output, the aggregate was $2,200,000 in 188! and $6,175,000 in 
L8Ol 

The number of establishments in the Province of Ontario having an out- 
put of from $100,000 to $500,000 increased by 152, which is 62°5 per cent 
of an increase. The increase in the number of establishments having an 
output from half a million to one million was 160 per cent and of those be- 
yond the million dollar mark, 150 per cent. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


306. In the Province of Quebec, Montreal and Hochelaga are the great 
centres of the large manufacturing establishments. 

In 1881 there were in the whole province 171 establishments having an 
output of $100,000 to $500,000 ; 13 with an output from half a million to 


one million, and 6 with an output of one million and over. 
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In 1891 the 171 establishments had increased to 219, the 13 to 16 and ; 


the 6 to 11. 

In 1891, 92 of the establishments with an output of $100,000 to $500,- 
000 were outside of Montreal and Hochelaga. In 1881 there were 69 of 
these outside of these two electoral districts. Thus 42 per cent of these 
establishments were outside of Montreal and Hochelaga in 1891, and 40 per 
centin 1881. Sotbat the outside districts have shghtly gained on the manu- 
facturing centre in respect to these establishments. Of industrial establish- 
ments with an output of half a million to one million, the outside districts 
had 31 per cent in 1891 against 39 per cent in 1881, and of industrial 
establishments with one milllion and over of an output, Montreal and 
Hochelaga had them all in 1891, while in 1881 one out of the six was 
outside of the two districts. 


307. Taking the whole province, the increase in the number of establish- 
ments with an output of from $100,000 to $500,000 was 28 per cent. The 
increase in the number of those with an output of half a million dollars to 
one million dollars was 23 per cent and those having an output of a million 
dollars and over, 83 per cent. The increase of these three divisions in Mon- 
treal and Hochelaga was 24°5 per cent, 37 per cent and 120 per cent res- 
pectively. 

Of the establishments in the Province of Quebec which went beyond the 
one million dollar mark, the aggregate in 1881 was $12,263,159, and in 
1891 the aggregate was $28,416,504. 

Of the 19 establishments having in 1891 over a million dollars of an out- 
put, 11 are in the Province of Quebec and 5 in the Province of Ontario. 

Of the 9 establishments which in 1881 had an output of over one million 
dollars, 6 were in the Province of Quebec and 2 in the Province of 
Ontario. 

The total output of the 19 establishments in 1891 was $38,769,004 ; the 
9 establishments in 1881 had an output of $17,290,159. 

The proportion which the output of these establishments bore to the 
total output of all the industrial and mechanical establishments was in 1891, 
81 per cent, and in 1881, 5:6 per cent. 


308. The grouping by provinces brings out many interesting features. 

In group 1, British Columbia shows a decrease in the proportion that 
group bore in 1891 to the whole output, as compared with the proportion 
it had in 1881. The same fact is noticed in the case of Ontario. In the 
other provinces the proportion of the total output found in group 1 has 
increased, Prince Edward Island showing the greatest proportional increase 
and the North-west Territories coming next. In the Province of Quebec, 
the proportion which the output of group 1 bore to the whole output was 
6-0 per cent in 1881, and 6-4 per cent in 1891. In New Brunswick, group 
1 in 1881 was 6:4 per cent, and in 1891 it was 8:7 per cent of the total 
output. In Nova Scotia it was 11:8 per cent in 1881, and 13:9 per cent 
in wdsol: 


In group-2, British Columbia, in 1881, had $25.80 out of every $100 out- 
put of the province, and in 1891, $14.10. 
Manitoba had $20.20 in 1881 and $21.30 in 1891. 
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New Brunswick had $18.30 in 1881 and $22.50 in 1891. 

Nova Scotia $25.50 in 1881 and $25.40 in 1891. 

Ontario had $23.60 in 1881 and $20.90 in 1891. 

Prince Edward Island had $44.70 in 1881 and $43 50 in 1891. 

Quebec had $15.80 in 1881 and $15.30 in 1891. 

The North-west Territories had $22 in 1881 and $36.10 in 1891. 

Thus five of the provinces had a decrease in group 2, in the proportion of 
the output of the group to the whole output of all the groups in the respec- 
tive provinces, and three had an increase. 


In group 3, British Columbia, in 1881, had $21.30 out of every $100 of 
total output in the province, and in 1891 $16.40. 

Manitoba had $17.70 in 1881 and $14.50 in 1891. 

New Brunswick had $12.90 in 1881 and $10.90 in 1891. 

Nova Scotia had $12.60 in 1881 and $11.80 in 1891. 

Ontario had $13.20 in 1881 and $10.80 in 1891. 

Prince Edward Island had $19.70 in 1881 and $11.10 in 1891. 

Quebec had $8.90 in 1881 and $7.60 in 1891. 

North-west Territories had $17.40 in 1881 and $8.70 in 1891. 

Thus in all the provinces the proportion of group 3 to the total output of 
each province was less in 1891 than it was in 1881. 


In group 4, British Columbia had, in 1881, $12.80 in each $100 of the 
total output of the province, and in 1891, $17.90. 

Manitoba had $20.80 in 1881 and $13.50 in 1891. 

New Brunswick had $13.10 in 1881 and $7.60 in 1891. 

Nova Scotia had $11.90 in 1881 and $8.80 in 1891. 

Ontario had $7.60 in 1881 and $8.30 in 1891. 

Prince Edward Island had $7.60 in 1881 and $9.50 in 1891. 

Quebec had $8.60 in 1881 and $7 in 1891. 

North-west Territories had $55.60 in 1881 and $16.40 in 1891. 

British Columbia and Manitoba increased their output in this group pro- 
portionately to the whole output of each province. In the other provinces 
the output in this group has experienced a decrease in its proportion to the 
whole. 


In group 5, British Columbia had $35.10 in every $100 of its output in 
1881 and $50 in 1891, an increase of $14.90. 

Manitoba had $38.70 in 1881 and $47.20 in 1891, an increase of $8.50. 

New Brunswick had $49.30 in 1881 and $50.30 in 1891, an increase of 
$1.00. 

Nova Scotia had $38.20 in 1881 and $40.10 in 1891, an increase of $1.90. 

Ontario had $45.20 in 1881 and $53.00 in 1891, an increase of $7.80. 

Prince Edward Island had $7.70 in 1881 and $10.20 in 1891, an increase 
of $2.50. 

Quebec had $60.70 in 1881 and $63.70 in 1891, an increase of $3. 

North-west Territories had $00.00 in 1881 and $30.50 in 1891, an in- 
crease of $00.00. 

In the case of group 5, every province shows an increase in 1891 over 
1881 in the proportion of the total output falling to the group. 
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Outside of the Territories, British Columbia shows the largest increase in 
the proportion of output coming within the group, viz.: $14.90. Manitoba 
comes next with $8.50 in the $100; Ontario comes third with an increase 
of $7.80 ; New Brunswick shows the least increase, viz.: $1 in each $100. 

In every group and in every province there was absolute increase in 1891 
over 1881, with the exception of group 4 in New Brunswick, in which there 
was a decrease of $619,038; and in group 3 in Prince Edward Island, in 
which there was a decrease of $184,673. 


309. Turning to the important subject of employees, we construct the 
following tables :— 


TABLE 1. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES AND INCREASE. 


ae Men Women. Boys. Girls. 
UOUBISTLS OLS eins cect il eos ion na Brees 273,424 70,280 19,476 7,076 
Potalse Sod, 6 ee tre iat fie eee an 193,784 41,002 14,701 5,407 
inerensewmn (SOI Wags. eet eee 79,640 29,278 4,775 1,669 
Percent or mcreasey se. Puree eat 41'1 71°4 32°5 30°8 

TABLE 2. 
PROPORTION IN EVERY 100 EMPLOYEES. 

— Men. Women. Boys. Girls. 
SOLAR RE U5. A Gh od eal cae cr eR 74°0% 19°0¥ aera 137, 
SAREE WL. Lays sh thane Ams emg ate 76°0% Lc, 5°87 pape lys 
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Showing the number and proportion of men, women, boys and girls 
respectively in each group. 


1881. 
Group. —— ——_——_—_ PR Re DN Oo Ee oe 
Men. /|Per cent;}Women./Per cent} Boys. |Per cent! Girls. |Per cent 
Ae ee ee 45,110 23°3 | 5,540 Sie) 2-016 13°8 835 15°4 
Tee: AN Riis MO 52,234 27°0 | 10,500 25°6 | 4,159 Bo LSID 24°3 
See MGR oss hha eee 20,144 10°4 | 5,088 12°31 546 10°5 545 10°0 
a Nat? ee, eae 17,062 $78 13,611 9°0.) 15342 9°0 ork 7:0 
Diet ae ye 8. 59,234 30°5 | 16,313 39°6 | 5,638 38°4 | 2,341 43°3 
Poca lees 193,784 | 100°0 | 41,002 | 100°0 | 14,701 00° 5,407 | 100°0 
1891 
Wine ay este eycks a! ob | 53,306 | 19°4 | 16,096 229 3,413 1 Oe ool 222 
ae 66,158 24°2 | 18,790 26°7 | 5,450 PGI Me es 27-5 
ener N... 27,336 10°0 | 6,384 Dp eet 956 10°0 442 6°2 
ON Sel eh eae ene 21,502 8'°0 | 4,448 6°3 | 1,801 03 593 8°3 
ah: 5h aa ea 105,122 38°4 | 24,567 34°9 | 6,856 30520. -2;535 35°8 
(Poral 2. 47. 273,424 | 1000 | 70,280] 100°0| 19,476] 100°0| 7,076] 100-0 
TABLE 4. 
INCREASE BY GROUPS AND PERCENTAGES. 
Increase, Increase, Increase, Increase, 
Men. Women. Boys. Girls. 

CIE CMD Ice at Gola eres tee tpn ei 8,196 10,556 1,397 726 

IREECOM TAR Cin y oi ore ee teed SENS ch 18°1 190°5 69°3 87°0 

HOU d etc ae: Mend oe eat SEN ae 13,924 8,290 POOL 630 

POR CeitA es sarge sant ere ae te ogee tat 26°7 79°0 31°0 48-0 

ROU NO eked eA Mite Ne SM an iachias i? 7,192 1,346 410 —103 

FE CECOMCAVO.. A cette PELs aye tks AS Facet one 35°7 26°7 26°5 —1°9 

(EOC Ue te an ee te ie EL, TE aR AE 4,440 832 459 222 

Percentage.......... et Sage Me sens ORE Gs 26°0 23 °0 34°2 60 

Group 5.2. nk. Rae ren SAN its 45,888 8,254 1,218 194 

Bercentaceriy siesta ele bee ous 774 50°6 21°6 8°3 
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TABLE 5. 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF MEN, WOMEN, GIRLS AND BOYS 
COMPOSING THE SEVERAL GROUPS. 


PERCENTAGE. 
Group 1. Group 2. Group 3. Group 4. | Group 5. 
1881. | 1891. ' 1881. | 1891. | 1882. | 1891. | 1881. | 1891. | 1881. | 1891. 
Dien x te pauls welnecpee B43 gte7 1 TbnG TE Gal oe8. TD TA 26 Suny oor 70. ONe7e- Gm 
WV OMEN sen errs eect 10°S 20 ST WOES 20 SS a) VO Mel emis: lois ge nl Oncol ad 
ovate ce eee ee 3°83 4°65 | 6-11 5°9 |) 6-7 | B44" 6-0 6S) 67h o.0 
Cori AS Mio nia be die! Patt pred, Gat? Qed unk O lee Oils 2° Ota eco wal: Gael neers Nem) ee) a ama 


These tables enable us to study with greater accuracy the extent and 
direction of the movement women are making towards becoming wage- 
earners in the mechanical and manufacturing industries of the country. 
Taking the totals, the figures show that in 1881 and 1891 men, women, 
boys and girls were employed as under :— 

In every 100 employees in 188i, 76 were men, 16 women, 6 boys and 2 
girls. j 

In every 100 employees in 1891, 74 were men, 19 women, 5 boys and 2 
girls. 

The men had lost 2, the boys 1, and the women had gained 3, girls 
remaining the same. 

The grouping shows that the men lost ground in groups | and 2, and 
gained in groups 3, 4 and 5. . 

The women gained in groups | and 2, and lost in the other three. 

The boys gained in groups | and 4, and lost ground in groups 2, 3 and 5. 

The girls gained in groups 1, 2 and 4, and lost ground in groups 3 and 5. 

The interesting fact is brought out that the women, girls and boys are 
finding their sphere as wage-earners in the smaller industries, the change 
being very marked. Thus in group 1, in 1881, there were 84 men in every 
100 employees engaged in this group, and 16 women and boys. In 1891 
there were 72 men and 28 women and boys. In group 2, in 1881, there 
were 77 men and 23 women and boys; in 1891, there were 72 men, 28 
women and boys. 

In the larger industries there has been a change in the other direction. 
There were 74 men and 26 women and boys in group 3 in 1881, and 76 men 
and 24 women and boys in 1891. 

In the largest group there were 71 men and 29 women and boys in 1881 
and 76 men and 24 women and boys in 1891. 

The importance of the smaller groups is at once evident. They afford 
the women of the country an opportunity to develope their capacity as 
wage-earners. 
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Of the total increase of 29,278 in the number of women employed in 
mechanical and manufacturing industries no less than 18,846 are found in 
groups 1 and 2—-being industries with an output under $12,000, and of 
the 18,846 no less than 10,556 are in group 1, being industries with an 
output under $2,000 a year. 

Thus in group 1, the increase in female prey Once over 16 years old in the 
ten years was 190-5 per cent, and in group 2, 79-0 per cent. 

The other groups do not show anything like this increase, being, group 
3, 26°7 per cent, group 4, 23 per cent and group 9, 50°6 per cent. 

All along the line the women are proving their ability to earn wages. 
In the group where the largest establishments are to be found, there are 
24,567 women over 16 years old, and 2,530 girls under 16 years—a total of 
27,097—showing an increase of 8,443. 

But the groups where they have made the largest proportionate gains are 
groups 1 and 2. 

Separating group | from the others, Geren shows that nearly 77 per 
cent of the men were engaged in groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 in 1881, and over 80 
per cent in 1891 ; that 86: 5) of the women were in groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 
in 1881, and 77 per cent in 1891; that 86:2 per cent of the boys were in 
groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 in 1881, saath 82:4 per cent in 1891; and that 84:6 per 
cent of the girls were in the four groups in 1881 and 77:8 per cent in 1891. 

This shows that while group 1 is a highly important and interesting 
group it is of small relative importance from the point of view of the num- 
ber of wage-earners coming within it. It has in fact rather diminished 
than increased in the ten years. The number of wage-earners in it having 
been 21 per cent of the whole number of wage-earners in 1881, and 20 per 
cent in 1891. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


310. That portion of the Canadian community engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, according to the census of 1891, took, in the year 
1890, $256,119,042 worth of raw material and worked them up into $476,- 
198,886 worth of finished products. The difference—$220,139,844—repre- 
sents the added value which Capital and Labour combined gave to the raw 
material. 

In working up this raw material Labour obtained $100,663,650 in the 
form of wages, and Capital $119,416,194. Labour obtained 45:7 per cent 
and Capital secured 54:3 per cent of the enhanced value. 

In 1881 the raw material, vaiued at $179,929,193, was worked up into 
articles having a value of $309,731,867. The difference—$129,802,674— 
represents the increased value which the combined efforts of Capital and 
Labour gave to the raw material. 

In working up this raw material Labour obtained $59,401,702 in the 
form of wages, and Capital secured $70,400,972. Labour obtained 45:7 per 
cent and Capital 54:3 per cent. 

Taken broadly, Labour and Capital in 1881 and 1891 obtained precisely 
the same proportion of the wages fund, or fund left over after deducting the 
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cost of raw material ; 45°7 per cent for Labour in 1881 and 1891 ; 54:3 per 
cent for Capital both in 1881 and 1891. 

Relatively to each other Labour and Capital, taken in the large, have ex- 
perienced no change in the 10 years. Labour obtained 45-7 per cent and 
had to live out of what it obtained. Capital obtained 54:3 per cent and 
had to live out of it, and besides had to pay interest, cost of wear and tear 
of buildings and machinery, cost of new machinery, of freightage, of duties 
on machinery ; insurance and loss by bad debts, etc. 

While, however, Labour and Capital divided the gross profits in the 
same proportion in 1891 as in 1881, Labour secured a higher average wage 
in 1891 than in 1881. 

In 1891 Labour obtained an average wage for man, woman and child 
of $272 against an average wage of $233 per employee in 1881. That is, the 
total number of employees in 1891 received an average of $39 per employee 
more than was received in 1881. The increase in wages was, therefore, 
16:7 per cent in 1891 as compared with 1881. 

While this is the general result, an analysis of the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of the country shows that divergencies exist. The 
system of grouping brings out these divergencies. These industries have 
been divided into 5 groups. Group I, establishments having an output of 
under $2,000 ; group 2, industries with an output from $2,000 to $12,000 ; 
group 3, industries with an output from $12,000 to $25,000; group 4, in- 
dustries with an output from $25,000 to $50,000, and group 5, industries 
with an output of $50,000 and over. 

An examination of group 5, being those manufacturing establishments 
which have an annual output of $50,000 and over, shows that the establish- 
ments in this group took $155,460,492 worth of raw materials and worked 
them up into commodities having a value of $260,735,190. The difference 
—-$105,274,698—-represents the added value given to the raw material by 
the manipulations of Capital and Labour. 

In working up this raw material, Labour obtained $46,842,640 of the 
added value in the form of wages; Capital secured $58,432,058. Labour 
obtained 44°5 per cent and Capital 55°5 per cent. 

In 1881 the raw material, valued at $96,361,536, received by the pro- 
cesses of manufacture to which it was subjected a value of $153,767,771. 
The difference, $57,406.235, represents the value added to the raw material 
by the combined efforts of Labour and Capital. 

Labour’s share in the wages fund of $57,406,235 was 41°8 per cent and 
Capital’s share was 58:2 per cent. 

In 1891 Capital secured $55.50 out of each $100 of the surplus remain- 
ing over after deducting the cost of raw material, and Labour obtained as 
its share the sum of $44.50 out of the $100. In 1881 the respective shares. 
were: Labour $41.80 and Capital $58.20 out of each $100 of the surplus. 

Thus, in the large manufactories of the country, Labour at the end of the 
10-year period (1881-91) stood in a better position than Capital, Labour 
having secured $2.70 more in every hundred dollars of the added value, and 
Capital having secured $2.70 less. 

Out of the total surplus of $105,264,698, Labour secured over $2,800,000 
more in 1891 than it would have obtained had the condition of 1881 pre- 
vailed. > 
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As the labour employed in these highest lines of manufacture is the high- 
est skilled labour the country possesses, the conclusion is irresistible that 
skilled labour was in a much better financial condition so far as related to 
rewards of labour, i.e., income, in 1891 than in 1881. 

There can be no doubt also that the expenditure, the out-go, was less in 
1891 than it was in 1881, every class of articles needed having depreciated 
in value with the exception of shelter rents not showing a diminished value, 
and probably flesh foods also. 

The number of employees in this group in 1891 was 139,080 compared 
with 83,526 in 1881, showing an increase of 66°5 per cent. There was 
thus a large increase in the number of employees in group 5 as well as an 
increase in the reward of their labour. 

In groups 3 and 4, the figures show that Labour secured a larger share 
of the wages fund in 1891 than it did in 1881, the proportion in group 4 
being $44.50 in each $100 in 1891, against $43.70 in 1881, and in group 3, 
$45.70 in each $100, against $44.30 in 1891. 

In groups 1 and 2, the conditions do not appear to be as favourable to 
Labour in 1891 as they were in 1881; group 1 showing that Labour re- 
ceived $52.10 in every $100 in 1891, against $60 in 1881, and group 2 
showing that Labour received $46.30 in every $100 in 1891, against $49.30 
an 13st: 

In both 1881 and 1891, the Census returns show that Labour in groups 1 
and 2 received a larger per centage of the surplus than it did in the other 
four groups, but the approximation to the other groups is closer in 1891 
than it was in 1881. The average of the three larger groups in 1891 being 
44-9 per cent against an average of 49-2 per cent in the two smaller groups, 
while the average of the three larger groups in 1881 is 43-2 per cent against 
an average of 54°6 per cent, the difference in 1881 being 11°4 and in 1891, 
4°3. Part of this difference is undoubtedly due to the greater care exercised 
in 1891 by the enumerators and by the compilers in the Census of the 
smaller industries. Part is due to the fact that in the small industries, 
Capital plays a less important part than it does in the larger industries. 
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That there is in the two groups, including the small industries in 1891, a 
closer approximation to the average of the other three groups is good evi- 
dence of the substantial accuracy of the Census of small industries as taken 


in 1891. 
CANADA. Group 1. | Group 2. | Group 3. 
1891. $ $ $ 
MALUeLO1 OULDUbeuL so are eee en 32,255,192} 93,260,957| 47,709,005 
FAW TDACCPIAL 2. oh ee oats 11,070,938} 43,572,071| 23,925,078 
DUR VORS Fete weet Ua RRe S 21,184,254} 49,688,886) 23,783,927 
Wages paid employees.........| 11,038,084] 22,963,579) 10,852,514 
Capital's SHare wiry os cbs sete 10,146,170} 26,725,307) 12,931,413 
Per cent of capital’s share. .... 47 °9 53°7 54°3 
i labour’s share...... OZ aL 46°3 45°7 
1881. 
Vislue-ofont put. it «sel. cee ee 20,734,080} 64,939,604' 36,808,248 
Ray. materialios 0502 8,415,924] 34,048,298) 21,222,600 
UEP US ONO rt ote a) asedete cuhee: 12,318,156| 30,896,306) 15,585,648 
Wages paid employees .... .. 7,383,758] 15,211,140} 6,899,127 
Capitaleshare if...) aels> 4,934,398] 15,685,166} 8,686,521 
Per cent of capital’s share..... 40°0 50°7 “ay? If 
a labour’s share .. 60°0 49°3 44°3 
CANADA. 
Verve OL -OMbputeritr.: ceaiha ain ee, bee ed GAA) eats Biahd Mevane e 
(vane tna Cerda 5.0.0 eke a athe emt ik) ge) AG ren ead 
SSJOLS DALESOOs 5) seaman eet ARAM PERMA MM gM Gea RARE So Mary I ie), h Rak SG NUNS a 
Wares Paid *emikPlOy.ees hee vin) deh ithe ale tee Lomi gtr SUCRE oad 
Wapitalgs share th isthe en. Achat dey Aeon toa eee eae. 
Per cent of capital’s share. ..........-. oA aeitee Ass patos Soe ete fe 
a jabour’s shares s-: t2..:t...c aes ete ESAT aE Lae & 
INO. ORSINI DIOY C68 SMe CUES her eater Sat Goss ae Ce eh ae ee 
Amount produced per employee...............0000 eee Seas ee 
Amount received by each employee.... 2.0.0.0... 0002 cee eee eee 
Rach workman's: contribution: Aho se eee ace oan one 
Per cent INCECASE Ln. Workman’ s receipts... 5.0m douches see 


PLOCUCH A arm mrctrtar aks teeters Ua 


(Froup 4. 


$ 


42,938,542 
22,090,463 
20,148,079 
8,966,833 
11,181,246 
5D°5 

44°5| 


33,482,170 
19,885,835 
13,596,335 
5,942, 881 
7,653,454 
56° 3| 

43°7 


Totals, 
Groups 1-5, 
1881. 

$ 
309,731, 867 
179,929,193 
129, 802,674 
59,401,702 


70,400,972 
54°24 


Sse Fae), & ele, ee elce, 


Group 5. 


a 


260,735,190 
155,460,492 
105,274,698 
46, 842,640 
58, 432,058 
555 

44°5 


153, 767,77 
96,361,536 
57,406, 235 


23,964,796 - 


33,441,439 
58 °2 
41°8 


Totals, 
Groups 1-5, 
1891. 


$ 


476,198,886 
256,119,042 
220,079,844 
100,663,650 
119,416,194 
54°27 
45°73 
370,256 
1,286.29 
271.88 
594.56 
16°67 
16°74 
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311. A comparison of the mechanical and manufacturing development of 
Canada and of the United States gives the following results :— 


United States. 


JER OSES lien od ht Aen oR ana |e Ca No. 
We ay ie aha TRE UTE te atts Ae Pees ee eA $ 
Ve BE ecabs rte royal Pay Cet 8 a Mt ib aie a aig Re re No. 
TMC TETSU Be ea oh Soe a Pa Aina ees $ 
PU WO LON Reid USOC nae sn tet cht. cry a! otek ac Ratan € 
de SYORS (OCIS Punt, We dean ee apm aa tg jE a aS ee ‘3 
Hstabhshments. ..'........ Rg PAP ee ease bron fe. No. 
ExCei ita) MILVESLOC atime Ak ah Santor als ac $ 
Laer CX Plo veces Mane eE Me Mie cer Ae nels No. 
Yea ee LCL Me say OE Sheep iea costs Nar NEDA Ties ae 
evr mre CODtat Use eu stim 7 tite we etl avclebe cia dis xis py 
erSicte ety ick Sete Ee, lhe hide (5 as ie 


Four provinces.* 


1870. 1871. 
252,148 41,166 
+1,842,841,620 77,964,020 
2,053,996 187,942 
+673,758, 379 40,851,009 


+2,164,931,701 | 
+3, 684,123, 135 


124,907,846 
291,617,773 


1890. 1891. 
355,401 71,113 
6,524,475, 305 329,906,977 
4,711,832 345,355 
1,890,908,747 93,643,999 
5,158, 868,353 242,373,549 
9,370,107,624 447,870,556 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES TO EACH MILLION OF INHABITANTS. 


Establishments .... 
Capital invested ... 
Hands employed... 
Wages paid........ 
Raw material used. 
(atput'e: ae 4.8 


6,539 
47,793,000 

53,270 
17,474,000 
56,160,000 
95,547,000 


5,675 


104, 18% 810 


74,494 
30,195,500 
82,380,757 


149,629,047 


Per 
cent of 
increase. 


713 °2 
137°4 
40°0 
72°8 
46°9 
56°6 


Canada, four provinces. 


11,810 
22,366,427 

53,918 
11,719,392 
35,833,738 
63,578,017 


16,256 
(ay, 415, 669 
78, 947 
Dae 406,7 16 
55,405,810 


102,385,478 


cent of 
increase. 


we) 
D> Or CO HE 09 09 
BANANA 
SANIMN OS 


* The four provinces are taken because the census returns of 1871 include only Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
if Figures of 1870 reduced to a gold value by taking al 0 to ropes the gold value of 
United States currency in 1870. 


+ decrease. 


It thus appears that, taking a million people as the unit, the four pro- 
vinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have had a 
relatively greater development in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
than the United States. 

During twenty years there has been an increase of 37:6 per cent in the 
number of establishments provided for each million inhabitants in the four 
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provinces, against a decrease of 13:2 per cent in the number of establish- 
ments provided for each million of the population of the United States. 
There has been an increase of 237°2 per cent in the amount of capital 
set aside for manufacturing purposes in Canada, against an increase of 
137-4 per cent in the case of the United States. In each million of the 
inhabitants the four provinces have had an increase of 44:6 per cent of 
wage-earners against an increase of 40-0 per cent in the United States, and 
so on. 


312. While Canada has been making more rapid progress than the 
United States, she has not, however, attained to the manufacturing develop- 
ment reached by the United States. 

The figures stand thus, per head of the population :— 


Invested Hands. : Raw 
Capital. Employed. Wages Paid: Material. Output. 
$ cts, No. $ cts. § ets. $ cts. 
1891— United States. .... 104 19 0°07 30 90 82 38 149 62 
1891—Canada........... 75 41 0°08 21 40 55 40 102 40 


The following statement, in which the prices, as well as the prices in 
London which are given in terms of gold—compiled by Mr. Augustus 
Sauerbeck—have been computed and compared on the unit of 100, in 1860, 
by Professor Roland P. Falconer, of John Hopkins University, appears to 
be as applicable to Canada as to the other countries to which it originally 
applied. The accompanying explanations will suffice to show the use to 
which this table may be put. 


SAUERBECK’S TABLES. 


Founded on 45 different commodities of necessary use, consisting "of 
animal and vegetable foods, tea, coffee and sugar, minerals including coal, 
textile materials, timber, leather, wool, hides, iron, etc., etc. 
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RESULTS OF A CENSUS. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PARTE 


Importance of railways.—Early history of railways.—First railways in England and other 
countries. —Fairbairn’s advocacy of railways in Canada.—Legislative action in the sev- 
eral provinces.-—The eventful year of 1851-—The battle of the gauges.—History of the 
Grand Trunk, the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific systems.—Railway financing 
in Canada. 


RAILWAYS. 


313. A good idea may be formed of the great relative importance of our 
railways in their bearing upon the financial and industrial interests of the 
Dominion from the fact that their annual receipts are more by over $15,- 
000,000 than the entire public revenue. Their expansion in recent years 
may be estimated from the fact that in 1870 the public revenue was over 
$600,000 more than the railway receipts. The public revenue increased by 
nearly 146 per cent ; the railway receipts by nearly 280 per cent. In 1893 
the receipts from freight, traffic, mails and express alone, not including re- 
ceipt from passenger traffic, were within $1,213,500 of the total public 
revenue of the Federal Government. 


314. Ruskin says ‘“ Railways are the loathsomest form of deviltry now 
extant ; animated and deliberate earthquakes destructive of all nice social 
habits or possible natural beauty ; carriages of damned souls on the ridges 
of their own graves,” which view of the great writer corresponds with that 
of the unsophisticated Nova Scotian farmer who, when he saw for the first 
time a locomotive rushing along in the darkness of a moonless night and 
scattering sparks above and hot cinders below, declared it was “hell on 
trucks.” Ruskin thinks of the victims who have been crushed and destroyed 
beneath the modern Car of Juggernaut. He thinks of the rounded con- 
tour of the hills, the beauty of the valleys, the glories of the landscape 
that have been marred by the cuttings and fillings, and the dynamite | 
blasts of the railway navvy and condemns the railways as “ animated earth- 
quakes.” 


315. But there is another side that has been well described by a recent 
author. ‘The railway interest is in its infancy ; but it is even now one of 
the vastest extent and influence. Alike in respect to the expenditure that 
it has entailed, the profits that it yields, the numbers to whom it furnishes 
-remunerative employment, the influence that it exercises upon the destinies 
of individuals, localities and nations, and the part it is likely to play in the 
future of the world’s economy, there is perhaps no other single factor of 
human prosperity and progress that will not kick the beam when put into 
competition with it. There is perhaps no direction in which the railway 
system has exercised so potent an influence as in that of bringing modern 
nations into more harmony in matters of social concern.” Railways are 
the great levellers of the world. Their tendency is always in the same 
direction—to level up the rate of wages or the cost of labour, and to level 
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down the cost of the necessaries of life. It is obvious that such a tendency 
can only be attended with general benefit to the human race. It is this 
factor which has within a comparatively few years revolutionized the an- 
cient economy of things throughout the world. The railway has been the 
potent factor in enabling the western farmers of the United States and 
Canada to prosper and multiply, by supplying their production to the more 
populous countries of Europe. It has enabled the Indian ryot who is 
within access of transportation facilities to get double the prices for his 
crops that are available to his brother ryot in a remote district. It has 
furnished the Russian peasant with a direct and important interest in the 
demands and requirements of western Europe. It has compelled the 
British farmer largely to discontinue the growing of cereals and has brought 
the agricultural interests of Great Britain to the verge of bankruptcy. Here 
in Canada it has conducted population along lines other than the original 
rivers, streams and lakes, and has thus widened beyond all calculation the 
area of productive labour. The vast expanse of this country has been 
brought all the year round under grip by means of railways, which have 
supplemented the exceptional facilities Canada possesses in her magnificent 
water-ways. 


316. While Ruskin poetically described the passengers as souls rushing 
along the ridges of their own graves, the practical railway man points out 
that at all hours of the day and of the night, during every season of the ~ 
year, in blinding snowstorm and in dense fogs, this movement of passengers 
is going on ; that it never wholly stops ; that it depends for its even action 
on every conceivable contingency, from the disciplined vigilance of thousands 
of employees to the condition of the atmosphere, the heat of an axle, the 
strength of a nail, or the honesty of a foundry man ; that the vast machine 
is in constant motion, and the derangement of a single one of a myriad of 
conditions may at any moment occasion one of those inequalities of move- 
ment known as accidents ; and that yet, notwithstanding all these combina- 
tions of possibilities, at the end of the year, of the hundreds of millions of 
passengers carried, fewer, proportionately, have lost their lives through 
these accidents than have been murdered in cold blood. 


317. There were 0°81 killed in each million of persons carried by the 
railways of Canada in 1893. There were 4:4 murders charged in each mil- 
lion of the population in the same year. 

Poetry and practical life look at some things from different points of 
view. Evidently railways are one of these things. But there is something 
very stirring in the railway—as stirring as any battle or Charge of Light 
Brigade. The immense proportions which the railway interest has attained 
are marvellous even in an age of marvels. 


318. There are at present (Jany. 1895) 420,000 miles of railway in the 
world, not counting street railways or electric railways, distributed as fol 
lows :— 
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In 1800 there was not a mile of railway in the world. In the sense in 
which we use the word there was nota mile of railway in operation in 1825. 
The capital, which may be put down at thirty-four thousand million dollars, 
has been found. The mountains and the valleys have been brought to the 
same level; the thousands and hundreds of thousands of locomotives, cars, 
sleepers, &c., have all been manufactured within 70 years. The develop- 
ment of railway corporations has resulted in the growth of companies whose 
financial operations rival those of many nations. Railways of the United 
States earned in 1891, $1,208,641,498. The public revenue of the Federal 
Government of the United States for the same year was $461,716,562, or 
just a little more than one-third of the railway receipts. 


319. The purpose of this paper is to trace briefly the beginnings and the 
growth of this system of railway movement in other countries, and then to 
give fuller attention to Canadian railways. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


320. The first Railway Act, pure and simple, passed by any Parliament 
was passed by the British Parliament in 1801 for the construction of a 
railway from Wandsworth to Croydon. Two years later another railway 
was sanctioned from Croydon to Reigate with a branch from Merthum to 
Godstone Queen. In 1814 a railway was sanctioned from Swansea to 
Oystermouth. 

Trevethick’s engine, which was tried on a railway in Wales about 1804, 
but abandoned on account of mechanical defects, was three years later than 
the first public railway. Blenkinsop’s locomotive, which worked by a 
toothed rail, was in operation at the Middleton Colliery near Leeds in 1812. 
Hedley’s engine, now on exhibition in the Patent Office Museum, South 
Kensington, as the oldest engine in existence, was working on the Wylam 
railway in 1813. In 1814, the first locomotive that propelled itself by the 
adhesion of its wheels on round-top rails was tried at Killingworth Colliery 
by George Stephenson and Nicholas Wood. 

Thus thelocomotive and the railway came into beingalmost simultaneously. 


321. Besides the Railway Acts already mentioned, several others were 
passed before 1821, in which year the Stockton Darlington Railway Act 
was passed. 

This Act was exceedingly voluminous, extending to 67 pages of closely 
printed matter. Within its four corners, however, there is no where men- 
tion made of the employment of engines whether locomotive or stationary. 

But in the Company’s second Act, passed in 1823, power was given for 
making and using ‘“ locomotive or moveable engines for the purposes of facili- 
tating the transport, conveyance and carriage of goods ....... and for the 
conveyance of passengers upon and along the same roads.” 

The marriage of the steam locomotive and the iron rail—forming the 
railway nearly as we now know it—was authorized. 


322. In the autumn of 1821 George Stephenson commenced the survey 
of this line. The first rail was laid 23rd May, 1822. The first railway 
report the nations ever saw was that of the Committee of the Directors of 
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this line, dated 8th July, 1823. The line was opened on the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1825. The speed attained was about five miles an hour. This Act 
had slipped through Parliament without exciting much antagonism. 


323. The next application of any consequence was for a railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool. Then came the first great Parliamentary 
battle, fought over this application for a charter. The Committee of the 
House of Commons to whom the Bill was referred met for the first time on 
21st March, 1825. Arrayed against the Bill was a solid phalanx of canal 
owners, road trustees and landed proprietors. The union of rail and engine 
was to be seriously opposed. Every interest forbade the bans. Stage-coach 
proprietors and carriers offered a strenuous opposition. The medical faculty 
were pressed into the service of the opponents, with direful forebodings of 
terrible physical evils to follow from travelling over ten miles an hour. 
Country squires became red in the face as they declaimed against the des- 
truction that railways would work on fox-covers. Territorial magnates 
joined in the crusade on the ground that the sparks from the locomotives 
would fire their plantations and destroy the amenities of their domains. 
Canal proprietors, like the Duke of Bridgewater, urged their vested rights. 
Sir Isaac Coffin’s speech in Parliament is a fair sample of the attack of 
opponents. He ‘would not,” he said, ‘“‘ consent to see widows’ premises 
and their strawberry beds invaded. MRailway trains would take many hours 
to perform the journey between Manchester and Liverpool, and in the event 
of the success of the scheme what, he would like to ask, was to be done for 
all those who had advanced money in making and repairing turnpikes ? 
What with those who might still wish to travel in their own or hired car- 
riages after the fashion of their forefathers? What was to become of 
coachmakers, harnessmakers, coach-masters and coachmen, underkeepers, 
horse breeders and horse dealers? Was the House aware of the smoke and 
noise, the hiss and the whirl, which locomotive engines passing at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles an hour would occasion? Not even the cattle 
ploughing in the fields or grazing in the meadows could behold them with- 
out dismay. Iron would be raised in price 100 per cent or more ; probably 
be exhausted altogether. It would be the greatest mischief, the most com- 
plete disturber of quiet and comfort in all parts of the kingdom that the 
ingenuity of man could invent.” 


The Quarterly Review, issued about the time the Committee 
pursued its investigations, declared in a fine frenzy that ‘‘as to those persons 
who speculate in making railways general throughout the kingdom and 
superseding all the canals, all the wagons, mail and stage coaches and post 
chaises, and in short all and every other mode of conveyance by land and 
water, we deem them and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice.” 

The committee heard all the indignant fox-hunting squires, all the canal 
proprietors, and all the other opponents, during sittings extending over 
thirty-eight days. After thirty-seven witnesses had been heard and an 
infinite number of speeches delivered against, and George Stephenson for 
the bill, the preamble was declared to have been proved by a vote of 37 to 
36. A few hours after, the counsel, agents and parties were summoned to 
be informed that the proposal that the company should have power to build 
the railway had been put and lost. Some one had gone over, or gone out. 
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Undaunted by failure the promoters tried again. The third reading of the 
bill was carried in the Commons by a vote of 88 to 41. The cost of obtain- 
ing this act was £27,000. 

The opening of the line took place on the 15th September, 1831. The 
_ next week one of the engines travelled over 31 miles in an hour. 

These two railways proved to be the beginning of a new mode of locomo- 
tion which has now grown to such greatness that the mind almost fails to 
grasp the immensity of the development. It is like trying to grasp the 
distance of the several planets from each other and from their central sun. 


324, In January, 1895, Europe had in operation 148,230 miles of rail- 
way; Asia, 24,102; Africa, 7,695 ; Australia, 13,067, and America, 
225,682, while the building of over 3,000 miles was being prosecuted. 

These railways carried over 3,000 million passengers and nearly 2,000 
million tons of freight. 

The number of passengers carried in a year is nearly three times the total 
population of the globe. 

The Quarterly Review dismissed the “visionary schemes” as unworthy 
of notice, but the “ vision” of 1825 has been eclipsed, far and away, by the 
realities, the United Kingdom and the United States together carrying in 
each year as many passengers as there are inhabitants of the world. 


325, The present cost of operating the railways of the United States by 
steam is $643,000,000 a year ; transporting a tonnage, which, if carried by 
horses, would cost $13,000,000,000. That is to say, a return to old systems 
would render commerce practically impossible. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


326. Next of European countries following after Engiand in the adoption 
of the locomotive and the rail came Belgium, which, by the revolution of 
1830, became separated from Holland and lost the mouths of the Scheldt as 
an issue for its commerce, and accordingly determined to counteract the 
loss by the adoption of railways. The necessary enactments were passed 
by the legislature in 1834. The execution of the project was begun Ist of 
June, same year. Within two years portions of the system were completed 
and opened for traffic. In 10 years 348 miles were constructed. Belgium 
has now 3,380 miles of line opened, being a greater mileage relatively to 
area than any other country in the world. 


327. The first Railway Act in France was passed in July, 1835. It was 
for a passenger railway between Paris and St. Germains and was ten miles 
long. The projector encountered strong opposition in his efforts to obtain 
the consent of the authorities, the contention of M. Thiers being that 
railways could never be more than a mere toy, while Arago, also, doubted 
their utility. The railway, which became the nucleus of the Great Western 
of France, was opened in August, 1837, France having, at that date, 85 
miles opened against England’s 490 miles. 

France has now 24,455 miles of railway conveying 288,077,679 (1893) 
passengers, and 95,713,000 tons of freight. The gross receipts were $230,- 
530,000. 
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In due course other European countries followed; Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, Austria, Russia and Turkey, the last in 1860. 


328. In the United States of America, after the phenomena of transport 
developed on the opening of the Liverpool Manchester Railway projects, 
passenger railways were immediately launched and carried into execution 
on a large scale, the first passenger railway—the Baltimore Ohio— 
being opened in 1830, at which date there were 40 miles in operation. 

The census returns give the following information as to the date at which 
the several groups of States began their career as railway builders ; Middle 
and Southern States, 1830 ; New England States, 1834 ; Central Western, 
1842; Western trans-Mississippi States, 1856. 

According to Henry Adams, statistician of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the mileage of that country on Ist July, 1894, was 
178,808 miles, the increase for the year having been 2,247 miles, which is 
the smallest increase during any year since 1875. 

The following table is compiled from the Statesmans Year-Book and 
other sources, and gives the date of the opening of the first railway in the 
British Empire, and in all the principal countries of the world, the length 
of railway lines therein and the proportion of railway mileage to area :— 
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RAILWAYS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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Astacic Dovey irene hi side entre serton: eet tec team eee 1,036 197 
SOLU aie es vee er aKb Ci ele SUL Sista ees aca ee Oe June 3, 1876 124 10,781 
Dutch Possessions—Java...............5 - s)Aug.” <LOS1867 1,158 676 
AEN Oey BWA ARAM: Ua Rs A ACen Vo ara Ae Ae aA Os Oct. 17, 1873 2,018 73 
NENG T A ean raicit 2 Gr DOA aL Nth DRL N Le ea ECA ene wchds Eacees UOl lee Rete 34 18,471 
UREA A Sie. ee rts io td Recht ana neeenes NR ped ail oils a We 957 6,860 
MiakawavS tates 05422. bol rcet aes ELAS Ye | cathe Core Ae ie aes 87 700 
we G20 Ten ey SRN ae ae ee PRs SN GID Segre tac aL Pal Gi da taa lt MURRAY oo 16 12,500 
Sundryincluding. Portuguese: Island yi) aie pe ere AG ee Pages ek 
ee Ry 
Ue g (Gy COAG ES Oa Yea ale TRG BIEL Fy (Ae ON he ng. 1518620) 
AARP Mees et aat era mah LN cate bel besa July 5, 1873), 1°84 =~ 
poutweA frican (Repubhes as (i. wikia aoe etek. ey euch ne oh ee nee ams 421 283 
Orange Free State + Ws sa. nie crmeuntin thane ean seata Hc ae eer uame earns 621 78 
PLOUNION, MENORA LER ein L EM ea aisle he sre ta be Lote emcee 642 86 
Lad CARA OO ha cha temas VAtegmP ube aa Hic tie A Bega tee Jan. 26, 1856 1,255 9 
America— : 
Argentine..... PU MeraN eg 1h Cee hase pink ad ed BB Dec. 14, 1854 8,357 135 
MDOLUV I cir ate eran aeh ace boar ep pe Reso ee emer yeE Me 14, 1873 621 914 
| BAG Ab A eRe PA elas EMME Up ey VRS Nel Se a tee Legh April 30, 1854 7,456 430 
GUM oh en ads pk eae | eee JMee teed Jett, Cmmria tee PUAN Jan. —, 1852 1,926 153 
OCS) Fea ad oy Frente see ah WT ORS TA LOTE ams PSA aia Sept. —-, 1880 261 1,969 
LINGER NG (6) GAM toumm il eA Means sbeiuey SVG Nae Shion ova oo pir nnley er erC NE RMS A 3 186 645 
Ao ENG A MRM NOT BRE Re ie, SSS at PRR ie NUTS a yn Da OR vg LN a 144 
INexaico' fh 625 dane sede ier a kerri agile tea eat res ee Oct. 8, 1850 6,905 111 
BEAR UAV) scic NN eaten. ce eae Lae to MEM news s 1, 1863 157 624 
1 ECS) 20 0 aN eR eG bra Rs, OL SRN NE eee Mae May 29, 1851 1,036 447 
Waxited States, 7. oan meaner es wae renee le are April a7 0327 178,709 20 
PCA YEs so). coats oa ceo yee eae Sec eee ope Jan. 1, 1869 ia) 64 
INGOMLOZ ULE] Ay do. che ack wee A ee apd ange ed ae boas tee Feb. 9, 1866 590 1,007 
(SOSEDUNICAL see vin oe Ge anad totsgh. cate Lie aa tae Jan. 19, 1872 ) 
RI COTANSL AN O'S Set Ra ee Rta a ie Ree eee June 20, 1880 
PA ODCULAB. tases Bavrepen eee keane Sept. 25, 1871} | 621 273 
ONRIGENEfeq he nee PRR Pa De Pn RON Pr thor gt dine Dae July —, 1880} | 
RSAULWUMLOE coh ch ch calle RI WER net ayia ate of —, 1882) ) 
POREGPERTOO 2) 686 26/50 Wf aihe a Menge Gee ci Be ERIN gS Ok oe 470 is 
Gindelou per Anae? 3 snye hal BEGAN SN aE MER ee ota Da he ae 60 12 
ESTE UC ear ete Lee es oR LM oe a Seg Ung Oo 12 32 
CLD at? ay AMM it ode a a, ay TER reece ORIN OO Boul MARE AETV Td 1,076 39 
Rati DONO. > hy it uke) wb a oh ee aerate on es 72 251 
Se Mit ele teenies sav stink, enh ara ee 56 118 
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The following table shows the number of passengers and tons of freight 
carried per head of the population in some of the principal countries of the 
world. The figures have been taken from various sources :— 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS AND TONS OF FREIGHT CARRIED PER HEAD 
OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIE. 


Nuimnber Pons or 
COUNTRIES. pre ae gers ee per 

per Head. aes 
ree ICI GO mies hus Meroe meee BEE eat ty tes ieee) bet ea 22°7 GH 
AERP AMCAIC UN Vio Meurer > ccm Men hy oda Wah easy etae Wis Win wnat 8 25°9 8°3 
Eel Ain Clay eee Pane at PIT eeed RUM a een OM Ric evar uray mum, ce aT ay 5:1 0°9 
SOUR TOC sed es Sem te A eC OR eS A ST UN CARROL os ea 19°6 10°8 
MEE POCO DOCU MOAI AEE cide SAAR aN eo stmt ae actors A Aka ah had eed ea 8°9 LS 
Teel S ON re ee re Mn ee Seve N a Se ga Wace. hci gare 14°5 6-9 
German HEmpiretij: 05. o.. ee dite UG OMe bed kG) pe oes RIMES FBO 9°4 4°7 
UWRY) aUGlei: Caylee AGS Ne oh ea PRAT RE a aR Roe RE Real NTE Dy 8 Be a RT eA Ks Mais, 
JASCO OPS as O08 1 Seat Ag Te lee Oat SOE RD: SODA Meni ets 16 On 
TUSsig IN BOTOPS. hss oo ae a koe PAS ere A Geapla ieiieer OG he eae ate : 0°4 0°5 
Switzerland. 2.5.62 TI AR Alte BU here eae at og MN et Oy.) 2S ae 12°8 Bas 
DT RBA LE SS MN Te otitnr RUNDE E Regee dae atay tthe OP, Aes Same Te eae ae 2°4 0°8 
EES 1 Sy oo be al ne Sb BE TAT hate pine it he San it Se Ace ae Free ee ae, ye? 
IMenmiarikue. cee ee aaa RPA SPAT Aca ee MOR oa SN eS iS 4°6 1°8 
da KOMEN AGL niet CREAN 8 he AAR OF ace st Mee ee Ord or cae RUM OA Se ees Bede fo 4°3 2°0 
SOM NIOR OR oye shang tatata as RIN cd beharess Ween ete Maal kya ads, nis idee Be Tw! 1:0 0°3 
Austria-Hungary. 2). 5.5.2. See les 7 MN peepee acai yt aeah cade at tee 2°8 2.6 
NB avO UIC dad 3 Ce eeeda tats: ogitae, RAT SON Mita in Sent Bae WORD te Oa ets i) teeta aiet 0°4 0°8 
Canadaateckte wo ales Lhe Oe Ly ONE bE LENE Im Rec APES bE 27 Se SRR SEF 29 4°1 
TYE ee Cay rite, cS Ye eae CRT oe i AR PA ye KOM tee MES 47°3 oa 
IND ia SOUCY LCS RSS AGE TOW nace ctor ey en ae Shia te ras o aw a SR 16°6 ono 
(Jueensland........ PP Ete Ae OT een hea. oY ME ee OR Si? 1:8 
SOMmbo uA wera liao clac < cs teeta tas Re AEE TOA An Aaa ere tay Pk 3:3 
ASIN AMG e es Lt Ne es RE tig oe ANN DARE vein Meat as 4°6 ay. 
IN Gs Pied ATIC ay eee WOM Same Rtn he FN OEE Le, chs Of mos oem 8°9 on 
AViesLOERe MUStEALI Ae Ne oreo Een) a eee te eee ale ids: Se 
ey Oe OMA ata aac ean, be eee ea ae Seek CN arate Saige Ae na 1°4 0°6 

PART II. 


RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 


329. The agitation for railways in British North America began almost 
as soon as the success of George Stephenson’s railway was assured. One of 
the earliest efforts was made in St. Andrew’s, N.B., in 1827. In 1828, 
John Wilson convened a public meeting in St. Andrew’s to discuss the ques- 
tion of a railway to Quebec. 


330. In 1832, Mr. Henry Fairbairn, writing in the United Service 
Journal, turned the attention of the British public to the necessity of a 
railway system for British North America. He said “TI propose, first to 
form a railway for wagons from Quebec to the harbour of St. Andrew’s 
upon the Bay of Fundy, a route which will convey the whole trade of the 
St. Lawrence in a single day to the Atlantic waters. Thus the timber, 
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provisions, ashes and other exports of the provinces may be brought to the 
Atlantic, not only with more speed, regularity and security than by the 
River St. Lawrence, but with the grand additional advantage of a naviga- 
tion open at all seasons of the year ; the harbour of St. Andrew’s being capa- 
cious, deep and never closed in the winter season. * * * Another great 
line of railway may be formed from Halifax, through Nova Scotia to St. John, 
in the Province of New Brunswick, and then into the United States joining 
the railways which are fast spreading through that country, and which will 
soon reach from New York to Boston and through the New England States.” 

He supported his plan by an argument from the Imperial standpoint. 
He said ‘“‘ Indeed if the difficulties and expense of constructing these works 
in our North American Colonies were tenfold greater, an imperative neces- 
sity would exist for their adoption if it is desired by the Government of 
this country (Great Britain) to maintain an equality of commercial advan- 
tages with the neighbouring United States, for the splendid advantages 
of the railway system are well understood in that country, where great 
navigable rivers are about to be superseded by railways of vast magnitude 
reaching over hundreds of miles. Indeed in no country will the results of 
the railway system be so extensive as in the United States, for it will 
neutralize their only disadvantage—inland distance from the sea ; and it will 
effect the work of centuries to connect, consolidate and strengthen that 
giant territory lying beneath all climes and spreading over a quarter of the 
globe. 
ieee If, then, we would contend with these advantages in our North Ameri- 
can provinces, it is only by similar works that we can bring to the Atlantic 
the agricultural exports of the colonies and secure the stream of emigration 
which otherwise, with the facility of inland transportation, will be rapidly 
diverted to the western regions of the United States.” 

Well may Mr. Sandford Fleming, in his history of the Intercolonial 
Railway, say ‘‘the mind which in those days (63 years ago) could judge 
what railways would effect and could foreshadow what has taken half a 
century to accomplish must have been of no ordinary kind.” Fairbairn’s 
name should be held in everlasting remembrance by the people of Canada. 

In his proposal we have the seminal idea, which, falling into the minds 
of the people of Canada, took deep root and, growing as the years passed on, 
produced the results seen to-day. 


331. Three years after, the people of St. Andrew’s called a public meet- 
ing and the first steps were taken to carry out Mr. Fairbairn’s idea. An 
association was formed, explorations were made and reports submitted. In 
December, 1835, a deputation went to Quebec to bring the question to the 
notice of the Government of the sister colony. Resolutions favourable to 
the undertaking were adopted in the same month by both Houses of the 
Legislature. The Boards of Trade in Quebec and Montreal appointed 
special committees to act in concert with the delegation. In January, 
1836, a delegation went to England, carrying with them a petition to the 
King. The Nova Scotian Legislature, in the following March, passed a 
resolution similar to that passed by the Quebec Legislature, and the 
Legislature of New Brunswick passed an Act incorporating the St. 
Andrew’s Quebec Railway Company. 


—_—_ 
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The Imperial Government made a grant of £10,000 to be expended in 
the exploration and survey of the proposed line of railway from Quebec to 
St. Andrew’s. The survey was placed under the control of Capt. Yule, an 
officer in the Royal Engineers, and the work was begun on the 24th July, 
1836. At that time the entire country through which Capt. Yule prose- 
cuted the surveys was held to be wholly within British territory. In 1837 
the United States Government made objections to the route proposed. 
Notification of this fact was made to the Governor General of Canada and 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, and orders given to stop 
work till the boundary line was settled. 


332. In another direction the suggestions of Mr. Fairbairn bore imme- 
diate fruit. In 1832 a charter was obtained from the Lower Canadian 
Legislature for a railway from Laprairie on the St. Lawrence River to St. 
John’s on the Richelieu. Its official name was ‘“'The Company of the Pro- 
prietors of the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroads.” It has the distinc- 
tion of being the first passenger railway in Canada. It was first opened in 
July, 1836, by Earl Gosford, on the same day that Capt. Yule began 
his survey of the Quebec St. Andrew’s Railway. On the occasion 
of the opening the train consisted of four cars drawn by horses, locomotive 
power being adopted in the following year. The length of the line was 16 
miles and the gauge 5 feet 6 inches. 

A glance at the map will show why the projectors selected the region 
they did for their railway. The object was to connect the waters of the St. 
Lawrence with those of Lake Champlain by taking the base line of an 
isosceles triangle instead of the two water sides up to that time used, thus 
securing speedier communication between Montreal and New York by 
a mixed water and rail route. 


333, The first railway return presented to the Legislature of Canada was 
that of this railway, and is to be found in the Legislative papers of 1845. 
It is as follows :— 


—. 1842, 1843. 1844. 
NMI DEF OMPSSSENIOETS: Fle, sip. yx erin aed Ls die 27,041 22,379 27,118 
PLOWS OF EROUE Ur eee Pato a sae eo lies ea ola 7,716 9,786 12,639 
GEOSSTECEUDL SS as otc Rees eee eds Ee 13,600 11,850 15,234 
IS PemOlGULe ara al ee eerie ahs eaaevesd nave x 10,744 8,916 21,851 


The expenditure was 77:8 per cent of the total receipts in 1844. In 
1893 the expenditure of all railways of Canada was 70°36 per cent. Thus 
the proportion of receipts needed to meet working and other expenses has 
been considerably reduced in the intervening years. 


i 


334. A brief summary of events down to 1851 may properly be given at 
this point in the story. 

The journals of the Legislature of Canada for 1851 contain a list of the 
several companies incorporated to that date, for the construction of railways 
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in the Province of Canada. The first mentioned is the one already referred 
to. The second on the list is the Cobourg Railway Company, incorporated 
in 1834. The third is the London Gore Railway, also incorporated in 
1834, afterwards known as the Great Western. 


335, Succeeding the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railway came, in 
Lower Canada, a road extending from Longueuil, opposite Montreal, to St. 
Hyacinthe, about 30 miles on the way to Portland, Maine. A third was 
shortly after built from Montreal to Lachine. On this railway the second 
locomotive ever imported into Canada was named the “ James Ferrier,” 
after Hon. James Ferrier, who died a Senator of Canada in 1888, having 
lived to see the two locomotives, one on a 16 mile road and the other on an 
8 mile road, become 1,775 locomotives and powerful engines drawing over 17 
million tons of freight and 12,000,000 passengers a year on over 12,000 
miles of railway. 

Down to 1846, acts of incorporation had been granted for 18 railway 
companies in the two Canadas. | 


336. We have noted the attempt in the eastern provinces to construct the 
St. Andrew’s Quebec Railway, and have seen that St. Andrew’s is to be 
considered the birth place of the more ambitious purposes that were planted 
in the popular mind. 

In Nova Scotia the first railway built was in 1839, to connect the 
Albion coal mines with the loading grounds on the shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; locomotives were employed. 


337. In 1846 the Governor General of Canada laid before the various 
legislatures of British North America a despatch from Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, then Secretary of State for the Colonies. Writing under date 
January 15th, Mr. Gladstone said: “I find the impulse which has been 
given to every other part of the civilized world to plans of railway com- 
munication has been felt in many of the British Colonies. The subject has 
been pressed upon my attention from many different quarters and under 
circumstances both physical and economical as distinct and various as are 
the conditions of those widely extended settlements.” 

The object of his despatch is to ‘state compendiously what rules or 
principles have been ascertained by the experience of Great Britain, to be 
applicable in various degrees to the legislation of every country in this new 
field of enquiry.” 

Mr. Gladstone lays down ten rules for the general guidance of the legisla- 
tures of British North America, and concludes :—‘‘ You will perceive that 
my general object has been to leave the freest scope to private and associated 
enterprise by the avoidance of all minute interference, and at the same time 
to take some simple securities for testing the solidity of projects, for 
guarding against risk of life and for guaranteeing to the public service, from 
the first, a fair show of the advantages of the construction of any railway, 
and to the state, as the representative of the country, the means of dealing 
with future contingencies.” 

An appendix to the Canadian journals of 1846 shows that the Railway 
Committee of that year made minute and careful investigation into the 


Se 
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whole subject in all its bearings, recommending general acts embodying 
nearly all Mr. Gladstone’s suggestions, but advising, also, an address to Her 
Majesty protesting against one or two of his suggestions as inapplicable to 
Canada. 


338. In 1847 three charters for railways were granted by the Canadian 
Legislature, and in 1848 three more were granted. The legislature of 1849 


| passed four railway bills and in the session of 1850 five more were passed. 


339. General Acts respecting railways were passed by the Canadian legis- 
lature, two in 1849 and one in 1850. 

The first of the 1849 Acts provides that every railway company whose 
act of incorporation contains a provision subjecting it to any general law 
respecting railways, shall be bound to render every service to government 
in the conveyance of troops, mails, military and naval stores and ammuni- 
tion, police and others travelling on Her Majesty’s service, and to place at 
the disposal of the government, when called upon, any electric telegraph in 
their possession. This was providing for the future so far as it relates to 
telegraphs, for the first telegraphic wire in Canada was slung but two years 
before—between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. 

The second Act authorizes the government to guarantee, upon certain con- 
ditions, the payment of interest at 6 per cent on loans to be raised by any 
company, chartered by act of the provincial legislature, if not less than 75 
miles in length. But no guarantee might be afforded until half the entire 


_ line had been completed, nor without due security for the repayment of the 


loan. 

The same Act provided that in the event of the proposed railway between 
Halifax and Quebec being undertaken, the Canadian government would pay 
the sum of £20,000 yearly in proportion as the work advanced. 

Although this Act failed to realize the expectations raised when it was 
proposed, it formed the basis upon which subsequent legislation was effected ; 
it gave indirectly a powerful stimulus to railway construction. To it the 
first series of railways in Canada owed their development. 

In 1850 there were in what is now the Dominion of Canada 66 miles of 
railway, the result of fifteen years’ efforts ; the chief dependence for imperial 
communication was upon the river system, aided by the few and shallow 
canals then in operation. 


340. The year 1851 is a year to be remembered in the railway annals of 
the Dominion. The views of Henry Fairbairn were coming to the front 
again. 

“In that year an Act was passed by the Canadian legislature making pro- 
vision for the construction of a main trunk line through the two Canadas. 

In the session of 1851, the Canadian Railway Committee had before it a 
bill for a charter to construct a railway through British territory in North 
America to the Pacific Ocean. 

In the same session the battle royal of the gauges was fought before the 
same committee. . | 
In 1851 delegates from British North American provinces went to Eng- 
land to arrange for the construction of the Intercolonial Railway. 

14 
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These four events are sufficient to mark the year 1851 as a memorable 
year for Canada. 

For, then began that systematic movement of the public mind which 
never halted but marched right on, overcoming all obstacles, till the union 
of the provinces and the development of a railway system commensurate 
with the vastness of the country and the necessities of the times had become 
accomplished facts. 

Then began that movement which has resulted in the Dominion of 
Canada possessing, Ist, the Grand Trunk Railway system by the amalga- 
mation of twenty-four lines (3,158 miles); 2nd, the Canadian Government 
railway system (1,352 miles); 3rd, the Canadian Pacific Railway system, 
in which are consolidated twenty-one railways (6,127 miles); 4th, seventy 
other railways, having separate organizations, with a mileage of 5,131 miles. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GAUGES. 


341. The battle of the gauges sprung out of the bill relating to the Grand 
Trunk. It raged furiously for a time. Engineers were examined. Rail- 
way men were brought from the United States to give evidence. The 
diversities of opinion were very numerous and as great as they were varied. 
The example of the United States was not conducive to a settlement of the 
vexed question, for in that country at that time various gauges were in 
use. In New York, New England and the Western States, north of the 
Ohio River, the gauge was 4 ft. 84 inches. In some parts of the Middle 
States it was 4 ft. 10 inches, and in the Southern States it was generally 5 
feet. In Maine there were gauges of 4 ft. 84 inches, and 5 ft. 6 inches. 
The gauge of the New York and Erie Railway was 6 feet. Finally, after a 
long investigation, the gauge of 5 ft. 6 inches was adopted as the one best: 
adapted for the promotion of Canadian interests. 

The gauges of the Grand Trunk, the Toronto & Guelph, and the Toronto 
& Goderich railways were fixed at 5 ft. 6 inches. 

Commercial, as distinct from the political, considerations which were urged 
in favour of the 4 ft. 84 inch gauge gradually gained increasing importance, 
and now there is but one passenger railway in the older provinces—that of 
Prince Edward Island, in which the gauge is other than the English stan- 
dard. The Prince Edward Island railway which is 210 miles long is on the 
3 ft. 6 inch gauge. There is another railway with a gauge of 5 ft. 6 inches, 
the Carillion & Grenville Railway, 13 miles long. The Alberta Coal 
Railway, Lethbridge, and the international boundary line (65 miles) has a 
gauge of 3 feet. In all there are 290 miles out of 15,627 miles with gauges 
other than the standard. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


342. The original Act of incorporation of the Grand Trunk proposed only 
a railway from Toronto to Montreal, 333 miles, with a capital of £3,000,000, 
the Government guarantee being given to the extent of about £2,500 per 
mile, to be paid in the proportion of $160,000 as each £100,000 was 
expended upon the line. There were at the time in existence charters pro- 
viding for railways from Montreal to the boundary line towards Portland, 
130 miles, of which about one-third was constructed ; from Quebec to Rich- 
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mond, 96 miles to join this ; and from Toronto to Sarnia on the western 
frontier of Upper Canada. In the same session, an Act was passed incor- 
porating a company to build a railway from Quebec to Trois Pistoles, 152 
miles on the line towards Halifax. What was known as the Amalgamation 
Act completed the legislation of 1852 for the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany by enabling all these to unite in one general scheme. The amalga- 
mated company assumed all the liabilities of the several subordinate cor- 
porations, including the different contracts for their construction. Under 
its provisions, the Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railway from Portland in the 
State of Maine, to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, mak- 
ing a through route from the Atlantic at Portland to Sarnia on Lake Huron 
of 800 miles, with the lines from Richmond to Quebec and Trois Pistoles, 
253 miles, the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, and a 
branch line to Peterborough of 50 miles (which was never constructed), the 
total length of the first prospectus was 1,119 miles and the estimated cost 
was £9,500,000. Thisamalgamation wasconfirmedin 1854, thecompany being 
known as the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. The sections were opened 
from Portland to Montreal in 1853; from Richmond to Quebec with a 
branch to Three Rivers in 1864; from Montreal to Toronto in 1856 ; from 
Toronto to Sarnia in 1858 ; and the original system was completed December 
16th, 1859, when the Victoria bridge was opened for traffic. The line from 
Detroit to Port Huron, 50 miles, was leased in 1859 ; the Champlain roads 
in 1863; the Buffalo & Lake Huron in 1867. With these additions the 
mileage was 1,377 miles, at which it remained, with slight alteration, until 


1880. 


343. The line was not completed before financial difficulties commenced. 
In 1855 an appeal was made to the Government for additional assistance, 
and in response to this, and subsequent applications, the company borrowed 
from the Government at different times, and including the amount previously 
mentioned, a total of $15,142,633, besides gradually lowering the position 
of the Government mortgage, until now it stands hehind all other securities. 
In 1861 the company was embarrassed with a floating debt of over 
$12,000,000 ; the rails and rolling stock were defective and heavy renewals 
were imperative. It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in looking at 
the company’s present position, so as to appreciate the exertions that have 
been made to bring it to its existing state of efficiency. 


344, In 1868 the Buffalo & Lake Huron Railway became part of the 
Grand Trunk, and including this at a later date was the International 
bridge across the Niagara River then building and giving access to Buffalo, 
from which city the Erie & New York Central were competing for 
western business to New York. As the Lake Huron Raiiway crossed the 
Grand Trunk very obliquely at Stratford, this opened a new route from the 
state of Michigan to Buffalo and New York, and brought over the western 
end of the Grand Trunk a heavy business, most favourably affecting the 
receipts. In 1879 an arrangement was made with the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the purchase by the latter of the line from Quebec to Riviere du 
Loup, 124 miles, and in August, of that year, that section ceased to belong 
to the Grand Trunk and was incorporated with the Intercolonial. With 
the money realized from this sale, the Grand Trunk completed arrangements 
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for the purchase of two bankrupt roads in Michigan, forming the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk, which, though not a portion of the main line, is working 
in close connection with it, and gives the Grand Trunk, practically, a large 
control of the heavy Chicago trade to the Atlantic seaboard. 


345. The Grand Trunk has now most important. ramifications through 
tlie States of Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, converging to its main line 
at Chicago and Detroit, and conducts an immense American business from 
these great centres of industry to Montreal, Boston, Portland and New 
York, with all of which it has direct or favourable connection. Including 
some minor alterations of the Champlain roads, by which an expensive 
ferry was got rid of from Lachine to the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
this sale of the Riviere du Loup line brought down the mileage of the 
Grand Trunk system in Canada to 1,235 miles, whilst leading to an enor- 
mous increase of business. In 1881, the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system 
of 171 miles of railway was incorporated into the Grand Trunk. In the 
following year the amalgamation with the Great Western, including 904 
miles of railway, took place, and the next year the Welland line was leased, 
the Champlain lines extended, and the Midland system of 473 miles incor- 
porated into the Grand Trunk, making the mileage of the entire line 2,592 
miles in Canada and 250 in the States and giving the whole system. nomin- 
ally 2,841 miles ; but this does not include the Chicago & Grand’ Trutik,. 
335 miles, the Detroit & Milwaukee, 191 miles, and a number of other 
dependencies controlled by the Grand Trunk, but still nominally in- 
dependent companies. 


346. The Great Western Railway, chartered under that name in 1845, 
was opened from Niagara to the Detroit River in January, 1854, a distance 
of 229 miles, and joining by the Niagara Suspension Bridge the New York 
Central on the east with the Mighigan Central on the west. Thus com- 
pleting the connection between New York and Chicago it became at once 
a most important line, and as long as the railways at each end were under 
separate management, was essential to each of them. When, however, the 
Michigan Central, the New York Central and the Michigan Southern, 
which also connected the New York line with Chicago, all fell into the 
hands of the Vanderbilts, the position of the Great Western was greatly 
changed, and the construction of the Canada Southern, a parallel line, 
which also became a Vanderbilt line, brought about a rivalry which, to a 
great extent, injured its importance and destroyed its through business 
The Great Western was unfortunate also in its relations with the Gran 
Trunk. The Toronto & Hamilton line was opened as a Great Western 
branch in 1856, and in 1858 another branch, from London to Sarnia, at 
the foot of Lake Huron, and Toronto, only 6 miles longer than the Grand 
Trunk. The extension of the Grand Trunk to Detroit, and the absorption 
of the Buffalo & Lake Huron, opened a new route, practically duplicat- 
ing the main line of the Great Western to the most important centres in 
the State of Michigan, and as each company ramified and extended its 
system, both came more and more into contact, and this rivalry was con- 
stantly increasing until the amalgamation of the two, which was undoubt- 
edly a wise step for both of them. Both lines, but especially the Great 
Western, weré much injured by the construction of local lines fostered by 
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municipal bonuses, which were generally ultimately absorbed by one or 
other of them. If the amalgamation had no other benefit it was of use in 
putting an end to this duplication of roads in a district which was already 
sufficiently provided with railway facilities. 


347. The Northern Railway Company, originally called the Toronto, 
Sarnia and Lake Huron Railway Company, obtained its charter August, 
1849. The railway was to run from the city of Toronto to some point on 
the southern shore of Lake Huron, by way of the town of Barrie. 

The name was changed in 1851 to the Ontario, Simcoe & Huron Rail- 
way Company. In 1858 it was again changed to the Northern Railway of 
Canada. 

In 1853 authority was given to the company to construct a branch line 
to the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 

The want of connection with the northern terminus at Collingwood 
induced the company in 1855 to enter into contract for a tri-weekly line of 
steamers between that port and Lake Michigan ports. 

In later years the Northern and the Hamilton and North-western and 
the Northern Pacific Junction were worked under a joint arrangement and 
in the railway returns for the year ending 30th June, 1888, they appear as 
leased and operated by the Grand Trunk Railway Company. 

The Northern Railway from Toronto to Bradford and Barrie was opened 
in 1853. 


348. Within the last few years the road bed and equipment of the Grand 
Trunk has been put into admirable condition, the exceptional 5 feet 6 inch 
gauge has been dispensed with, an entirely new equipment on the 4 ft. 84 inch 
gauge has been provided, heavy steel rails have been laid throughout, over 400 
miles have been double tracked, and the facilities for handling freight at 
Montreal and Portland, in connection with the ocean steamers, are very 
complete. The distance from Chicago to Montreal by the Grand Trunk is 
about 100 miles Jess than by the competing lines to New York, whilst the 
cost of handling is much less, and although the recent excessive competition 
amongst the American railways and the different steamship lines running 
to New York have brought down freight on both land and sea to an unre- 
emunerative point, yet the natural facilities of the Grank Trunk must 
ultimately outlive the present depréssion, and restore the property to the 
position it deserves. 


349, The mileage (track laid) of the Grand Trunk system on 30th June, 
1894, was 3158 miles, of which 3,0984 miles were laid with steel rails. 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


350. As has been said, an effort was made to connect the St. Lawrence 
with the Atlantic at St. Andrew’s early in the thirties. Though this at- 
tempt was rendered abortive by the boundary question, the idea of an In- 
tercolonial Railway was not dismissed. The Imperial Government in 1844, 
made a survey for a military road. The route explored crossed the interior 
of New Brunswick diagonally from Moncton to Riviere du Loup. In 1845 
the railway mania in England had produced a plentiful crop of projects. 
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Among the projectors was Sir Richard Brown, then engaged in schemes for 
connecting Great Britian with Japan, China and the East Indies by means 
of a continuous line of steam navigation and railways through British 
North America. He took up the project of the Halifax & Quebec Railway 
and became a prominent advocate of it. Routes were projected. Governors 
were argued with. Legislatures were induced to pass favourable resolu- 
tions. Chambers cf Commerce took an active part. The Home Govern- 
ment finally in April, 1846, issued instructions to the Royal Engineers. to 
make the surveys asked for, and in June following Captain Pipon and 
Lieut. Henderson of the Royal Engineers were appointed. They carried 
on the survey until the end of October when Captain Pipon was drowned 
in the Restigouche River, his place being filled in the summer of 1847 by 
Major Robinson, also of the Royal Engineers. The preliminary report was 
made by Lieut. Henderson in 1847 and the final report by Major Robinson 
under date of 3lst August, 1848. 

In March, 1849, the Legislature of Nova Scotia passed an Act authoriz- 
ing the transfer to the Imperial authorities of Crown Lands ten miles wide 
on each side of the line of the proposed railway and pledging the House to 
the payment of £20,000 sterling for interest on capital to carry on the 
. work. The British Government, however, declined to submit any measures 
to parliament for the aid required. In July, 1850, a convention was called 
to meet in Portland, Maine, for the purpose of considering plans for build- 
ing a railway from that city through New Brunswick to Halifax. The 
public mind in the Maritime provinces however turned more and more in the 
direction of railway communication with their fellow subjects in the Pro- 
vince of Canada. 


351. While the Railway Committee was battling in the Canadian Legis- 
lature in 1851 over the question of a standard gauge, the Hon. Joseph Howe, 
on the part of Nova Scotia was pressing on negotiations for the construction 
of the Intercolonial Railway. He had secured the appointment by the differ 
ent Provincial Governments of a joint delegation from Canada, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, whose mission was to proceed to England and lay 
the scheme before the Imperial Government for its sanction and financial 
support. The delegates were to leave early in 1851, but owing to delay in 
the arrival of the two from the Maritime Provinces, Mr. Hincks, the Cana- 
dian delegate, arrived before the others, and was for a time, in London 
alone. During the interval Messrs. Peto, Brassey and Betts, in conjunction 
with Mr. Jackson, made a proposal to Mr. Hincks to construct a railway 
from Montreal to Hamilton, at which point it would join the Great Western ; 
the basis of the proposal being that half the capital should be the direct 
bonds of the Government instead of the railway company’s bonds guaran- 
teed by the Government. This proposal, which was definitely submitted in 
May, was of much more importance to the Province of Canada than the pro- 
ject to advance which Mr. Hincks was then awaiting the arrival of his co- 
delegates. It shelved the Intercolonial. It created in Mr. Howe’s minda 
bitter feeling against Canadian public men, which bore fruit in after years, 
when the project of Confederation came into the arena of practical politics. 
But if it did this harm it brought into existence the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, the history of which has just been briefly narrated. 
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352. Thus brought to a stand still, the agitation of an intercolonial rail- 
way ceased. Each province began to build after its own plans. In Sep- 
tember, 1852, New Brunswick entered into a contract with Mesers. Peto, 
Betts, Jackson and Brassey for the construction of a railway from the 
western side of New Brunswick easterly to the Nova Scotia boundary. 

In 1852 the Province of Canada provided for the construction of a line to 
Trois Pistoles, 153 miles east of Quebec, part of which was built. 

About 288 miles of railway were thus built without aid from the Imperial 
Government. 

In 1854 Nova Scotia passed a Railway Act, and the first sod was turned 
at Richmond, near Halifax, 13th June, 1854. 

In 1858 the several legislatures passed resolutions setting forth that the 
national importance of the railway called for the interposition of the Home 
Government. Hach province sent delegates to England. The result was 
another refusal of the assistance asked for. The provinces, however, still 
adhering to their determination to secure the Intercolonial Railway, sent a 
joint despatch to the [mperial Government in 1861, conveying resolutions 
agreed to by fifteen delegates from the several provinces met in council in 
Quebec. Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet for Canada, Hon. Joseph Howe for 
Nova Scotia, and Hon. 8S. L. Tilley for New Brunswick, went as delegates to 
England. While they were in London the “ Trent affair” occurred, and 
this gave a valuable impulse to their mission, and the delegates were not 
slow to take advantage of it. In order to meet the yearly interest on the 
estimated cost of three million pounds sterling, they proposed that if 
the Imperial Government would raise the sum of £60,000 a year the pro- 
vinces would raise the other £60,000, the Imperial Government to have 
mails, troops and munitions of war carried free. This proposal the Imperial 
Government declined to accept, but proposed, instead, the offer of a guar- 
antee as proposed by Earl Grey in 1851. 

In March, 1862, delegates from the provinces met in Quebec and came to 
the resolution to accept the proposal of the Imperial guarantee of interest 
on the loans:to be made. A delegation composed of Hon. W. P. Howland 
and Hon. J. B. Sicotte for Canada, Hon. Joseph Howe for Nova Scotia and 
Hon. 8. L. Tilley for New Brunswick, accordingly went to England. Diffi- 
culties arose over the proposal of a sinking fund, the Canadian part of the 
delegation objecting to it. 


353. The legislatures of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, confident that 
the difficulty would be removed, passed bills authorizing loans for the con- 
struction of the railway. The Canadian Government held that the failure 
of the negotiations left matters where they had been, and took no steps of 
a legislative character. They passed, however, an Order in Council in 
February, 1863, based upon the conclusions of the home government that it 
should not be asked to guarantee the three million pounds until surveys 
had been made, the line approved by the Imperial authorities and satisfac- 
tory proof submitted that the railway could be put in operation without 
application for a further Imperial guarantee. It was further asked that 
the survey should be carried on by three engineers, one of whom should be 
appointed by the Imperial Government. 
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354. The Canadian Government placed in the estimates a sum of money 
for the purpose of securing a survey, to be carried on by three Engineers 
one to be appointed by the Province of Canada and one by the Maritime 
Provinces, the third being the appointee of the Imperial Governmeut. 
Following this up, the Canadian Government appointed Mr. Sandford 
Fleming in August, 1863. On his appointment being communicated to the 
governments interested, the Maritime Provinces also nominated Mr. Flem- 
ing. The Duke of Newcastle, then Colonial Secretary, on receiving word 
that the Colonial Governments interested had nominated Mr. Fleming, in- 
formed the Governor General that the Imperial authorities were so well 
satisfied with Mr. Fleming that they would appoint him as their represen- 
tative. Some difficulty arose from New Brunswick asking Canada to give 
certain pledges before it could agree to pay its share of the expenses of the 
survey. The Governor General on behalf of Canada replied that to avoid 
delay Canada would undertake the survey at its sole expense, relying upon 
the other provinces to refund their share if the survey proved useful. 

On the 5th March, 1864, Mr. Fleming left for Riviere du Loup to com- 
mence his work. 


355. While the work was being prosecuted the question of union of the 
provinces became a living question, the agitation resulting in the British 
North America Act, 1867, which received the royal sanction on the 29th 
March, 1867, and was followed by an Act of the Imperial Parliament passed 
onthe 12th April, being an Act for authorizing a guarantee of interest on 
a loan to be raised by Canada towards the construction of a railway con- 
necting Quebec and Halifax, the loan being for three million pounds sterling. 


396. The following memorandum will serve to round off the story of the 
Intercolonial since Confederation :— 


1867. Minister of Public Works instructs Mr. 8. Fleming, Engineer in Chief, to proceed 
at once with surveys, July, 1867. i 
1868. Battle of the routes through New Brunswick fought. Commissioners appointed to 
manage construction: A. Walsh, Hon. E. B. Chandler and Hon. A. W. Mc- 
Lelan, Commissioners. 
1870-1871. Battle of iron versws wooden bridges waged, 1870-71. Windsor Branch, 32 
miles, transferred to Windsor and Annapolis Railway for operating purposes. 
1872. Railways in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia reconstructed and called Intercolonial 
Railway by Order-in-Council, 9th November, 1872. 
1874. Railway transferred to Public Works Department. Act of 1874. 
1875. Change of gauge between Halifax and St. John, 18th June. 
1876. Whole line of Intercolonial opened 1st July. 
1879. Purchase of Riviere du Loup line, 126 miles, from Grand Trunk Railway, for 
$1,500,000, Ist August. 
Department of Railways and Canals, organized with ministerial head, 20th May,1879. 
1884. Eastern Extension (80 miles) purchased from the Government of Nova Scotia, 9th 
January. Cost on 30th June, 1884, of line and equipment, $1,284,311. 
1885, Cape Traverse Branch (13 miles) completed. St. Charles Loop Line (14 miles) 
completed. Dalhousie Branch (7 miles) completed. 
1886. Riviere du Loup (town) branch (4 miles) completed. | Dartmouth (town) branch (4 
miles) completed. 
1887. efuetee Brace incorporated with Intercolonial Railway by Order in Council, 8th 
ctober. 
Pictou (town) branch (14 miles) completed. 
1888. Cars lighted with electricity and heated by steain. 
1890. Oxford Branch opened for traffic. 
Accounts for maintenance and operation of Eastern Extension merged in similar 
accounts of the Intercolonial Railway, 1st July, 1890. 
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1891. By Act 54 Vic., chap. 50, the following works were, together with Eastern Extension, 
embodied with the Intercolonial system : Oxford Junction (724 miles), opened 
on 15th July, 1890 ; Cape Breton Railway, 523 miles of which were opened on 
24th November, 1890, and 46 miles on 1st January, 1891. 

1892. Carleton Branch transferred to City of St. John for $40,000, on 3rd September, 
1892, and leased to the Canadian Pacific Railway for 999 years. The deed was 
confirmed by Act of 1893, chap. 6. 


357. The mileage of the Intercolonial Railway system (track laid) on the 
30th June, 1894, including the Prince Edward Island Railway, was: 1,3834 
miles. The Prince Edward Island Raiiway is 2104 miles long. Included 
also in the 1,3834 miles is the Windsor Branch, 32 miles, leased to the 
Windsor and Sena ie Railway. The whole of the main line (1,141 miles) 
is laid with steel rails. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


358. The fourth important measure of the year 1851 was the Canadian 
‘Pacific Railway Bill. It was reported on adversely after a long and inter- 
esting discussion, in the course of which Allan McDonell, of Toronto, read 
a very able paper in advocacy of the scheme which was to connect the 
western shores of Lake Superior with the Pacific Ocean. 

The idea of a transcontinental route even at that date had been for some 
years before the public mind. 

McTaggart, a Scotch civil engineer, wrote in 1829, “Three years in 
Canada,” and advocated a route by water connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans via lakes and rivers to Nootka Sound. Thomas Dalton, “a 
person of a very strong mind,” says Bonnycastle, who edited the Toronto 
Patriot in 1837, frequently insisted that ‘‘many years would not elapse be- 
fore the teas and silks of China would be transported direct from the shores 
of the Pacific to Toronto by canal, by river, by rail and by steam.” 

In 1849 Lieut. Synge wrote a pamphlet entitled “‘Candda in 1848,” in 
which he broached the idea of a railway from Halitax to Quebec ; the 
adoption of the existing steam communication between Quebec and Mont- 
real ; the construction of a ship canal between Montreal and Lake Huron 
via the Ottawa River, Lake Nipissing and French River (the Sault Ste. 
Marie to be overcome by a canal two miles long); steam to the Kaminis- 
tiquia River; a railway thence to the Lake of the Woods; water again ; 
raj¥ to the head of the first rapid of the Winnipeg River ; ‘water again to 
e mouth of the Saskatchewan River, at which point he proposed to call a 
halt till the Indians had been civilized off the face of the country, when 
further aivance could be made up the 1,400 miles of the Saskatchewan 
that were navigable ; thence a railway to pierce the Rockies to the Pacific. 

In 1848 Major Carmichael-Smyth wrote a letter to “Sam Slick,” and 
afterwards published (February, 1849) a pamphlet, in which he advocated 
the construction by convict labour of a transcontinental railway through 
British territory, and prepared a map which accompanied the pamphlet, on 
which the route of the railway is marked. It is almost identical with the 
line adopted by the present Canadian Pacific Railway, passing through the 
Kicking Horse Pass but going south of Lake Nipissing, instead of north as 
the present line does. 

This is the second recorded advocacy of an all rail line through British 
territory. Previous advocates had suggested a combined water and rail 
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route. His proposal was a railway from Halifax, crossing the St. Lawrence 
at Quebec and continuing to Montreal, thence vza Smith’s Falls to Lake 
Nipissing and so on to Fraser’s River. 

In 1850 a book was published in London entitled “ Britain Redeemed 
and Canada Preserved,” the authors being F. A. Wilson and Alfred B. 
Richards. They proposed a line from Halifax to Quebec, thence to stretch 
out to Fort Langley on Fraser’s River by a line “as straight as the crow 
flies,” in seemingly sublime indifference to Rocky ranges, great lakes and 
capricious muskegs. 


359. In the United States the project of a transcontinental line has been 
mooted even earlier than in Canada. Rev. Samuel Parker, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, had written in his journal in 1835, after he had crossed the 
‘‘Rockies” on a missionary tour: ‘There would be no difficulty in the way 
of constructing a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. There is. 
no greater difficulty in the whole distance than has already been overcome 
in passing the Green Mountains between Boston and Albany, and probably 
the time may not be far distant when tours will be made across the conti- 
nent as they have been made to Niagara Falls to see nature’s wonders.” 
The missionary’s faith removed mountains in good style and in orthodox 
fashion. 


360. Later, in 1851, Asa Whitney visited Great Britain and travelled 
through the United States, in each country advocating the construction of 
a railway across the continent as suggested by Major Carmichael-Smyth. 

In 1851, Hon. Joseph Howe, in the course of a speech delivered in 
Halifax, said: ‘“‘I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, yet I will 
venture to predict that in five years’ time we shall make the journey hence 
to Quebec, Montreal and St. John by rail, and I believe that many in this 
room will live to hear the whistle of the steam engine in the passes of the 
Rockies and to make the journey from Halifax to the Pacific in five or six 
days.” 

Ae others advocated the Intercolonial Railway, among whom may be 
named Sir Richard Bonnycastle (1846), Rev. C. J. Nicholay (1846), Sir 
John Harvey (1847), Hon. John Young (1854), Chief Justice Draper (1857), 
Sir E. B. Lytton (1858), Earl Carnarvon (1859), Dr. Alexander Rattray 
(1861), Henry Yule Hind (1862), Sandford Fleming (1862), Milton & 
Cheadle (1865), Alfred Waddington (1868), A. J. Russell (1868) and 
Malcolm McLeod (1869). At length the British Columbian delegates pro- 
posed, and Sir John Macdonald, as Premier, agreed to the construction of 
a railway connecting the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans, as part of the 
Union pact between British Columbia and the Dominion of Canada (1870). 


361. It has been already stated that in 1851 the Railway Committee of the 
Canadian Legislature reported adversely to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Bill then brought before it. The Committee said in their report: ‘“ Your 
Committee reluctantly report against the bill on the ground that the claims 
of the Indian tribes have first to beadjusted. * * * At the same time 
your Committee feel bound to state their impression that the scheme ought: 
not to be regarded as visionary and impracticable. * * * Your Com- 
mittee are strongly inclined to believe that this great work will at some 
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future time (should the Continent continue to advance as heretofore in 
prosperity and population) be undertaken by Great Britain and the United 
States. * * * Your Committee indulge a hope that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will be led to entertain the subject as one of national importance 
and to combine with it a general and well organized system of colonization.” 

The project, which seemed to the men of 1851 as only possible of execu- 
tion by the combined efforts of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
was undertaken by Canadians unaided, at the end of a single generation 
(30 years), and brought to a successful issue. 


362. A brief résumé of events after Sir John Macdonald had agreed to 
construct the works is here presented. 

In the session of the Dominion Parliament, 1871, Hon. Sir George E. 
Cartier moved consideration of the resolutions of the Legislature of British 
Columbia respecting union, closing the recital of the terms with a resolution 
of concurrence. Mr. Alexander McKenzie moved in amendment that “as 
the proposed terms of union pledged the Dominion to commence within two 
years and complete within ten years the Pacific Railway, the route for 
which has not been surveyed, the House is of opinion that Canada should 
not be pledged to do more than proceed at once with the necessary surveys 
and after the route is determined to prosecute the work at as early a period 
as the state of the finances will justify.” 

Mr. Jones, Halifax, moved an amendment to the amendment that “the 
proposed engagements respecting the said Pacific Railway would press too 
heavily upon the resources of Canada.” 

Mr. Jones’ arhendment was lost, 63 voting for it and 98 against it. 

Mr. Ross (Dundas) then moved an amendment ‘that in the opinion of 
this House the further consideration of the question be postponed for the 
present session of Parliament in order that greater and more careful con- 
sideration may be given to a question of such magnitude and importance to 
the people of this Dominion.” 

This amendment was lost, 75 voting for it and 85 against it. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s amendment then being put, was lost—67 to 94. 

Mr. Dorion then moved an amendment that “in view of the engagements 
already entered into since the Confederation, and the large expenditure 
urgently required for canals and railway purposes within the Dominion, 
this House would not be justified in imposing on the people the enormous 
burdens required to construct within ten years a railway to the Pacific as 
proposed by the resolutions submitted to this House.” 

Mr. Dorion’s amendment was lost by 70 to 91. 

Hon. Sir George E. Cartier’s motion was then agreed to by 91 to 70. 

It will be seen that the amendment moved by Mr. Ross, postponing 
action toa future period, was only lost by ten votes. 

The Government lost no time, and Mr. Sandford Fleming was appointed 
Engineer in Chief, and submitted his preliminary report in April, 1872. 
At the end of June, 1872, the sum of $519,576 had been expended, which 
was further increased in the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1873, to $1,081,394. 

The Macdonald Ministry resigned on the 6th November, 1873, and Mr. 
Fleming’s report for 1873 was made to Mr. Mackenzie, Minister of Public 
Works. 
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363. The position at that date may be summed up in a few sentences. 

But little was known of the great extent of country which now constitutes 
the Dominion when British Columbia became part of Canada. Between the 
settlements on the waters of the St: Lawrence River and the Pacific Coast 
there extended vast trackless regions with a winter climate of much severity. 
Between the Ottawa River and the prairie region it was rocky and wooded. 
Between the prairie and the Pacitic Ocean it was designated a “sea of 
mountains.” Both these regions were forbidding. The prairie region was 
better known ; it had been examined about ten years earlier by a scientific 
expedition (sent out by the Imperial Government) the members of which 
declared the utter impossibility of establishing a Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The officer (Capt. Palliser) in command of the expedition, after four years’ 
exploration, aided by assistants of great ability and energy, thus summed 
up the result :— 

“The knowledge of the country, on the whole, would never lead me to 
advocate a line of communication from Canada across the Continent to the 
Pacific exclusively through British territory. The time has now forever 
gone by for effecting such an object, and the unfortunate choice of an 
astronomical boundary line has completely isolated the central American 
possessions of Great Britain from Canada on the east, and also debarred 
them from any eligible access from the Pacific Coast on the west.” 

But Canada had undertaken to construct a railway to connect the sea- 
board of British Columbia with the existing railway system in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec by the most elegible line that could be found within 
the territory of the Dominion. Toa large extent the intervening country 
was a terra incognita. It had in the first place to be explored and the field 
of inquiry embraced formidable obstacles within a range of fifty-four degrees 
of longitude and ten degrees of latitude. 

To find a line of railway through this immense and almost unknown 
country involved unremitting labour by a large staff of men whose difficulty 
was made more formidable by the fact that the wide expanses of forest and 
mountain which they penetrated were destitute of the means of shelter and 
subsistence. 

The work of survey began in 1871, but the efforts of those engaged 
frequently resulted in failure, rendering repeated attempts necessary year 
by year to gain the objects sought. 


364. The work of construction commenced in 1874. The first practical 
step in establishing the Pacific Railway was the purchase of 50,000 tons 
of steel rails. In the same year contracts were entered into for clearing 
the forest land along the projected line of railway and erecting a telegraph 
line from Lake Superior 1,200 miles westward. 

In 1874 the Pembina branch was begun and the line east of Lake 
Nipissing was subsidized. 

When the Mackenzie Government went out of power in October, 1878, 
the Macdonald administration continued the construction as a public work. 

It was some years before the route through the mountain region was 
definitely established. Meanwhile construction proceeded wherever possible 
under . the circumstances which obtained, and by the year 1880 
had entered into 67 contracts with various persons for supplying 
additional steel rails, rolling stock, grading and bridging. On these services 
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$9,486,565 had been expended on December 31st, 1879, on 710 miles in 
various stages of advancement. 

In 1880, “reverting to their original policy of construction by a private 
company, the Macdonald Government entered into a contract with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Syndicate. That contract provided on the 


part of the Government (1) for a cash subsidy of $5,000,000 and a . 


land grant of 25,000,000 acres; (2) for the admission free of duty 
of all steel rails, fish-plates and other fastenings, spikes, bolts and 
nuts, wire, timber and all material for bridges to be used in the 
original construction of the railway and of a telegraph line and all 
telegraphic apparatus for the first equipment of the telegraph line; (3) 
that for 20 years from the date of the contract no line of railway should be 
authorized by the Dominion Parliament to be constructed south of the 
Canadian Pacific line except such line as might run south-west or to the 
westward of south-west, nor to within 15 miles of latitude 49 ; (4) for free- 
dom from taxation forever so far as the company’s railway property was 
concerned, and for 20 years for such portion of the land grant as should 
not be sold or occupied ; (5) that the several sections of the railway already 
constructed by the Government or under contract should, when completed 
by the Government, become the property of the company, and (6) that the 
Government should grant the requisite lands for right of way, stations and 
other purposes specified in the contract. 

On the part of the company the contract provided (1) that it should 
complete the railway according to a fixed standard ; (2) that the railway 
should be completed, equipped and in running order not later than 1st 
May, 1891, and 3) that the company should thereafter and forever efficiently 
maintain and run the railway. 

When the contract was brought before parliament in the session of 1880- 
81, a strong fight was made against it by the Opposition. Mr. Blake 
moved the first amendment which was lost 54 to 140. Twenty-three other 
amendments were moved and voted down by majorities varying from 73 to 
62. The resolutions were reported on, the vote standing 108 for to 46 against. 

Letters patent, witnessed by Lord Lorne, were granted to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on the 16th February, 1881, and the first sod 
under the contract was turned on the 2nd May following. 


365. When the company started it had to build about 2,000 miles of rail- 
way. By the close of the year, 163 miles had been constructed by the com- 
pany west of Winnipeg. In 1882 a further distance of 423 miles had been 
laid with rails. In December, 1883, Laggan, near the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and 956 miles from Winnipeg, was reached by the railway. 

The Government prosecuted: work on the line eastward from Winnipeg, 
and Port Arthur, 430 miles from that city, was connected withit, in May, 
1883. 

During 1884 the company attacked and mastered the difficult section 
north of Lake Superior, employing an army of 10,000 to 12,000 navies and 
and 1,500 to 2,000 teams of horses. Twelve steamers were employed to 
bring supplies for the men and teams engaged. This section was completed 
early in 1885 and opened for traffic in the : autumn. 

Simultaneously with the operations north of Lake Superior work was 
energetivally prosecuted in the mountains of British Columbia, and in less 
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than a year the enormous difficulties of the Kicking Horse Pass were over- 
come. 

Near the close of 1884 the Government had completed the line from Bur- 
rard Inlet to Savona’s Ferry (210 miles), and the company were thus able 
to attack the west end of their section. 

On the 7th November, 1885 the last spike was driven by Sir Donald 
Smith. The railway was completed, fifty-four months having been taken 
in doing the work, instead of the 120 months allowed under the contract 
of 1881. 

The difficulties of construction were very great. More than 300 miles of 
the railway track had to be cut through solid rock. Numerous tunnels 
pierced the mountains, Rivers and streams by the hundred were crossed 
by bridges, some of which are over a thousand feet in length. Fourteen 
streams were diverted from their course by means of tunnels. 

The main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Montreal to Van- 
couver is 2,905 miles in length. Under arrangement with the Quebec 
and the Dominion Governments, the North Shore Railway, connecting Mon- 
treal and Quebec, was acquired by the company in 1882. 

The branch line from Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie was opened in con- 
junction with the St. Paul & Minneapolis Railway and the first freight 
train passed over it on the 9th January, 1888. 


366. Between 1881 and 1884 various lines in Manitoba, amounting to 
471 miles, were added to the main line, which now has a mileage of 3,8794 
miles. 

The leased lines, aggregating 1,9054 miles, were acquired at different 
times. 

Of these, 407 miles are in New Brunswick, 218 in Manitoba, 79 in British 
Columbia and the remainder in Quebec and Ontario, principally in the lat- 
ter province. 


367. The Dominion Government aided the enterprise as already mentioned, 
including a grant of $25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land. The con- 
struction of the portions of the line by the Government cost $30,818,414. 

Notwithstanding these aids, the financial undertaking was enormous. 
Indeed it may be said that the financial difficulties encountered were no 
less formidable than the physical obstructions. 

The total cost of the 3,243 miles given in the Railway Returns as forming 
the Canadian Pacific proper is stated in the same returns at $150,101,923. 
The total amount contributed to the enterprise by the Government of 
Canada is given in the Public Accounts at $62,604,535. 

It is clear that it was no light task to finance for the difference between 
these two sums, and as well for the 636 miles additional shown by the 
company’s statements to belong to the main line, and for the negotiations 
resulting in the acquisition of 1,905 miles of leased lines. 

The following statement taken from an address delivered by Thomas C. 
Keefer, President of the American Society of Civil Engineers, presents the 
financial features of the enterprise in sufficient fulness for the present 
purpose :— 

1. $25,000,000 cash and 25,000,000 acres of selected Jands in the 
Fertile Belt, in addition to the right of way for track and stations, shops, 
docks and wharfs, on or through public property. 
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2. Free import of all steel rails and fastenings, fence and bridge 
materials in wood or iron for original construction, and telegraph wire and 
instruments for first equipment. 


3. The government sections under contract — about seven hundred 
miles—to be completed, with stations and water service, but without rolling 
stock, and handed over to the company on the completion of their contract 
as a free gift. (The cost of these has exceeded $30,000,000.) 


4. Perpetual exemption from taxation by the Federal Government or 
by any province to be created by it, as well as by any municipal corporation 
of the latter, on all property used for the construction and working of the 
railway and upon their capital stock. Also similar exemption for the com- 
pany’s land grant for a period of twenty years, unless sold or occupied. 


5. No line to be chartered south of the railway for a period of twenty 
years, either by the Dominion or by any province to be created by it, 
except for a direction south-west or west of south-west. 

The company contracted to build about 2,000 miles of railway and to 
work the transcontinental line for ten years after completion—the standard 
to be that of the Union Pacific Railway as it was in 1873. Liberal as the 
terms agreed upon appear, the sequel proved that they were none too much 
so. The capital stock was fixed at $100,000,000, and it was expected that 
land sales, or the security of the land grant, would make up any additional 
amount required and enable the company to complete the road without 
mortgaging it. The lands could not be sold while Government 
lands alongside ‘them were being given away; and land grant bonds, 
although received at 110 for company’s lands, could not for the 
same reason be negotiated to any considerable extent. In the autumn 
of 1883, $65,000,000 of the capital stock had been sold, and nearly 
all the proceeds expended in construction. The road was assailed at home 
and abroad by opponents of the Government and by rival interests, and 
such distrust created that the remainder of the stock could not be sold to 
realize the amount necessary to complete the work in hand. The com- 
pany then decided to support their stock by purchasing from the Dominion 
Government a guarantee of 3 per cent per annum for ten years, for the 
$65,000,000 of stock already sold, making similar provision for the 
$35,000,000 unsold. The cost of this terminable annuity was $16,091,152, 
calculated at 4 per cent to meet twenty semi-annual payments of 14 per 
cent each. Of this amount $8,710,240 was paid in cash and security was 
given for the early payment of the remainder, but the success of this bold 
financial policy was defeated by the effect on the money market at this time 
of the crisis which occurred in the affairs of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The stock, with the Government guarantee for so short a term of years, 
could not be sold at an adequate price, and the company, early in 1884, 
was obliged to apply to the Dominion Government for a loan of $22,500,000. 
This amount, added to the balance due upon the annuity purchase, made a 
total loan of $29,380,000, to secure which the Government took a lien upon 
the entire property of the company. 

In order to obtain feeders and distributors for the transcontinental line, 
the company had commenced the construction and acquisition of a railway 
system in Ontario and Quebec, and branch lines in Manitoba, with a total 
mileage as great as their contract line, their entire interest in which was 
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transferred to the Government, as well as their unsold stock and their land 
grant, as security for this loan. 

In consideration of this loan, the company agreed to complete the trans- 
continental line by Ist May, 1886, five years in advance of the time fixed 
by the contract. 

Railway construction at the rate of nearly five hundred miles per annum 
rapidly exhausted the loan, and the first len of the Government over all 
their property effectually barred the sale of their stock. They found it 
necessary, therefore, in 1885, to ask that the $35,000,000 of unsold stock in 
the hands of the Government be cancelled, and an equal amount of 5 per 
cent, first mortgage bonds, be issued and held by the Government as security 
for the loan, the mortgage to cover the same security as the loan. The 
thirty million loan was payable Ist May, 1891, with 4 per cent interest. 
The Government agreed to accept $20,000,000 of the first mortgage bonds 
as security for so much of this debt, and the security of the whole unsold 
lands of the company (over 20,000,000 acres), for the balance of $9,980,000. 
Of the $15,000,000 bonds remaining, the company deposited with the 
Government $8,000,000 as security for a temporary loan of $5,000,000, and 
negotiated the remainder, paying back the temporary loan within a few 
months, and thus releasing $8,000,000 of bonds. 

Events took a turn favourable to the company, at last, in 1885. The road 
had been so far completed, that early in that year, and while navigation 
was closed on the great lakes, a military expedition was sent around the 
north shore of Lake Superior, where there never had been a trail before, to 
put down rebellion in the North-west Territories. In November of that 
year the last spike was driven in British Columbia on a track laid from 
ocean to ocean. Moreover, the opposition of stock jobbers and rivals sub- 
sided, when it was seen that the Government of Canada was determined 
to sustain the railway at all hazards. Politically, the existence of the 
Government depended upon its completion, but the higher consideration 
was, that the expenditure was so vast and ramified, and the liabilities in- 
curred so great, that suspension would have produced a financial crisis such 
as Canada had never seen, and one which it was the duty of any govern- 
ment, if possible, to avert. 

In Mareh, 1886, the company nmenoged to pay off their indebtedness to 
the Eovonnmene returning all the cash advanced upon the $20,000,000 
bonds, and surrendering 6,793,014 acres of land at $1.50 per care, for the 
balance. The Government accepted this, and being satisfied that no security 
was required for continuous operation, surrendered the $5,000,000 land 
grant bonds held as security for that purpose, but retained $1,000,000 of 
these to enforce a change of route at Mount Stephen, in the Rockies, where 
a temporary line of nine miles was adopted to save time and money in 
opening the road, and upon which there is a grade of 44 per cent, or 
double that permitted by the contract. 

The year 1887 saw the company freed from its indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment, and in uncontrolled possession of its property. or the first time 
since incorporation no legislation for its benefit was required ; but in the 
year 1888 the Government found it necessary to obtain the surrender of the 
company’s monopoly as to charters west of Lake Superior, the object of 
which was to protect their line north of that lake. To effect this, the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed to pay interest for fifty years on an issue of $15,000,000 
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three and a half per cent bonds, secured upon the unsold portion of the 
company’s land grant—about 15,000,000 acres. The Government became 
a trustee and guaranteed the interest for half a century ; but not the princi- 
pal unless and until placed in funds for that purpose by the company. The 
proceeds of land sales are funded with the Government, which is to pay 
three and ahalf per cent on any excess of the amount necessary to pay in- 
terest upon, or to redeem the bonds. . 
368. The mileage (track-laid) of the Canadian Pacific Railway on June 
30th, 1894, was 6,1274 miles, of which 6,0794 miles were laid with steel rails. 


The following is a memo. of dates at which the acquired and leased lines 
were taken over by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


ACQUIRED LINES. 


North Shore, Nova Scotia, Sept. 20, 1885. 
North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Ontario, June 9, 1881. 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie, July 12, 1888. 
Winnipeg Junction to Emerson, part of old Government Line. 
Winnipeg to Manitou, December 10, 1882. 
‘ { Kemnay to Souris, June 15, 1890. 

| Souris to Hartney “ 14, 1891. 
Kemnay to Estevan + Hartney to Melita, August 16, 1891. 

| Melita to Oxbow, February 19, 1892. 

| Oxbow to Estevan, August 14, 1892. 


LEASED LINES. 


Atlantic & North-west, December 6, 1886. 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa, February 16, 1884, for 999 years from 15th 
December, 1881. 
Ontario & Quebec, Nov. 1, 1883. 
Credit Valley, amalgamated with Ontario & Quebec Railway, Noyv- 
ember 30, 1883. 

West Ontario Pacific, July 21, 1887. 

Toronto, Grey & Bruce, November 1, 1883. 

Guelph Junction, January 1, 1891. 

Montreal & Ottawa, November 15, 1892. 

Montreal & Western, under agreement for lease. 

Montreal & Lake Maskinongé, 99 years from July 14, 1892. 

St. John & Maine, leased to New Brunswick Railway, July 1, 1883. 

New Brunswick Railway, July 1, 1890. 

Fredericton Railway,purchased in 1884 by the New Brunswick Railway. 

Manitoba South-Western, May, 1884. 

Columbia & Kootenay, August 22, 1890. 

Shuswap & Okanagan, under agreement for lease, March 25, 1890. 

What has been said of the equipment and appointments of the Grand 
Trunk, may with equal truth be said of the Canadian Pacific and of the 
Intercolonial. They are up to date railways in every respect. 
15 
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369. These three railway systems embrace over 67 per cent of the total 
railway mileage of the Dominion. 


370. This brief resumé may be appropriately concluded by a statement of 
the growth of our railways. 


MILEAGE OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 


ht EIR tRNA OM CR ne cnth we Lh! 5. yal See be 59 
1955 IL ELA ONS OR er ee Oe Drie ae ae me oa 855 
GOB ho. Oa re age ae le Berges koe Ee telly, CUR ne eR 2.145 
HEROT A ONCE lO yin, SIC RNR RRS Vitel ce a Rae, SEL AE ame SORE 9,258 
TBE oe Sea che | GS, Ee a ene ck nin Senne Se 4,826 
TRRBE ns wees Alecks ah cet wheat eae Re nn eee 10,149 
AGO So Nn Sie Se tect cs pti eRe aan came Rami SN 15,020 
TEU Y ee nr REM ULL RUN AA FEN hc aie An eh a AAR 15,627 


371. At Confederation the total cost of our railways was $150,000,000, of 
which Government had contributed $31,400,000; other sources $118,600, - 
000. | 


372. Down to the time of Confederation the experience of the railways 
had been most unsatisfactory. Very few of the roads had done more than 
pay their working expenses. Some did not even do that. The three lead- 
ing lines, the Grand Trunk, the Great Western and the Northern, were in 
debt. to the Government $33,325,000 including interest overdue, whilst the 
municipalities of Upper Canada alone had borrowed $5,867,000 and those 
of Lower Canada had advanced nearly a million dollars. 

In all the earlier charters the popular delusion that railways were 
enormously profitable ventures seems to have been the dominating idea. 
The special aim of the legislature accordingly was to guard the public from 
exorbitant charges. In the Champlain Act of 1832, the tariffs were kept 
in the hands of the Government to be by it regulated every year according 
to the dividend paid upon the ordinary stock for the previous year. In the 
Grenville & Carillon charter, the projectors were to divide with the 
Government half their earnings over 10 per cent in order to keep them with- 
in bounds. 

A similar delusion led to the investment of money by municipalities, and 
in several instances it was definitely laid down and thoroughly believed 
that as an almost certain result of these investments the profit on the railway 
stock held by the townships would more than meet all the municipal 
expenditure and thus relieve taxpayers from all local taxation. 

To carry out this imaginary result an act was passed creating in each of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada a municipal loan fund for the 
purpose of advancing money to municipalities to be expended on public 
works. The railways were the principal borrowers under this Act, and ona 
popular vote of the inhabitants they could borrow the money they required 
from the municipality which in turn could obtain it from. this fund by pay- 
ing 6 per cent interest and 2 per cent sinking fund for a term of years 
when interest and principal would both be paid off. The municipalities, 
expecting to make large profits from their investments, readily undertook the 
temporary 8 per cent obligation, and when the railways paid nothing were 
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cruelly disappointed. In point of fact none of these loans ever received a cent 
from the railways, and the municipalities were seriously involved. The 
town of Brockville with 4,000 inhabitants lent $40,000 on the Brockville 
& Ottawa Railway. Port Hope and Cobourg each with the same popula- 
tion as Brockville advanced $680,000 and $500,000 respectively to the short. 
railways terminating at these points, only seven miles apart and competing 
for the same traffic. The result was decreased value of property and dim- 
inished demand for investments in these towns. 

This general failure made railway building unpopular. Hence the long 
pause in the construction of new lines, previous to Confederation. 


373. Immediately after that event, a new departure was made which 
assisted in restoring confidence in the benefits of railways and added largely 
to the railway mileage of the country. 

The new departure included, first, a new gauge, and second, a new system 
of municipal bonusing. Toronto started the idea of building cheap coloniz- 
ation railways to the north-east and north-west of the city on the 34 foot gauge 
—adopted with good results in Norway, principally on the score of economy. 
The agitation over the Toronto, Grey & Bruce, and the Toronto & 
Nipissing had an important influence in again directing attention to the 
advantages of railways after the long period of neglect consequent on the 
calamities of 1856- 58, and the revived confidence was indicated by the 
voting of $795,000 of Honus to the first named and $386,000 to the last, 
besides subscriptions for $500,000 of stock. These were follow ed by a 
number of narrow gauge railways. 

The second point: in ‘the new departure was the introduction of a regular 
system of municipal bonuses, the direction taken by the railways being 
largely governed by the amount of municipal support voted by the town- 
ships on the route. Down to the present time, June, 1894, the municipal- 
ities have voted bonuses of $16,155,901 to the railways. 

The provincial governments also aided the development of the railway 
system, some of them in consequence becoming seriously involved. To 
30th June, 1894, the Ontario government had contributed $7,113,538 in 
bonuses to a score of railways; the Quebec government has given $12,116,- 
790; the New Brunswick government, $4,333,482; the Nova Scotia 
government, $2,710,545 ; the Manitoba government, $770,678 ; the British 
Columbia government, $37,500; and the North-west Territories, $25,000. 

Other amounts had been given in the form of subscriptions to shares or 
of bonds, and loans, by the provincial governments and by the municipal. 
ities, These with the bonuses added make up a total of municipal and pro- 
vincial government aid equal to $49,143,325. 
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The following is a summary statement of aids granted to railways con- 
structed and under construction, by governments and municipalities, to 


June 30th, 1894 :— 


Subscription 
Governments and Municipalities. Loan. Bonus. to shares or Total. 
bonds. 

Governments. $ $ $ $ 
Doulton. st Met. she oS 16,030,633 | 137,993,025 |.020..02 20. | 154,023,658 
I DATIOR is oa wae tee Behe eee 26,000 Vie Ws BN ro eam Gos re 7,139,538 
RIEL Pay ol Vie. s Bcd pete eae ena ea © 3S, (22,000) 1 TEEPE oO toc mae aide 15,839,746 
ING eb Runs wick 2 ic 1 oe. 8 pe en Meet elect 4,333,482 300,000 4,633, 482 
Wove cota ie cet eer Pertenece ety 9710 DAG ete 5 eee 2,710,545 
Manitoba 2.2 ae ie acer aey eee ee 1,855,934 770,678 joooctsteees 2,626,612 
British Columbia oi, fers ee eee sae a a eee SOO hc Su ee 37,500 

EOUAL EC rae eee ee oe 21,635,523 | 165,075,558 300,000 | 187,011,081 

Municipalities | 
COAT ROG 11s op cee se, 380,000 9,247,942 920,500 | 10,548,442 
CUsCE HOR See ad koe re tot a e eulk meee a 2,434,000 496, 174 1,393,000 4,323,174 
Wew BrUMewiclkennwved. tes aes eae 23,000 273,500 60,000 356,500 
INOVAy OCOULA AY V24 cekiUy, cca ebay ott ee Sie een ZO OBB UK ances eee 269,685 
IVES Aa st cela otha eats sak See eerie oan: een ae HOD COGS sh oles a eee 595,600 
British: Columibiay sctiticcu doco eee cere BrPOOU prs ol eh Pome 37,500 
TREE CEPUBONTES fey) 8 Uae ele Osi ee nena ie ZOCOOO Yee conten feet 25,000 

DOta) Mea, ecm once 2,837,000 | 10,945,401 2,373,500 | 16,155,901 

Grondt otal naty) lates 24,472,523 | 176,020,959 2,673,500 | 203,166,982 


374. Owing to the danger to provincial finances consequent on pressure 


upon the provincial governments for aid for local railways (within the pro- 
vince) the Dominion Government, in 1883, determined to change their policy 
which up to that time had been to give aid only to those lines which ran 
through more provinces than one. The change of attitude was necessary. 
Railways had to be built. The provincial governments could not build them 
without running into debt. This compelled them to make application to 
the Federal parliament for enlarged financial arrangements.—an appli- 
cation, to be resisted, in the interest of the system of government adopted 
in Canada, since it was calculated to deprive the provincial governments of 
that independence of the Federal authority which it is deemed advisable 
should ever be maintained. 


375. In the session of 1882, Sir Charles Tupper announced the change 
in the railway policy of the Government and introduced a bill providing for 
the granting of subsidies to eleven railways. The same course was followed 
in succeeding sessions. The result will be found in the accompanying 
statement brought down to 30th June, 1894 :— 
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RAILWAY SUBSIDIES TO JUNE 30tn, 1894. 
Amount Amount 
voted. paid. 

LINE ESIQE NG OLGA Wed ale SBOP A em aaa ha I te AR ALR Ba a 51,200 50,460 
Atlantic 6 North, Western :. 0. Se en 8 .. fixed annual subsidy for 2 years. 
aie es OalOMeaoge nn? 5 week Ll oe ney Randers tells v kny akties stains eke oe 620,000 620,000 
Pee UPD Iie GIO CLON ee nel icy Ale ne ne Ree TNC oh aci 5 5k Ora ae 62,400 58,900 
ipo lev les eNortnn rlastings: 0... ira hier ss See es le Ay 21,888 21,888 
BY AtLOnG aN Ver O01 65 11a, Ot MTC ..8 See ark as oo) 2 es 57,600 52,810 
Brockville, NWESTDOLL OG Sault OCOIpNLaniS pon a eee eA ters.) 2: 241,600 105,200 
Puctiche @eMloncton feo ul eee et kee eee, 102,400 101,600 
Canada Atlantic...... RPE SRY MRE aN tarts SOR Hered GML MET 1 Ra sk 282,355 282,355 
CTU oN GIT LASS mile ald eae RRA a ee UE Ty aS a 1,525,250 1;5526,250 
Canad aniasterns . ohigc Wine Feit. oe. Peep ete) Gee ghee, Oe iar See 32,000 
UA ESE EN ol Peer g Ch le Rg ee Mya UG He ea eS anc a, AEA a eR iL Lae 25,000,000 | 25,000,000 

x a OUR OT ucts Ct, IN ay es ae HES th ata gp Sean Ee 2 8 1,500,000 1,500,000 

o te Revelstokes tao kisah Bris BNE wee ae 80,000 
Cape Breton Ry. Extension me Sie ic louthante erg a sited eee ea 96,000 
Nob TOPNOUYSUT occu £.) IS ely les MM Maa a Feet leon ee POIANA he 224,000 224,000 
Central Ry. of New Deaneniel eed yee Pee AAA GOO, Se MPa ESN SU 142,000 75,639 
Uso) Lerve (uae Cael died Wyre wrtromd ate CAENCEY, 1 Mena, Getta Pea hi ER Ne Ana BL 156,800 
Saino ter OS OOLOT ANE cut ct Gama en, keh See cies ne 112,000 88,800 
OS IES ATE CG ell Ben Se ty alls AY Dap es IR ae RS 44,800 44,800 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co.........: Me) sR mY Gree Tee ne A 39,850 39,850 
MPOvan ends (Oa Ome na eke ete ry eae a BR A Rae KER Oe #3 89,600 
Dorn ionm Lime: Com in.cs ear. Ao Dr TINS, baa Os ee ae 15,360 15,360 
Drummond, keys Cote true cess tae yo BE Ae ees et, OR 201,920 195,840 
Elgin, Petitcodiac & Havelock ....... PES Metals dis A hole Te ee Pas 38, 400 38, 400 
Y nay ita a NDNA) MRR AY Se Ay eg APD, Me. he ga rm Nn A a i a 96,000 96,000 
EISEN Ta cae ATO wart ee gi. eer ets SLT otgereey wie al yeas safe = 7 50, 000 750,000 
Fredericton & St. Mary’s Bridge Co..... Fla hh rae tale ket ae 30, 000 30,000 
Cored) dori corer iin ay full@ae er, sn a erties ea sOidiel « sare» 48, 000 48,000 
Caron ty TASGCHIN © i2 ate ke el ato sehen ie AOR RAE RE ree I Boge 229,500 40,345 
Grea Gh NOPb erie an be ae Poets so nde had Ch Le ielenhed ce wide Bes 160,000 78,688 
[Gel aniChlons seen nA ere HS ED. Rey De eE re ahcnk Warne ts. Gee 46,000 46,000 
PLAY Ve Panos 248 tages MMe oe uae nav. ob 2h a: Meee Rent | 9,600 5,553 
EE earch OY Gli ees aren aN MM eT es ee es i od uaa dae Mata srk Bol atl 155,200 155,200 
PSR ONG TALE pre eae aed ae ede ok NE Sard nip Ue ates hee AME Oe gs 156,800 156,800 
drondalesBancevotrsnO ttawawtc 0s Wat devices: sulchi nods 4 160,000 64,000 
PIt nae Rig tears cay drt NA A Mccie foret oh Satins. San dee 38, 400 37,500 
HOM CSLOMOeE CMMOTOKG res © toh tae. cata csi et Wen aks 52 stemoeN Ges ee 48,000 48,000 
HTH TSTOR, Napa NCesOun WV CSbEIM ish. ede S eins oe ee ee 268,400 208,733 
Di A SRO OGIONAN RIVER hn cir Me nila ras Seb yh so) CS dap ORNS, BPOIE RT wim 11,200 11,200 
Lake trie & Detroit River... uss 6652... WOR hs ea Cn 8 | 338,731 338,731 
MUA ce MON seat CUeN arte Rats recat wee sigs, potted seine Beans <5, 327,700 52,760 
Roatan re tOnta mca Claiih, (Novas tod Soe ate ee Cees eats oss 51,200 51,206 
Gt DINIeTS Mele Oa Wt IG... Sasa ege Os wo aoeine sy te is eRe EES D CE 5c 96,000 35,200 
Montreal & Champlain............ SDR: shee Wapaine ASE ier ec oy, 103,600 103,600 
Montreal son wikenVaskinlOn Pe. ei oc8 sao ei data seth eke se es 41,280 920 
Wi Wayey igcve" tsi Gite Nise ba ae Cie Be cea age BA Ren cede Re 96,000 73,600 
ican biical  WsOreeas yet na ert oe ace wei cmety tes. ae Maes) ars ates ++ 112,000 NBR May 
Montreal{a Western. acd ites woe eek. are OR NAS SRY Ar: 361.270 361,270 
Mountford Colonization.......... .. SMa ROAR A Fein, DON SES as 105,600 32,000 
Te AICUSTy ee IOGAM epee hore nek enh NC eas aire eee 121,600 
New Brunswick & Prince Edward Island......... hs MiP GA Sets a 113,440 113,440 
ENOie Creeper yaar ble C70) fe aie cot ap ao lors 0h Sie Whe bn ae aes cree edn at Slee 40,000 38,400 
Northern & Pacific Junction.........000..ceeeeeeee sees aa, 1,320,000 1,320,000 
ESP LI OL Oce WV CALE II rice i a nt eee oer eee Reet Ee cena re sR Semel eataag 312,000 312,000 
NovaiScotin Comtravans cong. foes} ras Bart, Memb ae Li Eig Blane 230,700 230,700 
Nova Scotia Southern __........ SRAM a Sea rt emo oO) kd 240,000 
Ontarid, WeUBOMEASEEN OFC IOTINa. ots wel eG aes eae Sanne has oh ae Phen sie 32,000 
COPTOT RN LOUD alti eee Aerts See gee ete et nen eat Psy, elders 99,200 84,800 
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RAILWAY SUBSIDIES TO JUNE 301n, 1894—Concluded. 


Oshawa Ry. os Nevigation: Como cktsice oneiee oe ie ere ete 
Ottawa @. Ga tiieauy Serors aan ae Oe eee ees 

Obtains Arh prion A Peery OOUNES cn atcpiee eet aide 
PArey mOOUNC WOM GOOaa- okie saul vn ielcle mate eee ee fe eM ole 

Pontiac Pacino. uncon... one. sao cakes cee Dh Fol tae Nm 
PUT PSOULE <<) MAGCLOT 0a. « a) i's oaks crenata ok tae eens teint te aw 
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Amount 


voted. 


$ 


22, 400 
320,000 
430,400 
128,000 
313,100 

21,600 

13,600 
271,200 
348, 342 


1,003,495 


96,000 
38, 400 
375,000 
65,002 
217,600 
22, 400 
54,400 
163,200 
236,800 
670,800 
54,400 
134,400 
14,656 
102,400 
32,800 
500,000 
83,200 
256,000 


Amount 
paid. 


$ 


284,128 
101,120 
59,220 
174,828 
18,688 
13,600 
271,200 
60,342 

1,002,999.50 
65,600 
38,400 
375,000 
65,002 
217,600 
22, 400 
54,400 
162,900 


645,950 
24,400 
134,016 
14,656 
88,973 
32,800 
500,000 


256,000 


376. Since the system of subsidizing railway enterprise was inaugurated 


the following sums have been paid :— 


For the fiscaliyear wlSso-45 7. See ce ais teins : 
ra 1884-0 oa Tae Rane ct ee 

x i TSSOAGixt ok eee eee te fe iat 
a4 “6 AS8OAi tan be. See iat 6 avangaes 
x a ASB (SS ios hee ce aera al. ee eae, 
sy . t Eo te vosats SON EU MORIA SUR ieee MA? 3 rn 
> ms TSSO OU ae ee Le en Cane 
i “i LSOOS) UG aa et hae cee 
BS #2 1 boy EMDR mm ANE ATS SOME ORR Paar copy c's 
BS ‘3 T0203 oe eee ture tae eo cnn eee 
% J USGS HE ae ew lant tat Ree cai ee 


$11,549,787 


$ 208,000 

403, 245 
2,171,249 
1,406,533 
1,027,042 

846,722 
1,491,595 
1,079,106 
1,061,616 

624,794 
1,229,885 


In addition the Canadian Pacific Railway received $25,000,000, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway extension to Quebec $1,500,000, and the Canada 


Central Railway $1,525,250. 


There is also an annual subsidy of $186,600 payable for 20 years to the 
Atlantic & North-western Railway Company, under Act of 1885, chap- 
ter 58, and an annual payment of $119,700 to the Provincial Government 
of Quebec—being 5 per cent on the sum of $2,394,000, granted by chapter 


8, Acts of 1884, for the line between Ottawa and Quebec. 


The total paid 
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to 30th June, 1894. was for the first named $933,000, and for the second 
$1,137,150. 

Another way in which railways have been aided is by loaning them used 
rails. Outstanding loans of this kind on 30th June, 1893, were: Kent. 
Northern Railway of New Brunswick, $58,334 ; Halifax Cotton Company, 
siding, $4,335 ; Steel Company of Canada, $11,965; Albert Railway Com- 
pany $14,665—in all, $89,299. 


377. In the session of 1894, Parliament granted power to the Governor 
in Council to pay subsidies to the amount of $4,661,160. 

Power was also granted to the Governor in Council to pay the principal 
money of the subsidy of $2,394,000 to the Quebec Government authorized 
by the Act of 1884, and to alienate 793,600 acres of Dominion lands in aid 
of the construction of 124 miles of railway in Manitoba and the North- 
west. 

378. The various kinds of railway finance which have been resorted to 
in Canada are :— 

7. Authority given to the Government to guarantee the interest for a 
term of years. 

2. Authority given to the Government to issue debentures by way of 
loan to railway companies. 

3. Authority to grant a like loan with a provision that if the company 
did not pay the interest on the Government debentures, the property of the 
cities and towns benefitted should be assessed for the same. 

4. Government guarantee of railway companies’ bonds as well as of 
interest thereon. 

5. Direct issue of Government bonds to railways with a first mortgage 
on the property of the companies as security. 

6. Municipal bonus to companies. 

7. Municipal subscriptions to railway stock. 

S. Municipal bonuses to railway companies. 

9. Government bonuses to railway companies. 

10. Imperial Government guarantee of capital with which to construct 
the Intercolonial. 

11. Share capital locally distributed and issue of bonds. 

12. Share capital, chiefly English, combined with Government aid in 
some of the forms mentioned and issue of various degrees of bonds under 
different names. 

13. Aid in the form of lands through which the roads were to be con- 
structed. 

14. Practical release of Government loan by placing it behind other 
claims upon railway companies becoming embarrassed. 

15. Composition of Government claims accepted when railways become 
embarrassed. 

16. Assumption by Government of liabilities incurred by municipalities 
in aid of railways, the Government becoming thecreditor of themunicipalities. 

17. Direct construction of railways by Government. 

18. Grants of land and money subsidies combined with Government 
construction of portions of the railway. 

Further particulars respecting our railways are to be found in Chap. 
».@'A F 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Countries with which Canada deals.—Census Returns.—Trade and Commerce.—Manufac- 
turing Development.—Analysis of Trade during the Reciprocity period.—Changed 
conditions since the Abrogation of the Treaty.—History of the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854. 


No. 2.—THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


379. The United States of America consist of 44 states, 6 territories 
and the District of Columbia. Thirteen of these states constituted the 
original union, the constitution having been ratified first by Delaware, 


7th December, 1787, and last (of the 13) by Rhode Island, 29th May, 1790. 


380. The gross area of the United States (land and water surface) is 
3,025,000 square miles, exclusive of Alaska, which has an area of 531,000 
square miles. According to the census of 1890 the population of the United 
States was 62,622,250. 


381. This population was divided into urban, 18,284,385, and rural, 
44,337,865. During the century the city population has increased from 
3°35 in each 100 people in 1790 to 29-20 in each 100 in 1890. The acceler- ' 
ated tendency of the population of the United States towards city life ig 
seen from the fact that during the decennial period, 1880-90, the increase 
was 7°63 per 100, leaving only an average increase of 2:14 per 100 for the 
previous nine decades. 


382. The number of cities having a population of more than 8,000 
increased from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880, whence it leaped to 448 in 1890. 


383. The North Atlantic division, comprising the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, contain 9,015,384 of the urban popu- 
lation, or about 49°3 per cent. The North Central division comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, contain 5,793,896 of the 
city population, or 31°70. So that these 21 states, out of 51 states and 
territories, contain 81 per cent of the city population. 

In the North Atlantic division, 51°81 per cent, or more than one-half of 
the entire population of the division, is contained in cities having 8,000 or 
more inhabitants. 


384. The rapid increase of the urban element of this division is due to 
the equally rapid extension of manufactures and commerce requiring the 
aggregation of the inhabitants into compact bodies. 
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385. According to sex the population of the United States was divided 
into 32,067,880 males and 30,554,370 females. There were 51:21 males 
and 48-79 females in every 100. 

Males have always been in excess of females in the United States, but 
not in so great an excess in previous censuses as in that of 1890, the census 
of 1870 showing 50°56 males to 49:44 females. 

In some States of the union women are more numerous than men ; thus 
in the district of Columbia there are 5,244 women to 4,756 men; in Massa- 
chusetts, 5,142 women to 4,858 men. In the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic divisions females are slightly in excess of males; in the 
North Central they are in excess to a much larger extent, while in the 
Western division, comprising Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and California, three- 
fifths of the population are males. 

' Utah has the largest proportion of women of all the sub-divisions of the 
Western division, but even Utah has 5,313 males to 4,687 females. 


386. Of the 62,622,250 inhabitants of the United States, 53,372,703 
were native-born and 9,249,547 foreign-born, showing the proportion to be 
85:23 per cent native-born and 14°77 per cent foreign-born. This is the 
largest proportion of foreign-born ever found by any of the census takings of 
the United States, and is an increase from 9°68 per cent in 1850. 


387. Out of a total immigration since 1820 of 15,427,657, 40°42 per cent 
have been derived from the United Kingdom, and 29°20 per cent from 
Germany. Thus over two-thirds of the whole immigration into the United 
States came from the two countries named. - 

The Northern and Western States contain almost the whole of the foreign 
element, the Southern States having but a trifling proportion. Canadians 
(including Newfoundlanders) formed 10°61 per cent of the foreign element 
in the United States, according to the census of 1890. They form nearly 
two-thirds of the foreign element of Maine and New Hampshire, more than 
half that of Vermont, and nearly a third in Massachusetts and Michigan. 


388. Out of the whole population of the United States, the persons of 
African descent numbered 7,638,282. The proportion of white and 
Africans was 87:80 per cent white, and 12:20 per cent African. The 
coloured exceeded the white population in 3 states,—South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. In 5 states the coloured are more than 50 per 
cent of the white—Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Virginia and North Carolina. 


389. The total number of occupied dwellings in the United States in 
1890 was 11,483,313. The average number of persons to a dwelling was 
5:45. The total number of Census families was 12,690,152, or 4:93 persons, 
on the average, to each family. 


390. The United States have a foreign trade which aggregates for the 
10 years (1885-94) $15,446,043,696, of which $7,357,396,610 were imports 
and $8,048,647,085 were exports, showing an annual average foreign trade 
$1,540,604,370, an annual average import of $735,739,660, and an annual 
average export of $808,864,708. The import of 1894 was $654,994,622, or 
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$80,745,000 less than the average of ten years, while the exports were 
$897,140,572, or $83,275,864 more than the ten years’ average. 

Of the total export of domestic merchandise in the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1894, 72:28 per cent was agricultural products; 2°35 per cent pro- 
ducts of the mines ; 3:22 per cent products of the forest; 0:49 fisheries ; 
21:14 manufactures, and 0:52 miscellaneous. 


391.*The United States do an aggregate business with Europe of $995,- 
948,687 ; with North America, $286,655,771; with South America, $133,- 
359,417 ; with Asia, $87,059,158 ; with Oceanica, $33,372,105 ; with Africa, 
$8,403,197, and with all other countries, $2,336,859. , 


392. The trade of the United States with the British Empire amounts 
to $701,680,443, or over 45 per cent of the total foreign trade of the 
United States. 

The trade with the United Kingdom amounts to $538,432,262, while 
with Germany, which comes second, the total trade amounts to $161,745,- 
068, or less than one-third of that with the United Kingdom ; France comes 
third with $102,865,485 ; Cuba is fourth with $95,803,582, and Canada 
stands fifth with an aggregate of $89,639,954, according to United States 
figures, which include Newfoundland. 


393. In addition to being a great agricultural country the United States 
has become a great manufacturing country. 

The number of mechanical and manufacturing establishments reported 
in the census of 1890 was 355,401, having a capital of $6,524,475,305, an 
average number of 4,711,832 employees and an output of $9,370,107,624 of 
products. 


394. A comparison with 1870 on a per head basis will show the growth 
of manufacturing during 20 years :— 


UNITED STATES PER ONE MILLION INHABITANTS. 


or 1870. 1890. 
$ $ 
Number of establishments ............. a ba ESAS att BO Seite 6,539 5,675 
Wapital anvested.: sk whites) oo ecb ee eh ee cise Ree en was, *47,793,000 104,187,810 
Nata ber of employees ic chk vees Gree’ Ge hasta abu eRe eee 53,270 74,494 
WEIL SCAR OTC 6 RAN MMR i ree NMR 8 coecties Evan, oP TM Sh ea *17,474,000 30,195,500 
Fa wemmaterial isedyae we a he ah ket Metra tiie Oak enka waa *56, 150,000 82,380,757 
Velue-ot products; 2228 Sake Mamet i SF ke oe *95,547,000 149,629,047 


A comparison between the growth of manufactures in Canada and in 
the United States will be found in paragraph 311. 


395. A short history of our trade relations with the United States is 
here given, in order to complete the account. 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


396. Previous to the year 1846, the trade between the British North 
American Provinces and the United States had been very much hampered 
and restricted by the laws of Great Britain in regard to her Colonies. 


397. According to the United States official returns for the years 1821 
to 1845, both inclusive, the total imports from the states into the British 
North American Provinces, including Newfoundland, amounted to $90,. 
124,195, and the exports from the Provinces into the States only reached 
the sum of $31,040,834, showing a balance in favour of the United States 
of $59,083,361. 


398. In 1846 England abandoned the old colonial system of trade, the 
heavy duties on imports from foreign countries were repealed, most of the 
productions of the Colonies were placed on the same footing as those of 
other countries, and the Colonies themselves were empowered to repeal the 
differential duties in favour of British produce imposed by former Imperial 
Acts. In the same year the United States Government secured the enact- 
ment of an international drawback law. 


399. In 1847 the Canadian Legislature removed the existing differential 
duties and admitted goods from the United States on the same terms as 
those imported from the Mother Country, the duties on United States 
manufactures being lowered from 123 per cent to 74 per cent, and those on 
the manufactures of Great Britain being raised from 5 per cent to 74 per 
cent, thus placing the United States on an equality with the parent land. 


400. While the average annual trade during the 25 years from 1821 to 
1845 only amounted to $4,846,601 per annum, during five years (1850 to 
1854) it increased under a more liberal policy to no less an average than 
$22,320,043 per annum, not including Newfoundland. The value of com- 
modities purchased by the provinces from the States was, however, still 
very much larger than the value of goods sold to them, and the balance in 
favour of the States at the end of the above mentioned period was $31,505,- 
262, which, considering that it was the result of only five years’ transac- 
tions, was exceedingly large. 


401. The question of reciprocity of trade between the Provinces and the 
States had been frequently spoken of by statesmen and others on both 
sides, and the increase of trade caused by the removal of restrictions in 
1846 gave a fresh impetus to the idea. In the same year negotiations were 
opened between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
for the establishment of reciprocal free trade between the States and 
Canada by means of concurrent legislation. In 1848 a Bill drawn up by 
the Committee on Commerce of the House of Representatives, containing 
the principle of reciprocity, passed the House of Representatives without 
opposition, but failed to receive the attention of the Senate either in that 
year or the year following. 
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402. A conference, at which all the British North American Pro- 
vinces, with the exception of Newfoundland, were represented, was held at 
Halifax in September 1843, and a memorial to the Imperial Government 
was adopted asking that negotiations might be opened for reciprocal terms 
with the United States, and the British Minister at Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1849, received special instructions with reference to such negotiations. 

In 1850 a Bill similar to the one passed by the House of Representatives 
in 1848, was reported by the House Committee on Commerce and recom. 
mitted, ‘with a view to provide therein for the free navigation of the 
‘“‘ River St. Lawrence.” 

The introduction of this idea appears to have suggested the propriety of 
proceeding by way of a treaty instead of by concurrent legislation. 


403. In 1851, at the direction of the United States Senate, the Secretary 
of the Treasury took steps to collect all possible information bearing on the 
matter, and the report (Andrew’s) prepared in consequence and presented 
to the Senate in August, 1852, had a very important influence on the sub- 
sequent proceedings. Negotiations being re-opened in 1852, considerable 
cocrespondence took place between the respective Governments, and the 
question was much debated, both in the United States and also in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, the Maritime Provinces in particular being very un- 
willing to admit Americans to their coast tisheries, while the Americans 
endeavoured to have the fishery question dealt with ‘separately, but to this 
the British Government would not consent. 


404, The introduction of the question of the fisheries increased the in- 
terest taken in the trade question especially in the Maritime Provinces, and 
in 1853 Mr. Breckinridge moved in Congress for the suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of introducing a resolution requesting ‘the President to 
arrange by treaty the questions connected with the fisheries on the coasts 
of British North America, the free navigation of the St. Lawrence and the 
St. John Rivers, the export duty on American (United States) lumber in 
the Province of New Brunswick, and reciprocal trade with the British 
North American colonies on the principles of liberal commercial inter- 
course.” 


405. Finally, what is commonly known as the Reciprocity Treaty was 
signed at Washington on the 5th June, 1854, the Earl of Elgin, at that 
time Governor General of the Province of Canada, acting for Her Britannic 


Majesty, and Mr. D. L. Marcy for the United States. 


406. The following were its principal provisions: It removed the three- 
mile limit imposed by the convention of 1818, and gave to the inhabitants 
of the United States free liberty to take all kinds of fish, except shell-fish, 
along the shores and in the bays and harbours of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and adjacent 
islands, with permission to land for the purpose of drying their nets or 
curing their fish. All salmon, shad and river fisheries were, however, 
reserved exclusively for British subjects. Similar liberties, with similar 
reservations, were given to all British subjects to fish on the eastern sea 
coasts of the United States, north of the 36th parallel of north latitude. 


’ 
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407. The following articles were to be sHranieed into each country, 
respectively, free of duty : — 


Grain, flour and breadstuffs, of all kinds. Fish of all kinds. 


Animals of all kinds. Products of fish and of all other creatures 
Fresh, smoked and salted meats. living in the water. 

Cotton wool, seeds and vegetables. Poultry, eggs. 

Fruits, dried and undried. Stone or marble in its crude or unwrought 
Hides, furs, skins or tails, undressed. state. 

Butter, cheese, tallow. Slate. 

Lard, horns, manures. Ores of metals of all kinds. 

Pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes. Coal. 


Timber and lumber of all kinds, round, Firewood. 
hewed, sawed, unmanufactured in Plants, shrubs, trees. 


whole or in part. Pelts, wool. 

Rice, broom corn, and bark. Fish oil. 

Gypsum, ground or unground. Dye stuffs. 

Hewn or wrought or unwrought burr or Flax, hemp and tow, unmanufactured. 
grindstones. Rags. 


Unmanufactured tobacco. 


408. It gave to the inhabitants of the United States the right to navi- 
gate the River St. Lawrence and the canals of Canada as freely as British 
subjects, subject to the same tolls, &c., and to British subjects a similar 
right to navigate Lake Michigan, so long as the privilege of navigating the 
St. Lawrence should continue. 

No export duty was to be levied on timber cut on American territory and 
floated down to be shipped from New Brunswick. 

The treaty was to remain in force for ten years from the date of its com- 
mencement, terminable after the expiration of that term by either of the 
contracting parties on giving twelve months’ notice. Provision was also 
made for the application of the treaty to Newfoundland. 


409. Acts, to carry into effect the treaty, were passed by the Congress of 
the United States, 5th August, 1854; by the Province of Canada, 23rd 
September, 1854 ; by Prince Edward Island, 7th October ; by New Bruns- 
wick, 3rd November ; Nova Scotia, 13th December, 1854; and by New- 
foundland, 7th July, 1855. The principal opposition came from Nova 
Scotia, and was due to the fisheries clause. 

The President of the United States issused his proclamation bringing the 
treaty into force on 16th March, 1855. 

The treaty remained in operation eleven years and four months. 


410. As the period of the natural existence of the treaty drew towards 
an end, considerable dissatisfaction began to be expressed in some parts of 
the United States, more particularly in the Eastern States, with reference 
to its working, the Americans claiming that the then present fiscal policy 
of the Province of Canada was contrary to the spirit of the treaty, and that 
the United States trade was consequently at a disadvantage. The Province 
of Nova Scotia, also, while anxious for an adjustment and continuance of 
the treaty, did not think that ‘fair consideration had been given to the 
interests of that province, their inexhaustible fisheries of priceless value, 
having been given away without the coasting trade and the right to register 
Colonial built shipping having been secured to them.”* The Province of 


* Minute of Executive Council, Nova Scotia, 26th April, 1864. 
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New Brunswick was also of the same opinion. It became evident that 
modifications would be necessary on both sides, if the treaty was to con- 
tinue. 

Desultory negotiations were carried on between the respective govern- 
ments with reference to adjustment of existing difficulties, but no decision 
was arrived at, and on 18th January, 1865, notice was given by the 
American to the Imperial Government of their intention to abrogate the 
treaty, on the ground “ that it was no longer for the interest of the United 
States to continue the same in force.”* Formal notice being officially 
given on the 17th March following, the Imperial Government thereupon 
instructed its representative at Washington to inform the United States 
Government of its “ willingness to reconsider the treaty in conjunction with 
the Government of the United States, to negotiate for a renewal of it, or so 
to modify its terms as to render it, if possible, even more beneficial to both 
countries than it had hitherto been.”+ Negotiations were carried on for 
nearly a year between the two governments, assisted by the representa- 
tives of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, who went to Washington 
for that purpose, but without any result, and all attempts at arrangement 
came finally to a close in February, 1866, a few weeks before the expiration 
of the treaty. 


411. The treaty came to an end in due course on 17th March, 1866. 
The trade of the British North American Provinces had hitherto been 
practically confined to two markets, viz.: Great Britain and United States, 
and their products only found their way to foreign countries through 
United States ports, by which they lost their identity and became con- 
founded with American productions. In the face of the termination of the 
treaty, it became necessary that vigorous steps should be taken towards 
the opening of new markets, and all the provinces combined for that pur- 
pose. Commissioners were sent out to arrange for the opening of direct 
traffic with the West Indies. The enlargement and improvement of the 
canals, and other means of navigation were actively proceeded with, and the 
confederation of the provinces was undoubtedly brought about sooner than 
it would otherwise have been. 


412. As soon as the treaty was repealed, the United States imposed 
heavy duties on almost all the articles imported under it from the Provinces, 
while but little change was made in the tariff on this side of the line, and 
the use of the Canadian canals and the free navigation of the St. Lawrence 
were still left open to American shipping. The inshore fisheries of the St. 
Lawrence and British North American coasts were also kept open to 
American fishermen on payment of a small annual license fee. 


413. In spite of the heavy blow necessarily inflicted on the commerce of 
the Provinces by the abrogation of the treaty they recovered with surprising 
rapidity. 


414. In July, 1868, a resolution was passed in the United States House 
of Representatives, appointing a committee to visit Prince Edward Island 


* Notice of abrogation, 18th January, 1865. 
+ Despatch of Earl Russell to Sir F. Bruce, 24th March, 1865. 
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and obtain all necessary information with reference to a reciprocal treaty 


with that province. The committee visited the island, and a draft treaty 
was drawn up and submitted to the Imperial Government, which, however, 
declined to take any steps at that time. 


415. Various propositions were made at different times by the Dominion 
Government with reference to a new treaty, but with no result. At the 
time when the Washington Treaty was being prepared, endeavours were 


made by the British Commissioners to settle the fishery question on the 
‘basis of reciprocity, but to this the United States would not consent. 


416..On 17th March, 1874, Sir Edward Thornton and the Honourable 
George Brown were appointed Joint Plenipotentiaries on the part of Her 
Majesty to negotiate a treaty of fisheries, commerce and navigation, with 
the Government of the United States. Negotiations were commenced at 
Washington, on 28th March following, and were continued until the end of 
June, when Congress adjourned without any result having been arrived at. 


417. Sir Charles Tupper, under the administration of Sir John Mac- 
donald, acting with the British Minister at Washington, while negotiating 
in 1887-88 for a Fishery Treaty, urged the consideration of an agreement for 
reciprocal trade, but the United States representatives declined to discuss 
the subject. The Fishery Treaty, when made and accepted by the President, 
was rejected by the Senate. 


418. Other approaches, which cannot be called negotiations by Canadian 
Commissioners, were repeatedly made by Canada to the United States, 
through the British ministry and ambassadors, and by other means, but 
nothing came out of them. 


419. The Statutes of Canada have held out a permanent offer to the 
United States of reciprocal trade.in a long list of articles. At present this 


‘statutory offer in our Customs Duties Act comprises fish and other products 


of the fisheries, eggs, shingles and pulp-wood, green or ripe apples, beans, 
buckwheat, pease, potatoes, rye, rye-flour, hay, vegetables fresh or dry salted, 
barley and Indian corn. 


420. It may be added that for the first few years hoth parties to the 
Treaty appear to have been satisfied with its working. The crisis of 1857, 
followed by the civil war, created antagonisms in the United States. The 
friends of the Treaty in that country endeavoured to extend reciprocity, in 
1858, with respect to hay and hops which were not included in the list of 


articles made free under Article III, but the effort failed of success. 


In March, 1860, the House of Representatives passed a resolution asking 
the President to procure information relative to the working of the Treaty. 
From time to time since and before that date elaborate reports were made 


‘to the United States House of Representatives Committee. 
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The following is a statement of reports prepared upon the trade and other 
questions which have been the subject of discussion between the two 
countries :— 


Andrew’s Report, February 6th..... .... 5 AL a ot ies oe Rg 1851 
Hincks’S Letter, iar eee oo cae ee ahs Cre Soper eee Ue eee 1851 
Hunter’s Report on British North American Hisheries, August 9th. 1852 
Andrew’s second Report, August 25th ............2.....-..05. Wott eLeoe, 
Sabin’s Report (Fisheries), December 6th................... : 1852 
Everett’s Report (Commercial Relations), F ebruary PART ME ce inate Me es 1853 
Bigger’s ‘Tables, February ya nek Wien, ot ee ee eae ea cae 1859 
Nugent's KReport:on British ‘Colim bia, 0-07. .anes icd Sere ec «J Sbg 
Memorial of Board of Trade, Portland................ AT te renin cee 1859 
Hatch’s first Report against Treaty Of BS40y 2h. YEN ee iene 1860 
Taylor’s first Report in favour of T pee GP LSS Nol Pes eee eee eel SO0 
Chicago Board of Trade Memorial eS a reer Wee en eT Se, ke 1860 
Oswego Sa ash. Ree Neca ote meta Ree TS PP ACs. 1860 
St. Paul’s fe SUE OAEN, PPC AR AA ce ce ee ae 1862 
Galt’s Report ARAN AV SRG, NOLL LG ene Dar Ts Me ae Rk ee ee a Ads freee ALSO? 
Taylor’s second ‘Report ey ree canst i I Se ee a A 1862 
Wards iveportc, ect. Sh acre Mamet ge ae Srna ee seat nt er Geng Weed earners 1862 
Chase's Lables’ ot ix Gis Ser Se eer ee Soa ee ee Sea tae 1862 
Ward's Report) :tiath ai ioonh wnt aan Gee one eer onan | 1864 
Ghiase’s eportins e.g ake <b et ee eae ee Paty aes 1864 
Harvey's Besay. ote: Be ee nA ek ee ee eer eo 1865 
United States Commercial Relations, ...0../20 0...) eee ate 1866 
Conterence: OU IVeClDLOCH Yaa ecient age ee RRR CE mL SOG 
Wavylor siReporte apee Ge 2 Aan Pe Ie ec Le i ener oS ee 1866 
Memorial Free Trade League, New York................--0000- . 1866 
Ramsey’s Treaty with Canada............ AES Pete Darts 1866 
latch s:sécond Report Stnms. seen Satake eee ero gh Rete Set 1867 
Derbys irst GUEPOLt st 5 cael, hee sire oe ane Pyke RN ithe oe 1867 
‘- ss SeCOnd Tue port (ibishh) se: Geers ue aie an See cee ee oe ee 1869 
Hatch’s thirduRe portrait. ieee a tore Ne ek ik es we eee pete 1869 
Marieds:. Deporte oa aetas een Me ene oth ett ee Betas a Nlnoyel’ 
MeLeanedandspooles: erent heats Lae dot RS Yh ee a: CO 1875 
Ward’s Report =| 187 
Minority Report fic heaie eee aa eee 1 
Hayne’s Reciprocity Tae with (Canada i: 60+. be Nees mare, 1892 


421. The general results of the trade between the two countries during 
and after the Reciprocity Treaty are briefly stated. 

During the period of reciprocity the United States imported from the 
agate $315,943,730, of which $20,487,068 was dutiable and $295,- 
456,662 free. 

The Provinces imported from the United States $328,458,206, of which 
$242,946,450 was by the Province of Canada and $85,511,756 by the other 
Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 

Of the Province of Canada’s share: dutiable was, $93,831,822 ; free,$149, 
114,628 

Taking the same ratio for the Maritime Provinces, we have: dutiable, 
$33,349,595 ; free,°$52,162,161 ; making a total for the Provinces, imported, 
$328, 458,206 ; dutiable, $127,181,417 ; free, $201,276,789. 

The total trade between the two countries aggregated $644,401,936, of 
which $496,733,451 was free, or 77 per cent of the total trade. Of this 77 
ae cent the United States secured 45:8 per cent, leaving for the Provinces 
31:2 per cent. 

Since the period of reciprocity, figures stand thus: United States import- 
ed from the.Provinces, $1,026,363,211 ; of which was dutiable, $723,863,- 
914; and free, $303,499,297. 
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The Dominion imported from the United States, $1,230,852,786 ; of 
which was dutiable, $654,282,785, and free, $576,570,001. 

The total trade aggregated, $2,257,215,997, of which $880,069,298 was 
free or 39 per cent of the total trade. Of this 39 per cent, the United 
States secured 13°5, leaving 15°5 per cent to Canada. 


422. Looked at from the standpoint that the utmost possible free trade 
between all the countries of the world carries with it the greatest good of 
the greatest number, the United States secured the advantage during the 
Reciprocity Treaty, and Canada has secured the advantage since the abroga- 
tion of the treaty. 

During the period 1850-54, before the Reciprocity Treaty, the yearly 
average imports of the United States from the British North American 
Provinces was $6,984,127, and the increase during the period was 58:2 per 
cent. 

During the reciprocity period the yearly average of the imports by the 
United States was $26,328,644, and the increase on the first year of the 
period shown by the last year was 261°4 per cent. 

During the period 1867-1894 the yearly average of the imports by the 
United States from Canada was $36,656,000, and the decrease on the first 
year of the period shown by the last year was 8-4 per cent. 

Putting aside the exceptional year 1894, the increase shown by 1893 over 
1867 was 12-4 per cent. 

When it is considered that the best authorities declare that the fall in 
prices in 1893 as compared with 1867 is equal to 32 per cent, it is plain 
that the increased business done by the United States in imports from 
Canada, judged by quantities, is very considerable. 

During the period of 1850-54 before the Reciprocity Treaty, the yearly 
average of the imports by the British North American Provinces from the 
United States was $10,150,712, and the increase during the period was 
135°5 per cent. 

During the Reciprocity Treaty the yearly average of the imports by the 
British North American Provinces from the United States was $27,371,517, 
and the decrease shown by the last year of the period compared with the first, 
year was nearly 20 per cent. 

During the period of 1867-94, the yearly average of the imports by the 
British North American Provinces was $44,000,000, and the increase of the 
last year of the period over the first year (1867) was 124 per cent. 

The remark respecting the fall of prices made in the case of the imports 
by the United States applies with equal force to the case of imports by 
Canada. 
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423. The following is the statistical statement of these facts :— 


From 


Average annual imports by the United States....... 


Canada. 


1850-54. 


Increase last year of each period over Ist year of each 


period 


Oe web eNe) 6 61.96 Oe oleh ele eke We) es wis 6 @elle/ ele! 46.56) (6) tie sire 


From United States. 


Average annual imports by Canada 


ee  ? 


Increase last year of each period over 1st year of each 


period 


* Decrease. 


coe ec e ee eee eee see sere ror ee eeeseseeeeseeosese 


DS82cp:. e: 


1855--66. 1867-93. 


$6,984,127 $26,328,644 $36,656,000 
261°4 p.c. 


*8°4 p.e. 


$10,150,712 $27,871,517 $44,000,000 
135°5 p.e. 


20 p.c. 124 p.c. 


424. It is plain that since 1867 the United States have not increased 
their importations from Canada at the same rate as Canadian imports from 
the United States have increased. 

The statistics of free and dutiable imports are as follows :-— 


United States from 
Canada. . : 
Canada from United 
States 
Average annual value 
of imports by United 

ve cs a At ley 
Average annual value 
of imports by Canada 
Proportion admitted 
by the United States 
Proportion admitted 
iby Canada: .2.'0c wee 


[ 


5,505,533 
6,249,170 
1,101,106 


1,249,834 
15°8 


12°3) 


* Province of Canada only. 


1850-54 (5 years). 


Dutiable. 


29,415,102 
44,504,393 
5,883,020 


84°2 


87°7 


8,900,880] 


1855-66 (12 years). 


Free. 


295,456,662 
*149,114, 628 
24,621,388 


*12, 426,220 
93°5 
*60°0 


Dutiable. 


20,487,068 
#93, 831,822 
1,707,256 


*7 820,000 
6°5 
*30-0 


1867-94 (28 years). 


Free. Dutiable. 


303,499,297|728, 863, 914 
576,370,001] 654,282,785 
10,839,260] 25,852,282 


20,591,786] 23,367,242 
30:0 70 


47°0 53°0 


The above table shows that Canada admits a larger percentage of United 
States articles free than the United States of Canadian articles. 


425. The following table shows the imports by the United States from 
Canada, during the Reciprocity Treaty, of articles made free by that treaty. 
It also gives the exportable surplus of these articles in the United States :— 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854. 


Values of imports by the United States from British North American 
Provinces (including Newfoundland) under the provisions of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of “1854; the average yearly surplus or deficiency of the United 


— 
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States supply, and United States exports and imports, surplus or deficiency, 


for 1854 :— 


ARTICLES. 


ACEC pee ERE R Oe ore Saat cA ead. Shy AL NENG 1s 
1 BEY Ss 03 5 oe GORING ERS oer on eee ee ee 
Burryandierindstones 4200 s2.0..55+... 
DUGbEr aNd CHEESE 6504.6 oss ticle es 
Comal bituminous). igtoe esc ace Bk wade 3 
Dyestuffs... 
Higesr.ao5.- 4. sepa aon Gah S SARE chy ies 
PUP WOO ie eck a ach cha eihe shaw Cb Oe 
SENSI 50) Ae eal ae ae ine 


sips petlelneite jolie ‘a aie d otshe™elrel vie) of s)'eltise/6, 6) a <: 


Pa rc 


ish EOclmCts <OULEL 02 eas 6 onan 
Flax and hemp, unmanufactured..... 
IVES EVE OlF STECID Mee siet ain dsiiens % << 
PULL Meme PANG sh cok aR eas estes 1am ayy LE 
Grain and flour—Wheat............. 
Wheat Hours. -. faycs toch ite bation « 
Oats .. 


ee a SC Ce eC CC Pa 


Silas s\.6) oy .e| w) 'areel Sere veitet nile \e\ lw \el.eiis\ (>) 6 60 ec ‘abe, 


AG ISELIN aa chs ce, 78. cic crs tied os, srasers 


Pp © [Bim 8010) ©) ees) eller « oF) tite 6 % sis oe 


Poultry 
UAC AAS Rd Oy. f5, 3 Saket ar. take tea oe 
Seeds, trees and plants.............. 
Stone, marble and slate....... ...... 
ij NE HWRON IIE soe ec ETS os NEP sre. A a 
Tar, pitch and turpentineé...... ..... 
Timber and lumber... ... 
Vegetables, potatoes, &............. 
Moa CeO mensan cps secon. ae Seen Ouen ees. S 
VV SOOIS 5 Wee tee wt Mah ech os Rie A ee tt « 
*Manures and unspecified.... ....... 
A ALATICCA Mine ant aWeMeAG ot Meart ey. ete. 


+ ; ae ee 
4 LObe] eee! «mins eur ote EE shee 


ee 


Total 114 
years. 


$ 
28,856,178 
3,209,296 
193,748 
545,426 
6,099,570 
7,063,555 
7,209 
1,112,559 
2,408,710 
16,081,631 
1,917,255 
2,911,168 
321,617 
269,114 
1,488,560 
35,669,900 
36,662,349 
20,090,079 
330,902 
14,538, 289 
3,434,770 
297,968 
2,060,349 
28,643 
136,662 
3,780,360 


2,567,671 
1,459,182 
459,373 
643,644 
949,342 
482,776 
34,946 
34,738 
38,142,015 
3,399,403 
19,991 
7,537,908 
1,819,609 
234 


247,095,709 


U.S. Imports under 
Treaty, 1854. 


Yearly 
Average. 


$ 


2,509,233 
279,069 
16,848 
47,428 
530,398 
614, 222 


129,440 
3,101,730 
3,188,030 
1,746,963 
28,774 
1,264,199 
298,676 
25,910 
179,161 
2,491 
11,884 
328,727 
993,276 
126,885 
39,945 
55,969 
81,943 
41,980 
3,039 
3,021 
3,316,697 
295,600 
1,738 
658,601 
158,227 
20 


21,486,583 


U.S. Trade with all 
countries, 1855-66. 


$Y early ave. 
expt. surplus 


3540) s: INL@L ele sie 


526, 796 
329, 360 


<i 
5,233,093 


ee ed 


S08 > 6 we ew 8 ee 


1,860,703 


"461, 085 


er ahie: (ofa tenis 


851, OTB 
16,954,971 
19,033,959 


6,361,147 


Soi: -@) 19 coh 6) .ea'e) “al 'hiel = 


\ 

ND 

# SI 

=~ 

Le ae 
S| 
bo 
or 


2,258,482 


8) a, 's 6) 9) 9) ae) Srehene 


S$Yearly ave, 
deficiency. 


$ 
1,803,980 


eel else nt oP Uueieey sia 


Cee eOm ts Cw Ont ot 


Bate eres, isle wit? reser) 


CO Sa a eet ne Sr (tt We) 


508,828 
2,006,210 


Ciisi ol ago, ts] iv) ale telio id 


©, 6) 5 (6) eliey of elle! ie] «) @ 
8 (0) @ a el eke olin) ie) © 
aie) a, s) Waele) els si sive 
18) 6) 9) 9, os s,s elie! © 
Oe, 0) WeYel wt ce! ol elnehia 
Bo a Goin Bey oa ss 


SOC eC ame a 6 


op ce) ep ehie! ev eats. let le 


i Chiefly manures. 


F Several small differences between yearly details in totals. 


+ There 


was also in 1855 (half year) $1,246,837 from the Maritime Provinces entered free under the 


treaty, but for which no details are available. 


With this amount added the total imports 


by the United States under the treaty would be $248,342,546, and the yearly average $21,- 


595,004. § Average for wheat, flour and other grains and breadstufts, animals, 


m eat, 


butter and cheese, and timber and lumber are calculated from exports and imports for the 
whole period ; averages for other articles are taken from 1860 and 1861, the two central 


|| Manures. 


164 


years. 


§/ Not separate or incomplete returns. 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854—Continued. 


Total trade of United States with all countries, in 1894, in articles free 
under Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. 


ARTICLES. 


Burr, grindstone ...............+0-. 
BS UEGET neta Sevadcc tee Oe Ea ek Gee 


0s ote pele! elles! elee .e' 0. im).6). 10 wire iauisicel/e, tema Ls) web elles 
a as che 620) Sel ahixt aware lp io. 8 wre Leyere 

aoe ale elte.e: | ts wie iy ee oe: eelis, wish 6) e-6.e. 
Os Be eee 0 6s 6 © 60 0 fe 0 le \0 e010: v6) 10 @ 0 © 6 6 10 


PASTE OY UCUCES oh oars = a tnt ace mts 
Flax and hemp, unmanufactured 
Fruits, dry and green. 
MUL S EAA: OAS Noone a A ee eee nes 
Grain and flour—-Wheat 

Wheat flour 


0's ole wits cis \0\.6 (e)'s <0 9 «(8.6 6.6 osu ese ue a (601s) 6 10 


Barley 


FAD ay aaas © tee euese, « 


eee core eee eee ee eee ee oes 


CC a 


Other breadstuffs. 


Sy 2 w ie) 0 Le) (©1016 (0) =, 6) 2 06 © 


Gypsum 
Hides and skins. 


Sie ee) 4) 6 0 ee Wie) (0 


ee . 
Ce 


oo 6 6 6 8) © © le oie veeniete io 


eee ere eee ece 


HROULUDY 27. Gdn ieee 
Rags. ©: 
See: trees, &e 


Tar, pitch, turpentine 
Timber and lumber... 


Tobacco 


eer rere rr eocece 


eeeo e 


*And extracts. 


eC Cr er 


se ecco ee voor eae 


wie 0.6 let ebe, 16 (o48) 3.0.6 


er 


Ce 


©, .0s Ja 16a goMlelcane: 61.12 \el-e) (ete 


eRe ccc ere reer ee 


ee ed 


eee cen en se eee e 


ee cr 


<2 .6\0 @, wpwpele a) wees, eels) etn ft ve wy 9 'Petelie 6.83 


eee ee eer et wee eee eee eee eee ewes 


ee ey 


CC 2 


+And substitutes. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec. 
the imports include hoofs. 


eee ere tee eee ee 


Exports 
Domestic. 


$ 


35,712,641 

29,205 

*271,236 
q 


2,077,608 


140,851 


59,407,041 
69,271,770 
2,027,934 
238,528 
2,379,714 
33,450,242 


73,891,025 
3,076,495 
Si) 


2,766,164 
67,807 
20,303,912 
1,298,357 
24,085,234 
90,676 
5,249,187 


CY 


410, 315,704 


Imports 
for 
Consump- 
tion. 


‘ 
2,334,199 
74,050 
212,350 
71,812 
+23, 024 
1,227,821 
18,703,507 


199,488 
321,246 
4,568,735 
184,510 
37,521 
1,548,550 
1,392,483 
2,633,748 


174,888 


9 
a 153, 352 
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Surplus. 
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+$2,570 from British Columbia, $204,211 from 


§The exports include hoofs and horns, 


§]Not separate or incomplete returns. 
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426. Taking all these articles the net exportable surplus in 1894 in the 
United States was $335,600,000. 

The total value of the imports from Canada in the whole period of the 
Reciprocity Treaty was $247,095,709, which is about 884 million 
dollars less than the exportable surplus of the one year 1894. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that great changes have taken place since the period of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, and that the exportable surplus of the United States 
in these articles is so large that free trade in them would send them into 
Canada, as offering the line of least resistance. 


427. The better to analyze these changes, the articles given in the table 
may be grouped :— 


1. Articles of which the United States now produce such a large ex- 
portable surplus that the restoration of the conditions of the Reciprocity 
Treaty would open the Canadian market to the United States rather than 
the United States market to Canada. 


2. Articles in which there would be an exchange because of con- 
venience. 


8. Articles in which the likelihood is that Canada, under present con- 
ditions, would find a good market, without exchange, of the same articles. 


428. In the first group are wheat, wheat-flour and other grains and 
products of grains, &c. 


TABLE: 


WHEAT, WHEAT-FLOUR, OATS, OATMEAL AND ALL OTHER BREAD- 
STUFES. 


é 


Yearly average imported from | Yearly average exported by 
Canada by United States United States to all countries 
during Reciprocity Treaty. during Reciprocity Treaty. 


\ 


Value of net exports dur- 
ing year 1894. 


$ $ $ 
9,628, 472 42,350,077 165,579,522 
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TABLE 2. 


Yearly average| Yearly average 
imported from exported by ¥ 
Canada by United States Jalueot ne 
—— ; United Shes to all countries | P°T 189 r 8 year 
during Recipro- | during Recipro- : 
city Treaty. city Treaty. 
IND eaRS er tee Caw oh te peda te ee ee 328,727 12,809,758 73,716,137 
THRE ity g aeabane e -ih Rate SARA RA a te a 11,884 6,779,789 40,089,564 
FAT WINGIS, tol KIC eke eae nie eee 2,509,233 * 1,803,980 33,378, 442 
Wotalisy: Re ARR). aot c ee 2,849, 844 fo LT 3788, 067. 147,184,143 


*The United States during the Reciprocity Treaty period imported $33,588,760 worth of 
animals of all kinds, and exported $11,941,001. So that this figure represents the deficiency 
in supply from their own herds. 


In these articles the United States exported a yearly average of $60,135,- 
000 during the reciprocity period, and imported from Canada $12,478,316, 
thus having an exportable surplus of $47,657,000. 

In the year 1894 the United States had for export $312,763,665 over 
and above all home demands. 

With such an enormous surplus pressing for outside markets there would 
be small chance for Canada to find a market for her surplus in the United 
States, especially as since the period of Reciprocity Treaty the mileage of 
the railways has increased from 36,800 miles to 180,000 miles, thus making 
communication easy between the interior and west of the United States 
and then northern frontier. 

It could only be under abnormal conditions that Canada could find a 
chance market. 


429. The trade in eggs has been largely a trade of convenience. Each 
year the United States have made progress in the direction of supplying 
themselves with home laid eggs. In 1890, the deficiency which-had to be 
made up by imports was 14,681,912 dozens. In 1894, the deficiency which 
had to be made up by imports was 1,628,369 dozens. 

t is only a question of time when the United States will have an export- 
able surplus instead of a deficiency. 

The general table indicated that bituminous coal has passed from the list 
of articles of which there was a deficiency during the Reciprocity Treaty 
period ; since there is now a large exportable surplus. During the period 
1855-66 the annual deficiency in the supply of home mined cael was $893,- 
378. Last year (1894) that deficiency was turned into an exportable sur- 
plus of $1,548,868. 

In seeds, trees and plants, during the reciprocity period there was a small 
exportable surplus from the United States, and during the whole period 
they imported from Canada $620,555. In 1894 the small exportable sur- 
plus of $389,725 of the reciprocal period had become the large exportable 
surplus of $7,420,215 
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In hides and skins there was a yearly deficiency during the reciprocity 
period of $12,813,000. This has been reduced to a deficiency of $7,886,644 
in 1894. But included in this amount is a large quantity of goatskins. 
The total import of hides and skins in 1894 was $15,838,888, of which 
$8,170,563 was goatskins, or more than one-half. Asa matter of fact we 
exported to the "United States less than half the value that the United 
States sent to Canada. 


430. Among the articles which constitute the third group are fish, of 
which the United States had a yearly average deficiency of $826,755 in the 
reciprocity period and which increased to a deficiency of over $2,000,000 in 
1894 ; vegetables of which the deficiency in the reciprocity period averaged 
$4,699,000 a year, and in 1894 was $1,888,911. 

These remarks sufficiently illustrate the use to which the table may be 
put. 


431. The following tables give details supplementary to the preceding 
table :— 
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STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK. 


432, VALUE OF UNITED STATES TRADE WITH ALL COUNTRIES— 
ARTICLES ON RECIPROCITY SCHEDULE—1866. 
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DEFICIENT SUPPLY—RECIPROCITY TREATY PERIOD. 


ANIMALS. 
YEAR. ——_ — —_ — —— 
Exports. Imports. 
$ $ 

Ho ig gles cote SE Sl MANO BR ME Sr yh dy Sate OE Sera st RRA cn, am 297,613 366,532 
TSUN CS Tier Secret eR EOE EHO, NORE | COM i Ur ty 3 2 ee 482,848 1,485,140 
‘lhe frsel EPaS e a tte ol ND a EO oh SCC nh A a Oe 539,939 1,776,883 
OSM eee eee aa MEN Ae Pd ere ON OAS craeien NU cafe 2,626,162 1,408, 357 
SOO Mev as Cmte oer foe ee MU ee er rare. Wi cee waht wines aires 2,485,701 1,842,714 
PMS Ear AN allah! Lett BEA lad be oo aes 8A RRL Cet A Sar Se 1,860,091 3,101,635 
“Meek (a Page ay Mae age, Aes ni tag Mi ALR hs pe Ne i ala a i Sa 540,213 2,176,308 
rei cok We ee. Me AI Accu acai ans, A A oe Cai pele ee Sty Mae ar 624,810 1,603,885 
LS sete See a tas ate teeter chitin ae ECR lan os Yaniv eee aie, Guten 837,189 1,377,458 
Gite rete ee emer Nemens tac te ae mtr ate cathe Wich alerted 326,547 3,193,710 
Be De ws cpp ey ce aol aa et ye RNA doy. ry oa eh a OE hla 425,224 5,527,341 
NSLS wate bel pape a NO rhe hs AR aoe ee Ronin ie elon Se) Sra aa 894,664 9,728,797 
ADSL eeN 2 aele§ cg ea SA ge pS a tes a te De inp ae ice 11,941,001 33,588, 760 

11,941,001 

DOT OLEN CVE ct Oe Pe rs oe oe Nel so heared weet 21,647,759 

Py Carlyaa Veramou mend or steely ies uit koe alte testes Ve ayaa: 1,803,980 


CHAPTER IX. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


Digest of Statutes passed by Federal Parliament.—Colonial Conference.—Arbitration of 
Public Accounts.—Manitoba School Case. —Boundary Line, Canada and United States. 
—Geological Survey Explorations.—Copyright.—Report of Liquor Commission.— 
National Council of Women of Canada.—Necrology. 


INDEX TO STATUTES OF 1894. 


Appropriation Act, 434. Board of Trade, 456. Bounties on Iron and Steel, 442. Certifi- 
cates to Masters and Mates, 475. Civil Service Act, 451. Common School Fund, 
436. Cons. Revenue and Audit, 452. Criminal Code, 490. Cullers’ Act, 485. 
Deputy Speaker of the Senate, 000. Dominion Election Act, 446. Dominion Lands, 
459, Dominion Notes Act, 454“ Drawbacks C. P. Ry., 467. Duties of Customs, 
466. Electoral Franchise Act, 445. Fisheries Act, 484. Fraudulent Sale or Mark- 
ing, 470. French Treaty Act, 435. Indian Act, 465. Harbour Commissioners, 
Montreal, 481. Harbour Masters, 483. Harbour of Pictou, 482. Holiday, 488. 
Houses of Refuge, 4938. Inland Revenue, 468. Inspection of Electric Light, 472. 
Inspection, Hay, 469. Inspection of Ships, 478. Interest on Judgment Debts, 455. 
Insurance Act, 453. Irrigation Act, N.-W. Territories, 463. Judges of Provincial 
Courts, 484. Juvenile Offenders, 492. Land Grants to Militia, 457. Land Titles 
in The Territories, 461. Land Subsidies to C. P. Ry., 440. Land Subsidies to Rail- 
ways, 439. Lighthouses, 474. Mounted Police, 460. N.W.T., Representation, 448. 
N.-W. Territories Act, 450. Ocean Steamship Subsidies, 441. Parliamentary Wit- 
nesses Oaths, 449. Payment of Members, 443. Petroleum Inspection, 473. Post 
Office Act, 487. Preservation of Game, 464. Public Harbours, 480. Railway Act, 
486. Railway Subsidies, 4387. Repeal of Homestead Exemption Act, 462. Safety 
of Ships, 477. Seigniory of Sault St. Louis, 458. Seamen’s Act, 476. Steamboat 
Inspection, 479. Subsidies to Quebec, 488. Units of Electric Measures, 471. Voters 
Accepting Bribes, 447. Youthful Offenders, 491. 


(THE Pusiic GENERAL STaTuTEs (97 AND 58 Vicrortia, 1894). 


434. APPROPRIATION Act, 1894. 
Chapter 1, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 2.) That further sum granted for financial year 1893-94 is 
$1,217,956 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the pub- 
lic service. (Sec. 3.) That $23,361,713 is the sum granted towards defray- 
ing the several charges and expenses of the public service for 1894-95. 
(Sec. 4.) That amounts under Act for the government of the North-west 
shall not lapse if not expended within the year for which they are granted. 


435. Frencu Treaty Act. 
Chapter 2, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 2.) Treaty between France and Canada for the purpose of 
extending commercial relations sanctioned. (Sec. 3.) Declaration as to 
Customs duties that reduction of duties existing on 6th February, 1893, 
shall take place on this Act coming into force. (Sec. 4.) Act to come 
into force on proclamation of Governor General. 
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436. Common ScHoou Funp. 
Chapter 3, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That on agreement between the governments of Ontario 
and Quebec, or on arbitrators’ decision as to manner of distribution, Gov- 
ernor General-in-Council may pay over funds held in trust for those 
provinces, payment to relieve the Dominion of any further liability. 


437. RAILWAY SUBSIDIES. 
Chapter 4, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For the granting of $4,661,150 in aid of sixty railway 
enterprises. (Sec. 2.) That all lines for which subsidies are granted shall, 
if new, be commenced within two years from Ist August, 1894, and com- 
pleted within four years, and shall be constructed on conditions to be 
approved by the Governor-in-Council. (Sec. 3.) That conditions as to run- 
ning power are to be determined by the Governor-in-Council. (Sec. 4.) 
That subsidies shall be paid out of Consolidated Revenues Fund, and by 
instalments, on completion of not less than ten miles, proportionate to the 
value of the completed portion to the whole work. 


438. SUBSIDIES TO QUEBEC. 
Chapter 5, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That railway subsidies granted by Chap. 8 of 1884 may 
be paid to the Government of Quebec to the amount of $6,000 per mile, 
not to exceed in the whole $954,000 for the portion between Quebec and 
Montreal, and to the amount of $12,000 per mile, not to exceed $1,440,000 
in the whole, consideration being the construction of these railways by the 
Provincial Government. 


439. LAND SUBSIDIES ro RAILWAYS. 
Chapter 6, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For granting subsidies in land to four companies at the 
rate of 6,400 acres per mile. (Sec. 2.) Grants to be subject to conditions 
fixed by Order-in-Council, and to payment of the cost of survey and inci- 
dental expenses at the rate of 10 cents an acre in cash. 


440, LAND SUBSIDIES TO CANADIAY PaciFic RAILWAY. 
Chapter 7, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That ungranted portion of the C. P. Railway lands 
subsidy may be granted in tracts including sections bearing even and 
uneven numbers, provided in case of Hudson Bay Company’s land or re- 
served school lands consent in first case, or lands of equal extent in second 
case, has been given. (Sec. 2.) Allowance for roads to be made. (Sec. 3.) 
Company not to be entitled to compensation for road allowance required. 
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44], OcEAN STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 
Chapter 8, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For repeal of Sec. 3, previous Act, and substitution 
of a section authorizing the Governor-in-Council to enter into a ten year 
contract for a fast weekly steamship service between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, making connection with a French port. The subsidy 
not to exceed $750,000 a year. 


442. BountTIES ON [RON AND STEEL. 
Chapter 9, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For the payment of a bounty of $2 a ton ; (a) onall pig 
iron made in Canada from Canadian ore; (6) on all iron-puddled bars from 
Canadian pig ; (c) and on steel billets from Canadian pig and such other in- 
gredients as are necessary in the manufacture of steel billets, the proportion 
of such ingredients to be regulated by Order-in-Council, provided that in 
computing the bounty no payment shall be made on foreign ores used in the 
manufacture. (Sec. 2.) That said bounties are applicable to then existing 
furnaces till 26th March, 1899, and to new furnaces for five years from the 
date of commencing operations. (Sec. 3.) For prevention of fraud, the 
Governor General-in-Council to make regulations which (Sec. 4) are to be 
laid before Parliament within the first 15 days of the Session. (Sec. 5.) 
That a steel billet means the products of a steel ingot reheated or rolled or 
hammered into flat slabs or square billets of any size. 


443. THe PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
Chapter 10, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For the extension of the number of days of absence, 
without deduction of indemnity, to 12 days. 


444, THE SPEAKER OF THE SENATE. 
Chapter 11, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For the absence of the Speaker, by enabling him to 
call upon any senator to act pro tempore. (Sec. 2.) For the selection by the 
Senate of a Speaker in the unavoidable absence of the Speaker, such ad 
interim Speaker to remain Speaker until the return of the Speaker. (Sec. 4.) 
That the Act is to come into force only on proclamation in the Canada 
Gazette. 


445, ELECTORAL FRANCHISE ACT. 
Chapter 12, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) (a) That the expression ‘“ the Redistribution Act” shall 
mean the Act to readjust the representation in the House of Commons, being 
Chap. 11 of Acts, 1892, as amended by Chap. 9 of the Acts of 1893 ; (0) 
That the expression “ by election” shall mean any election held after the 
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revision or bringing into force of the voters’ lists for 1894, and before the 
dissolution of the present Parliament. (Sec. 2.) That lists of voters are to be 
prepared for 1894 and any subsequent year prior to the dissolution of the 
present Parliament as if the Redistribution Act were in force, and for the 
electoral districts as constituted by that Act. (Sec. 3.) (a) That the time for 
the preparation of the lists be extended so that the whole of receiving ma- 
terial for purposes of revision shall be continued to Ist October, and a dupli- 
cate copy of the final, revised and certified lists sent to Clerk of Crown in 
Chancery at Ottawa, on or before 28th February, 1895. (Sec. 4.) (a) That for 
the purposes of revision taking place before the dissolution of the present 
parliament and for the purposes of by-elections each polling district is to 
be constituted so as not to include territory which is included in more than 
one electoral district as now constituted, and that polling districts situated 
in electoral districts which will be affected by the Redistribution Act are to 
be numbered and designated as polling districts in such electoral districts 
to which they will be transferred when the new Redistribution Act shall 
come into force ; (6) That persons registered in more than one polling dis- 
trict shall be entitled to have their names on the new lists, as provided in 
Section 6 of Chap. 8, Acts 1890. (Sec. 5.) That Governor-in-Council may ap- 


point revising officers. 


446. Dominion Evectrions Act. 
Chapter 18, 23rd July, 
Provides (Sec. 1.) That day of nomination of candidates shall be fixed by 


Governor General, and for general elections shall be the same day in all elec- 
toral districts except Algoma and Nipissing in Ontario, Gaspé, Chicoutimi 
and Saguenay in Quebec, and Cariboo in British Columbia. (Sec. 2.) That 
returning officers in Algoma, Nipissing, Gaspé, Chicoutimi, Saguenay and 
Cariboo, are to fix the days for nominations, and also days and places for 
elections. Nominations in the two districts in Ontario to take place not 
less than 10 days or more than 15 days after the posting up of pro- 
clamations, and elections to take place not less than 10 days or more 
than 15 days after nomination day ; nominations in the remaining districts, 
mentioned, to be fixed by returning officers not less than 15 days or more 
than 30 days after the posting up of proclamation, and elections to take 
place not less than 15 days or more than 30 days from the day of nomination. 
(Sec. 3.) That within ten days after the reception of the writ in Algoma 
and Nipissing, 20 days in Gaspe, Chicoutimi, Saguenay and Cariboo, and 
within 8 days in the other electoral districts of Canada, the returning offi- 
cer is to issue a proclamation (in English and French in Quebec and Mani- 
toba, and in English only in the other electoral districts) stating the place 
and time fixed for nomination of candidates, for the election, the several 
polling districts and the time when and place where the returning officer 
will sum up the votes given. (Sec. 4.) That the elector on receiving the 
ballot paper is to go to a compartment of the polling booth, make a cross 
in pencil on the white portion of the ballot paper within the division or 
divisions containing the nature or name of the candidate or candidates for 
whom he votes; then, folding up the paper so that the initials on the back 
can be seen without opening it, hand it to the deputy returning officer 


EG 
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who, after identifying and destroying the identifying counterfoil, is to deposit 
it in the ballot box in the presence of the elector. (Sec. 5.) That informa- 
tion respecting elections may be transmitted by telegraph in Gaspé, Chicou- 
timi and Saguenay when climatic conditions interpose insuperable barrier 
to transmission by usual methods. 


447. Vorers AccreptTinc BRIBES. 
Chapter 14, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That the court which in each of the provinces has juris- 
diction under the Dominion Controverted Elections Act is to be the court 
for the purposes of this Act. (Sec. 2.) That whenever, on a day not less 
than 40 days or more than 60 days after election day, a petition signed by 
five or more voters has been presented to the court, stating that bribery 
has extensively prevailed at the election, as shown by accompanying affidavits, 
the court is to assign one of its judges, within 30 days, to make inquiry. 
(Sec. 3.) The rotation of judges for this work to be arranged by the court. 
(Sec. 4.) The several officers of the court for the trial of Controverted 
Election, to be officers of the court under this Act. (Sec. 5.) That the 
judge, within a reasonable time, is to hold meetings for inquiry, at conven- 
ient places, within the electoral district, after giving 14 days notice. 
(Sec. 6.) That the judge is to endeavour to ascertain, by all lawful means, 
the persons who have taken bribes. (Sec. 7.) That the judges of the several 
courts named in Sec. 1 are to have charge of all general rules and orders 
needed for the execution of the Act. (Sec. 8.) That all persons duly sum- 
moned are to attend and answer questions, and produce books required. 
(Sec. 9.) That evidence is to be taken under oath. (Sec. 10.) That the court 
is to be Court of Record. (Sec. 12.) For payment of witnesses. (Sec. 13.) 
That judges’ decision is to be given in open court. (Sec. 14.) That judge 
is to make report of names of all voters whom he finds have taken bribes 
and have not appealed from his findings. Such report to be published in 
Canada Gazette, acting upon which the revising officer is to strike such 
names off the lists of voters for elections held within seven years. (Sec. 16.) 
That any voter is to be held to have taken a bribe who before or during 
any election directly or indirectly receives, agrees or contracts for any 
money, gift, loan or valuable consideration, or voting or agreeing to vote, or 
for refraining or agreeing to refrain from voting, or who after the election 
directly or indirectly receives any money or valuable consideration for vot- 
ing or refraining from voting. (Sec. 17.) That no petition is to be received 
without a deposit of $1,000. (Sec. 18.) That judge’s report is to be laid be- 
fore Parliament within 14 days. (Sec. 20.) For appeal within 30 days after 
judge’s decision ; (a.) In Quebec to ordinary courts of appeal; (b.) In On- 
tario, to one of the divisions of the High Court of Justice ; (c.) In the other 
provinces and in the North-west Territories, to the Supreme Court, in banc, 
excepting in the case of Manitoba where the appeal is to be to the Courts 
of Queen’s Bench, the clerk of the Court of Appeal to report to the Secre- 
tary of State the result of the appeal. (Sec. 21.) That no petition is to be 
filed until any election petition under the Dominion Controverted Election 
Act is abandoned or disposed of. 


ey 
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448, NortTH-west TERRITORIES REPRESENTATION. 
Chapter 15, 23rd July, 


Being an Act to amend the North-west Territories Representation Act, 


‘Chap. 7, R.S.C., provides against federal judges voting in federal election. 


(Sec. 2.) Against dual representation. (Sec. 3.) Makes appointment of 
enumerators to make lists of electors the Act of the Governor-in-Council 
instead of the Act of the Governor General. (Sec. 4.) Limits time of add- 
ing electors names to list to two days before polling day. (Sec. 5.) Limits 
the date for certification to two days before polling day. (Sec. 7.) Provides 
for an amended form of the poll book to be furnished to deputy returning 
officers. (Sec. 8.) Repeals Sec. 42, Chap. 7, R.S.C., and provides for the 
posting up of notices. (Sec. 9.) Extends Sec. 64, Chap. 7, R.S.C., to all 


subsequent Acts incorporated with Chap. 7, R.S.C. (Sec. 10.) Repeals Sec. 


67, Chap. 7, R.S.C., and provides that certain sections of the Dominion 
Elections Act and amendments thereto shall apply to elections in the North- 
west Territories—the result being to give the North-west Territories voting 
by ballot. (Sec. 11.) Provides that an application for recount shall be made 


to any judge of the Supreme Court of the North-west Territories. 
(Sec. 12.) Substitutes “ ballot boxes ” for “ poll books” in Form I. (Sec. 13.) 


Repeals Form Land substitutes another form. (Sec. 14.) Repeals sections 35, 
40, 41, 44, 47, 51, 53 to 59 ‘both inclusive), 61, 63, 65 and 66 of the Act, 
Chap. 7, R.S.C., and Forms N and Q. 


449, PARLIAMENTARY WITNESSESS’ OATHS. 
Chapter 16, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 2.) That the Senate or House of Commons may administer 
an oath to any witness examined at the bar of either branch. (Sec. 3.) 
That Committee of either House may do the same. (Sec. 4.) That the 
Senate or Commons may order any witness to be examined under oath be- 
fore any Committee. (Sec. 5.) That any person wilfully giving false evidence 
is liable to the penalties of perjury. (Sec. 6.) That affirmation has same 


effect as oath. (Sec. 7.) That the oath of affirmation may be administered 


by the Speaker, by the Chairman of Committee or by any persons appointed 
by either Speaker or by standing or other order of either House. 


450. Norvru-west TERRITORIES ACT. 
Chapter 17, 23rd July, 


Gives certain powers to the Legislative Assembly of the North-west 
Territories and authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor to appoint certain 


-ofticers, Justices of the Peace, Police Magistrates, &c. Besides other mat- 


ters relating to the criminal law and the administration of justice, the 
Act provides for the establishment of an Executive Committee in the 


Territories to be appointed by the Legislative Assembly from the elected 
members. 


174 
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451. Crvit Service Act. 
Chapter 18, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That any person who was in the service of the Govern- 
ment on lst July, 1882, and who has been continuously engaged therein, 
may be appointed to any position in the Civil Service without regard to 
age and without being required to pass the preliminary or qualifying 
examination provided by Civil Service Act (Rev. Stat., Chap. 17)—under 
regulations made by the Governor-in-Council, or by the head of the depart- 
ment—and that any such person may be continued temporarily in the 
service. (Sec. 2.) That all such appointments heretofore made are legalized. 
(Sec. 3.) That the Act is not to have force after lst July, 1895. 


452. CoNSOLIDATED REVENUE AND AvupbIT ACT. 
Chapter 19, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act (Rev. 
Stat., Chap. 29) is amended by the addition of a section limited actions at 
law against revenue officers so that the place of trial shall be the judicial 
division in which the act is alleged to have been committed, and that the 
time of bringing such action shall be within six months after the act com- 
plained of was committed. 


453. INSURANCE ACT. 
Chapter 20, 23rd July, 


Amends the Insurance Act in respect to the class of insurance companies 
which are required to obtain licenses, and the business which may be done 
by companies. Provisions are also made respecting the securities which the 
Government require, the companies to deposit to the credit of the reserve 
fund for covering their liabilities to Canadian policy holders, and also re- 
specting the conditions upon which these deposits are to be released. 


454. DomInNIon NOTEs. 
Chapter 21, 23rd July, 


Provides that twenty-five million dollars shall be the outside limit of out- 
standing Dominion notes, instead of twenty million as before. 


455. INTERES’. 
Chapter 22, 23rd July, 


Provides, (Sec. 1.) For the amendment of the Act respecting Interest 
(R. 8S. C., Chap. 127), so that in British,Columbia every judgment debt 
shall bear interest at 6 per cent per annum, until satisfied. (Sec. 2.) That 
unless otherwise ordered by the court such interest shall be calculated from 
the time the of verdict or judgment, notwithstanding further proceedings 
being taken. (Sec. 4). That all decrees or orders of any court in any civil 
proceeding whereby any sum of money is made payable shall be deemed a 
judgment debt. 
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456. Boarps or TRADE. 
Chapter 23, 23rd July, 
Amends Chap. 130, Revised Statutes, by decreeing that in the North- 


west Territories, the expression “district”? means any electoral district as 
constituted for elections to the Legislative Assembly within which a Board 
of Trade is established by giving a retroactive force to the Act, and by 
amending Sec. 5 by the addition of subsections providing regulations under 
under which boards of trade may change their name. 


457. LAanp Grants To MILITIA. 
Chapter 24, 23rd July, 


Extends the time which the Governor-in-Council may grant a free home-. 
stead or scrip to members of the militia force on active service in the North- 
west to the 3lst December, 1896. 


458. SEIGNIORY OF SAULT St. Louis. 
Chapter 25, 25rd July, 


Provides for payment of arrears of rent due to the Iroquois Indians by 
making a discount. 


459. Dominion LANDS. 
Chapter 26, 23rd July, 


Amends (Sec. 1.) Chap. 54, Sec. 23, Revised Statutes, by authorizing 
ing the granting of homestead entry to persons who have bona fide settled 
and made improvements upon the section before the township survey was 
made, if the land in question is in other respects of the class open to home- 
stead entry. (Sec. 2.) Omission to publish any order or regulation hereto- 
fore. (Sec. 3.) Permits the Governor-in-Council to authorize the sale or 
lease of any lands vested in Her Majesty, not required for public purposes 
and not provided for in other Acts. 


460. Mounrep Potuice. 
Chapter 27, 23rd July, 


Provides for the organization of a force under control of a member of the 
Privy Council of Canada. Assigns the duties of the several] officers, pre- 
scribes the manner of the appointment of constables and their qualifications. 
Confers the powers of Justice of the Peace on the commissioner and his 
assistants, and gives every constable authority co-extensive with the Domin- 
ion for the purpose of carrying out the criminal and other laws of Canada, 
during the five years for which he signs articles. It provides the scale of 


pay, and fixes the punishments for offences committed by members of the 


force, not commissioned officers; for the application of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act to commissioned officers, and empowers the Governor- 
in-Council to enter into arrangements with the Government of any pro- 
vince for the employment of the force in aid of the administration of justice. 
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461—Lanp TITLES IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Chapter 28, 23rd July, 


Consolidates and amends the Acts respecting land in the territorial 
domain of Canada, and provides (Sec. 3.) That land is to be considered per- 
sonal estate. (Sec. 4.) That every instrument transferring land is to operate 
as an absolute transfer of all the rights of the transterror, unless otherwise 
expressed. Any words of limitation having like force with the same words 
and by way of limitation of personal property. (Sec. 5.) That devisee is 
to take from personal representative. (Sec. 6.) For the abolition of dower, 
the widow having the same right in land as she has in personal property. 
(Sec. 7.) Abolishes tenancy by courtesy from Ist January, 1887. (Sec. 
8.) That when land is transferred toa man and his wife the transferees 
shall take according to the tenor of the transfer and not by entireties, unless 
so expressed. (Sec. 9.) That transfer of land between man and wife shall 
be valid without intervention of trustees. (Sec. 10.) That estate-tail shall 
be abolished, and that fee-simple shall not be changeable into limited estate. 
(Sec. 11.) That a married woman in respect to lands acquired by her since 
[st January, 1887, shall have all the rights of a feme sole. (Secs. 12 and 
13.) Adultery by husband or by wife bars either from further participation 
in lands of the other. (Sec. 14.) That illegitimate children inherit through 
and from the mother as if legitimate. (Sec. 15.) That mother inherits land 
from illegitimate intestate child. (Sec. 16.) That the land registration dis- 
tricts shall be Assiniboia, South and North Alberta and East and West 
Saskatchewan. (Secs. 20-35.) That inspectors and registrars shall be 
appointed and define the duties of these officers. (Secs. 53-60.) The effect: 
of registration. (Secs. 61-66.) Provide for transfers. (Secs. 67-72.) Deal 
with leases. (Secs. 73-86.) Deal with mortgages and encumbrances. (Secs. 
87-88.) With powers of attorney. (Secs. 89-90.) Deal with transmission. 
(Secs. 92-93.) With executions. (Secs. 94-96.) With Sheriffs’ sales. (Sec. 
97.) With sales for taxes. (Sec. 98.) With marriage of female owner. (Sec. 
99.) With caveats. (Secs. 101-102.) With attestation of instruments. 
(Secs. 102-114.) With remedial proceedings. (Secs. 115-146.) With 
general provisions. (Sec. 147.) Provides that Act comes into force Ist 


January, 1895. 
462—REPEAL OF HomeEstTEAD EXEMPTION ACT. 
Chapter 29, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) For repeal of Chap. 52, R.S.C., and Chap. 19, Acts 
1893. (Sec. 2.) For validity of ordinances of Legislative Assembly of 
North-west Territories, relating to exemption of real property from seizure 
heretofore enacted. 


463—IRRIGATION IN NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
Chapter 30, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 4.) For the vesting in the Crown of all waters in North- 
west Territories, unless the contrary is shown. (Sec. 5.) That no grant 
shall be made by the Crown of lands so as to vest in grantee property in 
lake, river, stream or other body of water. (Sec. 6.) That right to use 
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water only may be acquired. (Secs. 7-47.) Defines how licenses shall be 
granted. 


464——PRESERVATION OF GAME. 
Chapter 31, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That the Act may be cited as the Unorganized Terri- 
tories’ Game Preservation Act. (Sec. 2.) That it applies to the District of 
Keewatin and such other portions of the North-west as are outside of the 
provisional districts of Assiniboia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. (Sec. 4.) 
That buffalo and bison are not to be killed or molested until lst January, 
1900. (Sec. 5.) That musk oxen, elk, wapiti, moose, cariboo deer, moun- 
tain sheep and goats, minks, fishers and martens, otters and beavers, musk- 
rats, grouse, partridges, pheasants and prairie chickens, and wild swans, 
wild ducks and wild geese are to have a close season in each year, alterable 
from time to time by the Governor-in-Council. (Sec. 8.) That Indians, in- 
habitants of the regions to which the Act applies, explorers, surveyors and 
travellers reduced to actual need, and persons having a permit may kill any 
of these animals at any time, excepting buffalo, bison and musk ox, in their 
close seasons. (Secs. 9-10-12.) Prohibit the use of batteries, swivel guns, 
poison, dogs or Indians, in killing the beasts and birds. (Sec. 13-18.) Pro- 
vides for penalties. (Secs. 19-24.) Provides for appointment of game con- 
stables and duties of game guardians. 


465. Inpian Act. 
Chapter 32, 23rd July, 


Repeals Sec. 20 of Indian Act, Chap. 43, R.S.C., and provides : (Sec. 1.) 
That Indians may devise and bequeath all property by will, said will to have 
approval of the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, and for distribu- 
tion and descent of property of intestate Indians. (Sec. 2). Repeals Sec. 21 
of said Indian Act, and provides that only Indians of the band shall reside 
on or use the reserve. (Sec. 3.) For sale or lease of reserve. (Sec. 4.) That 
Superintendent-General shall have power to deal with annuity, W&ec., of any 
Indian guilty of deserting his family. (Secs. 5-12.) Provide means for 
fuller protection of Indians. 


466. DutTIES oF CUSTOMS. 
Chapter 33, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 7.) That duties on fish and other products of the fisheries 
coming from Newfoundland or the United States may be remitted in 
either case, on their being remitted on similar articles entering Canada. 
(Sec. 8.) That eggs from the United States may be admitted duty free 
when eggs from Canada are admitted duty free by United States. (Sec. 9.) 
That duties on wines from Spain or France shall be reduced or repealed 
when those countries reduce or repeal their duties on Canadian articles. 
(Sec. 10.) That shingles or pulp wood, may be imported into Canada free 
when United States permit Canadian shingles and pulpwood to enter free. 
(Sec. 11.) That green or ripe apples, beans, buckwheat, pease, potatoes, rye, 
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rye flour, hay and vegetables, when fresh or dry salted, n.e.s, shall be free 
of duty coming from a country which imposes no duty on like products. 
(Sec. 12.) That barley and corn shall be free when they are free to the 
Canadian article. (Sec. 13.) That export duties on wood may be imposed 
on similar imports from countries imposing a duty on Canadian woods. 
(Sec. 15.) That a drawback of 90 per cent may be allowed on Indian corn 
to be ground into meal for human food. (Sec. 16.) That deer, wild turkeys, 
quail, partridge, prairie fowl and woodcock, in the carease, shall not be ex- 
ported. The chapter contains a detailed statement of duties imposed, of 
articles that are free, and of articles that are prohibited, and fixes the rate 
on unenumerated articles at 20 per cent ad valorem. 


467. DRAWBACKS. 
Chapter 34, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) That the drawback allowed in 1882 on articles manu- 
factured in Canada for the use of the Canadian Pacific Railway, shall ex- 
tend to the first iron and steel bridge erected in a locality, but not to re- 
newals or repairs. 


468. INLAND REVENUE. 


Chapter 35, 23rd July, 


Amends Chap. 34, R.S.C., in provisions respecting the disposal of fines 
and forfeitures ; provides for the allowing of a drawback on manufacture, 
to be exported ; imposes penalty for sale or purchase of spirits unlawfully 
manufactured, and imposes excise on malt. 


469. GENERAL INSPECTION AcT. 
Chapter 36, 23rd July, 
Amends Chap. 99, R.S.C., by specifying the various grades of hay, and 
providing that rates of inspection of hay shall be 20 cents a ton. 
470. FRAUDULENT SALE oR MarkING. 
Chapter 37, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 1.) Against marking dry white lead or white lead in oil 
as pure, unless they are manufactured from specified articles. (Sec. 2.) 
Against selling the articles used in such manufacture, unless free from 
adulteration. (Sec. 3.) For imposition and recovery of penalties. 


471. Units or Evectric MEASURES. 
Chapter 38, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 2). For the establishment of the Ohm, the Ampere, the 
Volt, the Coulomb, the Farad, the Joule, the Watt and the Henry, as re- 
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specting the measure of resistance, of current, of electro-motive force, of 
quantity, of capacity, of work, of power and of induction. 


472. INSPECTION OF ELEctrric LIGHT. 
Chapter 39, 23rd July, 


Provides (Sec. 2.) for interpretation of certain words used. (Sec. 3.) That 
the commercial unit of supply of electrical energy shall be one thousand 
watt-hours. (Sec. 4.) That contractors for supply of electrical energy for 
illuminating purposes shall declare the constant pressure at which they pro- 
pose to supply energy. (Sec. 5.) Makes contractors responsible for condi- 
tion of lines, fittings and apparatus, supplied by them. (Sec. 6.) Gives con- 
tractors authority to enter premises supplied by them for purposes connected 
with inspection. (Sec. 10.) Declares fraudulent abstraction of electricity to 
be theft. (Sec. 12.) Authorizes appointment of Electric Light Inspectors. 
(Sec. 13-22.) Provides for meters and regulating the same. (Sec. 26.) Pro- 
vides for inspection fees. (Sec. 27.) For stamps. (Secs. 29-34.) Provides 
penalties. (Sec. 36.) Provides for bringing the Act into operation. 


473. PETROLEUM INSPECTION. 


Chapter 40, 23rd July, 


Amends Petroleum Inspection Act, Chap. 102, R.S.C., and Chap. 36, 
Statutes of 1893, by making provisions for the sale of high test oil, the 
importation of petroleum, of naphtha and gasoline in iron drums, and pro- 
vides a charge of 25 cents for every package of naphtha or gasoline con- 
taining more than 50 gallons. 


474. Ligur Housszs, &c. 
Chapter 41, 23rd July, 


Repeals Sec. 5 of Chap. 70, R.S.C., gives Governor-in-Council power to 
appoint keepers whose salaries are over $200, superintendents and such 
other officers as are necessary. Gives Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
power to appoint keepers with salaries of $200 and less, and authorizes the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries to make contracts for supplies for the use 
of light-houses, beacons, light-ships, &e. 


475. CERTIFICATES TO Masters AND MATES OF SHIPS. 
Chapter 42, 23rd July, 


Amends the Act by providing that the expression “sea-going ship” 
shall include every ship employed in trading between a Canadian port and 
a port outside of Canada excepting ports in Newfoundland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, the United States of America, the West Indies, South America, 
Central America and Mexico. Vessels trading between Canada and these 
excepted countries being deemed to be making coasting voyages. Further 
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amends the Act by providing that examinations may be instituted in 
Canada for British subjects or for persons domiciled in Canada for at least 
three years, intending to become masters or mates of sea-going ships, 
foreign subjects serving in sea-going ships registered in Canada to be deemed 
to be domiciled in Canada. (Sec. 5.) Provides that no ship over 100 tons 
registered in Canada shall go to sea on a sea-voyage without certificated 
master and mate, under penalty of not exceeding $100. (Sec. 6.) Provides 
that no sailing ship over 100 tons register, and no steamship registered in 
Canada shall goon a coasting voyage without certificated master, and in case 
of ships of over 200 tons registered, and of steamships allowed by law to carry 
more than 40 passengers, without a certificated mate. Certificate must be 
produced on application for a clearance. 


476. SEAMEN’S AcT. 
Chapter 43, 23rd July, 


Amends Chap. 74, R.S.C., by giving to the master of a ship the same 
rights, liens and remedies for the recovery of his wages as any seaman, not 
a master, has for the recovery of wages. It further amends the Act by 
authorizing the Governor-in-Council to pay any reasonable expense incurred 
by Imperial authorities for the relief of Canadian seamen found abroad in 
clistress. 


477. SAFETY OF SHIPS. 
Chapter 44, 23rd July, 


Amends Chap. 77, R.S.C., by providing that timber and spars (except 
five for use) shall not be placed during winter months upon any part of the 
upper deck of a vessel on a coasting voyage, and that no other cargo (except 
live stock) shall be placed higher than three feet on the deck, excepting 
temporarily in case of damage received or feared. Requires Customs 
officials to see that vessels comply with such provisions as to deck-loads. 
Provides that no single-decked vessel sailing from Canada to the West 
Indies, the Bahama and Bermuda Islands, to ports in the Gulf of Mexico 
(not being ports in the United States of America) shall during winter carry 
any cargo whatever on deck higher than six feet above the deck. The Act 
not to apply to British Columbia, and a penalty to be enacted for infringe- 
ment of fine not to exceed $800, or, if imprisonment, not less than three 
months or more than two years. Further provides, under penalty for con- 
travention, that passenger carrying vessels shall be provided with gangways 
and lights suitable for the business. 


478. INSPECTION OF SHIPS. 
Chapter 45, 23rd July, 


Amends Chap. 37, Acts of 1891, and confers upon every inspector power 
to visit any and all vessels except ships belonging to Her Majesty, for the 
purpose of inspecting the loading gear, so as to discover if its continued use 
is dangerous to life. Gives Minister of Marine power to order the non-use 
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of such gear if report be against its efficiency, and make the gear liable to 
seizure if used after order of Minister is received, and makes owner liable 
to penalty of $100. 


479, STEAMBOAT INSPECTION ACT. 
Chapter 46, 23rd July, 


Amends Chap. 78, R.S.C., by exempting from the requirements of the 
Act, steam yachts used for pleasure or private purposes, tug boats under 
150 tons gross tonnage, steamboats used exclusively for fishing and under 
150 tons, and steam dredges and floating elevators—except that these shall 
pay the yearly fees imposed for inspection of machinery and boilers, and 
shall carry life-buoys and life-preservers and take all precautions against fire 
as required of all steamboats. It provides for lights at night, and for suit- 
able gangboards. 


480. Pusitic HARBOURS. 
Chapter 47, 23rd July, 


Provides that Governor-in-Council may, by proclamation, declare to be a 
public harbour any area covered with water within the jurisdiction of 
Canada, and define its bounds by such harbours, to be under the provisions 
of the Harbour Masters’ Act. Rules and regulations to be made by the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council. Penalties imposed for violation thereof. Quebec, Montreal, 
Three Rivers, Toronto, Halifax, Pictou and St. John, N.B., to have the 
initiative in the rules to be applied to them. 


481. HARBoUR COMMISSIONERS OF MONTREAL. 
Chapter 48, 23rd July, 


Provides for the consolation of the several Acts relating to the harbour 
commissioners of the port of Montreal. 


482. Harsour oF Pictou. 
Chapter 49, 23rd July, 


Extends Chap. 63, statutes, 1873, and the Acts and amendment, to the 
public wharf at New Glasgow, and any other wharves the harbour commis- 
sioners of Pictou may build at New Glasgow. 


483. Harspour Masters’ Act. 
Chapter 50, 25rd July, 


Repeals Sec. 4, Chap. 86, R.S.C., and gives authority to the Governor- 
in-Council to appoint harbour masters and deputy harbour masters in the 
several ports to which the Act applies. 
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484. FISHERIES ACT. 
Chapter 51, 23rd July, - 


Amends Fisheries Act, Chap. 95, R.S.C., by enacting penalties for 
killing fish, seals, porpoises, whales or any fish by rockets, explosive 
materials or explosive projectiles or shells ; prohibits drifting for salmon in 
New Brunswick and British Columbia, except under license, drift nets 
being so set as to leave two-thirds of the width of any river free ; provides 
that lobsters shall be canned or cured only under license from the Minister 
of Marine ; prescribes the style of cages to be used in catching lobsters, the 
marks and labels to be used on cases or packages containing lobsters, the 
means for preservation of lobster’s eggs ; and provides penalties for contra- 
vention of the law. (Sec. 5.) Provides for preservation of fish by regulating 
fisheries in the North-west and Manitoba. (Sec. 6.) Provides precautions 
against pollution of rivers and streams, by deleterious substances. (Sec. 
10.) Provides for the setting apart of waters for the propagation of fish. 


485. CULLERS’ ACT. 
Chapter 52, 28rd July, 


Provides that culling of lumber shall not be compulsory, except that all 
square or waney timber shipped for exportation by sea shall be either 
measured or culled, under penalty. 


486. Rartway Act. 
Chapter 53, 23rd July, 


Gives to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council power to make 
regulations requiring proper shelter to be provided for motormen and other 
employees operating electric and other railway cars. 


487. Post Orrice Act. 
Chapter 54, 23rd July, 

Makes the rate of postage on almanacs in sheets, chromos, lithographs, 
prints or engravings issued by newspapers printed or published in Canada, 
and issued not less frequently than at intervals of one month, and not as 
part of the regular issue, one cent for each pound weight or any fraction of 


a pound. It provides a penalty not exceeding $40, and not less than $10 
to be imposed on any one inclosing a letter in any mailable matter. 


488. Honipay. 
Chapter 55, 23rd July, 


Appoints the first Monday of September of each year to be Labour Day. 
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489. JUDGES OF PROVINCIAL CouRTSs. 
Chapter 56, 23rd July, 


Adds $1,000 a year to the salary of the judge residing in Montreal or 
Quebec, appointed by the Governor-in-Council to perform the duties of 
Chief Justice; and gives the judges of the County Courts of British 
Columbia a salary of $2,400 a year. 


490. CRIMINAL Copkg. 
Chapter 57, 23rd July, 


Makes several amendments to the Criminal Code, 1892. 


491. YouTHFUL OFFENDERS. 
Chapter 58, 23rd July, 


Provides that the trial of young persons under 16 years old shall take 
place without publicity ; that when imprisoned before trial or after trial, 
and before conviction these young persons shall be separated from older 
offenders ; that in Ontario young persons under 14 years, when convicted, 
may be committed to the charge of any duly authorized Children’s Aid 
Society, Home for Destitute Children or certified Industrial School ; that 
in Ontario when an information is laid against any boy under 12 years old 
or girl under 13, notice shall be given in writing to a Children’s Aid Society 
for it to investigate the charges, with a view, if found to be true, of placing 
the child in apprenticeship or in some approved foster-home, or in reforma- 
tory or other institution ; that the religion of the child shall be regarded in 
thus disposing of it. 


4992. JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
Chapter 59, 23rd July, 


Provides that the Governor General by warrant may cause transfer of 
boys from penitentiary or gaol to Industrial Home. 


493. Housss or REFUGE. 
Chapter 60, 23rd July, 


Provides that females confined in common gaols in Ontario, for offences 
against any Act of the Parliament of Canada, may be committed to Houses 
of Refuge. Other sections provide machinery for so doing, prescribe rules 
to govern officers and for the discharge of prisoners. 
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THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


494, This conference took place in Ottawa, the formal opening being in 
the Senate Chamber of the Parliament Buildings, on the 28th June, 1894. 

Accredited to the Conference were the following Imperial and Colonial 
Delegates :— 

The Imperial Government—The Ear] of Jersey, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

New South Wales—Hon. F. B. Suttor. 

Cape Colony—Sir Henry De Villiers, K.C.M.G.; Sir Charles Mills, 
K.C.M.G. ; Jan Hendrick Hofmeyer. 

South Africa—Hon. Thomas Playford. 

New Zealand—Alfred Lee-Smith. 

Victoria—Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C.M.G., Q.C.; Hon. Nicholas Fitzger- 
ald, M.L.C.; Hon. Simon Fraser, M. L.C. 

Queensland—Hon. A. J. Thynne; Hon. Wm. Forrest. 

Canada—Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, P.C.; Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, P.C., 
K.C.M.G.; Hon. Geo. E. Foster, P.C., LL.D.; Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 

495. Short extracts from several of the speeches will show the tendency 
of the movement. . 

His Excellency the Governor General delivered the address of welcome. 
Among other remarks he said :— 

‘This occasion is in no small degree unique. There have been confer- 
ences similar in some respects to that which we are now about to inaugu- 
rate, but these we may say have been rather precursors than precedents, be- 
cause of the distinctive characteristics which I make bold to say will char- 
acterize your proceedings, and the result of those proceedings. The objects 
before you, the development and increase of trade within the Empire, and 
the means which may be taken to carry out such an extension, undoubted- 
ly furnish a topic which cannot fail to produce the most significant and 
valuable discussions and recommendations in the direction which we all 
desire to pursue.” 

Sir John Thompson said: ‘‘ We realize fully that the questions which 
you have to deliberate are questions requiring the greatest care 
and the closest examination of details. Matters connected with 
trade, with tariffs, with steamboats and with telegraphs will require 
the most practical as well as the most patriotic deliberations of the gentle- 
men who are assembled here to-day. That they may be guided to useful 
conclusions with regard to all these matters is one great ambition to-day of 
every portion of the Canadian people, among whom they are assembled. 
The great object of our hope is that as a result of the deliberations of the 
Conference, the ocean which divides the Colonies shall become the highway 
for their people and their products.” 

The Earl of Jersey said: ‘‘ We, who are the representatives of various 
parts of a world-wide Empire, may well feel proud of the privilege which 
has been intrusted to us—for there can be no greater privilege intrusted to 
a body of men than to try and bring various countries, various colonies, to- 
gether for the purpose of increasing the happiness and prosperity of all.” 

Hon. N. Fitzgerald said: “‘We are engaged in this Conference hoping 
to prove the great advantages that will flow from sending representatives 
of the great_dependencies of the Empire to exchange ideas and to consult 
as to the wants and necessities of the Colonies, illustrating the unity of the 
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Empire to which we are proud to belong. We are here from Australia to 
endeavour to work with our Canadian and other colleagues for our mutual 
benefit, feeling assured that everything which enhances the progress 
and prosperity of the Colonies must add to the wealth and _ the 
power of England. We are assembled to endeavour to bridge over the 
great stretch of ocean that divides the Colonies in the South from Canada. 
We are here to endeavour by mutual concession and arrangements, and it 
may be sacrifices, to lessen space and, as it were, to annihilate time. We 
are here to endeavour to arrange for the exchange of products to the ad- 
vantage of all, and by telegraphic communication to draw closer a union 
and to cement in every way we can an intercourse of trade and friendship 
which happily has not begun to-day, which will, we trust, in future expand 
and extend until the Pacific has become the highway between Canada and 
the mother country.” 

Hon. F. B. Suttor said: ‘ Perhaps I might express the hope that, by 
its position and the action it has taken in relation to the present Confer- 
ence, Canada may be the central swivel in that chain bringing us together 
in common interests which will prevent any knotting or friction, and prove 
a source of encouragement to all the great Colonies of England to work 
harmoniously together.” 

Sir Henry De Villiers, of Cape Colony, said: ‘ Here in this country you 
have solved problems which with us are still unsolved. You have solved the 
great question of Confederation and you have known how to reconcile local 
autonomy with a central administration of affairs of general concern. There 
is one experience whichis common to both, and that is that we have two 
nationalities, the Dutch and the English, just as you have two nationalities, 
the French and the English, which it is the part of wise statesmanship to 
fuse. And thereis another point of agreement between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Dominion of Canada and that is, whatever nationality we be- 
long to, we are all united in the most perfect and sincere loyalty to the 
good and great Queen, who for so many years has ruled over her vast Em- 
pire of which the Colonies represented at this Conference form a part.” 


Hon. Simon Fraser said: ‘That though a native of Canada, he had been 
in Australia for 40 years. We have wondered over and over again 
at the progress made by this great Dominion, and I can say that although 
the progress is marvellous and the people and the government who have 
had the courage, the daring I might say, to carry out such a successful 
policy should be congratulated and complimented ; still I may say that quite 
such a future is in store for usin Australia, should we have the good fortune 
and good sense to follow the example so well set us by Canada.” 


Hon. A. J. Thynne said: ‘I think up to the present moment our bond 
of union with Canada has been that feeling of sympathy which existed in 
Canada and that feeling of sympathy which existed in Australia towards 
our common object—the Mother Country. But that bond of sympathy will 
be none the less effective if our people, our merchants and traders are in- 
terested directly in the course of trade between the Colonies, are interested 
in our investments, in the development of commercial intercourse and in the 
establishment of cable communication ; and I trust that we shall make our 
heartiest efforts towards bringing about the additional bonds which these 
objects would involve.” ; 
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496. Accompanying is the report to the Imperial Government by the 
Right Honourable, the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., on the Colonial Conference. 


THE EARL OF JERSEY TO THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 
Lonpon, 21st August, 1894. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to report that I arrived at Ottawa on 
the 27th of June, in order to take part, under the authority given to me 
by your Lordship, in the deliberations of the Colonial Conference appointed 
to be held there on the invitation of the Canadian Government. 

The Conference was opened on the 28th of June by his Excellency the 
Governor General, who, in a cordial address of welcome, alluded to the 
unique character of the gathering. 

The Premier, Sir John Thompson, in his no less warm greeting struck the 
chord, which I am happy to say vibrated throughout the proceedings when 
he said : 

‘On this happy occasion these delegates assembled after long years of 
self government in their countries, of greater progress and development 
than the Colonies of any empire have ever seen in the past, not to consider 
the prospects of separation from the Mother Country, but to plight our faith 
anew to each other as brethren, and to plight anew with the Mother Land, 
that faith that has never yet been broken or tarnished ” 

Speeches in acknowledgement were made by the representatives of the 
Imperial Government and of the Colonies of Tasmania, New South Wales, 
Cape Colony, South Australia, New Zealand, Victoria and Queensland. 

In the evening the Canadian Commissioners to the Conference gave a 
banquet to the delegates and to a large number of Canadian gentlemen in- 
terested in political and commercial questions, and numerous speeches were 
delivered on this occasion respecting the general objects and business of the 
Conference. 

There was a general feeling of satisfaction and pleasure at the meeting 
of the Conference, and there were many expressions of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Crown, and of hope that the ties, both of interest and affection, 
between the Mother Country and her Colonies, and between the colonies 
themselves, would be preserved and strengthened. 

The presence of representatives from the Cape of Good Hope gave much 
gratification, and an allusion to the fact that it was Mr. Rhodes’ wish that 
she should be so represented was received with much applause. 

The correspondence and negotiations which led up to the Conference had 
been practically confined to Canada and Australasia, and it did not appear 
that the Cape was in a direct or immediate sense interested in its main 
objects. It was felt that this very circumstance made the representation of 
that colony a gracious and significant act, and an evidence of the interest 
and sympathy which, on the score of national pride and solidarity, may be 
felt in one great colony for the aims and aspirations of other portions of the 
British Empire. In the result, moreover, the Cape delegates were able to 
take a very useful part in the proceedings, and to make valuable and inter- 
esting suggestions. 

I regret to have to add, in this connection, that Mr. Hofmeyer was pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending the earlier sittings, but later on we 
had the benefit of his well-known ability. 
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Another circumstance which may be noted was that the meeting of the 
Conference suggested some references to the races which are united under 
the British flag. 

The Chief Justice of the Cape commented on the two-fold character of 
the population of his colony, and on the union which is being more and 
more cemented between the English and the Dutch. He was followed by 
the Canadian Premier, who bore striking evidence to the loyal conduct of 
the French-speaking Canadians, and by the leader of the Opposition in 
Canada, M. Laurier, a gentleman of the French-speaking race, educated and 
trained, as he observed, on French systems, who expressed in the warmest 
terms the loyalty and gratitude to the British crown of that important por- 
tion of the Canadian population. 

I may also remark that the visit of the Australian delegates to Canada 
impressed them forcibly with the advantages which accrue from the feder- 
ation of neighbouring provinces. Strong expression was given to this feel- 
ing by several of the delegates. Your Lordship is aware that the subject 
of federat’on has been much discussed in Australia, and that, though ini- 
tial steps were taken to effect it, the problem has so far remained unsolved. 

Without venturing to anticipate the eventual result, I think it is safe to 
say that the visit of the Australian delegates to Canada will give an im- 
petus to the movement, and that the knowledge acquired of the details and 
working of the Dominion Constitution will be of great service to them in 


- considering how federation can be effected in Australia. 


On more than one occasion an indication of united Australasian opinion 
was lacking, and this, to a certain extent, made it impossible for the Confer- 
ence to be as definite in its conclusions as was desirable upon those points 
which involved united Australasian support. In the event of its being con- 
sidered advisable to carry out the resolutions agreed upon, this want of 
cohesion for the development of Australasian interests will stand in the way 
and may ca‘se indefinite delays. 

Before concluding these remarks on the preliminary proceedings, I should 
perhaps record my conviction that the sense of connection and cohesion be- 
tween the various parts of the Empire has been of late years steadily grow- 
ing stronger. The great discretion which has been observed at home in 
connection with the Colonies has inspired, and is continually augmenting, a 
feeling of confidence in and respect for the Mother Country, which is com- 
mercially and politically beneficial. 

The subsequent sittings of the Conference, which were conducted in pri- 
vate, commenced on Friday the 29th of June, and concluded on Monday the 
9th of July. 

The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, P.C., Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, was unanimously elected President, and his able and courteous 
guidance was highly appreciated. 

The discussions were substantially confined to three subjects specified by 
the Canadian Government when inviting the Conference, viz., the construc- 
tion of a sub-marine cable from Vancouver to Australia, the establishment 
of a quick mail service between Great Britain and Australasia via Canada, 
and the trade relations of the Colonies with Great Britain, and with one 
another. 

It may be convenient, in reviewing the work of the Conference, to advert 
first to the question of commercial interchange, and to the legislation and 

18 
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treaties which may control it, and then to the steamship and telegraphic 
communications which are closely connected with these commercial 
projects. 


497. I.—TrapE RELATIONS. 


As regards the measures recommended with a view to the extension of 
trade within the Empire, the following Resolutions were passed :— 

(1.) ‘That provision should be made by Imperial legislation enabling the 
dependencies of the Empire to enter into agreements of commercial reci- 
procity, including, power of making differential tariffs, with Great Britain or 
with one another.” 

(2.) “ That this Conference is of opinion that any provisions in existing 
treaties between Great Britain and any foreign Power which prevent the 
self-governing dependencies of the Empire from entering into agreements 
of commercial reciprocity with each other, or with Great Britain, should be 
removed.” 

(3.) ‘Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can be 
best assured by drawing continually closer the bands that unite the Colo- 
nies with the Mother Country, and by the continuous growth of a practical 
sympathy and co-operation in all that pertains to the common welfare ; 

‘¢ And whereas this co-operation and unity can in no way be more effec- 
tually promoted than by the cultivation and extension of the mutual and 
profitable interchange of their products ; 

A. ‘Therefore resolved: That this Conference records its belief in the 
advisability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain and her 
Colonies by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more 
favourable footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries ; 

“Further resolved: That until the Mother Country can see ber way to 
enter into customs arrangements with her Colonies it is desirable that, 
when empowered so to do, the Colonies of Great Britain, or such of them 
as may be disposed to accede to this view take steps to place each other’s 
products, in whole or in part, on a more favoured customs basis than is ac- 
corded to the like products of foreign countries ; 

“ Further Resolved: That for the purposes of this resolution the South 
African Customs Union be considered as part of the territory capable of 
being brought within the scope of the contemplated trade arrangements.” 

These resolutions occasioned considerable discussion, but were eventually 
carried unanimously, except that the first part of the third resolution 
(marked A. above) was opposed by the votes of three (Australasian) Colo- 
nies, as against five in its favour. 

It was clearly the opinion of all the Colonial delegates that it is desirable 
that the Colonies represented should make arrangements with one another, 
and, if possible, with Great Britain, which would give British an advantage 
over foreign products, and that for this purpose any statutory or treaty 
provisions which stand in the way should be removed. It was felt by the 
delegates that, so far as might be possible, British subjects should take 
what they have to import from their own kindred rather than from foreign 
states. 

As regards the Colonies themselves, this idea, so far ag information 
possessed by the Conference went, does not appear to be att, ded by any 
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very great difficulties, in respect of statutes and treaties. The Australian 
Colonies were precluded, by the Constitution Acts granted to them, from 
entering into any differential tariff agreements with one another or with any 
other country or place. That prohibition was relaxed by the Imperial Act 
of 1873, 36 Vict., Chap. 22, to the extent of allowing them to conclude such 
arrangements with one another, but it remains in force as regards arrange- 
ments with other Colonies. 

This statutory prohibition appears to be of a very exceptional, if not of 
unique, character. There is nothing in the statute book to prevent Canada, 
the Cape, or even the Crown Colonies from making differential conventions. 
The enactment with regard to the Australasian Colonies remains, therefore, 
exceptional in character. The object of the first resolution is the removal 
of the statutory disability imposed on Australia. I understand that effect 
could be given to it by simply repealing the provisions in the Constitution 
Act or by extending the provisions of the Act of 1873 so as to enable the 
Australasian Colonies to grant tariff concessions to other British Colonies. 
It may be urged in favour of the request that it would only place the Austra- 
lian Colonies on the same footing as all other Colonies. The Crown would, 
of course, retain its power of veto over all customs bills which might be 
passed with the view of carrying out any differential arrangements. No 
actual use whatever is being made at the present time of the liberty that was 
conceded to the Australasian Colonies in 1873 to make such conventions as 
amongst themselves, and the only conventions which are now in view are 
with Canada and possibly with the Cape. 

Having regard to the character of the commerce contemplated, the 
conclusion of such arrangements would probably not materially affect the 
interests of Great Britain, and it may therefore be urged that the repeal of 
the provisions in question is free from any serious objection, either on 
constitutional or on commercial grounds. 

In an appendix to this report a list is given of the particular articles 
which it was suggested might be exchanged between the Colonies represented. 

To all this subject of interchange the general observation applies that the 
cost of the land freight would militate greatly against trade in bulky articles 
between Australasia and the Eastern Provinces in which most of the 
Canadian population reside. The distance from Vancouver to Montreal by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is nearly 3,000 miles, and the heavy cost for 
carriage which is necessarily involved by so great a distance would obviously 
be to a large extent prohibitive. The population of British Columbia itself 
is only about 100,000. Upon the whole it does not seem probable that the 
existing trade between the Eastern Provinces and Europe would be 
materially affected by the extension of trade with Australasia. 

It may also be remarked that several important articles in the annexed 
list are not subject to any customs duty. The protective system, which is, 
generally speaking, followed in the Colonies, does not call for duties on 
articles which are not produced locally, and the productions of Canada and 
Australasia are so different that it would seem natural and practicable to 
promote their exchange within those limits which the cost of freight admits. 
In the case of the Australasian Colonies the articles suggested are, substan- 
tially speaking, certain natural products which can be supplied there at a 
low cost and on an immense scale. These products are sold at a profit in 
Great Britain and other countries at a great distance, and could, no doubt, 
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find a market in Canada. Increased facilities for carriage and correspond- 
ence are needed for this purpose. 

It may, indeed, be argued that a discrimination against goods, the product 
of the Mother Country, would be likely to cause serious dissatisfaction in 
this country. But it was not suggested that there would be much new 
trade between Australasia and the Cape, and, as will be seen from the Ap- 
pendix (page 18), the goods which are most likely to be the subjects of 
interchange between Australasia and Canada, and Canada and the Cape, 
are not of a nature to interfere seriously with British trade. I consider, 
therefore, that it will be a consistent and successful policy to recognize the 
reasonable nature of the request that the self-governing Colonies should 
have the power, subject to the veto of the Crown, to make such fiscal ar- 
rangements with each other as may seem to them most conducive to their 
commercial prosperity. 

Attention may be drawn to the statement made by Sir H. Wrixon, in 
moving this first resolution, that he did not wish the power of the Colonies 
to make treaties with foreign countries to be formally recognized, and in 
this he was supported by Mr. Suttor and Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Suttor said: ‘ Undoubtedly some of the leading men in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies have claimed that they should have the power of making 
treaties direct with a foreign nation. But I do not think that the great 
body of our public men in Australia would agree to such a proposition as 
that, because we all feel, so long as we belong to Great Britain, we must 
make all our appeals to a foreign Power through the proper authorities, 
and those authorities are the Home Government.” 

Mr. Foster said: ‘TI am of opinion that, so long as the colonial relation 
exists, the power to negotiate our own treaties, while we are a part of the 
Empire, is unreasonable and impossible. I think it would be the death- 
blow to unity. J am entirely at one, and so are the people of Canada, 
as well as the Parliament of Canada, with the sentiment that, as we are 
all parts of one country, and we are under that one Imperial Government, 
the Imperial Power must negotiate with regard to these treaties ; but at 
the same time we have all the freedom that is necessary and all the voice 
that we could possibly desire.” 

Thus no support was given to the idea which has been mooted that power 
should be given to the Colonial Governments to enter into commercial 
treaties with foreign powers independently of the Imperial Government, 
and it is obvious that it stands quite apart from the proposal in favour of 
intercolonial arrangements. 

The resolution itself asks in effect for the repeal of the statutory disa- 
bility and for commercial reciprocity within the Empire, and the discussion 
upon it went to some extent over the ground of the commercial relations 
between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

The question was here first raised whether there was any prospect of ob- 
taining preferential terms from Great Britain. The difficulty and even the 
possible danger of suggesting such a policy to Great Britain was stated by 
Mr. Forrest, who pointed out that it was just as much the interest of the 
Colonies to foster and extend the trade of England as to extend their own, 
and that: ‘‘With regard to allother countries, their policy cannot be relied 
on. To-day they might admit our goods. Then another ministry comes 
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into power, and to-morrow our goods are excluded. But the policy of 
England is continuous.” 

Mr. Thynne admitted the impossibility for the present of such a change 
in the policy of Great Britain, and pointed out that in that case the ques- 
tion was one as to “entering into reciprocal treaties with dependencies who 
are more or less unlike in their productions.” 

Mr. Foster agreed that at present no commercial reciprocity treaty could 
be expected with Great Britain, but suggested that if the time should come 
when England placed duties on goods, an advantage of 5 per cent might be 
given to food stuffs from the Colonies in return for a similar concession to 
manufacturers in England. 

Proceeding to the second resolution, it was understood that the ordinary 
‘“‘most-favoured nation” clause in various treaties between Great Britain 
and foreign Powers would not preclude the conclusion of special preferential 
arrangements hetween the Colonies or between a colony and Great Britain. 
As against foreign Powers, in the absence of specific provision, the Empire 
is a whole or unit within which any fiscal arrangements may be made 
without infringing the concession involved in that clause. 

There are, however, specific references to British Colonies in two 
treaties—that with Belgium of the 23rd of July, 1862, and that with the 
German Zollverein of the 30th of May, 1865—which place these two 
treaties on a special footing. The construction of these references has been 
questioned, but I feel satisfied that they do not preclude the making of 
preferential arrangements between the Colonies themselves without the 
special advantages accorded by one to the other being extended to Belgium 
and the German Zollverein.* 

It seems, however, clear that: they would have the effect of preventing 
Great Britain herself from sharing in any benefit which might be given by 
one colony to another, though they would not prevent Great Britain from 
giving specially advantageous terms to the Colonies. Great Britain has, in 
fact, by these treaties bargained away her power to receive better terms in 
her Colonies, in respect of her exports to them than are given to Belgium and 
the German Zolloverein. 

Now, if the advantages of colonial preferential arrangements are not 
wanted by Great Britain, that is, if she is willing to allow differential con- 
ventions between her Colonies without demanding for herself the benefit of 
the minimum tariff, it does not seem necessary to take any action with re- 
gard to these treaties. But if these advantages are desired, it would be 
necessary to consider whether effect could be given to the second resolution. 
The resolution was obviously prompted by consideration for the interests of 
the Mother Country. 

This point was put forcibly by Mr. Fitzgerald in the following words : 
“T think I may assume that that treaty would, while in existence, justify 
Belgium and Germany in demanding the right to enjoy every concession 
granted between either of these dependencies and Great Britain. If we 
were to ask our Parliament to consent to a modification which would enable 


*Sir E. Grey stated in the House of Commons, on 30th July, the general effect of the 
stipulations of the treaties tobe: 1. That they ‘do not prevent differential treatment by 
the United Kingdom in favour of British Colonies. 2. They do prevent differential treat- 
ment by British Colonies in favour of the United Kingdom. 3. They do not prevent 
differential treatment by British Colonies in favour of each other. 
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our trade relations, say with Canada, to be extended, and from that Great. 
Britain were excluded, it would, I think, be next to impossible to get its 
assent. If we are proposing to modify our tariff in order to extend our com- 
mercial relations we must of necessity pray the Government to put an end 
to the treaties which now give Belgium and Germany the right of coming 
in on the most-favoured clause if we include Great Britain. Without. 
Great Britain being included I see no chance of inducing the Parliaments. 
of Victoria or Tasmania to consent to such modification.” 

Without inferring that all the Colonies would endorse these statements, 
it was very manifest that a great desire was felt that the obstacles which 
at present stand in the way of including Great Britain should be removed. 

The Canadian Government approached Her Majesty’s Government in the 
same sense in 1892, but it was not then considered expedient to give a 
favourable reply. As, however, the abrogation of these clauses was again 
strongly pressed by the Conference, I feel bound to draw your Lordship’s 
attention to the fact. 

Her Majesty’s Government will perhaps consider whether it would be 
possible, without denouncing the treaties, to induce the Belgian and Ger- 
man Governments to consent to the abrogation of the particular clauses 
specially referring to the British Colonies. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that these clauses are of a very unusual character; and with regard to the 
question of the consideration given for them, I may quote the words of the 
President: “There is nothing in either the German or Belgian treaties that 
gives any advantage to Great Britain or Canada over other countries * * 
We received no advantages from the treaties which exist at present over 
any other nation in the way of tariff in either of these countries.” 

On the other hand, these treaties deal with important subjects besides 
tariffs, and grant advantages of which Colonial equally with British traders 
can avail themselves. It may be as well to mention that up to 1880 the 
Colonies were usually included in the commercial engagements made by Her 
Majesty’s Government with foreign countries. Since then a Colonial 
article has been inserted in such treaties stating that the stipulations are 
to apply to all the Colonies so far as the laws admit, except to India, Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Colonies of Australasia, the Cape and Natal, but pro- 
viding that the treaty shall apply to any of these Colonies which may giv 
notice for this purpose. It might be advisable that another article should “~ 
be added, to enable any Colony to withdraw from the treaty at the date 
when it is terminable. 

These two resolutions having dealt with the statutory and treaty diffi- 
culties standing in the way, the third resolution expressed the opinion of 
the Conference in favour of preferential arrangements (1) between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and (2) pending such an event, between the 
Colonies inter se. - 

As has been remarked above, with reference to an earlier stage of the 
discussion, there was no general anticipation that under present conditions 
Great Britain would consent to put a tax on foreign produce in order to 
favour Colonial produce. The trade of Great Britain was acknowledged to 
be still increasing. It was indeed alleged that this increase is due solely to 
the Colonial trade ; but Mr. Forrest corrected the statement by pointing 
out that the foreign trade of England has increased proportionately with 
the Colonial trade. Mr. Fitzgerald observed: ‘“ We know that in the 
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matter of wheat England would never give us any advantage, for the 
simple reason that by. doing so she must increase the cost of the food of her 
people.” 

The perception of the difficulties in the way of preferential treatment on 
the part of Great Britain led to a difference of opinion among the delegates 
respecting that part of the resolution which related to this proposition. 
Mr. Suttor protested against the implied request that England should put 
a duty upon foreign goods. 

Mr. Lee-Smith argued that on no account whatever “must we do any- 
thing in this room which will in the slightest possible manner hamper Great 
Britain in her trade relations with the world at large. Great Britain is a 
free-trade country ; it must necessarily continue to be a free-trade country 
if it is going to preserve that pre-eminent position which it already holds, 
and which I hope it will always hold, in the commercial affairs of the 
world.” It was, however, urgedon theother hand, and especially by the Cana- 
dian representatives and by Mr. Playford, that a general customs arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and her Colonies was desirable. 

Mr. Playford said: ‘“ We are expressing an opinion to the Mother Country 
that she should treat her own Colonies a little better than she treats foreign 
nations, and that she ought to give them some slight advantage, the Colonies 
at the same time being willing to reciprocate and give her an advantage over 
foreign countries. It will be a benefit that will be appreciated on both 
sides ; it will be an advantage to all of us ;and I contend it would bea very 
considerable advantage to the Mother Country i in the long run, as well as 
to the Colonies.” 

It was put, by way of general suggestion, that each part of the Empire 
should give British products from Sie parts an advantage to the extent of 
five or ten per cent ad valorem ; that is to say, to take the most obvious 
plan, the tariffs in the various Colonies would remain the same as at present 
against foreign countries, but a certain percentage of the charge would be 
remitted in the case of British imports. Thus there would be a maximum 
and a minimum tariff. 

I did not consider myself authorised to make any observations on the 
merits of this proposal, but I drew attention to the relative proportions of 
the Colonial and foreign trade of the United Kingdom, and to the fact 
that three-fourths of the whole trade is outside the Empire. 

!t is an obvious consideration that the proposals would involve a funda- 
mental change in the financial policy of Great Britain. A remission of 
duties in certain cases is of course easily effected in Colonies which possess 
a heavy customs tariff, as, for instance, when 25 per cent is the ordinary 
charge ; and it is proposed to reduce this in certain cases to 20 per cent. 
But in Great Britain the institution of a differential tariff would involve 
the special creation of a customs tariff against all foreign Powers in respect 
of the articles, whatever they might be, which would have to be favoured 
on importation from the Colonies. The proposal, in short, means in the 
Colonies the remission of existing taxation, but in Great Britain the crea- 
tion of new taxation ; not a mere variation in the existing machinery, but 
the introduction of a new system. 

But though this change of policy in Great Britain may be neither neces- 
sary nor practicable under present conditions, it may be said that the gen- 
eral feeling of the Conference was that the question will assume a different 
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shape as the population and commerce of the Colonies increase. To use 
Mr. Forrest’s words: ‘‘This development is coming as certain as I am 
here to-day ; and I think in the future the Colonies of Great Britain—the 
Colony of Canada, the Cape, Australia, and other British possessions—will 
be capable of producing as much raw material, and consuming just as much 
from England of her manufactures as the whole world is taking from her 
to-day.” 

At present this consummation seems far off. JI quoted certain figures 
which showed that the North American Colonies contribute only 2:7 per 
cent of the trade of Great Britain, Australasia 7°5 per cent, and South Africa 
2:2 per cent. Our imports from foreign countries in 1893 amounted to 
£313,000,000 or 77 per cent, whilst from the British possessions the amount 
was £92,000,000 or 23 per cent. We find a market for two-thirds of our 
exports of British produce in foreign countries, and for one-third in British 
possessions, i e., £146,000,000 to £72,000,000. British possessions in 
these figures include India. The imports from and exports to Australasia, 
in round figures, stand at £30,000,000 and £15,000,000 respectively. 

But it seems very probable, not to say certain, that as time goes on these 
proportions will steadily and surely increase. A Colonial consumer is, it 
was said, worth more to Great Britain than six European consumers. ‘The 
Colonies,” to quote Mr. Foster, ‘‘ have all protected against the Mother 
Country, but none of them have protected as the foreign countries have 
protected against her. You can take them and make an average. Take 
the French tariff and compare it with the Canadian tariff. Take the 
United States tariif and compare it with the Australian tariff. Take the 
German tariff and compare it with the other Colonies. Look them through 
and through, and when you come to read out results you will find that the 
protection is far lower in the Colonies of Britain against British goods, 
taking it on an average, than it is in the foreign countries.” 

This resolution undoubtedly expresses a desire widely entertained in the 
Colonies that their trade with the United Kingdom should be favoured as 
against that of foreign countries. 

Canada, Australasia and the Cape, with their exuberant products of 
food and raw material compared with their population, regard import duties 
with a very different experience from that of the United Kingdom, with its 
insufficiency of home grown food, and the necessity for the free import of ~ 
raw material for her industries. 

It must be clearly understood that the representatives do not propose a 
real customs union, that is, the removal of customs barriers. On the 
contrary, the Colonies could not, as Mr. Suttor remarked, admit British 
goods free in return for free admission of their own goods. What is 
proposed is that the United Kingdom should create a new customs barrier 
against foreign produce, and in my opinion the conditions operating in Great 
Britain, in part indicated by the above statistics, would not admit of the 
acceptance of this proposition. But, as I have said, it would appear from 
the discussions, taking them generally, that there was no‘expectation of any 
immediate departure from the free trade policy pursued by Great Britain. 
There was, however, a belief that the conditions of the case will in process 
of time undergo a change, and a desire, largely based upon friendly and loyal 
feelings towards the Mother Country, to find a means by which this change 
should be turned to account so as further to strengthen the ties between the 
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various parts of the Empire. Whether the economic conditions will at some 
future time change, as was anticipated, is a question which need not be 
considered here, but no exception can be taken to the friendly and loyal 
spirit in which the whole subject was discussed. 

The resolution that the South African Customs Union be considered as 
part of the territory capable of being brought within the scope of the 
contemplated trade arrangements was carried on the motion of Mr. Hofmeyer. 
The necessity, from his point of view, for this proviso arose from the fact 
that the Orange Free State, a foreign country, forms part of the South 
African Customs Union. This admission of a foreign country, by, so to 
speak, a side door to certain tariff advantages, is obviously a circumstance 
of additional complication. 

Whilst, therefore, laying before your Lordship the views expressed and 
the resolutions passed, I feel unable to go further than to press earnestly 
the advisability of giving a favourable consideration to the unanimous 
request of the Conference for the removal of any restriction, treaty or 
statutory, which stand in the way of inter-colonial trade. The power to 
make fiscal arrangements inter se may or may not be largely used, but in 
granting it to her self-governing colonies Great Britain will be developing 
the policy long pursued of enabling them to make such use of their resources 
within the Empire as they think best ; and experience has shown that this 
policy is the safest and the most satisfactory mode of promoting their 
advancement. It is hardly necessary to add that anything which con- 
tributes to this end is also beneficial to British commerce and capital. 


498, II.—SreamsHip COMMUNICATION. 


On the question of improved steamship communication the following 
resolutions were passed :— 

(1.) “ That the Conference expresses its cordial approval of the successful 
efforts put forth by Canada and New South Wales for the establishment of 
a regular monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney. And 
affirms the advisability of a reasonable co-operation of all the Colonies in 
securing the improvement and permanence of the same ; 

(2.) “That the Conference learns withinterestof the steps now being taken 
by Canada to secure a first-class mail passenger service with all the modern 
appliances for the storage and carrying of perishable goods across the 
Atlantic to Great Britain, and the large subsidy which she has offered to 
procure its establishment ; 

(3.) “That it regards such uninterrupted through line of swift and superior 
communication between Australasia and Great Britain as is above contem- 
plated as of paramount importance to the development of inter-colonial 
trade and communication, and to the unity and stability of the Empire asa 
whole.” 

(4.) “That, as the Imperial post office contributes towards the cost of the 
mail service between England and Australia, via Brindisi or Naples, the 
sum of £95,000 per annum, while the sea postage amounts only to £3,000 ; 
and to the mail service beween Vancouver and Japan and China, £45,000, less 
£7,300 charged against the admiralty; this Conference deems it but reason- 
able to respectfully ask that assistance be given by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the proposed fast Atlantic and Pacific service; more particularly 
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as the British post office, whilst paying the large subsidy of £104,231 a 
year to the line from Liverpool to. New York, has so far rendered no 
assistance to the maintenance of a direct postal line between Great Britain 
and Canada.” 

These four resolutions express the desire of the Conference for a new line 
of communication between Great Britain and Australia via Canada. 
Already Mr. Huddart has, with great enterprise, started a line of steam- 
ships between Sydney and Vancouver. But at present it cannot be held to 
form part of a thorough communication, as the quick route for mails and 
passengers landed or taken on at Vancouver i3 via New York. This is 
_ clearly an obstacle in the way of the success of the line. The Canadian 
representatives laid before the Conference a scheme for thorough communi- 
cation of an Imperial character by which mails and passengers could be 
carried from England to Quebec or Halifax, according to the time of the 
year, by the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver, and from Vancouver 
to Australia by fast steamer, and vice versa. It was computed that this 
transit could be made from London to Sydney in 28 days. 


Mr. Huddart is the author of this scheme, and his proposals may be 
summed up as follows :— 

For a total annual subsidy of £300,000 four 20-knot ships could be pro- 
vided to give a weekly service between Great Britain and Canada, and five 
of a speed of 16 knots to give a fortnightly service across the Pacific from 
Canada to Australia. This proposal, he stated, would require a capital of 
£3,000,000 (with the smaller capital of £2,500, 000 three Pacific steamers, 
instead of five, could be provided, giving a four-weekly service, but it all 
be better to deal with the larger and more complete scheme). Jor this 
scheme it is suggested that the subsidy of £300,000 should be borne— 
£175,000 by Canada, £75,000 by Great Britain and £50,000 by Australasia. 


The Canadian Government are already paying £25,000 a year towards © 
the Pacific service, and have now agreed to pay, for a term of 10 years, 
£150,000 towards the Atlantic service—thus making up the appointed 
‘subsidy of £175,000. 


At present the only subsidies received from Australasia in ay the 
Pacific service are the sums o: £10,000 and £1,500, paid by New South 
Wales and Fiji respectively. To make up the balance of £38,500 of the 
£50,000 required from Australasia would apparently not be an easy matter. 
South Australia and Western Australia are not materially interested in the 
Pacific route, and are satisfied with the existing service ; no contribution 
therefore, it appears, can be expected from them. Any substantial assis- 
tance from Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand, would be more or less. 
conditional on the Pacific vessels calling at ports in those Colonies ; but to 
call at all three is considered to be out of the question. 


As regards Victoria, Mr. Huddart said: ‘There is not much good call- 
ing at Melburne, seeing that there are one or two trains a day and steam- 
ship connection with Sydney. Any subsidy that the Victorian Govern- 
ment has hinted at would not pay for the coal you use, taking a ship there 
and back.” Upon that statement Sir H. Wrixon observed: ‘That puts 
us in the position of not being able to say anything definite in regard to the 
particular sum which we will subscribe,” though he thought that the 
Victorian Government would propose some assistance to prevent the line 
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from being discontinued, and that they would act liberally when the other 
mail contracts terminate. 

Queensland has to consider the requirements of her northern portion, 
which is already served by the subsidised British India steamers. Mr. 
Huddart was willing that the steamers should call at New Zealand, but for 
that purpose would require more than the £10,000 subsidy which that 
colony oftered ; and in any case so considerable a divergence from the direct 
route would affect the efficiency of the line as a mail service between 
Australia and Great Britain. 

The difficulties therefore will be great if each colony stands out for its 
own separate interests. But perhaps a broader view of the matter will 
prevail, suggested by the general interests of Australasia. Mr. Lee-Smith, 
on behalf of New Zealand, said: ‘I shall be prepared to give the matter 
consideration from what I may term a federal point of view. I recognise 
that New Zealand cannot be placed in a better position than any other 
colony.” And then in the same broad-minded spirit, he promised, on be- 
half of New Zealand, a special subsidy of £1,500 from the Imperial point 
of view, even if New Zealand could not be made the last port of call. 

This I venture to think is the attitude which ought to be adopted by the 
other Colonies. A quick first-class line of steamers through the Pacific is 
the most essential condition for the development of Australasian trade in 
that ocean and with Canada. As Sydney woald be the chief port on the 
Australasian side, New South Wales might well be expected to give a larger 
subsidy than the others, but that Colony ought to be helped in its endeavour 
to create a line of communication which will most assuredly benefit the 
other Colonies in a greater or less degree. 

It is estimated by Mr. Huddart that with the complete service proposed 
British mails could be delivered in Australia within 28 days, or in New 
Zealand (if that route is adopted) within 26 days. The present average by 
the Peninsula and Oriental and Orient companies was stated to be about 
344 days to Sydney. The difference is, of course, considerable, but it has 
to be borne in mind that these companies could, if necessary, decrease the 
time now taken, and the Conference was reminded by Mr. Forrest that 
the Peninsula and Oriental company is now building a faster boat, and that 
others of a similar kind are projected. 

It may also be observed that the new development of the export trade in 
such articles as butter and fruit makes cool, quick transit for freight an im- 
portant consideration, and that therefore the Australasian Colonies will, in 
granting any future subsidy, have regard to cool, quick transit. for produce, 
as well as to the conveyance of mails. The proposed Atlantic steamers 
would, Sir A. P. Caron stated, have 3,000 or 4,000 tons of cool storage, so 
as to be able to carry perishable goods coming from Australasian Colonies. 
But the two transhipments and long transit over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and other railways are of course serious difficulties in the way of 
through traffic by this route to Great Britain. At the same time (though 
no specific figures were quoted to the Conference) it was understood that 
the railway freights are very low, so that in the east of Canada the railways 
are able to divide the trade with the Erie Canal. 

The present Australasian mail contracts have recently been renewed up 
to the 31st of January, 1896, and may possibly be further renewed till 
1898, so as to run out with the India and China contract. But, as the ships 
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which would be required for the proposed service have still to be built, the 
question should receive early consideration. 

If a weekly mail service was secured across the Atlantic and a fortnightly 
across the Pacific it might be practicable for Great Britain to divert to 
these purposes, for which the sum of £75,000 is asked from her—a part of 
the £104,000 which, in round figures, is at present paid to the New York 
lines, and a part of the £95,000 paid as the Imperial contribution for the 
weekly eastern line. It is, however, only fair to the Peninsula and Oriental 
and Orient companies to say that they have served Australia well, and 
deserve the fullest consideration at the hands of the governments which now 
subsidise them. Mr. Playford was emphatic on this point, and I am happy 
to endorse his views. It would not be prudent to starve or endanger 
these excellent services. 

Her Majesty’s Government will naturally, in considering the application 
for an Imperial subsidy of £75,000, consult the expert advice at their com- 
mand, with regard to Mr Huddart’s figures. I may observe that the total 
subsidy of £300,000 does at first sight appear considerable in relation to a 
capital of £3,000,000, but the annual expenses connected with the main- 
tenance of shipping property are very large in proportion to the capital 
invested. 

The figures were not produced which would enable me to go into the 
question as to whether the subsidies demanded are or are not a reasonable 
price for the capital employed and the services rendered. They are probably 
not wide of the mark, and have been accepted by the Dominion Government 
so far as they, the largest contributors, are concerned. 

Then the question presents itself whether the Imperial Government would 
obtain from the service adequate value for the subsidy of £75,000, which is 
suggested as their proportion. The main arguments for the service, from 
the Imperial point of view, would be its rapidity for mails, and the circum- 
stances that it would combine in one route through British territory and 
the high seas carriage to both North America and Australasia. —To these 
it may be added that the vessels would be built in accordance with admir- 
alty requirements, and would be available as armed cruisers in time of war. 

The route to Canada is so much shorter than that to New York that it is 
anticipated that mails would be carried to Halifax in 36, and to Quebec in 
24 hours less than to New York. Moreover, it is understood that they 
would thus be delivered in actually a shorter time than at present in New 
York itself, and in a considerably shorter time in Chicago and other places 
west. The service, therefore, could be adopted with advantage in respect 
of time for a large portion of the British mail to the United States, as well 
as to Canada and beyond. 

If then, instead of the two weekly mails being both sent to New York by 
the Cunard and White Star lines, one of them were sent by the proposed 
line to Canada, not only would certain political and naval advantages be 
secured, but about £52,000, half the poundage now paid yearly to the New 
York lines, would be saved, as the subsidized service would carry mail mat- 
ter free to the extent of the subsidy. Thus there would be a large set-off 
against the contribution of £75,000 and the remainder would be still fur- 
ther reduced by the free carriage of any mails sent from Vancouver to New 
Zealand and Australia. 
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To these considerations it may be added that the fast Atlantic service 
would also shorten the mail time via Canada to China and Japan. To 
Shanghai the western route will probably become quicker than the eastern. 

But it would not be necessary to give a direct subsidy of £75,000 in the 
ordinary sense of that term. Her Majesty’s Government might, without 
granting an actual subsidy at all, effect the same result by the united action 
of the Post Office and Admiralty Departments. The former might give to 
the proposed service poundage to an extent not falling far short of £75,000 
a year, and this might be done, mainly by diverting mails from vessels run- 
ning to New York to vessels running to British ports, so that the arrange- 
ments made in respect of the eastern service would not be materially 
affected. The poundage would, of course, have to be earned under fixed 
conditions. 

At present Great Britain is dependent on France and Italy for the quick 
conveyance across Europe, at considerable expense, of her mails to Austral- 
asia and the east ; but by the proposed scheme she would secure an equéfly 
quick service over British territory and the high seas. Sucha service would 
be free from the risks of interruption which necessarily attach to the exist- 
ing eastern services. 

The difference between the poundage and £75,000 could be made up by 
an admiralty subvention in each year of the required amount. The amount 
of subvention payable by the Admiralty to vessels complying with the 
necessary conditions is £9,000 per annum in the case of vessels of 20 knots 
average continuous speed on open voyages, and £3,250 in the case of vessels 
of 16-knot speed. Assuming that the proposed Atlantic vessels would come 
under the first category, and the Pacific vessels under the second, and these 
are the conditions in the Dominion contract, the total subvention on this 
basis would be £52,250, or, taking into account a reduction of 25 per cent, 
which is made in the case of vessels having a mail subsidy, about £39,000. 

No doubt a definite undertaking on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wouid be considered essential by the promoters of the combined ser- 
vices, and the Admiralty might hesitate to make so large an addition to 
their list of subventioned vessels. In considering, however, whether any 
undertaking as is here suggested could be properly given, it should be urged 
on the Admiralty that not only would an addition be made to the number 
of steamers suitable for armed cruisers (and those in the Pacific would 
appear to be specially valuable), but that by applying the system which 
they have adopted elsewhere, they would ensure the completion of this new 
Imperial highway, along which British soldiers, sailors and stores could 
be conveyed in time of war to Hong-Kong and to the war vessels in the 
Pacific. 

Sheuld Great Britain see her way to. make these concessions, she will 
have done her part in forging a strong link in the chain of Imperial com- 
munication. 

I may repeat that Canada has made a definite promise of a subvention 
of £175,000 for ten years, which has received the approval of her 
Parliament. 

For reasons already given, I am unable to state definitely to what extent 
the Colonies of Australasia will respond to the request made to them for 
help in starting a line from which they would apparently derive very great 
advantages. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject, I should perhaps make some 
reference to the question whether the ocean route to Canada is not attended 
with more difficulties from fog and icebergs than that to New York. 

Your Lordship will be aware that this matter has been much discussed 
in a somewhat controversial spirit, and there would be little advantage in 
my attempting to enter into the details of it in this report. I may, how- 
ever, remark that thick fogs occur on the New York route, even in the 
height of summer, but that the fast steamers, relying on the frequent use 
of the foghorn to warn other vessels, and the temperature of the water to 
indicate the vicinity of icebergs, do not materially slacken speed on that 
account. Any delay on account of fog would be more than counter- 
balanced by the comparative shortness of the open sea route. It counts 
for much as a practical fact that the Allan steamers have an excellent 
record for safety and punctuality, and the natural difficulties, it may be 
inferred, are not of such a dangerous character as to forbid the carrying 
out of this scheme. 


499. I17.—Tuer Paciric CABLe. 


Five resolutions were passed by the Conference on this subject, viz. :— 

(1.) “That, in the opinion of this Conference, immediate steps should be 
taken to provide telegraphic communications by cable, free from foreign 
control, between the Dominion of Canada and Australasia. 

(2.) ‘That the Imperial Government be respectfully requested to under- 
take at the earliest possible moment, and to prosecute with all possible 
speed, a thorough survey of the proposed cable route between Canada and 
Australia ; the expense to be borne in equal proportions by Great Britain, 
Canada, and the Australasian Colonies. 

(3.) “That it is for the interest of the Empire that, in case of the con- 
struction of a cable between Canada and Australasia, such a cable should 
be extended from Australia to the Cape of Good Hope ; and that, for that 
purpose, arrangements should be made between the Imperial and South 
African Governments for a survey of the latter route. 

(4.) “That, in view ofthe desirability of having a choice ofroutes for a cable 
connection between Canada and Australasia, the Home Government be 
requested to take immediate steps to secure neutral landing-ground on some 
one of the Hawaiian Islands, in order that the cable may remain permanently 
under British control. 

(5.) “That the Canadian Government be requested after the rising of the 
Conference to make all necessary enquiries, and generally to take such steps 
as may be expedient in order to ascertain the cost of the proposed Pacific 
cable, and promote the establishment of the undertaking in accordance with 
the views expressed in this Conference.” 

It will be observed that these resolutions are of a somewhat general 
character, and that the Conference did not commit itself to any definite 
opinion on the numerous questions that arise as soon as the principle of the 
desirability of the cable has been admitted. This, no doubt, appears unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of those who desire to see the solution of the 
question advanced with rapidity and certainty ; but, while some individual 
views were put forward with much force and clearness, the general feeling 
was that, as the Conference was merely a consultative body, it was undesir- 
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able to do more than formulate the general objects, without hampering the 
future consideration of the subject by resolutions to which later information, 
or special convenience, might be opposed. 

For instance (to take the principal point), it was considered useless to 
attempt any exact estimate of the cost of the undertaking—the crucial 
question upon which all others depend—until a satisfactory survey of the 
route had been made. Your Lordship is aware that at the conclusion of 
the Colonial Conference of 1887, Her Majesty’s Government was requested 
to make a survey of the route for the proposed cable. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment declined to undertake a special survey of the route until there was 
some immediate prospect of the necessary funds being forthcoming for lay- 
ing the cable. The Admiralty were, however, at the time contemplating a 
general hydrographic survey of the islands and dangers on the route from 
New Zealand to Vancouver, and H.M.S. “ Egeria,” which was commissioned 
for that purpose in 1888, was instructed to obtain deep soundings in the 
course of her work which would furnish information as to the varieties of 
depth to be expected on the general line of the cable. In 1890, however, 
these surveys had to be discontinued, when they had only extended as far 
as the Pheenix Islands, as the services of the “ Egeria” were required for 
more pressing hydrographic work elsewhere. The long stretch of waters 
between Vancouver and the Sandwich Islands, or Fanning Island—the first 
link in the chain from the Canadian side—remains, for the purpose contem- 
plated, virtually unexplored. 

I should observe, in passing, that the discontinuance of the surveys was 
commented upon, and great disappointment was expressed by the delegates 
that the request of the Conference of 1887 had been so imperfectly met. It 
seemed, therefore, to the Conference sufficiently clear that the first step to 
be taken was a survey of the route, so that the depth and character of the 
ocean-bed should be ascertained, the position of the various islands fixed 
and their suitability as landing-stages determined. 

With these considerations before them, the Conference passed the second 
of the above resolutions. Your Lordship will observe that, whereas in 1887 
Her Majesty’s Government were asked in effect to undertake the survey at 
their own cost, the Conference proposes that the expense should be borne 
in equal proportion by Great Britain, Canada and the Australasian Colonies. 

The expense of the survey of the whole route, conducted by one vessel 
for a computed period of three years, has been estimated at home at £36,000. 
It was, however, the desire of the delegates that the survey should be made 
as quickly as possible, and that for that bua two or more vessels should 
be employed simultaneously. 

I do not know whether the expense would be affected by such an arrange- 
ment, but I presume that much of the work contemplated would eventual- 
ly be done in the ordinary course by the vessels which are constantly being 
employed in making surveys under the direction of the Hydrographical 
Department of the Admiralty, and therefore that a considerable part of the 
proportion of the outlay which, under the resolution of the Conference, 
would fall to Her Majesty’s Government would only anticipate future ex- 
penditure. 

Her Majesty’s Government will, I trust, give full consideration to the 
request ; and I need only add that they alone of the parties tg the Confer- 
ence possess the vessels which are required for the purpose, and that much 
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disappointment will be felt if they decline to co-operate in the manner pro- 
posed in the execution of this preliminary step, should it be found indis- 
pensable. 

It seems, however, desirable that further consideration should ke given 
to the question whether survey is necessary before actual operations are 
commenced. 

At the Colonial Conference of 1887, and in the subsequent correspond- 
ence, it was assumed that this was the case. Some doubt was expressed at 
the Ottawa Conference as to whether the partial surveys already made in 
the Pacific Ocean were not sufficient to render possible a fairly approximate 
estimate of the difficulty and cost of the work. This was the view taken 
by Mr. Lee-Smith, who stated as an illustration that when the cable on the 
west coast of Africa was laid no survey was taken, but allowance made for 
risks. 

It appears that since 1887 the scientific resources connected with the lay- 
ing of submarine cables have been so improved that, given a general know- 
ledge of the depth, a previous survey is not now always required. On this 
point I will quote from a printed memorandum by Mr. A. Siemens, which 
was communicated to me after the close of the Conference. Mr. A. Siemens 
is well known as a distinguished member of one of the most important elec- 
trical firms in the world, and has very recently been successful in laying the 
last cable between Great Britain and America: 

‘‘ With regard to the technical difficulties raised in 1887, it may not be 
out of place to consider that the necessity for a close survey of a cable route 
arises principally from the requirements of the engineer laying the cable, 
who has to know at every moment the exact depth of water into which the 
cable passes. The break power with which the cable is held back, and by 
which the percentage of slack is regulated, has to be adjusted according to 
the depth of water, in order to ensure an even distributiomof the slack 
along the whole route of the cable. Such a distribution prevents accidents, 
economises cable, facilitates repairs; hence the usual practice is to lay 
cables only on routes where very frequent soundings have been taken, and 
in 1887 the experts consulted by the Imperial Government were not satis- 
fied that the Pacific Ocean was sufficiently well explored for this purpose. 

‘“ During the last seven years the work of survey has steadily progressed, 
and at present it may be asserted that the route proposed at the Wellington 
Conference passes nowhere through water more than 3,500 fathoms deep. 

“Tf the adjustment of the break power depended entirely on the know- 
ledge required by soundings taken previously on the selected route of the 
cable, grave doubts might still exist whether the laying of the Pacific cable 
could be proceeded with, without further information being obtained by 
carefully taking soundings over the exact route. Fortunately means have 
been devised to indicate to the breaksman continuously the percentage of 
slack with which the cable is paid out, and thus it is possible to lay a cable 
over a route of which only the general features are known. 

‘This contrivance has been used with perfect success in the laying of six 
Atlantic cables, so that there is no doubt as to its performance realizing its 
theoretical advantages. The depth of water met with in the Atlantic 
reaches 3,000 fathoms in several places, where the cables have been laid, so 
that there ismo doubt about the possibility of laying the cable in 3,500 
fathoms, or even more. 
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‘“‘To be sure it will be necessary to select a type of cable which combines 
great strength with light weight, but there is no difficulty in this either, as 
it has been possible to construct cables for the Atlantic which will carry 
7,000 fathoms of their own length before they break. 

“It may, therefore, be taken for grantea that any technical obstacles 
which were apprehended in 1887 have now been overcome, and that the 
cable can be laid as soon as the financial question has been settled.” 

Her Majesty’s Government will, I presume, consult their professional ad- 
visers on this point. The question was raised whether it would not be pro- 
per for the Conference to endeavour to settle the route which the cable 
should follow. From one point of view it may seem unreasonable to ask 
that the route should be surveyed without suggesting what that route 
should be. Several routes touching at different islands in the Pacific were 
before the Conference. Asa general indication of their direction I will 
take two as types. 

One route would be from Vancouver Island to Fanning Island, Fiji, Nor- 
folk Island to Tweedmouth in Australia. This is a distance of 6,730 miles, 
and if a branch is made to connect it with New Zealand, 415 miles would 
have to be added. This route is entirely through British territory. 

The second route is from Vancouver Island to an island in the Hawaiian 
group, thence through the Gilbert and Solomon Islands to Bowen in Queens- 
land. This route is about 6,300 miles. 

But upon the whole it was felt that the balance of convenience was in 
favour of leaving these questions to stand over for future consideration. 
They appeared to depend largely on circumstances requiring expert infor- 
mation and advice, and the delegates thought it best to await any views or 
recommendations which Her Majesty’s Government, with the valuable pro- 
fessional assistance at their command, may in due course be able to offer. 

In connection with this matter the fourth resolution may be noted. It 

_ was the decided wish of the Conference that the cable should, if possible, 
pass entirely through British territory whenever it touches the islands on 
the route. It was believed that the practical exigencies of the case, from 
an engineering point of view, might render it desirable that the cable 
should run from Vancouver to the Sandwich Islands, as this stretch is ma- 
terially shorter than that to Fanning Island. In that case it would be 
desirable, if possible, that the exclusive use of one of the Hawaiian Islands 
should be obtained, in order that the cable might be as far as possible free 
from foreign control. 

Necker Island, which lies about 400 miles from Honolulu, has been much 
mentioned as a possible landing-stage, but it does not appear to be suitable 
for that purpose. Captain King in his report of last May to the Hawaiian 
Government stated “there was no water, no trees, no grass; to support 
life, supplies would have to be brought to the island, including water, and 
the station there would be similar to that of a lighthouse.” Possibly some 
more suitable island might be found on the edge of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago. 

The Conference was not, of course, in a position to arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to whether such an arrangement as that desired was practicable, but 
there was an impression that the Hawaiian Government was disposed to 
assist the project so as to secure for themselves the convenience of having 
cable connection with the rest of the world. 
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The resolution should not, as I understand, be taken to mean that the 
conference favours the Sandwich Islands route. Whether that route, or 
the alternative one to Fanning Island, should be taken, is left open. The 
resolution only expresses the desire that, whatever route is adopted, the 
cable should be under British control throughout. 

I should, however, add that Mr. Foster expressed the opinion that the 
cable should go to Honolulu. Mr. T. H. Davies, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of Honolulu, was given permission to make a statement to the 
Conference, and urged that the Sandwich Islands could supply considerable 
business to the cable if it touched there. He stated objections to the cable 
running by Neckar Island, and recommended that the landing should be 
secured within the circuit of the Hawaiian Archipelago. There would no 
doubt be considerable commercial advantages in this course, but the resolu- 
tion that the cable should be “free from foreign contro!” is in strictness 
adverse to it, and its exclusive British character would be changed. 

I believe that there is no practical difficulty in laying the cable if Necker 
Island or one of the Sandwich Islands be used as one of the landing places. 
The greatest depth is apparently about 3,300 fathoms, and the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company have a cable laid ata greater depth between 
Java and Port Darwin. The Senegal-Pernambuco cable, also, is laid at a 
depth of more than 3,000 fathoms. 

The difficulty will be to repair the cable. Itisa serious operation in even 
2,000 fathoms ; but cables have been repaired in greater depths than 2,000 
fathoms, and it cannot be said that they could not be repaired in more than 
3,000 fathoms, although it would certainly be difficult and might involve 
the abandonment of very large pieces of the cable, and the laying of corres- 
ponding new sections. , 

If the bottom were even and soft, the great depth would be an advan- 
tage in the sense that the cable would be less liable to disturbance than in 
shallow water. There are, however, unknown risks in the direction of vol- 
canic disturbances. 

If it is considered that the commercial advantages of going to or near the 
Sandwich Islands are outweighed by the expediency of keeping the line 
away from foreign territory, it becomes necessary to consider whether it 
would be practicable to lay a cable from Vancouver to Fanning Island. 
Much difficulty has been felt from the fact that this is an unprecedented 
span of 3,232 knots, but I am not sure that it has not been over-estimated. 

The chief matter which is affected by the distance between the stages is 
the rapidity of transmission. The speed of a telegraphic message varies in- 
versely with the square of the length of the line. A type of cable which 
for 2,000 knots would give a speed of about twenty words a minute would 
only give about five words for a distance of 4,000 knots. This means 
in practice that a very long line, in order to furnish the necessary conduct- 
ing power, would have to be furnished with more copper and gutta-percha 
than usual. The length of the span by the Fanning Island route would 
therefore materially affect the cost. 

It is of course necessary to look forward to the question of the probable 
receipts and expenditure when the line is in working order, and much cor- 
respondence from opposing points of view and interest has passed. I re- 
gret that I cannot place before your Lordship a reliable statement as to the 
probable cost, expenses and receipts. The figures mentioned at the Confer- 
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ence must, from the nature of the case, be problematical, and be taken sub- 
ject to correction and variation. 

The cost of a single cable from Vancouver to Australia may be roughly 
put down at £2,000,000. Mr. Sandford Fleming, in his memorandum, cal- 
culated that the earnings of the cable would be, at 2s. per word across the 
Pacific (this would reduce charges between Australia and England to 3s. 3d. 
in place of 4s. 9d. as at present), £99,465 in 1898*, and that there would be 
a progressive annual increase till in 1904 they would amount to £153,023. 
The interest at 3 per cent would be £60,000, the cost of working he put at 
£60,000, and the renewal fund at £32,000. Thus in seven years from start- 
ing, there would be a balance of receipts and expenditure.} 

If this statement should prove correct, the liability of the guaranteeing 
governments would rapidly diminish, and the undertaking would become 
self-supporting. The general opinion of the Conference was that, if the 
enterprise is undertaken with proper safeguards, it would entail little or no 
loss to the contributing or guaranteeing governments. Of its value to com- 
mercial enterprise there was but one opinion. 

The delegates, some of whom had had business experience of a very practi- 
-cal kind, considered that, having regard to the usual difficulties of diverting 
trade and to the established advantages and conveniences of existing chan- 
nels, it would be impossible greatly to enlarge the dimensions of traftic 
across the Pacific until a cable had been constructed. Telegraphic com- 
munication is now an indispensable condition of commercial intercourse, and 
if that communication is impracticable, or if the rates are excessive, com- 
merce cannot thrive. 

It was believed that, if the direct cable were constructed, a great impetus 
would be given to the trans-Pacific trade, and that, therefore, the cable 
would not merely compete with the eastern lines in respect of existing trade 
but would reap the benefit of a new traffic. 

I must here state that the South Australian representative did not sup- 
port the cable resolutions. Mr. Playford, in a very able speech, explained 
the position of his colony. 

In 1872 South Australia, at a cost of £506,000, erected the line across the 
continent to join the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company’s cable at Port 
Darwin. He calculated the net loss for this service during 21 years at 
£293,000. He submitted that South Australia and Western Australia, 
which has also made a junction with the system of the Eastern Extension 
‘Telegraph Company, were entitled to consideration from the other Colonies 
should a new cable be decided upon for Imperial or public purposes in order 
to make up any additional loss which might occur to them. He did not 
think that a new line was wanted for business purposes, and he considered 
that, if laid atall, the cable should be duplicated. 


'* The year 1898 is chosen, as it is expected that it would take three years to establish 
the cable. 


+ Since the conference Mr. Fleming has made a new estimate, according to which, bas- 
ing his figures on the average normal increase of telegraph business between the Austral- 
asian,Colonies and Europe, viz., 14 per cent per annum for eight years, and calculating that 
the lower rate and new business by the proposed route would give an increase of 15 per cent, 
the gross earnings in 1898 would be £110,000, and in 1904, £209,000. He has also reduced 
Ais estimate for interest and working expenses to £90,000. 
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But he would not stand out, and his words are remarkable :— 

“« At the same time my government wishes me to inform this Conference 
that if this cable is required for Imperial and for public purposes for the 
good of the Empire, South Australia is not going to stand in the way, and 
will support the cable. All we ask is this: That, ifthis cable is to be so sub- 
sidised by the various governments, our peculiar position shall be taken into 
account, and anything that we may lose by the construction of this new 
line of cable may be minimised as much as possible.” 

The other representatives felt that South Australia should be indemnified 
against further loss, but it was not settled in that way. 

Sir Henry Wrixon said: ‘ We Australian Colonies ask for the cable ; we 
earnestly desire it. We appreciate the increased advantage and the im- 
petus to trade which would result from the laying of a Pacific cable, 
because there is no doubt whatever that a cable going through the Pacific, 
merely from the trade point of view, would be a great assistance and 
tend to promote trade. It would enable us to enter into trade negotiations 
with Canada and other places. What we are really anxious about, is the 
Imperial and national point of view. There is no doubt whatever that in 
case of war it might be worth the whole of what this cable is supposed to 
cost to the Empire and its dependencies, if we could for a week have prompt 
and immediate information as to the movements of an enemy; and we 
know that with the present line of cable, in case of war, communication 
would be most likely interrupted almost immediately. Though a distant 
and far-lying portion of the Empire, we feel that we are part of the Empire, 
and we dearly like to be sure that in case of difficulty we have a safe and 
certain means of communication which we cannot have under the present 
telegraph system. We might be able to have the cable~entirely on British 
soil and entirely in seas under the command of the English navy. We 
take that to be a matter of the greatest importance, and we are perfectly 
willing to contribute our quota.” He referred to the cable laid between 
Queensland and New Caledonia, and pointed out the danger, if the 
present scheme should prove abortive, of France making and owning a 
cable across the Pacific, the first link of which has already been laid. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Australasian Colonies are most anxious 
to obtain this new cable communication. 

Adverting to the opinion that a duplicate cable is essential to the proper 
working of the communication, I must add that it would add very largely 
to the initial cost, and that its consideration can well be left till the present 
scheme has assumed a more definite shape. 

Great stress was laid upon the value of the line for Imperial purposes, 
but the question of the strategical value of the line must he decided by 
experts. Diverse opinions appear to have been expressed by various 
authorities, and I am not qualified to join in the controversy. 

I will only remark that I cannot understand how two different routes, 
one eastern, the other western, joining Great Britain and her Australasian 
Colonies, can fail at critical moments to be more useful than one; and that 
it is a not unreasonable proposition that a cable, passing solely through 
British territory and waters comparatively secure from attack, must give 
greater strategical advantages than lines which pass through European or 
Egyptian territories, with their constant liability tq warlike complications. 
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Considerable divergence of view was manifested at the Conference as to 
whether it was desirable that the cable should be laid by the contributing 
governments as a national undertaking, or by a private company with a 
government subsidy or guarantee. In favour of the first alternative it may 
be urged inter alia that certain expenses, such as those of promotion, are 
avoided by State ownership, and that the danger of amalgamation with 
other companies to the disadvantage of the public is precluded; and in 
favour of the second, that a company would do the work and carry on the 
business more economically than a government body. The difficulty of a 
State control under the joint ownership of several responsible governments 
cannot be disregarded. 

This point, with other important matters of detail, such as the relative 
shares in the guarantee or subsidy to be undertaken by the several govern- 
ments, was left undecided, and indeed must remain so till the two main 
points of route and cost are settled. Once these are arranged, definite 
agreements become possible. Should the preliminary enquiries prove satis- 
factory, Her Majesty’s Government will be consulting the wishes of 
Australasia by taking further steps to mature the scheme. 

Mr. Foster put his view of the commercial interest of Great Britain in 
these words :— 

‘“‘ Now it may be said that Great Britain has small commercial interests 
in this line of communication with the Australian Colonies. I think she 
has a large commercial interest. She is the head and centre of the commerce 
of the world; and very much of that commerce of which she is the head 
originates in those outlying dependencies, and she returns the manufactured 
products over the whole world. Therefore, if by the construction of these 
lines the cost of telegraph and cable is lessened to an appreciable extent, as 
it may follow by the construction of this line, Britain’s commercial interest 
in the line is considerable after all. If you take the transactions in number 
and amount which emanate from London or from Great Britain in the matter 
of trade, you may find that they will come very largely up to the sum of 
those which emanate from the Colonies or from Canada; so she has a 
commercial interest in Australasia. So I do not think we ought to consider 
this question alluding to Great Britain simply as having Imperial or 
defensive interests in the matter.” 

The delegates, however, were not in a position to give any information as 
to the form or amount of the financial support which their respective 
Governments would be prepared to offer. They had received no instructions. 

It may be said that it would not be just for the Governments to subsidize 
a new and competing line. The enterprise of the Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Company has conferred great benefits on Australasia, to which Mr. 
Lee-Smith bore testimony. Whilst, however, admitting and admiring that 
enterprise, it cannot be conceded that it entitles the company to the cable 
monopoly of Australasia. The new route is not proposed from mere motives 
of competition, in which case Her Majesty’s Government would probably 
decline to take part, but from the conviction that commercial and Imperial 
interests demand its construction. 

The British Government pays subsidies for cables to Bermuda, the Sey- 
chelles, Mauritius, and to certain British settlements and possessions in 
Africa. These places, it is true, were entirely without telegraphic communi- 
cation before the subsidies were given, but not one affords a parallel case to 
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that of the vast continent of Australia. The subsidy and guarantee paid 
by five Australasian Colonies to the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
amounted in 1892-93 to £53,363. 

By the fifth resclution the Canadian Government was requested to take 
steps to ascertain the cost of the proposed cable, and to press forward the 
preliminaries of the undertaking. It was understood that this resolution 
would be acted upon without delay. 

The third resolution was moved by Sir C. Mills in an able and suggestive 
speech, in which he urged the importance, on Imperial defence grounds, of 
the line he advocated. 

The recommendation that the cable should be extended from Australasia. 
by way of the Eastern Colonies to the Cape is a large addition to the 
original proposal ; but the strong desire which was at every point evinced 
by the delegates to strengthen the bonds between all parts of the Empire 
caused them to view it in a favourable light. The proposal, which will no 
doubt receive due attention from Her Majesty’s Government, is ancillary to 
the trans-Pacific scheme, and the consideration of it need not interfere with 
that question. 

To complete this report of the proceedings I should mention that, on the 
motion of Sir H. Wrixon, the following resolution was carried :— 

“That this Conference desires to call the continued attention of their 
respective Governments to the proceedings of the Colonial Conference of 
1887 in regard to the bankruptcy and winding up of companies, with a view 
to completing the necessary legislation upon the questions therein raised.” 

It was understood that no definite steps have been taken in this matter 


since 1887. 

In this review of the proceedings of the Ottawa onions I have en- 
deavoured to place before your Lordship the reasons and motives which 
inspired the resolutions. 

The resolutions relate to trade and the assistants to trade, but a spirit: 
runs through them the significance of which should not be ignored. Whilst 
they embody the views of business men anxious to advance commerce, and 
of statesmen desirous of developing their countries, quite as distinctly do. 
they show that the self-governing principle is in harmony with the Imperial 
instinct. 

The first act of the Conference was to pass a loyal address to Her 
Majesty, and the discussions were all marked by a great regard for the 
position and interests of Great Britain. 

The determination of the delegates to restrict their discussions to the 
subjects referred to them and to avoid extraneous matters was a marked 
feature of the Conference. 

I have reported that it would, in my opinion, be advisable to extend the 
facilities already granted for inter-colonial trade. The response to this re- 
quest rests solely with Her Majesty’s Government. 

The support which has been asked for the creation of a new mail service, 
and for a Pacific cable, is dependent to a great extent on the actions of 
Canada and the Australasian Colonies. 

Canada, recognizing that her central position will enable her to reap the 
most direct results of an improved Imperial service for mails, passengers, 
and goods, has come forward with an offer of assistance which is a splendid 
indication-of the spirit and far-seeing patriotism of her ministers. 
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For the great purpose of advancing Imperial unity, she has proposed 
substantial pledges. 

The special conditions of the Australasian Colonies have not enabled 
them to act so decisively. And yet on their action must depend the future 
of these proposals. 

The Pacific cable and the'steamship proposals aim at completing the Im-: 
perial girdle, with the consequent development of internal resources, by the 
inclusion of Australasia. Therefore the support given or withheld by her 
Governments must make or mar these schemes. ; 

The assistance required from Her Majesty’s Government towards the 
steamship communication can be easily rendered in the manner I have al- 
ready suggested by means of mail poundage and without any more direct 
subvention than what is already paid by the Admiralty for the control, in 
case of war, of fast steamers. 

The question of a Pacific cable is somewhat different, for in this case a 
guarantee or subsidy is required, and it may be held by some that the re- 
turn to Great Britain is not sufficiently apparent. The exact amount can- 
not be stated, and further negotiations must take place after the questions 
dealing with route, survey, and probable cost, have been settled. 

I must, however, repeat that an alternate line of communication 
with Australasia and the Pacific should have strategic as well as commer- 
cial advantages. Ata probably small annual cost Great Britain would be 
in a position to warn distant parts of her Empire in case of danger, and 
would at the same time be extending advantages to a commerce with which 
she is intimately connected. 

In weighing matters of combined Imperial importance it is impossible to 
define the exact proportion of advantage which will accrue to each country 
or colony. To attempt to doso would result in failure to carry out any 
Imperial scheme. If such a scheme is found to be based on sound and 
practical grounds, then it should be supported as likely to advance the in- 
terests of the Empire as a whole. 

The success of commerce in any part of the Empire must have beneficial 
effects on this country. 

I am impressed with the belief that the three proposals of the Ottawa 
Conference are sound, practical, and full of great Imperial advantages. 

Commerce cannot be based on sentiment alone, but it is possible to clear 
away the snags and obstacles which may divert its streams into new 
regions. The Mother Country is asked to help in keeping clear the channels. 
between her Colonies and herself, so that the flow of trade may be increased 
and the feeling of kinship uninterrupted. Never, perhaps, in our Empire’s 
history has such an opportunity presented itself. The “ passionate senti- 
ment” of Canada, as Sir John Thompson so well described it, and the hope- 
ful attachment of the growing Colonies of Australasia and the Cape, turn 
eagerly at this time to the Mother Country for some sign of her regard for 
their development. 

Their leading statesmen appreciate the value of the connection with 
Great Britain, and the bulk of their population is loyal. It is within the 
power of Great Britain to settle the direction of their trade and the current 
of their sentiments for, it may be, generations. Such an opportunity may 
not soon recur, as the sands of time run down quickly. There is an im- 
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patience for action which would be tried by delay, and most sadly disap- 
pointed by indifference to the proposals which are now brought forward. 

A ready and generous consideration of them would be hailed with intense 
satisfaction. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sincere acknowledgement of the 
kindness and consideration which the delegates extended towards me, and 
which rendered my position both easy and pleasant. 

Our Canadian hosts took every opportunity of showing their good feeling 
and hospitality. 

I must also express my obligations to Mr. W. Hepworth Mercer, whose 
ready and intimate knowledge of colonial affairs was always willingly placed 
at the service of myself and the members of the Conference. 

T enclose a copy of the official report of the proceedings, and also a copy 
of the advertisement issued by the Canadian Government calling for ten- 
ders for the construction of the Pacific cable, with a letter addressed by 
Mr. Sandford Fleming to the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
urging the issue of that advertisement. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 


(Signed) JERSEY. 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE, 1894. 
INGRSL 


THE MARQUESS OF RIPON TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA, THE GOV- 
ERNORS OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES (EXCEPT WESTERN AUSTRALIA), 
AND THE GOVERNOR OF THE CAPE. 


DownineG STREET, June 28, 1895. 
My Lorp, 


Sir,—In my despatch of the 13th of December last I transmitted to you 
copies of the Report of the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., on the proceedings at 
the Colonial Conference at Ottawa, together with copies of the proceedings 
of the Conference. 

2. Since then the questions discussed at the Conference have been under 
the consideration of the various departments specially concerned, and I am 
now in a position to place you in possession of the general views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the questions which formed the subject of the 
three resolutions classed together by Lord Jersey as dealing with trade 
relations. 

3. The first two of these resolutions have for their object the repeal of 
legislation and the cancelling of treaty stipulations which, in the opinion 
of the delegates, obstruct the realization of the policy indicated in the third 
resolution, and it may be convenient that I should in the first instance ex- 
plain the views of Her Majesty’s Government with regard to that policy 
before discussing the first two resolutions. 
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4. The third resolution declares that: “Whereas the stability and pro- 
gress of the British Empire can be best assured by drawing continually 
closer the bonds that unite the Colonies with the Mother Country, and by 
the continuous growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation in all that 
pertains to the common welfare : 

“Therefore resolved : That this Conference records its belief in the advis- 
ability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies 
by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more favourable foot- 
ing than that which is carried on with foreign countries. 

‘‘ Further resolved: That until the Mother Country can see her way to 
enter into customs arrangements with her Colonies it is desirable that, when 
empowered so to do, the Colonies of Great Britain, or such of them as may 
be disposed to accede to this view, take steps to place each other’s products 
in whole or in part on a more favoured customs basis than is accorded to 
the like products of foreign countries. 

‘‘ Further resolved: That for the purposes of this resolution the South 
African Customs Union be considered as part of the territory capable of 
being brought within the scope of the contemplated trade arrangements.” 


5. With the preamble of this resolution the feeling, not only of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but of the entire population of this country, is, 
I need not say, in hearty sympathy—a sympathy to which no proposal 
clearly tending to promote the stability and progress of the Empire can 
appeal in vain. 

6. The unanimity of sentiment which prevailed throughout the Confer- 
ence on this point has been noted with pleasure by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it is with regret, therefore, that they feel compelled to express a 
grave doubt whether the fiscal policy, the principle of which was adopted 
by the majority of the Conference as a means of securing this object, is really 
calculated to promote it. 


7. The resolution does not advocate the establishment of a customs union 
comprising the whole Empire, whereby all the existing barriers to free com- 
mercial intercourse between the various members would be removed, and 
the aggregate customs revenue equitably apportioned among the different 
communities. Such an arrangement would be, in principle, free from objec- 
tion, and, if it were practicable, would certainly prove effective in cement- 
ing the unity of the Empire and promoting its progress and stability. But 
it was unanimously recognized by the delegates that the circumstances of 
the Colonies make such a union for the present, at any rate, impossible ; 
and it is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss the practical difficulties which 
stand in the way of its realization. 

&. The actual proposition is something essentially different, namely, the 
establishment of differential duties in this country in favour of colonial 
produce, and in the Colonies in favour of the produce of the Mother Country. 
Commercial intercourse within the Empire is not to be freed from the cus- 
toms barriers which now impede it, but new duties, confined to foreign 
goods, are to be imposed where none exist at present, and existing rates of 
duty, now of impartial application, are to be either increased as against 
foreign trade or diminished in favour of British colonial trade. 

9. It was generally recognized at the Conference that this policy involves 
a complete reversal of the fiscal and commercial system which was delibe1 
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ately adopted by Great Britain half a century ago, and which has been 
maintained and extended ever since. By a consistent adherence to this 
system, one duty after another has been swept away in this country; until, 
at the present day, the few import duties remaining are retained, either for 
revenue purposes alone on articles not produced here, or in order to protect 
the excise revenue. 


10. A differential duty is open to all the objections, from the consumer’s 
point of view which can be urged against a general duty, and, while it. 
renders necessary the same restrictions on trade, it has the additional dis- 
advantage of dislocating trade by its tendency to divert it from its regular 
and natural channels. 


11. These general objections to the policy advocated are sufliciently 
serious, and there are others, no less serious, which flow from the existing 
conditions under which the trade of the Empire is distributed. 


12. Assuming that the preference aimed at by the resolutions is given in 
the way most favourable to trade, namely, by the partial remission of existing 
duties in favour of British and colonial goods, rather than by an increase 
of duties on foreign goods (coupled with the imposition of duties on goods 
of foreign origin now admitted free which compete with British and colonial 
produce), it is obvious that, as the total trade of the Empire with foreign 
countries far exceeds the trade between the various members constituting 
the Empire, the volume of trade upon which taxation is to be placed exceeds 
the volume which would be partially relieved. The result would not only 
necessitate increased taxation but would involve a serious net loss of trade, 
the burden of which in both cases would fall with greatest severity on 
those parts of the Empire which have the largest proportion~of, foreign 
trade, and the loss to these parts would more than outweigh the gain to the 
other parts. 


13. On closer examination it would appear that the material results of 
the proposal would be even more prejudicial than appears from the general 
statement of its more obvious results. In the case of this country, the bulk 
of the imports from foreign countries and almost the whole of our imports 
from the Colonies consists of food or raw materials for manufacture. 


14. To impose a duty on food means at once a diminution of the real 
wages of the workman. If, in addition to this, a duty were imposed on 
raw materials, a further encroachment would have to be made on wages to 
enable the manufacturer to compete with his rivals in countries where 
there are no such duties. 


15. The Hon. Mr. Foster, in his speech introducing the motion now 
under review, drew a vivid picture of the vigorous and unrelenting compe- 
tition which the British manufacturer has to meet in the markets of the 
world: and, if he somewhat over-estimated the results of that competition, 
there can be no question as to the fact that in many branches of trade in 
which Great Britain once held a distinct superiority, other nations now 
compete on equal terms. In so far, then, as the British manufacturer 
failed to shift the burden of any duty on food and raw materials on to. 
wages he would be at a disadvantage in the open markets of the world, and 
the remission in the Colonies of part of the duty in his favour would scarcely 
place him on level terms with his foreign competitor even there. 
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16. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that at present about one-fourth 
of the export trade of this country consists of foreign and colonial produce, 
and that the imposition of duties on foreign produce would involve an enor- 
mous immediate outlay for the extension of bonding facilities, and the 
necessary charges for their use and maintenance. The result would be to 
place such obstacles in the way of this trade that its transference elsewhere 
would speedily take place, goods which this country now receives for re- 
export being sent direct to their market, or through some other entrepét 
where they would not be subjected to such disabilities. Thus the position 
of this country as the great market of the world, already threatened, would 
be destroyed. 

17. These changes could not fail to seriously injure our important carrying 
trade and to react injuriously on-every industry in the United Kingdom. 

18. On the other hand the gain to the Colonies, whatever it might be, 
would, even at first, be altogether incommensurate with the loss to the 
Mother Country. And it is improbable that there would be any permanent 
gain, for, apart from the general loss of purchasing power due to the fall in 
wages and profits resulting from the imposition of duties, it is obvious that 
the reduction of our imports from foreign countries would be followed by a 
reduction in our exports to them, no inconsiderable part of which consists 
of colonial produce imported in a crude state and more or less manufactured 
in this country. The demand, therefore, for colonial produce, even with 
the preferential advantage proposed to be allowed to it, would not be likely 
to increase, and the price obtained for it would, therefore, not be ultimate- 


ly enhanced. 


19. Tf the differentiation is to be confined to some specified articles, the 
difficulties of arriving at an equitable arrangement would be in no way 
diminished. Some of these difficulties were clearly pointed out by the 
representatives of New South Wales, Queensland and New Zealand, in the 
course of the discussion, and no practical standard was suggested by which 
the value of the concessions to be made on each side could be tried or ad- 
justed. These would obviously vary according to the number of colonies 
sharing in the arrangement and many other circumstances, and, as the 
people of this country and those of the Colonies would approach the con- 
sideration of the question from entirely different points of view, a satisfac- 
tory agreement would seem almost impossible. To this country it would 
mean a possible increase of revenue for a period, but at the same time a 
serious curtailment of trade, with loss of employment and enhancel price 
of food and other necessaries, and it would, in the main, be judged by its 
effect on our commerce and on the condition of the people. 


20. To the Colonies, on the other hand, it would in the first instance 
mainly present itself as a question of revenue. A remission of duty on 
the bulk of their imports would involve an entire readjustment of their 
fiscal system, requiring the resort to increased direct taxation or other 
means, and though there might be at first an increase in the price of their 
produce imported into this country, the revenue difficulty would probably 
appeal to them most strongly. 

21. A consideration of these practical difficulties, and of the more imme- 
diate results above indicated, of a system of mutual tariff discrimination, 
has convinced Her Majesty’s Government that, even if its consequences were 
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confined to the limits of the Empire, and even if it were not followed by 
changes of fiscal policy on the part of foreign powers unfavourable to this 
country, its general economic results would not be beneficial to the Empire. 
Such duties are really a weapon of commercial war, used as a means of 
retaliation, and inflicting possibly more loss on the country employing it 
than on the country against which it is directed, and which would not be 
likely to view them with indifference. 

22. Foreign countries are well aware that the Colonies differ in their 
fiscal policies and systems from the Mother Country and each other, and if 
a policy of the kind advocated were adopted, our foreign rivals would not 
improbably retaliate, with results injurious to the trade of the whole Empire. 

23. In the course of the discussion at the Conference the opinion was 
generally expressed that although in present circumstances, while so large 
a proportion of the trade of Great Britain is with foreign countries, the 
arrangement might scarcely be acceptable to this country, the Colonial trade 
of Great Britain increases so much faster than the foreign that the condi- 
tions and proportions would be reversed at no very distant date, and the 
arguments now urged against the policy of the resolution would no longer 
be regarded as valid. 

24. Asa matter of fact, however, the proportion of the colonial trade of 
this country to its foreign trade is very nearly the same now as it was forty 
years ago.* The development of external trade does not always keep pace 
with the growth of population, more especially when it is subject to tariff 
restrictions either avowedly or incidentally protective, and although the 
colonies have much room for expansion in the matter of population, and 
English capital has flowed.into them, perhaps more freely than into foreign 
countries, there is at present no appearance of any sustained alteration in 
the relative proportions of foreign and colonial trade. But even if those 
proportions were reversed, Her Majesty’s Government are convinced that 
the evil results of a preferential policy would be mitigated only slightly, 
although they might fall with less severity on this country and with greater 
severity on the Colonies than would be the case under existing circum- 
stances. 

25. T have dealt with this question at some length, because the strong 
support which the proposal met with from the majority of the representa- 
tives at the Conference entitles it to the fullest consideration, and renders 
it desirable to set forth the reasons which have satisfied Her Majesty’s 
Government that it would fail to secure the object aimed at—namely, the 
stability and progress of the Empire. 

26. I now pass to the second part of the resolution, which urges ‘‘ That 
until the Mother Country can see her way to enter into customs arrange- 


* Comparisons are only possible since 1854. For the five years, 1854-58, the total 
imports into this country were £820,904,330; the imports from British possessions 
being £195,556,990, or 23°8 per cent of the whole. During the five years, 1889-93, the 
total imports were £2,112,252,916, and the imports from British possessions were 
£482,427,761, or 22°8 per cent of the whole. The total exports during 1854-58 were 
£657,699,825, and the exports to British possessions £186,056,817, or 28°3 per cent of 
the whole. During the period, 1889-93, the total exports from this country were 
£1,521,736,951, of which the exports to British possessions were £438,491,542, or 28°8 
per cent. Taking imports and exports together, the trade of this country with British 
possessions in the earlier of the two periods formed 25°8 per cent of the total, and in 
the later 25°3 per cent. 
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ments with the Colonies, the Colonies should take steps to place each other’s 
products in whole or in part on a more favoured customs basis than is ac- 
corded to the like products of foreign countries.” 

This resolution raises somewhat different issues from the preceding one. 
At first sight it would appear that this was a matter in which only the 
Colonies making such arrangements are themselves concerned, and that as 
Her Majesty’s Government have allowed the Colonies full liberty to frame 
their fiscal systems with the view, if they think fit, of protecting their 
local industries, there can be no objection to their making arrangements to 
extend a somewhat similar protection or preference to those of a sister 
colony. 


27. It must be remembered, however, that the primary object of a differen- 
tial duty is a diversion rather than an increase of trade, and that as the pro- 
portion of the external trade of most of the Colonies which is carried on 
with foreign countries is insignificant compared with that carried on with 
the Mother Country and other parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions it will be 
difficult for one colony to give a preference in its markets to the trade of 
another solely at the expense of the foreigner, and without at the same time 
diverting trade from the Mother Country or from sister Colonies which may 
not be parties to the arrangement. 


28. Serious injury might thus be inflicted on the commerce of a neigh- 
bouring colony, and unfriendly feelings generated, which might provoke re- 
taliation, and would in any case estrange the Colonies concerned in a man- 
ner which would not conduce to the great aim which the Conference had in 
view throughout 


29. Any agreement for reciprocal preferential treatment between two 
colonies will, therefore, require careful consideration in regard to its pro- 
bable effect on the commerce of the rest of the Empire, and although Her 
Majesty’s Government have the fullest confidence that the loyalty and good 
feeling happily prevailing between the various parts of the Empire would 
prevent one colony seeking an advantage to itself which could only be gained 
at the serious prejudice of other parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions, it is 
impossible for them to relieve themselves of their responsibility in regard to 
the general interests of the Empire in such a matter. 


30. The last part of the resolution, which urges, ‘‘ That for the purposes 
of this resolution the South African customs union be considered as part of 
the territory capable of being brought within the scope of the contemplated 
trade arrangements,” opens, as Lord Jersey has remarked in his report, a 
prospect of additional complication. 


31. The Orange Free State is a party to that arrangement, and if a 
colony outside South Africa were to extend to the produce of that State pre- 
ferential terms granted to the produce of the Cape Colony, Her Majesty’s 
Government might, unless the same terms were extended to all countries 
entitled to most-favoured nation treatment in that colony, be involved in 
a serious controversy with those countries. 


32, Having now indicated generally the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the policy advocated by the Conference, I turn to the resolutions 
which urge the removal of such obstacles, arising from legislation or treaty, 
as impede the carrying out of that policy. 
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The only legislative obstacle to such arrangements as are contemplated 
by the resolutions is the clause in the Constitution Acts of the Australian 
Colonies prohibiting the imposition of differential duties. After full consid- 
eration Her Majesty’s Government decided that, however much such duties 
might be inconsistent with the fiscal policy of this country, they should not, in 
so far as such duties can be imposed without breach of Her Majesty's Treaty 
obligations and without detriment to the unity of the empire, interefere 
with the discretion of the Colonies in the matter. Parliament has, therefore 
on the initiative of Her Majesty’s Government, agreed to relieve the Aus- 
tralian Colonies of the special disabilities under which they were placed by 
the operation of their Constitution Acts, and, in consequence, has passed 
the Act of which copies are inclosed,* repealing the provisions referred to, 
and that Act has now received Her Majesty’s assent. 

33. In the case of the Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, section 
45 of the Constitution Act of the former and section 43 of the Constitution 
Act of the latter also prohibit the imposition of differential duties, but as 
the repeal of these provisions is now a matter within the competence of the 
local legislatures, Her Majesty’s Government leave it to them to take the 
necessary action. 

34. While, however, Parliament has thus removed all legislative restric- 
tions on the Colonies, so far as Imperial legislation is concerned, it will be 
necessary, in order that Her Majesty’s Government may be in a position to 
give effect to their responsibility for the international obligations of the 
Empire, and for the protection of its general interests, that any Bill passed 
by a Colonial Legislature providing for the imposition of differential duties 
should be reserved for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure, so as to 
allow full opportunity for its consideration from these points of view. 

35, For this reason and in order to prevent inconvenience it will be desir- 
able, if such duties are included in a General Tariff Bill, that a proviso 
should be added that they are not to come into force until Her Majesty’s 
pleasure has been signified. 

36. I may here point out that any Act such as that passed by the Legis- 
lature of New Zealand in 1870, which proposed to enable the Governor of 
the Colony in Council to suspend or modify any of the duties imposed by 
the Customs Duties Acts of the Colony, in accordance with any inter- 
colonial agreement, besides being open to grave objection on constitutional 
grounds, would deprive Her Majesty's Government of any opportunity of 
considering such agreements, and unless, therefore, the articles to which 
the power should apply and the extent to which remission might be granted 
were specified, Her Majesty’s Government would have grave doubts as to 
the propriety of advising Her Majesty to assent to such an Act. They 
trust, therefore, that the colonial legislatures will not seek to divest them- 
selves in any measure of their power to fix the amount of their taxation, 
nor to confer on the Executive a power the exercise of which without the 
fullest deliberation might inadvertently give rise to serious complications 
not only with other colonies but with foreign powers. 

37. The second resolution states: “That this Conference is of opinion 
that any provisions in existing treaties between Great Britain and any 
foreign power, which prevent the self-governing dependencies of the Empire 


* Australian Colonial Duties Act, 1895, 58-59 Victoria, Chapter 3. 
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from entering into agreements of commercial reciprocity with each other or 


with Great Britain should be removed.” 


The treaties aimed at by this 


resolution are the commercial treaties between this country and Germany 


and Belgium. 


38. The particular articles of these treaties which might give rise to 
difficulties in regard to preferential arrangements between the various 
portions of the British Empire are as follows :— 


Breieium, ARTICLE XV. 


** Articles the produce or manu- 
factures of Belgium shall not be 
subject in the British Colonies to 
other or higher duties than those 
which are or may be imposed upon 
similar articles of British origin.” 


“Les produits d’origine ou de 
manufacture belge ne seront pas 
grevés dans les colonies britanniques 
d’autres ou de plus forts droits que 
ceux qui frappent ou frapperont les 
produits similaires originaires de la 


Grand Bretagne.” 


The English and French texts are both given, as there is a shade of dis- 
tinction in the translation of the word “ British.” 


ZOLLVEREIN (German Empire). 
ArticLeE VII. 


‘The stipulations of the preceding Articles I. to VI.” (they contain the 
whole treaty) ‘shall also be applied to the Colonies and foreign possessions 
of Her Britannic Majesty. In those Colonies and possessions the produce 
of the States of the Zolverein shall not be subject to any higher or other 
import duties than the produce of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or of any other country of the like kind; nor shall the ex- 
portation from those colonies or possessions to the Zollverein be subject to 
any higher or other duties than the exportation to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

39. It is to be observed that any advantages which might be granted by 
Great Britain to either Belgium or Germany in virtue of these particular 
stipulations must also be extended to various other countries under the 
ordinary most-favoured-nation clauses in existing treaties. If, however, 
Article XV. of the Belgian Treaty and Article VII. of the Zollverein 
Treaty were no longer in force, there are no stipulations of a similar char- 
acter in any other treaty concluded by this country and now in force which 
could give rise to the same difficulties. 

40, The general effect of these stipulations in regard to import duties, 
as understood by Her Majesty’s Government, is stated in the note on page 
5 of Lord Jersey’s report, as follows :— 


(a.) They do not prevent differential treatment by the United 
Kingdom in favour of British Colonies. 

(b.) They do not prevent differential treatment by British Colonies 
in favour of each other. 

(c.) They do prevent differential treatment by British Colonies in 
favour of the United Kingdom. 
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41. In regard to the first of the foregoing propositions I may observe 
that, as will be gathered from what has been said above, the question of 
admitting colonial produce into the United Kingdom on more favourable 
terms than the produce of foreign countries, is a question which Her 
Majesty’s Government are not at present prepared to take into considera- 
tion ; and if, at any future time, it were to come into practical discussion, 
it could be approached with equal freedom whether the treaties with 
Belgium and the Zollverein were in force or not. 

42. As regards the second proposition, the opinion formed by Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the interpretation of Article XV. of the 
Treaty with Belgium is in conformity with an opinion expressed by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, to the effect that the words “ Similar articles 
of British origin,” or in the French text “ produits similaires originaires de 
la Grande Bretagne,” relate to the produce of the United Kingdom alone. 

43. It must, however, be recollected that in the construction of any 
treaty the interpretation of one of the parties alone does not necessarily 
prevail. 

44. In regard to the third proposition, it seems clear that under the 
terms of Article XV. of the Belgian Treaty, and of Article VII. in the 
Treaty with the Zollverein, the British Colonies cannot grant to the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom any preferential treatment as to customs 
duties without such treatment being also extended to Belgium and Germany, 
and through them to other countries which\have ordinary most-favoured- 
nation clauses with Great Britain. : 

In these circumstances the question arises whether it is desirable— 


(a.) To endeavour to obtain the abrogation of Article XV. of the 
Belgian Treaty and of Article VII. of the Zollverein Treaty 
separately, without the denunciation of the entire treaties ; or 

(b.) Failing the abrogation of these particular clauses alone, to 
denounce the treaties themselves, which can be done by giving 
twelve months’ notice. 


45. In regard to the separate denunciation of these articles, it may be 
stated that both the Belgian and German Governments have been asked 
whether they would consent to the abrogation of these particular clauses 
without the rest of the treaties being terminated, and the reply in both 
cases was to the effect that the clauses could not be denounced apart from 
the rest of the Treaty. 

46. Her Majesty's Government have no treaty right to demand the 
abrogation of these articles separately, and in view of these replies, there 
would evidently be no use in further approaching either Government in this 
direction ; and the only method of getting rid of these clauses would be the 
denunciation of the treaties themselves. 

47, Such denunciation would be a step of the greatest gravity, and 
whilst Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the desirability of 
removing any treaty stipulations which may hamper the action of the 
Colonies in regard to trade relations, they consider that the advantages to 
be derived from such a step should be very clearly shown to outweigh the 
disadvantages before it could properly be resorted to. 

48. It has been shown above that the United Kingdom could, if it were 
at any time judged proper, grant preferential terms to colonial produce 
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without infringing the particular articles in question, and further that the 
British Colonies could also grant preferential treatment to each other with- 
out infringing them as they are interpreted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The only point, therefore, which remains for consideration is, whether the 
advantages to be derived from permitting the United Kingdom to enjoy 
preferential treatment in the British Colonies is sufficient to outweigh the 
disadvantages to the Empire of the denunciation of the entire Belgian and 
Zollverein Treaties. 

49. The following figures may serve to indicate generally how the 
interests of the United Kingdom are affected :— 

The annual value of the exports from the United Kingdom, according to 
the Statistical Abstract, may be roughly estimated as having been in 
LSO3e 


MLO Grermienay imines Fe care Ms Mer RTA ens Jha lit eee maar eae 3 £28,000,000 
To Belgium...... Ah RE MR cals PN.7, ON at UMMM Verto Fc) 13,000,000 


LANGA Sate cece et Ae eee PNG apt | esl ia £41,000,000 


The value of exports from the United Kingdom to all the self-governing 
colonies for the same year may be roughly estimated at £35,000,000 (India 
not included). 

The comparison would not be quite the same if account were taken of the 
exports of British and Irish produce only. Here it would seem that the 
exports from the United Kingdom to British self-governing colonies exceed 
the exports to Belgium and Germany. The self-governing colonies, more- 
over, being geographically distant, the exports to them give proportionately 
more employment to shipping than do exports to adjacent countries like 
Belgium and Germany. But the exports to Belgium and Germany are un- 
doubtedly important in themselves. 

50. The denunciation of the treaties with Belgium and Germany would 
thus expose the trade of the United Kingdom to some risks, and might 
possibly be followed by a loss of some part of the export trade to those 
countries ; probably of some portion of it, which consists in the distribu- 
tion of foreign and colonial produce. With the denunciation of the trea- 
ties, the commerce of the Empire with these countries would have to be 
carried on under fiscal conditions subject to constant changes and fluctua- 
tions, or at all events, without that permanence and security which is of 
primary importance to successful and profitable interchange. It would be 
extremely difficult, in existing circumstances, to negotiate new treaties of a 
satisfactory character at an early date, and the loss which might in the 
meantime result to a trade of forty-one millions sterling would, perhaps, 
prove to be irreparable. On the other hand, no scheme has been proposed 
which foreshadows any precise advantages to be secured to the export 
trade, amounting to thirty-five millions sterling, from the United Kingdom 
to the British Colonies in the event of the termination of these treaties. 

51. I may further observe that the self-governing colonies themselves 
would lose any advantage they now derive from their inclusion in the Ger- 
man and Belgian treaties ; since, if those treaties were denounced, both 
countries would, in view of the circumstances attending the passing of the 
resolution of the Colonial Conference and in view of the high tariffs existing 
in many of the Colonies, no doubt decline to include the British Colonies in 
| 20 
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any new treaty that might be negotiated, and considering the small amount 
of their trade, it would be very difficult for them, if in an isolated position, 
to secure advantageous terms except by very heavy concessions. In this 
connection, it might be expedient for the self-governing colonies themselves 
to consider how much their interests are involved. A large item in the 
exports from the United Kingdom to Belgium and Germany is “ wool,” 
about £8,000,000 in value, largely, there is no doubt, colonial wool. Other 
articles of colonial export also find a market in Belgium and Germany. 

52. In these circumstances, as preferential arrangements in which this 
country should be included, cannot, under present conditions, be considered 
a matter of practical politics, and as the clauses in the treaties do not, in 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government, prevent inter-colonial preferential 
arrangements, Her Majesty’s Government consider that it would not be 
prudent to contemplate the denunciation of the treaties at the present 
moment, bearing in mind that this could always be done on twelve months’ 
notice, if circumstances should hereafter show it to be desirable. 

58. In conclusion, it only remains for me to state that in the considera- 
tion of these questions the discussions at the Conference have been of the 
greatest service to Her Majesty’s Government. ‘The discussion throughout 
was maintained at a high level, and the speeches were eminently practical 
and tothe point, and I have observed with pleasure the unanimity which 
prevailed as to the importance and desirability in principle, not only of 
preserving but of strengthening the bonds of fentinent sympathy and 
mutual benefit which now unite the Empire. This was one of the main 
objects for which the Conference was summoned, and Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are convinced that the result has been a substantial and perma- 
nent contribution to the establishment and maintenance of that mutual 
understanding and sympathy without which that Imperial union which we 
prize so highly can scarcely hope to be permanent. 

I have, «&c., 


RIPON: 
No. II. 


THE MARQUESS OF RIPON TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, THE GOVER- 
NORS OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES (EXCEPT WESTERN AUSTRALIA), AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF THE CAPE. 

Downine STREET, June 28, 1895. 
My Lorp,-— 


Str,—In my despatch of even date,* I communicated to you an expres- 
sion of the views of Her Majesty’s Government on the Resolutions passed 
by the Colonial Conference at Ottawa in regard to the trade relations of the 
Empire. 

2. In the course of the discussions there, a question of considerable 
importance was more than once alluded to, namely, the question of ccm- 
mercial agreements between Her Majesty’s Government and foreign powers 
in regard to their trade with the Colonies. 

Such conventions have already been made on more than one occasion in 
regard to the trade of Her Majesty’s Dominions in North America with 
the United States of America, and recently with the Government of France 
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in regard to the trade between that country and Canada ; and the Cape 
Colony has also entered into a customs union with the neighbouring inde- 
pendent republic, the Orange Free State. 


8. Although the area within which such agreements are possible is now 
but limited, owing to the network of commercial treaties by which the 
nations are bound together, there are still some powers, such as France, 
with which agreements of the kind could be made, either because no com- 
mercial treaty exists between them and this country, or because some of 
the colonies have not adhered to the existing treaty. It appears desirable, 
now that the same liberty of tariff legislation has been accorded to the 
Australian Colonies as has been enjoyed by Canada, the Cape Colony, and 
New Zealand, and that the Colonies generally are considering the question 
of extending and increasing their external commerce, that the views of Her 
Majesty's Government on this question should be generally known. 


4. In the first instance it is advisable that the international position of 
such agreements and the procedure to be followed in regard to them should 
be made clear and in this connexion I desire to quote from the able speech 
delivered by Sir Henry Wrixon at the meeting of the Conference on the 
10th of June. 


5. Referring to this question, he said :-— 

“T do not know that I have ever thoroughly understood the position 
which the Imperial Government takes with regard to the power which they 
have already allowed to Canada and the Cape, because we all know that 
nations can only know one another through the supreme head. Each nation 
is an entity as regards any other nation, and I have no knowledge of how 
you could recognize a part of an empire making arrangements for itself. If 
you look at the thing in the last resort, supposing conflicts arose, or cause 
of war, the foreign power that had cause to complain of the breach of a 
commercial treaty must naturally look to the head of an empire, and they 
could not be put off by telling them to look for satisfaction to the depen- 
dency. If any foreign power made an arrangement with the Cape, and had 
‘cause to complain, and wanted to enforce any proviso, they must go to the 
Empire of Great Britain; and, therefore, as far as I can understand it, I 
am quite against any attempt to recognize the right of a dependency of the 
Empire to act on its own behalf. Everything must be done through the 
head of the Empire when we are dealing with foreign nations. One nation 
is one individual, and it can only deal with other nations on that basis ; 
therefore I deliberately excluded any reference in my motion to that sub- 
ject, and I may only add that I think it is quite unnecessary to refer to it, 
because we can have no doubt that the Imperial Government will extend 
the same consideration to all the dependencies of the Empire that it has 
already extended to Canada and the Cape, if in any case any dependency 
of the Empire shows that it has good ground for entering into a commercial 
treaty outside. I have not the slightest doubt that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would do for other dependencies what it has already done for the 
premier colony of Canada and the Cape. 

“ Hon. Mr. Firzgeratp.—Do you wish it done by legislation ? 

“Sir Henry Wrixon.—No. Ido not understand how it can be done, 
because I have no idea of a nation as anything else than one complete unity 
with regard to an outside nation, and I cannot understand a dependency of 
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the Empire arranging with an outside power; and I presume, where the 
Imperial Government has allowed Canada and the Cape to make arrange- 
ments, the Imperial Government itself has contracted and would be pre- 
pared to vindicate the conduct of the dependency in the last resort. I 
understand that when occasion arises the dependency informs the Imperial 
Government of its desire to enter into certain arrangements. The Imperial 
Government authorises its Minister at the court of the power which is to 
be treated with to carry on that negotiation, and then, technically, it is the 
Empire which makes the treaty. 1n our country some claimed more than 
this right. I repudiated any such position. I think it is not consistent 
with the unity of the Empire, and I added to that a reason why it was 
unnecessary—namely, because the Imperial Government will do for us what 
they have done for Canada and the Cape, and will help us to make a treaty 
if we want to make a treaty with any foreign power.” 


6. This speech not only indicates the procedure to be followed in the case 
of such arrangements, but clearly explains the reasons for it. A foreign 
power can only be approached through Her Majesty’s representative, and 
any agreement entered into with it, affecting any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, is an agreement between Her Majesty and the Sovereign of the 
foreign state, and it is to Her Majesty’s Government that the foreign state 
would apply in case of any question arising under it. 


7. To give the Colonies the power of negotiating treaties for themselves’ 
without reference to Her Majesty’s Government would be to give them an 
international status as separate and sovereign states, and would be equiva- 
lent to breaking up the Empire into a number of independent states, a 
result which Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied would be injurious 
equally to the Colonies and to the Mother Country, and would be desired 
by neither. 

The negotiation, then, being between Her Majesty and the sovereign of 
the foreign state, must be conducted by Her Majesty’s representative at the 
court of the foreign power, who would keep Her Majesty’s Government in- 
formed of the progress of the discussion, and seek instructions from them as 
necessity arose. 

It could hardly be expected, however, that he would be sufficiently 
cognisant of the circumstances and wishes of the Colony to enable him to 
conduct the negotiation statisfactorily alone, and it would be desirable 
generally, therefore, that he should have the assistance, either as a second 
plenipotentiary or in a subordinate capacity, as Her Majesty’s Government 
think the circumstances require, of a delegate appointed by the Colonial 
Government. 

If, as a result of the negotiations, any arrangement is arrived at it must 
be approved by Her Majesty’s Government and by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and also by the Colonial Legislature if it involves legislative action, 
before the ratifications can be exchanged. 


S. The same considerations which dictate the procedure to be followed 
have also dictated the conditions under which, though never distinctly for- 
mulated, Her Majesty’s Government have hitherto conducted such negotia- 
tions, and as to the propriety of which they are confident that no question 
can be raised. 
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9. These considerations are: the strict observance of existing interna- 
tional obligations, and the preservation of the unity of the Empire. The 
question, then, to be dealt with is how far these considerations necessarily 
limit the scope and application of any commercial arrangement dealing with 
the trade between one of Her Majesty’s Colonies and a foreign power, both 
in respect of the concessions which may be offered by the Colony and the 
concessions which it seeks in return, 


10. It is obvious that a colony could not offer a foreign power tariff con- 
cessions which were not at the same time to be extended to all other powers 
entitled by treaty to most-favoured-nation treatment in the colony. In 
the Constitution Acts of some colonies such course is specifically prohibited, 
but, even where that is not the case, it is obvious that Her Majesty could 
not properly enter into any engagements with a foreign power inconsistent 
with Her obligations to other powers, and before any Convention or Treaty 
can be ratified, therefore, Her Majesty’s Government must be satisfied that 
it fulfils this condition, and also that any legislation for giving effect to it 
makes full provision for enabling Her Majesty to fulfil Her obligations, 
both to the power immediately concerned, and to any other powers whose 
rights under treaty may be affected. To do otherwise would be a breach 
of public faith to which Her Majesty’s Government could not lend them- 
selves in any way. 

Further, Her Majesty’s Government regard it as essential that any tariff 
concessions proposed to be conceded by a colony to a foreign power should 
be extended to this country and to the rest of Her Majesty’s Dominions. 

As I have already pointed out, there are but few nations with which Her 
Majesty’s Government have not treaties containing most-favoured-nation 
clauses, and to most of these treaties all or some of the Responsible Govern- 
ment Colonies have adhered. Any tariff advantages granted by a colony, 
therefore, to a foreign power would have to be extended to all powers 
entitled by treaty to most-favoured-nation treatment in the colony, and 
Her Majesty’s Government presume that no colony would wish to afford to, 
practically, all foreign nations better treatment than it accorded to the 
rest of the Empire of which it forms a part. 


11. This point has already arisen in connection with negotiations on 
behalf of colonies with foreign states. When informal discussions with a 
view to a commercial arrangement between the United States of America 
and Canada took place in 1892, the delegates of the Dominion Government 
refused the demand of the United States that Canada should discriminate 
against the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and the 
negotiations were broken off on this point. Similarly, when Newfoundland, 
in 1890, had made preliminary arrangements for a Convention with the 
United States under which preferential treatment might have been accorded 
to that power, Her Majesty’s Government acknowledged the force of the 
protest made by Canada, and when the Newfoundland Government pro- 
posed to pass legislation to grant the concessions stipulated for by the United 
States, my predecessor, in a despatch dated the 26th of March, 1892, in- 
formed the Dominion Government that they might rest assured ‘that Her 
Majesty will not be advised to assent to any legislation discriminating 
directly against the products of the Dominion.” 
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12. It must not be forgotten that, as I have pointed out in my other 
despatch of this date,* whilst the grant of preferential tariff treatment is a 
friendly act to the country receiving it, it is an unfriendly act to countries 
or places excluded from it, and Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied that. 
the bonds which unite the various parts of the Empire together require that 
every colony should accord to the rest at least as favourable terms as it. 
grants to any foreign country. If a colony were to grant preferential 
treatment to the produce of a foreign country and were to refuse to extend. 
the benefit of that treatment to the Mother Country and the other Colonies, 
or some of them, such a step could not fail to isolate and alienate that. 
colony from the rest of the Empire, and attract it politically as well as com- 
mercially towards the favoured power. Her Majesty’s Government are 
convinced that the Colonies will agree that such a result would be fraught 
with danger to the interests of the Empire as a whole, and that they will 
also agree that it would be impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to. 
assent to any such arrangement. 


13. In regard to the other side of the question, namely as to the terms. 
which a colony seeks from a foreign power, the considerations mentioned 
appear to require that a colony should not endeavour in such a negotiation 
to obtain an advantage at the expense of other parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. In the case, therefore, of preference being sought by or offered 
to the colony in respect of any article in which it competed seriously with 
other colonies or with the Mother Country, Her Majesty’s Government: 
would feel it to be their duty to use every effort to obtain the extension 
of the concession to the rest of the Empire, and in any case to ascertain as 
far as possible whether the other colonies affected would wish to be made a 
party to the arrangement. In the event of this being impossible, and of 
the result to the trade of the excluded portions of the Empire being 
seriously prejudicial, it would be necessary to consider whether it was 
desirable, in the common interests, to proceed with the negotiation. 


14. Her Majesty’s Government recognise, of course, that in the present 
state of opinion among foreign powers and many of the Colonies as to differ- 
ential duties, and ina matter which, to some extent, would affect only a 
particular colony, they would not feel justified in objecting to a proposal 
merely on the ground that it was inconsistent in this respect with the com- 
mercial and financial policy of this country. 

But the guardianship of the common interests of the Empire rests with 
them, any they could not in any way be parties to, or assist in, any 
arrangements detrimental to these interests as a whole. In the per- 
formance of this duty it may sometimes be necessary to require apparent 
sacrifices on the part of the colony, but Her Majesty’s Government are 
confident that their general policy in regard to matters in which colonial 
interests are involved is sufficient to satisfy the Colonies that they will not, 
without good reason, place difficulties in the way of any arrangements 
which a colony may regard as likely to be beneficial to it. 

I have, &c., 
RIPON. 


Be NO 
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ARBITRATION OF PUBLIC ACEOUNTS. 


500. The Confederation Act, 1867, provided for an arbitration to adjust 
the accounts between the Dominion and the Provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec, as forming the old Province of Canada. The arbitrators appointed 
were Sir David Macpherson on behalf of Ontario, Judge Day on behalf of 
Quebec, and Hon. Mr. Gray for the Dominion. 

The majority of the arbitrators rendered an interlocutory judgment, as 
follows :— 

1. “That the Union Act did not create, in fact or in law, any partner- 
ship between Upper and Lower Canada. 

2. “That the arbitrators have no power to enter into the debts or credits 
of the two provinces at the time of their union in 1841. 

3. “That division and adjustment between Ontario and Quebec of the 
surplus debt beyond $62,500,000, for which, under Sec. 112 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, Ontario and Quebec are conjointly liable to 
Canada, should be based upon the origin of the several items of the debts 
incurred by the creation of the assets mentioned in the 4th schedule to that 
Act, and shall be apportioned and borne separately by Ontario and Quebec, 
as the same may be adjudged to have originated for the local benefit of 
either, and where the debt has been incurred by the creation of an asset for 
the common benefit of both provinces, and shall be so adjudged, such debt 
shall be divided and borne equally by both. 

4. “That in cases in which the debt shall not come within the purview 
of the 4th schedule, reference shall be had as to its origin. 

5. “That the assets enumerated in the 4th schedule to be the property 
of Ontario and Quebec conjointly, shall be divided or allowed on the same 
basis. 

6G. “That the expenditure made in the creation of the said assets shall 
be taken as the value thereof, and, where no asset has been left, the 
amount paid shall be taken as the debt incurred.” Judge Day, for the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, dissented and resigned. 

The two arbitrators deemed their duty to be to continue the work, not- 
withstanding the resignation of their colleague. 

In September, 1871, they rendered an award. The contention was then 
set up, that the award was invalid, as made by two, and not by the three 
arbitrators. 

After some years a case was eee to the Privy Council of England, 
and in 1878 a decision was given that the award was valid. But during 
fifteen years no settlements under the award were effected. In 1893 arbi- 
trators were appointed and the questions in dispute discussed. On the 2nd 
November, 1893, the arbitrators made the following award :— 


To ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME : 


The Honourable John Alexander Boyd, of the City of Toronto and Province of Ontario, 
Chancellor of said province ; the Honourable George Wheelock Burbidge, of the City of 
Ottawa, in the said province, Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, and the Hon- 
ourable Louis Napoléon Casault, of the City of Quebec, in the Province of (Juebec, 
Judge of the Superior Court of the said Province of (Juebec, send greeting. 


Whereas, it was in and by the Act of the Parliament of Canada, 54-55 Victoria, chapter 
6, and in and by an Act of theLegislative Assembly of Ontario, 54 Victoria, chapter 2, and 
in and by an Act of the Legislature of Quebec, chapter 4, among other things provided that 
for the final and conclusive determination of certain accounts which had arisen or which 
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might a ise in the settlement of accounts between the Dominion of Canada and the Pro- 
vines of Ontario and Quebec, both jointly and severally, and between the two Provinces 
concerning which no agreement had heretofore been arrived at, the Governor General-in- 
Council might unite with the Governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec in the 
appointment of three arbitrators, beg judges, to whom should be referred such questions 
as the Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces should agree to submit, 

And whereas, we the undersigned, John Alexander Boyd, George Wheelock Burbidge, 
and Louis Napoléon Casault, have been duly appointed under the said Acts and have 
taken upon ourselves the burden thereof, 

And whereas, it was provided in and by the said Act that such arbitrators or any two 
of them should have power to make one or more awards and to do so from time to time, 

And whereas, certain questions respecting the allowance of interest and other matters 
incident to the taking of such accounts have been submitted to such arbitrators and they 
have heard the parties thereto ; 

Now, therefore, the said arbitrators, exercising their authority to make a partial award 
at this time respecting the same, do award, order and adjudge in and upon the premises as 
follows. That is to say :— 

1. That from the Ist of July, 1867, to the passing of the Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, 36th Victoria, chapter 30, the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec shall be credited 
with the subsidy half-yearly in advance, deducting therefrom at the end of each half year 
their respective shares of interest as determined by the award of 3rd September, 1870, at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the excess of debt of the province of Canada over $62,- 
500,000 as actually ascertained in amount at each period, the first of such deductions to be 
made on the Ist of January, 1868, and the others on the 1st days of July and January 
thereafter, down to and including the Ist day of January, 1878. 

2. That in the Province of Canada account there shall be credited on the 23rd day of 
May, 1873, the sum of $10,506,088.84 related by the said Act, and thereafter the subsidy 
shall be credited in the separate accounts of Ontario and Quebec without any such deduction. 

3. That on and from the 1st July, 1884, the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec shall be 
credited with the additional subsidy granted by the Act 47 Victoria, chapter 4, in the pro- 
portion determined for the excess of debt by the award hereinbefore mentioned. 

4, That each province shall be credited as of the Ist of July, 1867, with its share of 
$200,000 representing the purchase money of the library and other personal property men- 
tioned in the 14th paragraph of the said award. 

5. That the ‘‘ trust funds ” shall be treated as intact and unimpaired and interest thereon 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum carried half yearly into the sepatate accounts of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

6. That the Province of Canada account shall be made up at simple interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, as has been agreed upon between the parties. 

7. That in the separate accounts of Ontario and Quebec the said provinces shall respec- 
tively be allowed simple interest on any balances from time to time existing in their favour 
and a the rate of 5 per centum per annum, except where other rate has been expressly 
agreed to. 

8. That the question as to whether or not the Dominion shall be allowed simple interest 
at the rate of 5 per centum per annum on any balances that may from time to time be found 
to exist in its favour in the separate accounts of Ontario and Quebec be reserved for further 
arguinent. 

In respect of the matters mentioned in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3, we have proceeded upon 
our view of a disputed question of law. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

(Signed) A Oy 
G. W. BURBIDGE, 
L. N. CASAULT. 
November 2, 1893. 


501. Anappeal by the Dominion Government with respect to the interest 
question resulted in a judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in May, 
1895, dismissing the appeal. 


2nd AwaRD—3 lst Auaust, 1894. 


To all to whom these presents shall come : 


502. The Honourable John Alexander Boyd, of the City of Toronto and 
Province of Ontario, Chancellor of the said Province, the Honourable 
George Wheelock Burbidge, of the City of Ottawa in the said Province, 
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Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, and the Honourable Sir Louis 
Napoleon Casault, of the City of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec, Judge 
of the Superior Court of the said Province of Quebec, send greeting: 

Whereas, it was in and by the Act of the Parliament of Canada, 54-55 » 
Vict., Chap. 6; and in and by an Act of the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, 54 Vict., Chap. 2; and in and by an Act of the Legislature of 
Quebec, 54 Vict., Chap. 4, among other things provided that for the final 
and conclusive determination of certain questions and accounts which had 
arisen, or which mightarisein thesettlement of accounts between the Dominion 
of Canada andthe Provinces of Ontarioand Quebec, both jointly andseverally 
and between the two Provinces, concerning which no agreement had hereto- 
fore been arrived at, the Governor General-in-Council might unite with the 
Governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec in the appointment: 
of three arbitrators, being judges, to whom should be referred such ques. 
tions as the Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces 
should agree to submit. 

And whereas, we, the undersigned, John Alexander Boyd, George 
Wheelock Burbidge and Sir Louis Napoléon Casault, have been duly appoint- 
ed under the said Acts and have taken upon ourselves the burdens thereof. 

And whereas, it was provided in and by the said Act that such arbitra- 
tors or any two of them should have power to make one or more awards, 
and to do so from time to time. 

And whereas, certain questions respecting the allowance of interest to the 
Dominion, and the accounts relating to the Montreal Turnpike Trust and 
Debentures have been submitted to such arbitrators, and they have heard 
the parties thereto. 

Now therefore, the said arbitrators exercising their authority to make a 
separate award at this time respecting the said matters do award, order and 
adjudge in and upon the premises as follows, that is to say : 

1. That in respect of the separate accounts of both provinces, the Dom- 
inion be allowed interest at tive per centum on all sums included in any 
balances in its favour that represent transfers from the Province of Canada 
account, or payments made by the Dominion under any liability of the 
Province of Canada to which it succeeded. 

2. That in respect to the Quebec account, the Dominion be allowed in- 
terest at the rate of five per centum per annum on the two advances of 
$500,000 and $125,000, whenever it happens that there is a balance in 
favour of the Dominion of $625,000 or more, and whenever such balance 
is less than $625,000, then on such balance. 

3. That in respect to the Ontario account, the Dominion be allowed in- 
terest at the rate of five per centum per annum on the $936,729.33 trans- 
ferred to the Common School Fund, and at the rate of four per centum on 
the $500,000 advanced in four per cent Dominion stock whenever it hap- 
pens that there is a balance in favour of the Dominion of $1,436,729.33 or 
more, and whenever such balance is less than $1,436,729.33 then interest 
shall be allowed to the Dominion at the rate of four per centum per annum 
on such balance to the amount of $500,000, and at the rate of five per 
centum per annum on any sum in excess of the amount of $500,000. 

4. That all charges made in the accounts of the Dominion against the 
Province of Quebec for principal or interest on the Montreal Turnpike 
Trust Debentures be eliminated from the same. 
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In witness whereof, we, the said John Alexander Boyd, George Wheelock 
Burbidge and Sir Louis Napoléon Casault, have hereunto set our hands 
this thirty-first day of August, A.D. 1894. | 


(Signed) ADU) Yas 
: GEO. W. BURBIDGE, 
Lie N, CASAUT, 


In so far as concerns $792,750, part of the above mentioned sum of 
$936,729.33, I dissent from the above award, as I think no interest should 
be charged against Ontario in respect thereof. 


(Signed) peeks al BE 


ORD AWARD—13TH FEBRUARY, 1895. 


To all to whem these presents shall come : 


503. The Honourable John Alexander Boyd, of the City of Toronto, and 
Province of Ontario, Chancellor of the said Province, the Honourable Sir 
Louis Napoléon Casault, of the City of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of the said Province of Quebec, and the 
Honourable George Wheelock Burbidge, of the City of Ottawa, in the said 
Province, Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, send greeting : 

Whereas, it was in and by the Act of the Parliament of Canada, 54-55 
Vict., Chap. 6, and in and by an Act of the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, 54 Vict., Chap. 2, and in and by an Act of the Legislature 
of Quebec, 54 Vict., Chap. 4, among other things provided that for 
the final and conclusive determination of certain questions and accounts 
which had arisen or which might arise in the settlement of accounts between 
the Dominion of Canada and the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, both 
jointly and severally, and between the two Provinces concerning which no 
agreement had heretofore been arrived at, the Governor General-in-Council 
might unite with the Governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebee 
in the appointment of three arbitrators, being judges, to whom should be 
referred such questions as the Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors 
of the Provinces should agree to submit ; 

And whereas, we, the undersigned, John Alexander Boyd, Sir Louis 
Napoléon Casault and George Wheelock Burbidge, have been duly appointed 
under the said Acts and have taken upon ourselves the burdens thereof ; 

And whereas, it was provided in and by the said Acts that such arbitrators 
or any two of them should have power to make one or more awards, and to 
do so from time to time ; 

And whereas, certain questions respecting a claim made by the Dominion 
of Canada against the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec in respect of Indian 
claims arising out of the Robinson Treaties, and respecting a certain other 
claim made by the Dominion of Canada against the Province of Ontario for 
certain immigration expenditure, and a certain other claim made by the 
Province of Ontario against the Dominion of Canada in the first instance, 
and by notice to the Province of Quebec against that Province for the 
recovery of a balance of the Upper Canada Municipalities Fund, have been 
submitted to such arbitrators and they have heard the parties thereto ; 
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Now, therefore, the said arbitrators, exercising their authority to makea 
separate award at this time respecting the said matters, do award, order and 
adjudge in and upon the premises as follows, that is to say :— 


I. In respect of the claim made by the Dominion of Canada against the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec in reference to the Indian claims arising 
under the Robinson Treaties :— 

1. That if in any year since the treaties in question were entered into the 
territory thereby ceded produced an amount which would have enabled the 
Government, without incurring loss, to pay the increased annuities thereby 
secured to the Indian tribes mentioned therein, then such tribes were 
entitled to such increase not exceeding $4 for each individual. 

2. That the total amount of annuities to be paid under each treaty is, in 
such case, to be ascertained by reference to the number of Indians from 
time to time belonging to the tribes entitled to the benefit of the treaties. 
That is, that in case of an increase in the number of Indians beyond the 
numbers named in such treaties, the annuities, if the revenues derived from 
the ceded territory permitted, without incurring loss, were to be equal to a 
sum that would provide $4 for each Indian of the tribes entitled. 

3. That any excess of revenue in any given year may not be used to give 
the increased annuity in a former year in which an increased annuity could 
not have been paid without loss ; but, that any such excess or balance of 
revenue over expenditure in hand at the commencement of any given year 
should be carried forward into the account of that year. 

4. That any liability to pay the increased annuity in any year before the 
union was a debt or lability which devolved upon Canada under the 111th 
section of the British North America Act, 1887, and that this is one of the 
matters to be taken into account in ascertaining the excess of debt for which 
Ontario and Quebec are conjointly liable to Canada under the 112th section 
of the Act; and that Ontario and Quebec have not, in respect of any such 
liability, been discharged by reason of the capitalization of the fixed 
annuities, or because of anything in the Act of 1873, 36 Vict., Chap. 30. 

5. That interest is not recoverable upon any arrears of such annuities. 

6. That the ceded territory mentioned became the property of Ontario 
under the 109th section of the British North America Act, 1867, subject to 
a trust to pay the increased annuities on the happening, after the union, of 
the event on which such payment depended, and to the interest of the 
Indians therein to be so paid. That the ultimate burden of making pro- 
vision for the payment of the increased annuities in question in such an 
event falls upon the Province of Ontario; and that this burden has not 
been in any way affected or discharged. 

7. That interest is not recoverable on the arrears of such annuities accru- 
ing after the union, and not paid by the Dominion to the tribes or Indians 
entitled. 

&. That in respect of the matters hereinbefore dealt with the arbitrators 
have proceeded upon their view of disputed questions of law. 

9. That as respects the increased annuities which have been paid by the 
Dominion to the Indians since the union any payments properly made are 
to be charged against the Province of Ontario, in the Province of Ontario 
account, as of the date of payment by the Dominion to the Indians, and so 
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fall within and be affected by our previous ruling as to interest on that 
account. . 

That Mr. Chancellor Boyd dissents from so much of the proposition con- 
tained in this paragraph, as relates to the date at which such payment 
should be charged. . 


II. With respect to the claim made by the Dominion of Canada against 
the Province of Ontario for certain immigration expenditure :— 

1. That the Government of Canada recover against the Province of 
Ontario the amount claimed for the year 1878, but that in reference to the 
claim made in respect of the years 1879 and 1880 the Province of Ontario 
be discharged and that this award is without prejudice to any question as 
to whether or not the Province has paid more than was actually due in any 
year. 


III. With respect to the claim made by the Province of Ontario against 
the Dominion of Canada, and by notice against the province of Quebec for 
the recovery of a balance on the Upper Canada Municipalities Fund :— 

1, That the Province do recover against the Dominion $15,732.76, parcel 
of the sum of $21,488.74 claimed, which said sum of $15,732.76 is to be 
credited to the Province of Ontario in the Province of Ontario account as 
of the date of the lst July, 1872; and, that as to the balance of the said 
claim amounting to $5,755.98 the Dominion be discharged, and that the 
Province of Quebec be discharged in respect ofthe whole claim. 

Tn witness whereof, we, the said John Alexander Boyd, Sir Louis Napol- 
eon Casault and George Wheelock Burbidge, have hereto set our hands and 
seals this thirteenth day of February, A. D., 1895. 


(Signed) JE A BOV TD (Lee) 
GEO. W. BURBIDGE (LS.) 
JESUIN, Hac See Ul ts) 
Witness. ; 
(Sgd.) L. A. AUDETTE (L.8.) 


4TH Awarp—26TH Marcu, 1895. 


To all to whom these presents shall come : 


504. The Honourable John Alexander Boyd, of the City of Toronto and 
Province of Ontario, Chancellor of the said province, the Honourable Sir 
Louis Napoleon Casault, of the City of Quebec, Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the said Province of Quebec, and the Honourable George Wheelock 
Burbidge, of the City of Ottawa, in the said Province of Ontario, Judge of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada, send greeting :— 

Whereas, it was in and by the Act of the Parliament of Canada, 54-55 
Vict., Chap. 6, and in and by an Act of the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, 54 Vict., Chap. 2, and in and by an Act of the Legislature 
of Quebec, 54 Vict., Chap. 4, among other things provided that for 
the final and conclusive determination of certain questions and accounts 
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which had arisen or which might arise in the settlement of accounts be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
both jointly and severally, and between the two Provinces concerning which 
no agreement had heretofore been arrived at, the Governor General-in- 
Council might unite with the governments of the Provinces of Ontario and 
(Quebec in the appointment of three arbitrators, being Judges, to whom should 
be referred such questions as the Governor General and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors of the said Provinces should agree to submit ; 

And whereas, we, the undersigned, John Alexander Boyd, Sir Louis Nap- 
oléon Casault and George Wheelock Burbidge, have been duly appointed 
under the said Acts and have taken upon ourselves the burdens thereof ; 

And whereas, it was provided in and by the said Acts that such arbitrators 
or any two of them should have power to make one or more awards, and to 
do so from time to time ; 

And whereas, certain questions relative to a claim made by the Dominion 
of Canada against the Province of Ontario in respect of certain coupons on 
bonds issued by the City of Hamilton, as mentioned in the statement of 
claim and answer thereto filed herein, have been submitted to such arbi- 
trators, and they have heard the parties thereto, and also what was alleged 
in respect thereof by the counsel for the Province of Quebec ; 

Now, therefore, the said arbitrators, exercising their authority to make a 
separate award at this time respecting the said matter, do award, order and 
adjudge in and upon the premises as follows, that is to say :— 

That the Dominion of Canada do, in respect of such claim, recover against 
the Province of Ontario the sum of sixteen thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one dollars and thirty-five cents ($16,781.35), and that the said 
amount be charged against the Province of Ontario and credited to the 
Dominion of Canada in the Province of Ontario account, as of the thirty- 
first of December, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 

In witness whereof, we, the said John Alexander Boyd, Sir Louis 
Napoleon Casault and George Wheelock Burbidge, have hereunto set our 
hands and seals this twenty-sixth day of March, A.D., 1895. 


(Signed. ) J. A. BOYD, (Seal). 
ONC ea UIs (Seal). 
GEO. W. BURBIDGE, (Seal). 
(Witness), 
(Signed. ) L. A. AUDETTE, (Seal.) 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL CASE. 


505. In the year 1867 the British North America Act was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament. 


506. Under and by virtue of section 146, the Province of Manitoba was 
created and made one of the provinces of the Dominion by the Manitoba 
Act, 1870, assented to by the Governor General 12th May, 1870. 


507. That act (Sec. 2) declares “that on and after the day on which the 
order of the Queen-in-Council shall take effect the provisions of the British 
North America Act, 1867, shall, except those parts thereof which are in 


, 
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terms made, or by reasonable intendment may be held to be specially 
applicable to or only to affect one or more but not the whole of the pro- 
vinces now comprising the Dominion, and except so far as the same may be 
varied by this Act, be applicable to the Province of Manitoba in the same 
way and to the like extent as they apply to the several provinces of 
Canada and as if the Province of Manitoba had been one of the provinces 
originally united by the said act.” 


508. The Order of the Queen-in-Council was passed on the 23rd June, 
1870, admitting Manitoba into the union from the 15th July, 1870. 


509. Section 21 of Act of 1870 (Federal Statutes) establishing Manitoba, 
enacts that “In and for the province the legislature may exclusively make 
laws in relation to educations subject and according to the following pro- 
visions :— 

1. Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class.of persons 
have by law or practice in the province at the time of the union. 

2, An appeal shall he to the Governor General-in-Council from any 
Act or decision of the legislature of the province or of any provincial author- 
ity affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to education. 

3. In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems to the 
Governor General-in-Council requisite for the due execution of the provis- 
ions of this section, is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor 
General-in-Council or any appeal under this section is not duly executed 
by the proper provincial authority in that behalf, then, and in every such 
case, and as far only as the circumstances of each case require, the 
Parliament of Canada may make remedial laws for the due execution of the 
provisions of this section and of any decision of the Governor General-in 
Council under this section.” 


510. This section has been established to mean that rights and privileges 
of minorities in respect to education acquired by legislation in the province 
after the union are covered by the section. 


511. In the 1st Session of the Legislature of Manitoba (in 1871) an 
Act was passed to establish a system of education in Manitoba. By this 
Act a system of denominational education in the common schools was estab- 
lished. A board of education was formed which was to be divided into two 
sections—Protestant and Catholic. Each section was to have under its 
control and management the discipline of the schools of the section. Each 
electoral district as then constituted was constituted a school district, 12 of 
them being considered Protestant and 12 Catholic school districts. The laws 
relating to education were modified from time to time, but the system of 
denominational education established in 1871 was maintained in full vigour 


until 1890. 


512. In 1890 the Manitoba Legislature passed two Acts relating to 
education, Chap. 37, assented to 3lst March, 1890, abolished from and 
after lst May, 1890, the Board of Education and the superintendents of 
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education. The second Act, Chap. 38, repealed all former Acts relating to 
education. It enacted among other things (Sec. 3) all Protestant and Catho- 
lic school districts, together with all selections and appointments to office, 
all agreements, contracts, assessments and rate bills heretofore duly made 
in relation to Catholic schools and existing when this Act comes into force 
shall be subject to the provisions of this Act. (Sec. 5.) All public schools 
shall be free schools, and every person in rural municipalities between the 
age of 5 and 16, and in cities, towns and villages between the age of 6 and 
16 shall have the right toattend some school. (Sec. 6.) Religious exercises 
in the public schools shall be conducted according to the regulations of the 
advisory board. The time for such religious exercises shall be just before 
the closing hour in the afternoon. In case the parent or guardian of any 
pupil notifies the teacher that he does not wish such pupil to attend such 
religious exercises then such pupil shall be dismissed before such religious 
exercises take place. (Sec. 7.) Religious exercises shall be held in a public 
school entirely at the option of the school trustees for the district, and upon 
receiving written authority from the trustees it shall be the duty of the 
teacher to hold such religious exercises. (Sec. 8.) The public schools shall be 
entirely non-sectarian and no religious exercises shall be allowed therein ex- 
cept as above provided. Sec. 92 enacts that the municipal council of every 
city, town and village shall levy and collect upon the taxable property within 
the municipality in the manner provided in this Act and in the Municipal 
and Assessment Acts such sums as may be required by the public school 
trustees for school purposes. Sec. 108, which provides for the legislative 
grant to schools, has the following sub-section 31: any school not con- 
ducted according to the provisions of this or any act in force for the time 
being or the regulations of the Department of Education or the advisory 
board, shall not be deemed a public school within the meaning of the law 
and shall not participate in the legislative grant. By Sec. 143, ‘‘ No teacher 
shail use or permit to be used as text books any books in a model or public 
schoool, except such as are authorized by the Advisory Board, and no portion 
of the legislative grant shall be paid to any school in which unauthorized 
books are used.” Sec. 178 provides, ‘‘ In cases where, before the coming 
into force of this Act, Catholic schools have been established, covering the 
same territory as any Protestant school district, has incurred indebtedness, 
the Department of Education shall cause an enquiry to be made as to the 
amount of the indebtedness of such Protestant school district and the 
amount of its assets. In case the amount of the indebtedness exceeds the 
amount of the assets, then all the property assessed in the year 1889 to 
supporters of such Catholic school districts shall be exempt from any tax- 
ation for the purpose of paying the principal and interest of an amount of 
the indebtedness of such school district equal to the difference between its 
indebtedness and its assets.” Sec. 179 enacts, ‘‘ In cases where, before the 
coming into force of this Act, Catholic school districts have been estab- 
lished, as in the next preceding section mentioned, such Catholic school dis- 
tricts shall, upon the coming into force of this Act, cease to exist, and all the 
assets of such Catholic school districts shall belong to and all the liabilities 
thereof be paid by the public school district.” 
These two Acts were assented to 3lst March, 1890. 
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513. On 25th April, 1890, Hon. Mr. Blake, on motion, in the Dominion 
Commons, to go into supply, said: ‘‘ Pursuant to the notice which I gave 
some days ago, I rise to move an amendment, 

‘That it is expedient to provide means whereby on solemn occasions 
touching the exercise of the power of disallowance or of the appellate power, 
as to educational legislation, important questions of law or fact may be 
referred by the executive to a high judicial tribunal for hearing and 
consideration in such mode that the authorities and parties interested may be 
represented, and that a reasoned opinion may be obtained for the informa- 
tion of the executive.” . 


514. In discussing this, Mr. Blake said : ‘‘ I would say that recent current 
and imminent events have combined to convince me that it is important in the 
public interest that this motion should receive attention during this session.” 
He proceeded to discuss the word ‘ constitutional,” saying that “we in 
Canada had fallen into the use of the word in two very different senses— 
one, the English sense, whether an Act is in accord with or in violation of 
the spirit of the constitution ; the other, to express an Act in excess of the 
legal powers of the Legislatures or the Parliament, under our written consti- 
tution. In the first class of cases, however obnoxious may be the Act which 
we condemn, it is perfectly valid. In the second, however useful we may 
consider the Act we are discussing, it is null and void. The first class is 
that in which the proposal comes before the executive to disallow an Act of 
a Provincial Legislature on the ground that the Act is wltra vires. These 
should not be disallowed but be left to the action of the courts, as a general 
rule. It is nevertheless, and I think with sound reason, contended that 
circumstances of great general inconvenience and prejudice from a Dominion 
standpoint and involving difficulty, delay, or the impossibility of a resort to 
law may justify the policy of disallowance, even in cases in which the Act is 
ultra vires and therefore void. ; * - * The other class to which 
my motion alludes is that of the educational appeal which arises under 
Sec. 93 of the Constitutional Act and under the analogous provision of 
the Manitoba Constitutional Act. Under these clauses a limited power to 
make educational laws is granted to a province, provided, amongst other 
things, that nothing contained shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any of the Provinces had by 
law, or, in the case of Manitoba, by practice, at the Union. There is 
another class of restrictions which I do not in terms touch here, but to 
which, in cases in which an appeal is raised upon them, my observation 
would apply. This limitation upon the power of a Province giving an appeal 
to the Dominion executive from any Act or decision of the Provincial 
Legislature or authority affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority in relation to education, and whereby, also, in case 
of the non-execution by the Province of the decision of the executive this 
Parliament may make remedial laws for the purpose of effectuating that 
decision.” , 


515. Sir John A. Macdonald, following Mr. Blake, said : “ Iam strongly of 
opinion that this resolution should meet with the favourable consideration 
of the House. * * * J coincide with my honourable friend in the belief 
that the Crown should have the power to submit such a question (the 
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Educational question) to the Courts and give the opportunity to the 
authority—be it legislative or executive-—which has passed the Statute to 
appear before such tribunals, and that all parties interested, or whom the 
Court should think were interested, should have the opportunity of being 
heard. Of course, my honourable friend (Mr. Blake), in his resolution, has 
guarded against the supposition that such a decision is binding upon the 
Executive. It is expressly stated—and that is one of the instances which 
shows that this resolution has been most carefully prepared-—that such a 
decision is only for the information of the Government. The Executive is 
not relieved from any responsibility because of any answer being given by 
the tribunal. If the Executive were to be relieved of any such responsi- 
bility I should consider that a fatal blot in the proposition of my honour- 
able friend. I believe in responsible government. I believe in the respon- 
sibility of the Executive. But the answer of the tribunal will be simply 
for the information of the Government. The Government may dissent from 
that decision, and it may be their duty to do so if they differ from the con- 
clusion to which the Court has come. 

“There is another point in regard to which the Court must be guarded 
in the measure which will be introduced—not this Session, but I hope next 
Session—based on this resolution and that is that the answer, whatever it 
may be, should be considered in the nature of a judgment so far as to allow 
of an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” 

Mr. Blake’s resolution was agreed to. 


516. In the Session of 1891, in accordance with the promise made by Sir 
John Macdonald, Sir John Thompson introduced a bill to amend the Act 
respecting the Supreme and Exchequer Courts. 


517. The amending Act as finally passed and assented to on the 30th 
September, 1891, is as follows :— 

Sec. 37 of the said Act (Chap. 135, R. 8S. C.) is hereby ped and 
the following is substituted therefor :— 

1. Impor tant questions of law or fact touching provincial legislation or 
the appellate jurisdiction as to educational matters vested in the Governor- 
in-Council by the British North America Act, or law, or touching the con- 
stitutionality of any legislation of the Parliament of Canada, or touching 
any other matter with reference to which he sees fit to exercise this power, 
may be referred by the Governor-in-Council to the Supreme Court for 
hearing or consideration ; and the Court shall thereupon hear and consider 
the same. 

2. The Court shall certify to the Governor-in-Council, for his information, 
its opinion on questions so referred with the reasons therefor which shall 
be given in like manner as in the case of a judgment upon an appeal to 
the said Court ; and any judge who differs from the opinion of the majority 
shall in like manner certify his opinion and his reasons. 

3. In case any such question relates to the constitutional validity of any 
Act which heretofore has been or shall hereafter be passed by the legisia- 
ture of any province or of any provision in any such Act, or in case, for 
any reason, the government of any province has any special interest in any 


such question, the Attorney General of such province or in the case of the 
21 
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North-west Territories, the Lieutenant-Governor thereof shall be notified 
of the hearing, in order that he may be heard if he thinks fit. 

4. The Court shall have power to direct that any person interested, or, 
where there isa class of persons interested, any one or more persons as 
representatives of such class, shall be notified of the hearing upon any 
reference under this section, and such persons shall be entitled to be heard 
thereon. 

5. The Court may, in its discretion, request any counsel to argue the case 
as to any interest which is affected and as to which counsel does not appear, 
and the reasonable expenses thereby occasioned may be paid by the Minis- 
ter of Finance and Receiver-General out of any moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for expenses of litigation. 

6. The opinion of the Court upon any such reference, although advising 
only, shall, for all purposes of appeal to Her Majesty-in-Council, be treated 
as a final judgment of the said Court between parties. 


518. On the 3lst March, 1891, Sir John Thompson, then Minister of 
Justice, made a report to the Governor .General-in-Council upon the two 
Acts (Chaps. 37 and 38) passed by the Manitoba Legislature. In it he 
sald :— 

“Tt being admitted that ‘no class of persons’ (to use the expression of 
the Manitoba Act) had ‘by law’ at the time the Province was established 
any right or privilege with respect to denominational (or any other) schools, 
had ‘any class of persons’ any such right or privilege with respect to de- 
nominational schools by practice at that time? Did the existence of Separ- 
ate Schools for Roman Catholic children supported by Roman Catholic 
voluntary contributions, in which their religion might be taught and in 
which text books Priable for Roman @atholic ore were feed and the 
non-existence of any system by which Roman Catholics or any other, could 
be coinpelled to contribute for the support of schools, constitute a ‘ right or 
privilege’ for Roman Catholics ‘by practice’ within the meaning of ‘the 
Manitoba Act? The former of these, as will be seen at once, was a question 
of fact ; and the latter a question of law based on the assumption which 
has since been proved to be well founded that the existence of separate 
schools at the time of the ‘Union’ was the fact on which the Catholic 
population of Manitoba must rely as establishing their right or privilege by 
practice. The remaining question was whether, assuming the foregoing 
questions, or either of them, to require an affirmative answer, the enact- 
ments now under review, or either of them, affected any such right or priv- 
ilege. 

It becomes apparent at the outset that the e questions required the de- 
cision of the judicial tribunals more especially as an investigation of facts 
was necessary to their determination. Proceedings were instituted with a 
view to obtaining such a decision in the Court of Ruochvs Bench cf Mani- 
toba, several months ago, and in course of these proceedings the facts have 
been easily ascertained and the two latter of the three questions above 
stated were presented for the judgment of that Court with the arguments 
of Counsel for the Roman Catholics of Manitoba, on the one side, and of 
Counsel for the Provincial Government on the other. 

The Court has practically decided, with one dissentient opinion, that the 
Acts now under review do not prejudicially effect any right or privilege 
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with respect to denominational schools which Roman Catholics had by 
practice at the time of the Union, or, in brief, that the non-existence, at that 
time, of a system of public schools, and the consequent exemption from tax- 
ation for the support of public schools, and the consequent freedom to 
establish and support separate schools or denominational schools, did not 
constitute a right or privilege by practice which these Acts took away.” 


519. Sir John Thompson advised that as an appeal had been taken to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, the time had not arrived for His Excellency 
to consider the petitions which have been presented by and on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics of Manitoba for redress under sub-sections 2 and 3 of 
Sec. 22 of the Manitoba Act of 1870. 

This report was approved on 4th April, 1891. 


520. The case of Barret vs. the City of Winnipeg, commonly known as 
the ‘‘ Manitoba School Case,” having been appealed, the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council of England affirmed on 12th July, 1892, the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba, which the Supreme Court of 
Canada has reversed. 


521. On the 20th September, 1892, members of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Province of Manitoba presented a petition to the Governor 
General-in-Council stating that‘a recent decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in England having sustained the judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba upholding the validity of the Acts, 
“the time has now come for Your Excellency to consider the petitions 
which have been presented by and on behalf of the Roman Catholics of 
Manitoba for redress under sub-sections 2 and 3 of Sec. 22 of the Man- 
itoba Act. This they did in accordance with the report of Sir John 
Thompson, already mentioned as approved on 4th April, 1891. 


522. On the 26th November, 1892, a sub-committee of the Canadian Privy 
Council sat to hear argument in support of the petitions. In their report 
to Council, which was adopted, they say: ‘‘The argument presented by 
Counsel on behalf of the petitioners was that the present appeal come be- 
fore Your Excellency in Canada not as a request to review the decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (of England), but as a logical 
consequence and result of that decision, inasmuch as the remedy now 
sought is provided by the North America Act and the Manitoba Act, not 
as a remedy to the minority against statutes which interfere with the rights 
which the minority had at the time of the Union, but as a remedy against 
statutes which interfere with rights acquired by the minority after the 
Union. The remedy therefore, which is sought is against Acts which are 
ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. His argument is also that the 
appeal does not ask Your Excellency to interfere with any rights or powers 
of the Legislature of Manitoba, inasmuch as the power to legislate on the 
subject oi education has only been conferred on that Legislature with the 
distinct reservation that Your Excellency-in-Council shall have power to 
make reincdial orders against any such legislation which infringes on rights 
acquired after the Union by. any Protestant or Roman Catholic minority in 
relation to separate or dissentient schools. 

214 
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523. “ Upon the various questions which arise on these petitions the 
sub-committee do not feel called upon to express an opinion, and so far as 
they are aware no opinion has been expressed on any previous vccasion in 
this case or any other of the kind by Your Excellency’s Government or any 
other government of Canada. Indeed no application of a parallel charac- 
ter has been made since the establishment of the Dominion. 

‘The application comes before Your Excellency in a manner differing 
from applications which are ordinarily made, under the constitution, to 
Your Excellency-in-Council. In the opinion of the sub-committee the ap- 
plication is not to be dealt with at present as a matter of a political char- 
acter or involving political action on the part of Your Excellency’s advisers. 
It is to be dealt with by Your Excellency-in-Council, regardless of the per- 
sonal views which Your Excellency’s advisers may hold with regard to de- 
nominational schools and without the political action of any of the members 
of Your Excellency’s Council being considered, as pledged by the fact of the: 
appeal being entertained and heard. If the contention of the petitioners 
be correct that such an appeal can be sustained the enquiry will be rather 
of a judicial than a political character. The sub-committee have so treated. 
in hearing counsel and in permitting their only meeting to be open to the 
public. It is apparent that several other questions will arise in addition to: 
those which were discussed by counsel at that meeting and the sub-com- 
mittee advises that a date be fixed at which the petitioners, or their coun- 
sel, may be heard with regard to the appeal according to their first request.” 

The date fixed to hear argument was 21st January, 1893. 


524. Counsel for the petitioners presented their case, but the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba, having decided that it was not necessary, were not re- 
presented. 

On the 22nd February, the an eee of the Privy Council of 
Canada, after consideration of the argument advanced during the meeting 
of 21st January, advised that a case be prepared on the subject in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of 1891, giving certain authority to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in the matter of education. 

The recommendation having been approved, a case was prepared. 


525. The questions involved in the appeal of the Roman Catholic min- 
ority of Manitoba to the Governor General-in-Council for remedial legis- 
lation against the abolition of separate schools by Act of the/Manitoba. 
Legislature, were answered by the judges of the Supreme Court on Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1894. 


526. The reference to the court was in the form of six questions, which 
may be summarized thus :— 


° 


THE QUESTIONS. 


Ist. Is an appeal to the Governor General-in-Council admissible under 
the British North America Act or the Manitoba Act of Union ? 

2nd. Is it admissible under both or either of these Acts ? 

3rd. Does the decision of the Privy Council conclude the application 
based on the contention that rights and privileges accrued after the Union. 
had been intérfered with. 
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4th. Does the British North America Act apply to Manitoba ? 

5th. Has the Governor General-in-Council power to make remedial orders, 
or has he no other jurisdiction ? 

6th. Did the Acts of the Manitoba Legislature confer on the minority 
rights or privileges in relation to education, and did the Act of 1891 affect 
any right or privilege in such a manner that an appeal will lie ? 


THE OPINIONS. 


Chief Justice Strong was of opinion’ that all the questions submitted 
should be answered in the negative and against the contentions of the 
Catholic minority. 

Mr. Justice Fournier read a judgment to the contrary effect. He thought 
the British North America Act did apply to Manitoba. He held that the 
Governor General-in-Council had the right to entertain the appeal and to 
make any remedial order thought necessary. He answered all six questions 
in the affirmative, save the third. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau doubted the jurisdiction of the court to entertain 
the reference at all. He would deny the right of appeal to the minority as 
asked for. 

Mr. Justice Gwynne was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Justice King was of opinion that the right of appeal exists. His 
Lordship answered all the questions, except the third, in the affirmative. 


THREE TO TWO. 


527. Thus the opinion of the court was that there was no right of appeal 
by the Roman Catholic minority to the Governor General-in-Council. That 
was the opinion of three of the judges, namely, Chief Justice Strong, Judge 
Taschereau and Judge Gwynne. Judges Fournier and King were of the 
contrary opinion. 


528. An appeal was taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
of England, and on the 29th January, 1895, their lordships gave judgment 
that :— 

1. The appeal referred to in the memorial and petitions and asserted 
thereby is such an appeal as is admissable under sub-section 2 of Sec. 22 
of the Manitoba Act, Chap. 3, 1870. 

2. That the grounds set forth in the petitions and memorials are such 
as may be the subject of appeal under the authority of the sub.section of the 
Manitoba Act. 

3. That the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in the cases of Barrett vs. the City of Winnipeg and Logan vs. the City 
of Winnipeg does nt dispose of, or conclude, the application for redress 
based upon the contention that the rights of the Roman Catholic minority 
which accrued to them after the aa under the statutes of the province, 
have been interfered with by the two statutes of 1890, complained of in the 
said petitions and memorials. 

4. That sub-section 3 of Sec. 93 of the British North America Act, 
1867, does not apply to Manitoba. 
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5. That the Governor General-in-Council has jurisdiction and the appeal 
is well founded, but that the particular course to be pursued must be 
determined by the authorities to whom it has been committed by the statute; 
that the general character of the steps to be taken is sufficiently defined 
by sub-section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870. 

6. That the Acts of Manitoba relating to education, passed prior to the 
Session of 1890, did confer on a minority a right or privilege in relation to 
education within the meaning of sub-section 2 of Sec. 22 of the Manitoba 
Act, which alone applies ; that the two acts of 1890 complained of did affect 
a right or privilege of the minority in such a manner that an appeal will be 
thereunder to the Governor General-in-Council. 


529. The subject, thus returned to the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, 
was discussed before a committee of that body in a series of meetings be- 
ginning 26th February, and ending 7th March, 1895. The committee re- 
ported on 19th March. On the 21st day of March, 1895, the following 
document was made a State paper, being what is generally known as the 
Remedial Order :—— 

Aberdeen, Privy Seal. 834. 


[L.8.] 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA, 
Thursday, the 21st day of March, 1895. 
PRESENT : 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL, 


The Hon. Str Mackenzin Bowktt, The Hon. J. A. OUIMET, 
< Sir ADOLPHE P. Caron, s T. Mayne Daty, 


ee JOHN CosTIGAN, ch A. R. ANGERS, 

ie GEORGE HK. Foster, a W. B. Ives, 

a Sir CHarLes Hippert Tupper, “ A.-R..Dickry, 

a JoHN HaaGart, W. H. Monracugz, 


In Council. 


Whereas, on the 26th day of November, 1892, a petition by way of appeal 
under the provision of Sec. 22, Chap. 3, of the Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, passed in the 23rd year of Her Majesty’s reign and intituled: “An 
Act to amend and continue the Act 32-33 Vict., Chap. 3, and to establish 
and provide for the government of the Province of Manitoba” (commonly 
called the Manitoba Act) and confirmed by the British North America 
Act of 1871, was presented to His Excellency the Governor General-in- 
Council, by and on behalf of the Roman Catholic minority of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, in the Province of Manitoba, which petition, among 
other things, alleged in effect that by certain Acts of the Legislature of the 
Province of Manitoba passed after the Union and by an Act passed by the 
said Legislature in the 44th year of Her Majesty’s reign, Chap. 4, which 
may be cited as ‘The Manitoba School Act,” and by the Acts amending 
the same, the Roman Catholic minority of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
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Manitoba acquired the rights and privileges in relation to education thereby 
conferred upon them, including the right to build, maintain, equip, manage, 
conduct and support Roman Catholic schools in the manner provided by 
the said Statutes, the right to a proportionate share of any grant made out 
of the public funds for the purpose of education and the right of exemption 
of such members of the Roman Catholic Church as contribute to such 
Roman Catholic schools from all payments or contributions to the support 
of any other schools. 

That subsequently, in the 53rd year of Her Majesty’s reign, two statutes 
were passed by the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba relating to 
education, which statutes came into force on the Ist day of May, 1890, and 
are intituled respectively, ‘‘An Act respecting the Department of Educa- 
tion” and “ An Act respecting Public Schools,” and that the effect of the 
two last named statutes was to repeal the previous Acts of the Province of 
Manitoba in relation to education and to deprive the Roman Catholic 
minority of the rights and privileges which it had acquired under such 
previous statutes; and by the said petition, the said Roman Catholic 
minority prayed among other things :— 

That it might be declared that the said last mentioned Acts did affost 
the rights and privileges of the said Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education ; 

That it might be declared that to His Excellency the Governor General- 
in Council, it seems requisite that the provisions of the statutes in force in 
the Province of Manitoba, prior to the passage of the said Acts, should be 
re-enacted in so far, at least, as may be necessary to secure to the Roman 
Catholics in the said Province, the right to build, maintain, equip, manage, 
conduct and support their schools in the manner provided for by said 
Statutes, to secure to them their proportionate share of any grant made out 
of the public funds for the purposes of education, and to relieve such mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, as contribute to such Roman Catholic 
schools, from all payment or contribution to the support of any other 
schools ; or that the said Acts of 1890 should be so modified or amended as 
to effect such purposes ; 

And that such further or other declaration or order might be made as to 
His Excellency the Governor General-in-Council should, under the circum- 
stances, seem proper, and that such directions might be given, provisions 
made, and all things done in the premises, for the purpose of affording relief 
to the said Roman Catholic minority in the said Province, as to His Excel- 
lency-in-Council might seem meet. 

And whereas, the 26th day of February, 1895, having been appointed 
for the hearing of the said appeal, and the same coming on to be heard on | 
that day, and on the 5th, 6th and 7th days of March, 1895, in the presence 
of Council for the Petitioners (the said Roman Catholic minority of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the Province of Manitoba), and as well for ‘the 
Province of Manitoba, upon reading the said petition and the statutes 
therein referred to, il upon hone what was alleged by Counsel on both 
sides, His Excellency the Governor General-in-Council was pleased to order 
and adjudge, and it is hereby ordered and adjudged that the said appeal by, 
and the same is hereby allowed, in so far as it related to rights acquired by 
the said Roman Catholic minority under legislation of the Province of 
Manitoba, passed subsequent to the union of that Province with the 
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Dominion of Canada, and His Excellency the Governor General-in-Council 
was-pleased to adjudge and declare, and it is hereby adjudged and declared 
that by the two Acts passed by the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba 
on the Ist day of May, 1890, intituled respectively: “‘ An Act respecting 
the Department of Education” and “ An Act respecting Public Schools,” 
the rights and privileges of the Roman Catholic minority of the said 
Province in relation to education, prior to the Ist day of May, 1890, have 
been affected by depriving the Roman Catholic minority of the following 
rights and privileges, which previous to and until the Ist day of May, 1890, 
such minority had, viz. :— 

(a.) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct and support 
Roman Catholic schools, in the manner provided for by the said statutes 
which were repealed by the two Acts of 1890 aforesaid. 

(b.) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out of the 
public funds for the purposes of education. 

(c.) The right of exemption of such Roman Catholics as contribute to 
Roman Catholic schools from all payment or contribution to the support of 
any other schools. . 

And His Excellency the Governor General-in-Council was further pleased 
to declare and decide, and it is hereby declared, that it seems requisite that 
the system of education embodied in the two Acts of 1890, aforesaid, shall 
be supplemented by a Provincial Act or Acts, which will restore to the 
Roman Catholic minority the said rights and privileges of which such 
minority has been so deprived as aforesaid, and which will modify the said 
Acts of 1890, so far, and so far only, as may be necessary to give effect to 
the provisions restoring the rights and privileges in paragraphs a, } and 
c, hereinbefore mentioned. 

Whereof the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba for the 
time being, and the Legislature of the said province, and al] persons whom 
it may concern, are to take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 


BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


530. Mr. W. F. King, Chief Astronomer of the Canadian Department of 
the Interior, and Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Commissioner for the United States, 
have been engaged for two years in surveying the territory adjacent to the 
boundary line between British Columbia and Alaska. The Canadian Com- 
missioner reports that as a result of the two seasons’ work the whole coast 
line from Behm’s Canal to Cape Fairweather has been covered by a con- 
nected photo-topographical survey. 


531. He states that but little further work is required in order to obtain 
all necessary information with regard to the coast between Cape Fair- 
weather and Yakutat Bay, a distance of 70 miles, and to supplement the 
information obtained by the United States party in the vicinity of Mount 
St. Elias and the 141st meridian, which is the westerly terminus of the work 
of the Commission. 
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532. The marking of the boundary line between New Brunswick and 
the State of Maine in Passamaquoddy Bay, under the second article of the 
Convention of 1892, is in the hands of the same two Commissioners. The 
history of this Commission is briefly: The Treaty of St. Petersburg (1825) 
between Great Britain and Russia contains the following articles :— 


ITI. “The line of demarcation between the possessions of the high con- 
tracting parties upon the coast of the continent and the islands of Am- 
erica to the north-west shall be drawn in the manner following :— 

‘‘Conamencing from the southernmost point of the island called Prince of 
Wales Island, which point hes in the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and between the 131st and 133rd degree of west longitude 
(meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the north along the 
channel called Portland Channel as far as the point of the continent where 
it strikes the 56th degree of north latitude ; from this last mentioned point 
the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains situated 
parallel to the coast as far as the point of intersection of the i4lst degree 
of west longitude (of the same meridian) and, finally, from the said point of 
intersection, the said meridian line of the 141st degree of its prolongation, 
as far as the frozen ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the Continent of America to the north-west.” 


IV. ‘“ With reference to the line laid down in the preceding article, it is 
understood : 

Ist. ‘* That the island called Prince of Wales Island shall belong wholly 
to Russia.” 

2nd. ‘That wherever the summit of the mountains which extend in a 
direction parallel to the coast, from the 56th degree of north latitude to the 
point of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude, shall prove to be 
at the distance of ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit between the 
British possessions and the line of coast which is to belong to Russia, as 
above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and shall never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues there- 
from.” 


533. The United States purchased Alaska from Russia in 1867. 


534. The Canadian Ministers visited Washington in 1891, and with a 
view to provide for the removal of all causes of difference in respect of such 
portions of the boundary as might not have been permanently marked by 
virtue of treaties before that date made, and as a result a Convention was 
ratified by Her Majesty and the President of the United States. 


535. The Treaty concluded at Washington consists of two articles, which 
are as follows :— 

“ Article I. The high contracting parties agree that a coincident or joint 
survey (as may be found in practice most convenient) shall be made of the 
territory adjacent to that part of the boundary line of the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada dividing the territory of Alaska 
from the Province of British Columbia and the North-west Territory of 
Canada, from the latitude of 54 degrees 40 minutes north to the point 
where the said boundary line encounters the 141st degree of longitude 
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westward from the meridian of Greenwich, by commissions to be appointed 
severally by the high contracting parties, with a view to ascertainment of 
the facts and data necessary to the permanent delimitation of said boundary 
line in accordance with the spirit and intent of the existing treaties in re- 
gard to it between Great Britain and Russia, and between the United 
States and Russia. 

‘‘ Application wil! be made without delay to the respective legislative 
bodies for the appropriaticns necessary for the prosecution of the survey, 
and the commissions to be appointed by the two governments shal] meet at 
Ottawa within two months after said appropriation shall have been made, 
and shall proceed as soon as practicable thereafter to the active discharge 
of their duties. . 

“The respective commissions shall complete the survey and submit their 
final reports thereof within two years from their first meeting. 

‘The commissions shall, so far as they may be able to agree, make a joint 
report to each of the two governments, and they shall also report, either 
jointly or severally, to each government on any point upon which they may 
be unable to agree. 

‘“Kach government shall pay the expenses of the commission appointed 
by it. 

ve Each government engages to facilitate in every possible way any oper- 
ations which, in pursuance of the plan to be agreed upon by the commission, 
may be conducted within its territory by the commission of the other. 

‘The high contracting parties agree that, as soon as practicable after the 
report or reports of the commissions shall have been received, they will pro- 
ceed to consider and establish the boundary line in question. 

“ Article II. The high contracting parties agree that the governments of 
the United States and Her Britannic Majesty in behalf of the Dominion of 
Canada shall, with as little delay as possible, appoint two commissioners, 
one to be named by each party, to determine upon a method of more 
accurately marking the boundary line between the two countries in the 
waters of Passamaquoddy Bay in front of and adjacent to Eastport, in the 
State of Maine, and to place buoys or fix such other boundary marks as 
they may determine to be necessary. 

“Kach government shall pay the expenses of its own commissioner, and 
cost of marking the boundary in such manner as shall be determined upon 
shall be defrayed by the high contracting parties in equal moieties.” 


536. With respect to Article II the following explanation is given :— © 

The Sovereignty of the Islands in the Bay of Fundy was settled by 
commissioners appointed under Treaty of Ghent (1814.) The commis- 
sioners, however, while awarding certain islands to Great Britain, did not 
distinctly define any boundary between the possessions of Great Britain and 
the United States. Some fishermen of the United States have erected weirs 
which are believed to be on Canadian territory, and it has become desirable 
to settle definitely and mark upon the ground where the boundary is. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY EXPEDITIONS. 


537. Before reference is made to the expeditions of the year, a short 
resumé may properly be given of earlier expeditions. The explorations 
carried on under the management of the Geological Survey in the newer 
provinces and in the great uncultivated northern and western portions of 
Canada are of great value to the country. 

538, In British Columbia and the North-west Territories an impetus was 
first given to extended reconnaissance work in connection with the explora- 
tions which the Government found it advisable to prosecute in search of 
the most favourable route for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


539. In 1871, on the admission of British Columbia to the Confedera- 
tion, Dr. A. R. C. Selwyn, of the Geological Survey, accompanied a rail- 
way survey expedition up the valley of the North Thompson and to the 
Yellow Head Pass. In 1875 another expedition was made by Dr. Selwyn 
by way of British Columbia to the Peace River region, of which an interest- 
ing account will be found in the Report of Progress for 1875-76. On this 
occasion he was accompanied by Professor Macoun, whose report on the 
botany of the route appears in the same volume. 


540. In 1875 and 1876 Dr. George M. Dawson made a preliminary ex- 
amination of the region lying between the Fraser River and the coast 
ranges of British Columbia in co-operation with the railway surveys at the 
time in progress. In 1878 he examined the greater part of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and an appendix to his report on this work gives a full 
description, with many illustrations, of the Haida Indians inhabiting these 
Islands. Up to that time but little had been known of the highly developed 
native art of these people, but this has since received much attention as 
one of the most remarkable phases of Aboriginal art in America. 


541. In connection with the exploration of transccntinental railway 
routes Dr. Dawson, in 1879, examined the country from the mouth of the 
Skeena River, on the northern part of the British Columbian Coast, to 
‘Edmonton on the Saskatchewan River, including the Pine River Pass and 
the Peace River country. 


542. In 1887 the indefatigable Doctor took charge of the Yukon Expe- 
dition, Mr. W. Ogilvie of the Dominion Lands Branch and Messrs. R. G. 
McConnell and J. McEvoy of the Geological Survey being associated with 
him. The objects of this expedition were to ascertain something definite 
about the great region alongside of Alaska and to determine the peint at 
which the 141st meridian (which constitutes the boundary line between 
Canadian and United States territory) crosses the Yukon River. 


543. Mr. Ogilvie, who was specially charged with the last mentioned ~ 
part of the work, carried a measured line from the coast across the moun- 
tains and then by way of the Lewis and Yukon Rivers to the boundary. Dr. 
Dawson ascended the Stikeen River and, after reaching Dease Lake, followed 
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the Dease, Liard and Frances Rivers to Frances Lake ; thence crossed over- 
land to the upper part of the Pelly branch of the Yukon, descending it to 
its confluence with the Lewis, eventually reaching the coast from that 
place by Mr. Ogilvie’s route, previously described. 


544, Mr. Ogilvie wintered on the Yukon for the purpose of obtaining 
astronomical observations and then, traversing an entirely new country to 
the Upper Porcupine, crossed the Mackenzie River and returned by that 
route. Mr. McConnell, leaving Dr. Dawson at the mouth of the Dease 
River, made the perilous descent of the Liard River and wintered at Fort 
Simpson on the Mackenzie. In the following summer he examined the 
Mackenzie and Porcupine Rivers, crossing Mr. Ogilvie en route and even- 
tually returning to the coast at the head of Lynn Canal. Reports of the 
expedition are given in Vols. III. andIV. of the Geological Survey Reports 
and in the Report of the Department of the Interior for 1889. 


545. Exploratory work of a similar kind was carried on by Mr. McCon- 
nell in the Athabasca district in 1889 and 1890, and in the Findlay River 
and Omenica districts in 1893. 

In regions somewhat nearer the capital a number of lengthy explorations 
were made by Dr. R. Bell of the Geological Survey. In 1877 an examina- 
tion was made of about 700 miles of the eastern coast of Hudson Bay, 
followed by similar work in 1878-80 in the valleys of the Nelson and Hayes 
Rivers between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, God’s-Lake, Little Church- 
ill River, etc. In 1884 and 1885 Dr. Bell accompanied the Hudson Bay 
expeditions, of which full reports are published by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. In 1886 the Allawpishkat and Albany Rivers were explored 
by Dr. Bell, and in thesame year Mr. A. P. Low penetrated another part of 
the great tract of country between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay via 
Berens River, Trout Lake and Severn River. 


546. By means of these and other expeditions the main topographical 
and geological features of the vast area lying between Lakes Superior and 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay have been ascertained. 


547. Much further to the north a remarkable exploration was performed 
in 1893, by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, through the “Barren Grounds.” Hitherto the 
only information existing of this region depended on the imperfect reports 
brought back from a part of it by Hearne, more than one hundred years 


BQO. 


548, As some account of this expedition has appeared in the Year-Book 
for 1893 it need here only be stated that from the east end of Athabasca 
Lake Black Lake was first attained, and the river flowing into it from the 
north was then followed up to its source. The height of land having been 
crossed the head waters of the Telzoa or Doobaunt rivers were found, and 
this river was followed and surveyed from lake to lake (including the large 
Doobaunt Lake) till the head of Chesterfield Inlet was attained. Thence 
a laborious and hazardous journey still remained to be accomplished to Fort 
Churchill, a distance of about 800 miles. The length of route actually sur- 
veyed through the unknown interior was about 800 miles. 
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THE LABRADOR PENINSULA. 


549. In the North-east Territory, or Labrador Peninsula, exploratory 
work of great interest has been done by Mr. A. P. Low, who in 1884 and 
1885 surveyed lake Mistassini and the Rupert River to its mouth in James. 
Bay. Mr. J. Richardson and Mr. McQuat had already, in 1870 and 1871, 
carried exploratory lines of geological examination as far as the great lake. 
The work thus done by Mr. Low opened the way for the exploration of the 
great interior region of the Labrador Peninsula, which, with an area of 
nearly 300,000 square miles, had remained almost unknown geographically 
and entirely so in regard to its. geological structure. Mr. Low was con- 
sequently entrusted with the conduct of an expedition in 1893 of which the- 
purpose was to traverse the region at least on some of the principal natural 
lines of communication which it had been ascertained existed through it ;. 
and as this object has just been successfuly accomplished it may be interest- 
ing to refer to the expedition in somewhat greater detail than that accorded 
to earlier work of the same kind. After reaching Lake Mistassini, the route: 
was followed by devious courses along tributaries of the Rupert and East 
Main Rivers to those of the Big River, which like them flows to Hudson 
Bay. The feeders of Big River were followed down to Nichicoon Lake,. 
whence various waterways were employed to reach lake Caniapiscow, from 
which the Ungava River flows to the bay of the same name on Hudson 
Strait. This river is characterized by wild rapids and by several high falls, 
but the bay was eventually reached in safety. 


550. It had been intended to pass the winter at Ungava Bay, but the state 
of starvation in which the Indians and Esquimaux were there found ren- 
dered this undesirable, and Mr. Low was so fortunate as to secure transport 
by a Hudson Bay Company’s steamer to Hamilton Inlet on the east or 
Atlantic coast of Labrador. There new arrangements were made, and in 
October the process of forwarding provisions into the interior for the next 
season’s work was begun. During the winter and spring the supplies were 
taken in to a point above the Grand Falls of the Hamilton River. At the 
point thus reached it was necessary to await the breaking up of the ice, and 
when this occurred the exploration was continued by water. The west or 
Ashuanipibranch of the river was first examined, with Birch Lake and Lakes 
Petitsikapow and Michikamow, the latter seventy miles long by as much as. 
thirty miles wide. After returning to the point at which the main supply 
of provisions had been cached, the Attikonak branch of the Hamilton River: 
was then followed in a general southerly direction, through several lakes, 
till the water-shed between the Hamilton River and Romaine River was 
reached. The latter flows into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but it is so ex- 
tremely rapid and rough that it is not employed by the Indians as a route. 
Thus at about 100 miles from the coast it became necessary to cross to the 
St. John River, and this was followed down to the sea, Mingan was reached 
the day following, the party having travelled approximately 5,660 miles 


tie) 
since leaving Lake St. John, in the previous summer. 


551. Mr. Low reports that between the forks of the Ashuapmouchouan 
~ River and File-axe Lake the country is half burnt over and partly grown 
up with black spruce, banksian pine, aspen, poplar and white birch. In the- 
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region from the East Main River to the height of land over 90 per cent of 
the trees is black spruce with occas‘onal clumps of white spruce ; 

That Lake Meshikeman is the largest body of fresh water in Eastern 
Labrador, the main body of the lake being 55 miles long and over 20 
miles in its widest part ; 

That all the rivers and lakes of the interior are well stocked with fish, 
and that from the mouth of the Hamilton River there is a marked improve- 
ment in the size of the trees, along the river and in the valleys white, 
black and balsam spruce being frequently met with over 24 inches in 
diameter three feet from the ground, while birch also grows larger and more 
abundantly than elsewhere. eon 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


552. During the season of 1894 Mr. Ogilvie made an instrumental sur- 
vey of the Taku River up to the “ Forks,” thence a closely checked track 
and photographic survey to the head of the west branch of the river. In 
the vicinity of the head a complete photo-topographical survey was made of 
the country. 


553. The field operations extended over two months, but most of this 
time was not available for work on account of extremely disagreeable cold 
weather. The shortness of the days in January and February, too, was a 
hindrance. The actual travelling done by the party while in the field totals 
about 400 miles, and all outfit had to be moved by the men themselves on 
toboggans. The result will be an accurate map of nearly 1,000 square 
miles of country, which heretofore had been mapped in a more or less 
uncertain way. 


A SECOND EXPEDITION THROUGH THE. BARREN LANDS. 


554. During the past year it was decided to continue the exploration of 
that portion of the North-west Territories and Keewatin lying to the west of 
Hudson Bay, mostly within the confines of the “ Barren Grounds” of Canada. 
The Geological Survey of Canada therefore authorized Mr. J. Burr Tyrrell 
to undertake a second expedition similar to that of 1893, but, instead of 
starting from Lake Athabasca, he was to pass further east from the north 
end of Reindeer Lake, and proceeding thence, by whatever way might 
prove to be practicable, to the west coast of Hudson Bay. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. R. Munro-Ferguson, who bore his own share of the expenses 
of the journey. 


555. The party consisted of Messrs. Tyrrell and Munro-Ferguson with 
four canoe-men in two cedar Peterboro’ canoes, and two other canoe men in 
a birch bark canoe, who accompanied them for part of the distance to assist 
in carrying supplies. They left Selkirk about the middle of June and 
proceeded down Lake Winnipeg by steamer to Grand Rapids, at the mouth 
of the Saskatchewan River, where the canoe voyage was commenced. The 
route was up the Saskatchewan River to Cumberland, thence north ward up 
the Sturgeon-weir River, through Beaver and Pelican Lakes, to Frog Portage, 
on the banks of the Churchill River, down this river for a short distance 
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and then up Reindeer River and across the whole extent of, Reindeer Lake 
to its north end, where a remote northern fur-trading store and a Roman 
Catholic Mission are situated. Up to this time the party had been travel- 
ling through country which had already been more or less definitely sur- 
veyed, but the character and age of its underlying rocks was little known, 
and still less was known about the effect that the ice of the glacial period 
had produced upon it. <A careful geological examination was therefore 
made of the sides of the lakes and rivers along the line of the route 
throughout this distance of 650 miles. 


556. From the north end of Reindeer Lake the regular geographical and 
geological survey was begun by Mr. Tyrrell. Ice River, the eastern outlet 
of Wollaston Lakes, was ascended and surveyed for 115 miles to near 
its northern bend, beyond which the canoes were carried over portages, 
and paddled over small lakes, to the head waters'of Thlewiaza River, and 
thence down that stream through Thanout to Theitaga Lakes. From this 
lake the river is said to flow through Noo-el-tin, or Island Lake, to the west 
coast of Hudson Bay, between Egg Island and Cape Eskimo. From Theit- 
aga Lake a small stream was ascended with difficulty to the height of land 
north of which is a rapid descent to Kasba or White Partridge Lake, the 
large reservoir near the head of the Kazen or White Partridge River, at an 
elevation of about 1,270 feet above sea level. The survey was continued a'ong 
the east shore of Kasba Lake, and down the Kazen River, which flows from 
it to Ennadai Lake, which lies on the edge of the “Barren Grounds.” The 
Indians, in their birch bark canoe, accompanied the party to this point, acting 
as cuides and assisting in carrying supplies, but they refused to go beyond in- 
to the land of the Eskimo. The party thus diminished, and now, without guides, 
proceeded northward in the two Peterboro’ canoes,searching their way through 
the crooked, irregular lakes and down the unknown rapid stream. <A few 
days later the reindeer were met on their annual migration southward, and 
from that time onward the party had an abundant supply of fresh and dried 
reindeer meat. On the eighth day, after the Indian guides turned back, the 
party met several families of Eskimos camped on the bank of the river, and 
here the need of an Eskimo interpreter was keenly felt. However, -by 
signs and presents of trifles such as needles, thimbles, gun caps, &c., and 
the promise of a double-barrelled gun, two of the men were at length in- 
duced to accompany them as guides down the river. Under the skilful 
guidance of these active watermen the party descended the Kazan River 
through Titmeg and Yathkyed Lakes to an Eskimo camp about latitude 
63° 5’, where it was learned that the Kazan River flows into Chesterfield 
Inlet not very far from the mouth of Telzoa River, descended in 1893, but 
that by a series of long portages a stream could be reached flowing into 
Hudson Bay near the Seahorse Islands. By following this stream there 
would be little danger of want of provisions, while the experience of the 
previous year showed that the men would probably starve if they attempted 
to follow Chesterfield Inlet and the shore of Hudson Bay from it south- 
ward so late in the season. The two Eskimos did not know the route by 
the portages and the other stream, but they secured the services of a third 
Eskimo to act as their guide. 


557. Kazen River was left on the lst September, and on the 18th of the 
same month the two white men, with their four Indian or half-breed canoe- 
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men and three Eskimos in kyacks, reavhed the tidal water of Hudson Bay 
at the bottom of Neville’s Bay, three days earlier than Mr. Tyrell had 
reached Neville’s Bay in the previous year. For the past three weeks the- 
weather had been very stormy with almost constant rain or snow, but now 
fine weather set in and the party paddled for three hundred miles down the 
open shore of Hudson Bay to Churchill, which was reached on the Ist of 
October. 

Here it was necessary to remain until the rivers and the lakes were: 
frozen and until dogs could be obtiined to haul the men’s provisions and. 
bedding southward. 


558. On the morning of the 28th of November the party left Churchill 
and started on snowshoes to make a survey to Split Lake on the Nelson. 
River, along a line which may at some time be traversed by a railway to: 
Hudson Bay. A tramp for eighteen days over level plains and through 
the deep snow of trackless woods brought them to Split Lake. From here- 
they walked to Norway House in eight days, arriving there after dark on 
Christmas eve. After a few days rest at Norway House the tramp was. 
resumed along the shore of Lake Winnipeg as far south as Dog’s Head, 
having walked a total distance of 675 miles from Churchill. From Dog’s. 
Head carrioles or sleighs were obtained and the party drove to Winnipeg, a 
distance of 150 miles, where they arrived on the evening of the 8th of 
January, 1895. 


559. The route followed from Reindeer Lake to Hudson Bay was 815. 
miles in length, of which 303°5 miles were instrumentally measured, 480: 
miles estimated, and 31:5 miles, over portages, paced. The total distance- 
travelled from the time of leaving Selkirk until the return to the same place: 
was 2,825 miles. 1,750 miles in all were travelled in canoes, 675 on snow-. 
shoes, and 150 on sledges. 


COPYRIGHTS IN CANADA. 


The copyright question was the subject of public agitation during the- 
year. The following statement is therefore given :— 


560. Copyrights are registered and regulated in accordance with the: 
terms of the Canadian Copyright Act, such being Chapter 62 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada. Under this Act a copyright in Canada may be regis-. 
tered by “any person domiciled in Canada or in any part of the British 
possessions, or any citizen of any country which has an international copy- 
right treaty with the United Kingdom.” The meaning of this clause, by 
the interpretation of the Department of Justice, is held not to include the: 
United States, on the ground that the fact of the United States Act grant- 
ing copyright to British subjects or those of other nations, on certain con- 
ditions, does not constitute an “International Copyright Treaty with the 
United Kingdom.” The Canadian Act requires the printing in Canada of 
the work as a condition of copyright and it excludes all foreign reprints of: 
work so copyrighted, but it does not exclude “importation from the United! 
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Kingdom of copies of any work lawfully printed there.” British copyright 
works not copyrighted in Canada are admitted by the terms of the Canadian 
law to be imported, and large numbers of such reprints are in consequence 
imported from the United States. The reciprocal clauses of the Canadian 
Act are in terms the provisions on which the Berne Convention is based. 
The importation of American reprints of English copyrighted works was 
expressly sanctioned by Imperial legislation, and such importations, 
in virtue of the provisions of the Copyright Act and the Customs Act, 
were subjected to a duty of 124 per cent to be collected for the benefit of 
British authors ; such collection being made under the provisions of Chapter 
10 of the Consolidated Orders-in-Council of Canada. ©The collection of this 
duty for authors, however, came to a close within the present year. 
Literary, scientific and artistic works or compositions, including music, are 
the subject of copyright. The Canadian Copyright law now being ad- 
ministered was amended by the Copyright Act of 1889, which, however, by 
the terms of Section 7, does not come into effect until proclaimed by the 
Governor General-in-Council, and it was explained by the Minister of 
Justice in the House of Commons, in charge of the Bill, that this proclama- 
tion would be subject to agreement with the Imperial authorities. Such 
agreement has not yet been obtained, objection being taken by English 
authorities and copyright holders to certain of its provisions. This Act was 
passed for the protection of Canadian printing interests and it contains a 
provision that if a British author does not register in Canada his work 
within one month after publication in the country of origin, that then the 
Minister of Agriculture may grant a license to any printer in Canada to re- 
produce the same on the condition of the payment of 10 per cent on the 
retail price of each copy of the work so reproduced, this royalty to be 
collected in the form of an excise duty by the Inland Revenue Department. 
Without entering into the controversy which has arisen on this question, 
and which has been long and vexed, it may be briefly stated that the 
Canadian printing interests contend that unless such an advantage is given 
them they will continue to be excluded from their own market, which has 
been for many years swamped with United States reprints and which have 
been allowed to come in in virtue of Imperial legislation on payment of the 
royalty duty of 124 per cent. On the other hand the British copyright 
owner contends that his copyright is an absolute possession, an absolute 
property right, of which he cannot and ought not to be deprived in any 
part of the British possessions without his consent. In consequence of the 
passing of the Canadian Act of 1889 notice was given by Order-in-Council 
to the British Government to denounce the Berne Convention in so far as 
the Dominion of Canada was concerned, such Act practically limiting the 
reciprocity clauses to a period of one month after first publication in the 
United Kingdom or the country of origin having an “ International 


Copyright Treaty with the United Kingdom.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA, FORMED 
26TH OCTOBER, 1893. 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


President.—Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen. 
Vice-Presidents.—Lady Thompson, Madame Laurier. 
‘Hon. Vice-Presidents.—The wives of Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces. 


Provincial Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. McDonnell, for Ontario ; Lady Caron, 
for Quebec ; Lady Tilley, for New Brunswick; Mrs. Archibald, for Nova 
Scotia; Mrs. Taylor, for Manitoba, and Miss Perrin, for British Columbia. 


Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, 44 Dewson 
Street, Toronto. 


Recording Secretary.—Mrs. H. Scott, Montreal. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Hoodless, Hamilton. 


The National Council of Women of Canada owes its formation to the 
meeting of the International Council of Women held at the close of the 
Women’s Congress at Chicago in 1893. A number of women representing 
various societies in Canada were present at that meeting and resolved to 
take steps to form a National Council of Women in Canada, Mrs. Mc- 
Donnell of Sunnyside, Toronto, and Mrs. Willoughby Cummings being 
appointed provisionally Vice-President and Secretary. 

Two preliminary meetings were held at Toronto in October, 1893, to 
carry the above resolution into effect, and it was then arranged to hold a 
mass meeting of women to consider the subject in the Pavilion on 26th 
October, 1893, and to invite Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen to 
preside on the occasion. ‘Two hundred invitations were sent out to the re- 
presentatives of as many women’s associations as could be communicated 
with. 

The resolution to form a National Council of Women on the basis pro- 
posed at Chicago was carried unanimously, Her Excellency was elected 
President, and officers were elected to whom was entrusted the duty of re- 
vising and putting into final shape the constitution for Local Councils. 

The main principles of the constitution recommended by this committee 
and adopted formally at the first annual meeting of the National Council 
held at Ottawa, 11th April, 1894, are as follows :— 


Preamble. 


We, women of Canada, sincerely believing that the best good of our 
homes and nation will be advanced by our greater unity of thought, 
sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized movement of women will 
best conserve the highest good of the family and state, do hereby band our. 
selves together to further the application of the golden rule to society, 
custom and law. ‘ 


Article II.—Greneral Policy. 


This Council is organized in the interest of no one propaganda, and has 
no power over the organizations which constitute it beyond that of sugges- 
tion and sympathy ; therefore, no society voting to enter this Council shall 
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render itself liable to be interfered with in respect to its complete organic 
unity, independence or methods of work, or be committed to any principle 
or method of any other society, or to any act or utterance of the Council 
itself, beyond compliance with the terms of this constitution. 


Article I[I.—Officers. 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Council shall be a president, hon. vice-presidents 
(the wives of the lieutenant-governors), two vice-presidents-at-large (elected 
by ballot), a vice-president for each province, ex-officio, vice-presidents (the 
presidents of all Local Councils, and all federating societies that are nation- 
ally organized), a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary and a 
treasurer. 


Article 1V.—Members. 


Sec. 1. Local Councils formed of federations of associations of women, 
and Societies of women nationally organized, provided that their constitu- 
tions be in harmony with the basis of constitutions of the National Council 
by their own vote, with the approval of the executive committee aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. The president and five delegates from each Local Council, and the 
president and one delegate from each nationally organized society, together 
with the executive committee, shail alone have the right to vote at meet- 
ings of the National Council. 


Article VI.—Fees. 


Each nationally organized society or authorized representative of an 
organized community, federating in the National Council, shall pay an annual 
fee of $2, and each Local Council shall pay an annual fee of $5 to the 
Nationai Council. | 

Sixteen Local Councils have been formed throughout the Dominion since 
that date, embracing all kinds of associations, institutions and other organiza- 
tions in which women are concerned, and representing all classes, creeds 
and politics. The following is the list of these Councils with the date of 
their formation and the names of their principal officers. 


Toronto LocaL CouncIiuL. 
(Organized November 3rd, 1893.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. Grant Macdonald, 327 College street. 

Vice-Presidents.— Mrs. Hodgins, 92 Pembroke street ; Mrs. Dickson, Mrs 
Alex. Cameron, Lady Smith and Mrs. Gibson. 

Ex-officio Vice-Presidents.—Presidents of federated societies. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Kerr. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Dignam, 200 Rusholme road. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Scales, 54 Wellington Place. 

224 
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Hamitton Locat Councit. 
(Organized November 17th, 1893.) 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. (Dr.) Lyle, the Manse, Bold street. 

Vice-Presidents.— Mrs. Geo. Papps, McNab street, 8., and Mrs. J. M. 
Gibson, 311 Bay street, 8. 

Recording Secretary. —Miss K. Sadler, 46 Hunter street, W. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Miss Macdonald, 28 Duke street. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Wm. H. Ballard, 196 George street. 


MontreAat Loca CouncIit. 
(Organized November 30th, 1893.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. Drummond, 874 Sherbrooke street. 

Vice-Presidents.—Madame Thibaudeau, 837 Palace street ; Mrs. R. Reid, 
57 Union avenue; Mme De Sola, 54 Victoria street; Madame Dandurand, 
39 Bishop street, "and Mrs. Carus Wilson, B.A., 66 McTavish street. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Wurtele, 79 Union avenue. 

Recording Secretary. Sine MacNaughton, 38 Lorne avenue. 

Corresponding Secretary.-—Miss Fairley, 83 Simpson street. 


OrrawAa LocaL CouNCIL. 
(Organized January 16th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Lady Ritchie, 285 Metcalfe street. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. R. W. Scott, 274 Daly avenue ; Lady Caron, 251 
Daly Avenue ; Mrs. E. H. Bronson, 75 Concession Srest - Mrs. Gwynne, 
188 Metcalfe street. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Tilton, 37 Gloucester street. 

Recording Secretary,—Mrs. E. Griffin, the Russell. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Edwards, 127 Metcalfe street. 


Lonpon Locat Councin. | 
(Organized February 14th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. E. N. English, Hellmuth College. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. T. Macbeth ; Mrs. Morphy, Queen’s avenue; and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, London, south. 

Corresponding Secretary. —Mrs. Hamilton Moore, Richmond street. 

Recording Secretary.—Miss Macdonald, 307 Dufferin avenue. 

Treasurer.—Miss McKenzie, Askin ee 
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WINNIPEG LocaL CoUNCIL. 
(Organized February 24th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Lady Schultz, Government House. 
Vice-President.—Mrs. Bryce, Manitoba College. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Moore, 166 Donald street. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Parker, Edmonton street. 
Treasurer.— Mrs. James Fisher, 121 Kennedy street. 


QUEBEC LocaL CoUNCIL. 
(Organized April 3rd, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Lady Casault, de Salaberry street. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Hunter Dunn, Esplanade, and Madame Routhier, 
83 St. Louis street. 

English Secretary.—Miss Rowand, 82 St. Denis street. 

French Secretaries.—Madame Grondin, St. Ursule street, and Miss 
Stuart, St. Louis road. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. McCord, Ste. Genevieve street. 


Kineston LocaLt Councit. 
(Organized April 26th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. Fraser. 

Vice-Presidents.—Lady Cartwright, Mrs. Walkem, Mrs. Swift, and Mrs. 
H. Skinner. 

Corresponding Secretary.— Miss Machar. 

Recording Secretary.— Miss H. P. Smith. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. W. H. Skinner. 


St. JoHN Locat CouncIiuL. 
(Organized August 14th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Lady Tilley, Carleton House, Germain street. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Boyle Travers, Sydney street, and Miss E. E. 
Murray, Wright street. 

Recording Secretary. —Mrs. J. E. B. McCready, King street, east.. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Robert Thompson, Mecklenburg street. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. R. C. Skinner, King street, east. 
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Hapirax Locat Councit. 
(Organized August 24th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. J. C. Mackintosh, Tower House. 

Vice-Presidents. Hon. Mrs. Montgomery-Moore, Bellevue ; Mrs. Court- 
ney, Bishopthorpe ; Miss O’Brien, Archbishop’s House, Dresden Row ; Mrs. 
H. H. Ridney, Brunswick street ; Mrs. H. H. Fuller, South street ; Mrs. 
C. Archibald, Tower road. 

Corresponding Secretary. —Miss Henry, 26 South Park street. 

Recording Secretary.—Miss Creighton, 94 Pleasant street. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. J. W. Longley, Brenton street. 


YarmoutH Locat Councit. 
(Organized August 28th, 1894. ) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Miss Eudora Hilton. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. 8. M. Connell. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. A. C. Harding. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. E. H. Brets. 


West Atcoma Loca CoUNCIL. 
(Organized September, 1894.) 


OFFICERS. 
President.—Mrs. F. E. Gibbs. 
Vice-President.—Mrs. T. A. Bell. 
Corresponding Secretary.—_Mrs. Geo. T. Marks. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. J. M. McGovern. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. C. L. Wetmore. 


Epmonton Locat Councit. 
(Organized October 13th, 1894. ) 


OFFICERS. 
President.—Mrs. A. Taylor. 
Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Graham, and Miss Henry. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. W. J. Walker. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Oliver. 
Treasurers.—Mrs. Beck and Mrs. Prince. 


Victoria LocaLt CounNcIL. 
(Organized November 9th, 1894. ) 


OFFICERS. 
President.—Mrs. J. Baker. 
Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. R. 8. Dey, ‘ Dereen,” Rockland Ave., and Mrs. 
Theodore Davie, Soamich road. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Scaife, 6 Broughton street. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Gordon Grant. Soamich road. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. A. E. B. Davie. 
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Vancouver Loca CouncIL. 
(Organized November 11th, 1894.) 
OFFICERS. 


President.—Lady Reid, Fairview House. 
Vice-Presidents._-Mrs. C. M. Beecher and Mrs. J.§H. Carlisle. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Cowperthwaite, Fairview. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Johnson. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. J. M. Browning. 
East Kootenay Locau Councit. 
(Organized January, 1895. ) 
OFFICERS. 


President.-—Mrs. Spragge, Donald. 
Vice-President.— Mrs. F. E. Hobbs, Donald. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Beasley, Donald. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Bolton, Donald. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Miss Steen, Donald. 


In addition to these sixteen Local Councils, five nationally organized 
societies have joined the National Council, the list of these societies being 
as follows :— 


THE WomeEn’s ArT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
President.—Mrs. Digman, 509 Markham street, Toronto. 
THE GirL’s FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF CANADA. 
President.—Mrs. Wood, 100 Pembroke street, Toronto. 
THE DomMINION WoMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


President.—Dr. Emily Stowe, G 9 North street, Toronto. 


Kine’s DAUGHTERS. 


President.—Mrs. Tilley, Memorial Lodge, London. 


THE ABERDEEN ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Gordon of Ellon, Rideau Cottage, Ottawa. 


562. The second annual meeting of the National Council of Women of 
Canada was held in Toronto, May 27-31, 1895, and was attended by dele- 
gates from all the Local Councils and national societies federated, nearly all 
being personally represented by some of their own members, including ladies 
_ from Vancouver and Halifax. The annual report stated that all the Local 
Councils had undertaken reforms of various kinds which they felt would 
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be beneficial to the community, amongst other subjects mentioned being the 
appointment of women factory inspectors, the care of female prisoners, the 
appointment of police matrons, the introduction of manual instruction into 
the public schools, the appointment of women on boards of education, the 
introduction of kindergarten teaching for the blind, the care of the poor, 
the forming of public libraries, the organization of associated charities, the 
training of servants, and various other matters relating to home and social 
life. Conferences were held on education, the relations of parents and, 
children, sanitary work, national art, music, literature, social reform and 
self-education. 

Resolutions were carried requesting that women might be appointed on 
the boards of all institutions where women are concerned, that the duty 
lately removed by the Dominion Government on opium might be reimposed, 
and that steps might be taken whereby persons leaving Canada to commit 
bigamy in the United States might be made amenable to the laws. Reso- 
lutions recommending Local Councils to urge the appointment of women 
factory inspectors where this had not already been done, and also advising 
them to encourage the study and practice of applied design. 

In addition to the above the following resolutions were also carried 
unanimously :— 

“That the National Council of Women of Canada do hereby record their 
appreciation of the efforts made by many of the leading newspapers of the 
Dominion to suppress the publication of unnecessary details of crime and 
brutality, so certain to have an injurious effect on the public mind and 
especially on the minds of the young, and their determination to use their 
influence to support every endeavour to increase and maintain a high tone 
in the public press. 

“The attention of the National Council of Women having been drawn to 
the difficulty of ascertaining with any degree of accuracy definite informa- 
tion concerning the status of women in the Dominion with regard to their 
work in connection either with industrial occupations or with reference to 
their pursuits in the fields of education, art, literature, music and _ philan- 
thropy, and to the desirability of such statistics being gathered by duly 
qualified persons ;'it is hereby resolved, that the Dominion Government be 
requested by the National Council of Women of Canada to make the collec- 
tion of such statistics a department in the Statistical Year-Book of Canada, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to the Premier and to the Minister 
on whose department devolves the duty of compiling statistics.” 

“That the National Council of Women of Canada, representing all 
sections, parties and religious creeds in the Dominion, having heard with 
profound sorrow and horror of the recent sufferings of their sisters in 
Armenia, do desire to convey to them the expression of their deepest 
sympathy and of their earnest desire to help and encourage them in any 
way in their power. They earnestly pray that the afflictions which have 
been so heroically endured may be speedily brought to an end, and that 
through the overruling Providence of. the Almighty Father a happier state 
of affairs may be established.” 
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, 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


563. A Royal Commission to investigate and report upon the question 
of liquor trafic in Canada was issued on 14th March, 1892. The Commis- 
sioners named were Sir Joseph Hickson, Kt., Chairman, H. 8. McDonald, 
Esq., County Judge Leeds and Grenville, E. F. Clarke, Esq., G. A. Gigault, 
EKsq., and the Rev. J. McLeod, D.D. 

The Commission was empowered to summon and swear witnesses and was 
instructed to obtain the fullest and most trustworthy data possible respect- 
ing :— 

1. The effect of the liquor traffic upon all interests affected by it in Can- 
ada. 

2. The measures which have been adopted in this and other countries - 
with a view to lessen, regulate and prohibit the traffic. 

3. The results of these measures in each case. 

4. The effect that the enactment of a prohibitory liquor law in Can- 
ada would have in respect of social conditions, agricultural business, indus- 
trial and commercial interests, of the revenue requirements of the munici- 
palities, provinces and of the Dominion, and also as to its capability of effi- 
cient enforcement. 

5. All other information bearing upon the question of prohibition. 

The Commission held its first public sitting to take evidence at Halifax, 
N.S., on 25th July, 1892. 

The Commission held 130 public sittings for hearing evidence the wit- 
nesses numbering 1,139, whose testimony filled 4,528 pages in five, or rather 
6 volumes—that for Ontario being divided into two parts. These volumes 
also contain 56 appendices, occupying 66 pages and 293 pages of list of 
names of witnesses and analytical indexes. By provinces they are divided 
as follows :— 


Provinces. Sittings. | Witnesses} Pages. Heke Pages. ee 
EN OMMDOCOLI Achat poe ae os 7 116 301 8 18 
New Brunswickecsnr. eke 8 129 401 9 1Csa 49 
Prince Edward Island........ 4 45 204 | 10 9} | 
CONE DEC ie: eee ea Ato eas 23 119 783 1 2 92 
NianIbODAL weiette ss bet ea ee 5 59 217 5 4 
North-west Territories........ 6 81 249 3 4- 30 
British Columbia: ss. ols. 5 65 189 3 3 | 
CUAGANTO stent err ted he ce: 33 284 1,385 ibe ee 65 
UnitedeStatess, Ua. & 39 241 748 a 8 DT 

UO Case ate el ssa 130 1,189 4,528 56 66 293 


The Report of the Commissioners occupies 507 pages and the minority 
report of the Rev. Dr. McLeod, 183. Appendices to the number of 172, 
making 309 pages, accompany the reports, which have topical indexes. An 
analytical index of the witnesses is given in each volume. 

The Commission on 4th June, 1894, presented an interim report with the 
evidence taken in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec. 
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The Commission on 29th March, 1895, presented its final report with the 
evidence taken in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, 
the North-west Territories and the States of California, Kansas, Lowa, Min- 
nesota, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska and Illinois, remarks on the eyi- 
dence, oral and documentary, and its conclusions. 

The report, after remarking on the previous absence of systematized data 
or information, describes the status of the traffic in each province. 

It proceeds to treat each clause of the commission serzatum. 


564. Clause 1.—The report gives statistics of the manufacture of liquors, 
the farm produce consumed, the capital invested, the employment given, the 
wages paid, the deterioration of property expected to result from prohibi- 
tion, the consumption of liquors and the public revenue derived. The 
evidence of the effect of prohibition on other interests is reviewed. 

Conclusions.—‘In the foregoing statements the Commissioners have 
endeavoured to indicate the various agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
financial and other business interests, and the extent of them, necessarily 
somewhat indefinitely, which are affected by the manufacture, importation 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Sufficient information has been given to 
show that these interests are very extensive, and that any serious interfer- 
ence with the traffic must necessarily depreciate the value of a large 
amount of property—a property, which, if the estimates made in regard to its 
value are to be accepted, is equal to, or, rather in excess of the capital of the 
whole of the chartered banks of the Dominion—and would interfere, for a 
time at least, to no inconsiderable extent with the general business of the 
country.” 


565. As to the effect upon the community at large, the report gives 
statistics of convictions, of arrests and of the insane, with tabulated answers 
to questions sent to clergymen of all denominations, medical men, judges, 
magistrates and insurance companies. 

Concluston.—‘ The buying and selling or bartering of intoxicants for 
beverage purposes can hardly be said of itself to produce injurious effects. 
Such evils as do arise flow from the misuse of the article bought and sold. 
That many and grievous evils and much wretchedness and misery are caused 
by over indulgence in the use of intoxicants does not admit of controversy. 
It is impracticable to reach the number of individuals in the community 
who are guilty of such over-indulgence, and who thereby inflict injury upon 
themselves and their families, and dissipate means which might and should 
be applied to worthier objects. Considering, however, the repeated offences 
committed by those who do so offend, the proportion of them to the total 
population of the Dominion the undersigned believe to be comparatively 
small, and probably smaller in Canada than in any other country in regard 
to which it has been practicable to obtain information. How much of the 
crime, poverty and insanity of the country is to be attributed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors cannot be accurately determined from any information 
accessible to the Commissioners. In regard to crime the evidence taken is 
fairly unanimous that the more serious offences, such as forgery, perjury, 
arson, &c., are committed by those who do not over-indulge in the use of 
intoxicants.” 
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566. Clauses 2 and 3.—The report deals with these subjects together. The 
legislation of the Dominion and the provinces, and of the effects in each of 
them, are described, with quotations from the evidence, and with statistics. 
The laws in the British Colonies and Great Britain are given in some detail. 
The legislation and its effects in the United States are described, and in the 
case of the States visited by the Commission the evidence is reviewed, 
especially in regard to Maine, to which much space is devoted. Information 
is given as to the liquor laws of other foreign countries with a full account 
of the Gothenburg system. 

Conclusion.—‘ It has always to be remembered that there are other 
influences than legislation affecting the liquor traffic and the consumption 
of liquor in a community. How much of such results as may be achieved 
is to be attributed to these influences, and how much to the effect of legisla- 
tion can never be clearly defined. The investigations of the undersigned, 
and the evidence taken, all lead to the conclusion that legislation aiming at 
restriction or lessening the trade in or consumption of liquor, if it is to be 
at all effective, must have the active and continued support of a very large 
majority of the community in which it is to beenforced. If it has not such 
support, experience shows that opposition will overbear the law and it will 
either become, in effect, inoperative and demoralizing, or it will be repealed.” 


567. Clauses 4 and 5.—These clauses are treated together. The evidence 
of witnesses is quoted on some points. 

Conclusions.— “The advocates of prohibition in Canada aim at the en- 
tire suppression of the use of intoxicants for beverage purposes. They de- 
sire to prohibit the manufacture, importation and sale for all purposes other 
than sacramental, medicinal and mechanical. Some of the extreme advo- 
cates of the system would eliminate the first, that is sacramental, from the 
list of exemptions. The Commissioners have not been able to discover that 
any such sweeping system of prohibition is in force in any self-governing 
community. The question was put again and again to witnesses, but only 
to elicit the answer that they did not know of any country, state or colony 
where such a law was in force.”* 

“No where, so far as the Commission has been able to investigate, have 
prohibitory laws had the effect of stopping the use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage.” 

‘In previous portions of the report comparison has been made, as far as 
it has been possible, of the results secured under the prohibitive system 
elsewhere with those which have been obtained in the Dominion under the 
license and local option systems that have been in force, and the conclusion 
arrived at by the undersigned is, that progress towards the suppression of 
intemperance, the curtailment of offences against the laws, and the sup- 
pression of vice generally, has been greater and more satisfactory in Canada 
than it has been in any of the neighbouring States similarly situated which 
have adopted protection.” 

‘The undersigned have already expressed the opinion that more substan- 
tial progress has been made under the system pursued in Canada for regu- 
lating the liquor tratfic than has been achieved under prohibitory legislation 


*The Maine law does not prevent a private citizen from importing liquor for his own 
use. It was afterwards found that Pitcairn Island, with 125 inhabitants, has a prohi- 
bitory law. 
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in the States of the United States which have adopted prohibition, and it is 

only necessary to add that they do not believe the social condition of the 
people of the Dominion would be improved by the enactment of a general 
prohibitory law.” t 

“ That prohibition of the traffic would adversely affect the agricultural 
interests of the country the Commissioners believe is a fact beyond success- 
ful contention.” 

“The business, industrial and commercial interests are so closely inter- 
woven that they have to be considered conjointly. Adopting the view that 
the breweries and distilleries would be closed, and the retail trade in liquor 
put an end to, there would probably be thrown out of employment not less 
than 30,000 persons, many of them having families, and all at present earn- 
ing their livelihood directly from the liquor traffic. This isan estimate. The 
data do not exist from which a correct statement can be compiled. It ex- 
cludes the numbers engaged in the making of cider and native wines. That 
the cognate trades furnishing supplies to brewers and distillers, amongst 
which may be mentioned coopers, bottle makers, cork cutters, capsule 
makers, &c., would be largely affected cannot possibly be questioned. That 
real estate, buildings and machinery, occupied and employed by brewers 
and distillers, would be seriously affected in value there cannot be any 
doubt, in fact much of it would be rendered almost valueless. That pro- 
perty occupied by the wholesale and retail vendors of liquors would also be 
depreciated in value if the traffic in liquor was put an end to is, the Com- 
missioners believe, a certainty. Itis not, of course, practicable to definitely 
determine to what extent all these interests would be affected by the adop- 
tion of a law prohibiting the making, importing and selling of liquors, but 
it is impossible to suppose that so serious an interference as it must bring 
about, with a business, which one way and another affects investments and 
the employment of money, in the aggregate, equal in amount to that of the 
whole of the capital of the chartered banks of Canada, could take place 
without causing a very grave disturbance of the industrial, commercial and 
financial affairs of the country.” 

“The enactment of a prohibitory law for the whole Dominion would, in 
the opinion of the undersigned, prejudicially affect the business, industrial 
and commercial interests of the country.” — 

“The Commissioners cannot agree with the view so earnestly put forward 
by some church organization, and many witnesses, that the recognition of 
the traffic by licensing it is an immoral act and a national sin. On the 
other hand the undersigned are of opinion that the combined system of 
license and regulation, which for centuries has been the rule of civilized 
nations, with such amendments as experience has proved and shall, from 
time to time, prove to be needful in order to make it more efficient, should 
not be departed from.” 

‘The undersigned consider that the aim of any system of regulating or 
prohibiting the liquor traffic is to lessen or extinguish the evils which arise 
from intemperance, or from the improper use of intoxicating beverages ; and, 
after the most careful and anxious consideration of the subject, they have 
come to the conclusion that this would not be accomplished by the enact- 
ment of a law prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of intox- 
icating liquors throughout the Dominion, and that if such a law were passed 
it could not be efficiently enforced. A prohibitory law partakes too much 
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of the character of coercive legislation, on a matter in regard to which a 
very large portion of the people consider they are qualified and entitled to 
judge for themselves, to be accepted as a measure they are called upon to 
unhesitatingly obey, and hence the impractibility of efficient enforcement. 
With the powers possessed by the various provinces to legislate in respect 
of the traffic ; with the certainty that in some of the provinces prohibition 
would meet with determined opposition ; with an open frontier, such as the 
Dominion possesses, largely bordering on States in which sales would be 
carried on, the undersigned consider that it is illusory to anticipate that a 
general prohibitory law could be enforced with any reasonable degree of 
efficiency.” 

“The question of making compensation to thcse engaged in the manufac- 
ture and in the wholesale and retail vending of liquors (one or both classes), 
should the traffic be put an end to by legislation, has been frequently re- 
ferred to, and much evidence has been taken on the subject. The under- 
signed Commissioners, regarding the evidence given, and what has been 
proposed in other countries, as for instance, England, France, Germany and 
some of the British Colonies, consider that the payment of compensation 
could not, justly, be avoided in the case of those who, by such legislation, 
would have their business, which they have been carrying on under the sanc- 
tion of the State, abruptly put an end to, and their capital in many cases 
almost swept away, and in all considerably diminished.” 

568. The report under the head of ‘‘ General Remarks ” recommends :— 
A. Dominion register of all manufacturers and of dealers in liquor with a 
Dominion fee and certificate ; the establishment of places to which habitual 
drunkards might be cominitted for restraint and treatment ; the endorse- 
ment of convictions on licenses, so as to avoid the dithiculty of proving pre- 
vious convictions ; the abolition of saloon licenses ; the discontinuance of 
the licensing of the compounding or mixing of liquors; the detection of 
adulteration ; the granting to residents of facilities to oppose the renewal 
of licenses ; the taking a vote every three years in Scott Act or local option 
counties and municipalities whether or no there should be a continuance for 
three years ; the imposition of high licenses, with thorough enforcement ; 
making the illegal purchaser equally guilty with the illegal vendor ; the 
training of the female portion of the population in a knowledge of domestic 
economy and household duties; the compilation of the returns of the in- 
mates committed to and remaining in jails, asylums, almshouses and reforma- 
tories, with the cost, and returns of the number and classes of licenses issued 
in each city and county with the amounts collected, to be done by and at 
the cost of the Dominion Government. 

569. The report is signed by Sir Joseph Hickson, the chairman, Judge 
McDonald, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Gigault, the last named Commissioner dis- 
senting from the recommendation that liquor dealers should take out Domi- 
nion certificates, and from the statement that the Salvation Army had 
aided the temperance movement. The Rev. Dr. McLeod dissented, and 
did not sign. 


MINORITY REPORT. 
570. The Rev. Dr. McLeod, one of the Commissioners, presented a sepa- 


rate report, stating that he had reached conclusions different from those of 
the other Commissioners. 
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571. Clause 1.—Dr. McLeod enlarges on the admitted facts of the evils 
resulting from intemperanee. After dwelling on the losses he continued : 
“In this connection the fact must be noted that a proportion of the nation- 
al, provincial and municipal revenues is derived from the liquor traffic. The 
amount thus contributed is calculated by the Commission at $8,437,316.” 
This he therefore deducts from his calculation of the “Cost of the Liquor 
Traffic,” namely, $143,258,716, leaving the net loss $134,785,400 yearly. 


572. Clauses 2 and 3.—Dr. Mcleod first deals with license laws, con- 
demning the system, especially high licenses. 

Conclusions.—‘* That in view of the facts that after centuries of license 
legislation in Great Britain, and in the United States and Canada from the 
earliest periods in the history of these countries, the liquor traffic, - with all 
its attendant evils, is still strong and defiant, steadily producing and per- 
petuating the deplorable things and conditions set forth in this report, and 
this in spite of the numerous regulations and limitations embodied in license 
laws, it is impossible for your Commissioners to reach any other conclusion 
than that as a remedy for, or even a check to the evils of the liquor trafic, 
license laws of every kind have been a stupendous failure.” 


573. Next, Dr. McLeod discusses the Gothenburg system of Sweden and 
the kindred Bergen system of Norway at considerable length, disapproving 
of them. 

Conclusions.—‘‘ Canada, in which the consumption of liquors and the 
record of public drunkenness and crimes result:ng from drink are much 
lower than in Norway and Sweden, has nothing to gain by the adoption of 
the Gothenburg system, and has nothing to learn from it, except that no 
system of license, by whatever name called, or conducted under whatever 
auspices, interferes permanently with the liquor traffic, or diminishes its 
inevitable evils.” 


574. Dr. McLeod deals voluminously with the subject of local and partial 
prohibition in the United States. 

Conclusion.— Such prohibition of the liquor traffic as Canada has had, 
whether by direct enactment as in the North-west, by local option laws, as 
the Scott Act and Dunkin Act, or by non-issue of licenses because of the 
failure of applicants to secure the requisite number of signatures, has, not- 
withstanding the limited areas in which it has operated, the proximity of 
hostile territory, the opposition of the combined liquor interests of the 
country, and admitted defects in even the best laws, undoubtedly had good 
effect, and points to the greater good that would result from a general pro- 
hibitory law.” 


575. Clauses 4 and 5.—The report of Dr. McLeod discusses the points of 
these subjects. 

Conclusion.— It is impossible, in face of the fact already set out, to come 
to any other conclusion than that the effect of prohibition on the social 
condition of the people would be good, the extent of the benefit conferred 
by it varying with the thoroughness of the enforcement of the law.” 


76. After some historical matter concerning prohibition Dr. McLeod 
sums up: 

Conclusions.—“‘In view of the facts hereinbefore recited, and after 

a careful consideration of all the evidence taken by the Commission, and of all 
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other information and knowledge obtained, the undersigned respectfully 
submits the following as his conclusions i in reference to the whole subject 
which the Commission was instructed to investigate. 

1. “That the House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada made a 
right and wise declaration in relation to the subject when it declared, 
in 1877, that total prohibition is the right and only effective remedy for 
intemperance ; that the House of Commons was right in declaring at the 
same time: ‘that this House is prepared to enact such legislation as soon 
as public opinion will sustain them in doing so,’ and that the House of 
Commons was well advised in reiterating from time to time, as already set 
forth, this declaration. 

2. “That all the information which your Commission has been able to ob- 
tain has made clear to the undersigned that the effect of the liquor traftic 
has been and is seriously detrimental to all the moral, social and material 
interests of the nation ; that the measures employed to lessen, regulate or 
prohibit the traffic have been of value and effective only in proportion as 
they have approximated, in their operation, to the absolute prohibition of 
the traffic in intoxicating beverages ; and that the revenue requirements of 
the country should not be considered a reason for the continuance of an 
- admitted evil, and moreover could be met without the continuance of that 
evil.” 

4. “That it would, therefore, be right and wise for the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, without further delay, to carry out the promise given and give effect 
to the principle stated in its several resolutions, by the enactment and 
thorough enforcement of a law prohibiting the manufacture, importation and 
sale of intoxicating liquor, except for medical, sacramental and scientific 
purposes, in and into the Dominion of Canada.” 


NECROLOGY. 


577. Of the thirty-three ‘‘ Fathers of Confederation” who met at Quebec 
in the month of October, 1864, to frame a constitution for the Canadian 


Union, all have passed away excepting ten. None died during the year 
1894. 


578. Senator Glazier who died in July, 1894, was born in Sunbury 
County, New Brunswick, in 1809. He sat for Sunbury in the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature for some time prior to and after the Union of the Pro- 
vinces. In 1868 he was appointed to the Senate and held that position 
till his death. 


579. Senator Billa Flint died on 15th June, 1894. He-was born in 
Elizabethtown, Ontario, 9th February, 1805. He was appointed a Justice 
of the Peace in 1836, was Mayor of Belleville, Reeve of Elzevir for twenty- 
one years up to 1890, sat for Hastings in the Canadian Assembly from 
1847 to 1851 when he was defeated, and for South Hastings from 1854 to 
1857. He represented the Trent Division in the Legislative Council of the 
Province of Canada from 1863 until the Union of the Provinces, when he 
was called to the Senate by Royal proclamation. 
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580. Hon. Felix Geoffrion died at Vercheres on the 7th August, 1894. 
He was born in Varennes in i832. Married in 1856. Studied the Notarial 
profession and was Registrar of Vercheres from 1854 to 1863. In the 
latter year he was elected to represent Vercheres in the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Province of Canada and remained in the Assembly till Con- 
federation. 

At the first general election after that event he was returned to the 
Commons. He was sworn in as a member of the Privy Council of Canada 
and appointed Minister of Inland Revenue on the 8th July, 1874, in suc- 
cession to Hon. T. Fournier. In consequence of serious illness he resigned 
from the Cabinet in 1876, retaining his seat in the Commons, which he held 
continuously from 1867 to the day of his death. 

In 1874 he moved for a Select Committee of the House to enquire into 
the causes of the difficulties in the North-west during 1869-70, became 
Chairman of the Committee, and wrote the report thereof to Parliament. 
He was one of the oldest members of the House and was held in high 
respect. 


581. Sir Narcisse F. Belleau died at Quebec on 14th September, 1894. 
He was born in 1808. <A lawyer he became attracted to politics in early 
life and entered the Legislative Council in 1852, of which body he was 
elected Speaker in 1857. During the Coalition Government of 1865 he 
was called upon to be Premier and Receiver-General. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald was at the time senior member of the Government. The Governor 
General, on the death of Sir Etienne Taché, suggested that Sir John should 
accept the premiership, but Hon. George Brown, who was also a member of 
the Government, objected, and by mutual consent Sir Narcisse was chosen. 

In 1867 Sir Narcisse was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Quebec, which position he occupied till February, 1873, when he retired 
to private life. He was knighted while he was Mayor of Quebec, after the 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 1860. In 1879 the 
Queen conferred on him the Hees of Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

in all the public positions he filled he bore himself so as to win credit 
and honour. ‘Distinguished as a lawyer and a literary man, his home was 
a social centre of refinement and culture where many notable persons sought 
the society of one who always charmed by his manner and attracted by the 
high qualities of his mind.” 


582. Hon. Christopher F. Fraser, who died 24th August, 1894, was a 
native of Brockville, Ontario. He was born in 1839. His father, a Scottish 
Highlander, was one of the pioneers of the district. He was called to the 
Bar in 1865. In the first Provincial Election after Confederation he offered 
as the Liberal candidate in Brockville, but was defeated. He was again 
defeated in 1871, when he ran for South Grenville. A vacancy occurring 
in South Grenville by the death of the sitting member, he was returned in 
1872, but was unseated on petition. A new election being ordered, Mr. 
Fraser was successful and continued to represent that constituency till 1879, 
when he was elected member for Brockville and represented his native 
town for 15 years. Within a year of his first return to the Legislature, 
Mr. Fraser was appointed a member of the Executive Council and was 
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sworn in as Provincial Secretary. He occupied this post for a few mcnths 
and was then made Commissioner of Public Works, in which position he 
remained for 20 years. Mr. Fraser was an effective debater and was re- 
garded as the leader of the Roman Catholic contingent of the Liberal 
party in Ontario. Among his contributions to the Statute-Book are the 
Factories’ Act, the Compensation to workmen for injuries Act, the Act re- 
lating to the safety of Railway Employees, and other measures. He was 
regarded as a straight-forward, honest and incorruptible public man. 


583. Hon. Senator Amos E. Botsford died on 22nd March, 1894. He 
was born in St. John, N.B., in 1804, and was educated in Sackville, 
N.B. He took a great interest in Agriculture and was President of the 
Provincial Board of Agriculture. One of the first public efforts of the 
present High Commissioner (Sir Charles Tupper, Bart.) was in advocacy of 
the Volunteer movement and his first speech on the subject was delivered 
at Sackville. He found a hearty coadjutor in Mr. Botsford who was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 2nd Battalion, Westmoreland Militia. 

When the Dominion Rifle Association was organized in 1867, Colonel 
Botsford was chosen the first President and continued to hold that position 
till 1871, when he became Vice-President. 

He was a member of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick from 
1833 until the Union, and a member of the Executive Council from 1838 
to 1840. 

He served his Queen and country in many other ways, having been 
Senior Judge of Common Pleas for Westmoreland County, and a Com- 
missioner with Hon. E. B. Chandler in 1836 to settle the boundary line 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1838 he was a delegate to 
Washington, U.S.A., respecting the border difficulties known as the 
Aroostook War, and was taken prisoner by the militia of Maine but soon 
released when his mission was known. During the Government of Lord 
Durham he was a delegate in 1839 to Quebec to discuss matters of general 
interest relating to British North America. In 1853 he was a delegate to 
Washington respecting a reciprocal treaty. In the same year he was 
appointed Commissioner with Col. Robinson, Royal Engineers, and Mr. 
Bouchette to survey and mark the boundary line between Quebec and New 
Brunswick as defined by the arbitrators. In 1855 he moved and carried 
an addition to the standing orders in the Legislative Council of New 
Brunswick, that the public could be present at the deliberations of that 
body, which to that date had been carried on with closed doors. 

In March, 1866, in the Legislative Council of New Brunswick, he moved 
resolutions approving of the Confederation of the Provinces, which, being 
carried, resulted in the defeat of the government. 

He was called to the Senate in May, 1866, and was Speaker of that body 
in 1872 and again in 1880. He was continuously a member of the Legis- 
lature of New Brunswick and of the Federal Senate for sixty-one years. 


584. Hon. Senator Chaffers was born in 1827, and entered mercantile 
life. He sat for Rouville in the Canadian Assembly from October 1856 
till the general elections in 1857. He represented Rougemont in the Legis- 
lative Council of the Province of Canada from 1864 to the Union, when he 
was called to the Senate by Royal proclamation. 

23 
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585. Hon. P. C. Hill died on 13th September, 1894. He was born in 
Halifax, was seventy-three years of age at the time of his death, and was 
a son of the late Captain N. T. Hill of the Royal Staff Corps. He became 
a barrister in 1844, was appointed a member of the Executive Council of 
Nova Scotia in 1867, but was defeated in the first Provincial Elections after 
Confederation. In December, 1874, he was appointed Provincial Secretary, 
and in May 1875, he became Premier and President of the Council in a 
Ministry whose primal idea was complete disseverence of Provincial from 
Dominion politics. His Government was defeated in 1878, when he retired 
from public life. At the time of his death he resided in England and was 
one of the earlier members of the Royal Colonial Institute. He was the 
author of several theological and philanthropic pamphlets. One of his 
most important contributions to theological controversy is a brochure of some 
fifty pages, which ran through several editions and is entitled ‘“ Drifting 
Away,” areply to Professor Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
world.” 


586. Hon. Honoré Mercier, ex-Premier of Quebec, died on 30th October, 
1894. He was born 1dth October, 1840, educated at the Jesuits’ College 
of Montreal, studied law and was admitted to the Bar of Lower Canada in 
1865. 

Mr. Mercier was elected to Parliament for Rouville in 1872, and held his 
seat until 1873, when the Mackenzie Government appealed to the country, 
Mr. Mercier giving place to Mr. Cheval. In 1878 he offered for Parlia- 
ment, the chance presenting itself in St. Hyacinthe, but was defeated by 
six. In 1879 he was invited by Hon. Mr. Joly to fill a vacancy in the 
Executive of the Province of Quebec and became Solicitor-General. The 
Joly administration was defeated in 1879, and Mr. Mercier became leader 
of the Oppositon. In 1887, the Ross-Taillon Government was defeated 
and Mr. Mercier became Premier. On 17th June, 1890, Mr. Mercier was 
again triumphant in the Provincial elections. Accusations of corrupt 
practices having been made against Mr. Mercier and his colleagues, an 
investigation was held, the result of which was that a majority of the 
judges forming the Royal Commission reported that Mr. Mercier was desery- 
ing of condemnation, and on the 15th December, 1891, he was accordingly 
dismissed from the Government. M.de Boucherville then formed a Govern- 
ment. A second Royal Commission made further investigations, and as a 
result of the general provincial elections held on March 8th, 1892, Mr. 
Mercier found himself with only seventeen supporters in a House of 
seventy-three members. He did not take his seat in the session of 1892, 
but did so in the session of 1893, taking however, little part in the dis- 
cussions. 


587. The Right Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G., Premier of the 
fifth Ministry of the Dominion, was born in Halifax, N.S., 10th November, 
1844, and died suddenly in Windsor Castle, December 12th, 1894, shortly 
after being installed a member of the Queen’s most honourable Privy 
Council. He was called to the Bar of Nova Scotia, July, 1865, and 
appointed a Queen’s Counsel in May, 1879. His first political appointment 
was member of the Executive Council and Attorney-General, Nova Scotia, 
which was made in October, 1878, he having been elected a member of the 
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Legislature in December, 1877. He became Premier of his native province 
in May, 1882, resigning and being appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia in July, 1882. This office he held till September, 1885, 
when he resigned on being sworn of the Privy Council of Canada and 
appointed Minister of Justice and Attorney-General of Canada. He was 
first returned to the Commons 16th October, 1885. He took part in the 
Fishery Commission at Washington in 1887 and was created a K.C.M.G., 
for his services. On the death of Sir John Macdonald, 6th June, 1891, he 
was sent for to form a ministry, but declined in favour of Sir John Abbott, 
who formed the fourth Ministry. When Sir John Abbott resigned, owing 
to ill-health, Sir John Thompson undertook the task of forming the Min- 
istry of which he was Premier at the time of his death. While he was 
Attorney-General of Canada he was appointed one of the British represen- 
tatives of the Court of Arbitration, created under the Treaty of Arbitration 
entered into by Great Britain and the United States of America on Febru- 
ary 29th, 1892, for the amicable settlement of the questions which had 
arisen between the countries concerning the jurisdictional rights of the 
United States in the waters of Behring Sea. This court met in Paris, 
France, in March, 1892, and, after many sittings, delivered to the agents of 
Great Britain and the United States the decision of the Court on the 15th 
of August. In this position Sir John Thompson distinguished himself 
greatly and reflected high credit on his native land. 

Our Queen, deeply affected by the sudden death of her Canadian Council- 
lor, ordered the remains to be transferred to Canada by H. M.S. ‘ Blen- 
heim,” and did everything in her power to express her sense of the loss she 
and her people had sustained. The people of Canada, without respect to 
creed or politics, expressed their profound sorrow in every possible way. A. 
State funeral was decreed. The Countess of Aberdeen at a meeting held in 
Ottawa moved the following resolution and made the accompanying remarks : 

“That the Ottawa local Council of Women do tender Lady Thompson the 
respectful assurance of their sincere and earnest sympathy with herself and 
her family in their great bereavement ; and that the Council desire also to 
express their deep sense of the public loss sustained by the country in the 
death of the late eminent Premier of Canada.” 

“‘ Ladies, but few words are needed to present this resolution to you: it 
carries its own force, and we in Ottawa have the best reason to know what 
it means. If the death of our Premier means a blank in the Empire, if it is 
mourned as a personal loss from one end of the Dominion to the other, what 
must it be to the city where he lived his noble, beautiful, simple life, and 
where the weight of his influence and co-operation could always be depended 
upon in support of all that was for the good and happiness of the people? 
We alone of all the cities of the Dominion can know what it means to have 
such aman, such a premier, taken away from our midst; and further, we 
women members of this Council, haveespecial reason to mourn, for we can well 
remember the words which he spoke but a few short months ago from this 
very platform, when he declared his faith in the great career of usefulness 
that was opening before the National Council in Canada, and his determin- 
ation to stand by us at all times and seasons. And these were not mere 
words, as I have good reason to know, for during the inception of our work 
che was at all times ready with his advice and assistance. His faith in our 
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possibilities was unbounded, and his willingness to help in every detail was 
wonderful. Therefore, the keenness with which we feel our loss of him as 
a friend and as a leader, for the country’s sake, and for the sake of our com- 
munity, must make us able to understand in some faint degree all the deso- 
lation of the home that he has left empty. There they can cherish proudly 
the memory of a hero who counted not his life dear unto himself; but the 
measure of the happiness enjoyed in the unity of those beautiful family 
relations of which many of us here have had opportunity to catch a glimpse, 
is a measure, of the present sorrow and darkness. I know full well that 
many prayers have been offered up for that bereaved household, and that 
it will be with full hearts that we venture respectfully to offer to Lady 
Thompson and her family the assurance of the true, deep sympathy of the 
women of the Ottawa Local Council.” 
Lady Ritchie seconded the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 


588. Hon. Senator Tassé died on the 17th January, 1895. He was born 
in Montreal 23rd October, 1848, and educated at Rigaud College in the 
County of Vaudreuil. When he was 19 years of age he was chief editor of 
Le Canada. In 1869 he joined the staff of La Minerve, remaining in that 
position till 1872. He was then appointed assistant French translator of 
the House of Commons, the duties connected with which he discharged 
until 1878, when he became Conservative candidate for the City of Ottawa 
and was returned with Mr. Currier by a large majority to the Commons. 
In 1882, he was again a successful candidate for Ottawa City. 

He was called to the Senate 9th February, 1891. 

He was Canadian representative, with Mr. Cockburn, M. P., at the 
Chicago Exposition, and while on that mission delivered, in answer to re- 
marks of a previous speaker suggesting annexation of Canada, a speech 
which will long be remembered for its patriotic purpose and convincing 
arguments. Senator Tassé’s chief literary works are “The life and letters 
of Cartier,” ‘‘The French Canadians of the West,” and “A comparison 
between Sir John Macdonald and Lord Beaconsfield.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Census Returns.—Ontario Returns.—Manitoba.—Value of farm property in Ontario and 
the United States.—Agriculture in England and other Countries.—Great Britain’s 
Imports of Foods.—Wheat exporting and importing Countries.—Decreased area.— 
Tables, Imports and Exportsof Agricultural products.—Beet root sugar in Canada.— 
Viticulture in Canada.—Tobacco raising in Canada.—Farm Stock.—Quarantine.— 
Experimental Farms.—Dairying. 


589. Looked at with respect to the number of persons directly dependent 
upon the land for a living, agriculture is the chief industry in Canada. In 
it 45 per cent of the population find their means of subsistence and their 
opportunities for the accumulation of wealth. Agriculture is, therefore, in 
Canada a branch of industry of paramount importance. Whatever affects 
it, prejudicially or beneficially, affects directly all other employments. Its 
products constitute one-fourth of the freightage of our railways, and one- 
third of that of our canals. Our mercantile marine depends largely upon 
the products of agriculture for freights, more than one-half of which are 
products of the farm. 

According to the Census of 1891, the area of improved lands in 
Canada was 28,537,242 acres, of which 19,904,826 acres were under crop. 
There were 464,462 acres in gardens and orchards and 15,284,788 acres in 
pasture. The increase in lands under crop in 1891 compared with 1881 
was 4,792,542 acres, or over 30 per cent. Relatively to the whole area of 
Canada the area under crop and in pasture was about 10 per cent. 

There are, therefore, great possibilities of expansion in the future 
even in the older Provinces, while in Manitoba and the organized districts 
of Assiniboia, Alberta and Saskatchewan there are nearly 239,000,000 
acres, which have been brought to the uses of the farmer and the ranchers 
to the extent of 7,832,200 acres. Included in this statement are the ranch- 
ing grounds, which covered, in 1894, 1,298,871 acres, distributed among 156 
lessees. 


QUANTITIES GROWN. 


590. The Census returns of 1891 give the following information for the 


Dominion. A comparison with the Census of 1881 is also given. 

1891. 1881. 
WWE @aihae teeyt y meleece? Sic ise cP a Sin schtick pate bush. 42,144,779 32,350, 269 
Palen a eid Sur on tek ara "17/148, 198 16,844,868 
CEE OMe te Rr PRU Aerie Roh) Se os TR a 82,515,413 70,493,131 
Vcr rl Nem at, eke OTN. hk ae Coe = 1,328,322 2,097,180 
PCa end OC ATG cule Giese Sethe Fs ct ees Bowe ‘ 15,514,836 13,749, 662 
Bre enea.t Nase either ee es oo acs ec poe eee oe 4,886,122 4,901,147 
NOVA, ss Za he9 Ce ie VAC ee ee cl: ve 10,675,886 9,025,142 
PP OURLOCS tats Ate ie es Sa ae, OAR ees oe 52,653, 704 55, 268, 227 
Turnips and other. rootsrn.a iis an bee Ne 49,555,902 48,251,414 
(Grassiandrelover tysc aeckeah taste ce he: a 340,650 324,317 
Prurtereranes,) e.4 , isco. ties. shee . lbs. 68,864,181 45,957,458 
So DECC carer nem: iis dices Sed oon ates ales ase eu a 4,277,936 2,527,962 
Tops coe Acie Gtr ee “1,126,230 905,207 
OE ere ee 0 | Sea a rR RT el NEI tr bush. 137,015 108,694 
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There was an increase in all these articles with the exception of rye and 
Of course the census returns, being taken only once in ten 
years, are an uncertain index of the development of the agriculture of the 
since the years of comparison may be, the one a good year, and 


buckwheat. 


country ; 
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the other a poor year. 


591. The Province of Ontario has yearly Agricultural Returns, 


Legislature of that Province having wisely provided for such returns since 


1882. 


According to these returns the crops of that Province have resulted as 


under :— 


Fall wheat... .. 
Yield per acre 
Spring wheat..... 
Yield per acre 
Barley cee 
Yield per acre 
Oats ii.) aaa 


HP OLB) MRS Caso 
Yield per acre 


ee 


Hystiscetekis ye we, 


ON cru, Dec care re 


ote. | © 0 fe <s) (6, [e) e: 


IES, 


Sa con tc 


Buckwheatawwse yacesuee ate 
Yield per acre...... 0, 


Beans. 


Pe ic 


see tere eee 


Yield per ACTOR oe 


IRObALOCS He tae 


Wield*peracre:m? 4 


Mangel-Wurzels. . 
Yield per acre 
Carrots. nah cee oe 
Yield per acre 
Turniws 94, a0 ae 
Yield per acre 


ee 


a ee 


Corn for husking.. ... . 


Yield per acre.... 


Corn for silo and fodder..... 


Yield per acre 
Hay and clover .. 
Yield per acre 


592. The Province of Manitoba has also made provision for the annual 


- econ. sees 


DoD OO Ceti eee 


collection of crop statistics. 


The following figures, published by the Manitoba Government, give the 
area and yield of the principal crops of the province in 1892, 1893 and 
1894, and the average per acre :— 


bush. 


ce 
66 
(a4 
(74 


66 


1894. 


16,512,106 
21:2 
3,367,854 
14°6 
10,980,404 
226 
69,867,716 
30°0 
1,386,606 
15°4 
14,022,888 
17:9 
2,534,335 


17,163, 130 
102°6 
11,532,127 
417-0 
3,716, 140 
332-0 
61,694,487 
418°0 
16,275,352 
60°9 
1,049,765 
9°43 
3,575,200 
1°39 


1893. 
17,545,248 
19°2 
4,186,063 
bye 
9,806,088 
91:0 
58,584,529 
30°3 
994,771 
14°5 
14,168,955 
19°2 
2,380,456 


12,911, B12 
90°5 
8,582,568 
399-0 
2,971,450 
320°0 
56,975,355 
417°0 
14,072,961 
64°8 
1,049,524 
10°95 
4,968,557 
1°79 


1882-94. 


18,087,861 
20°1 
8,051,869 
15°2 
17,427,255 
95°5 
59,793.563 
34:2 
1,565.076 
16°0 
13.982,527 
202 
1,659,616 


3,623,725 
350°0 
47,078,791 
418°0 


3, ay 840 
1°43 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN MANITOBA, 
1892, 1893 and 1894. 


1892. 


Barley eas oh vedere eh AS ROR ane 


Acres. 


875,990 
332,974 
97,644 
10,003 


1893. 


Acres. 


1,003,640 
388,529 
114,762 

12,387 


Acres. 


1,010,186 
413,686 
119,528 

13,300 
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CROPS IN MANITOBA, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


o BS 
oS eRe) 
ale & 
Crops. 1892. 1893. 2x 1894. a 
iS is 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
NNilrea be. ok a eee et Te pees) ut4s403,83D | 15,615,923 lB 6 | 17:172,8838, 1" 17-0 
Oats jode 1 SAT RS PE cocoa Oe 11,654,090 | 9,823,935 | 25°3 | 11,907,854 | 28°8 
IBarleyme asa cee tee ae 2,831,676 2,547,653 22°1 2,981,716 24°2 
Potatoesya Re ENUM E S A Ne 2,000,600 | 1,649,384 | 133°0 | 2,035,336 Toss 


In 1894 the total yield of pease was 18,434 bushels; of flax, 366,000 
bushels from 30,500 acres, showing an average yield of twelve bushels ; of 
rye, 59,924 bushels, and of roots other than potatoes, 1,841,942 bushels. 


593. The Government of the Province of Ontario supplies statistics 
relating to the value of farm property in the province. 


The following is a comparative statement of the results :— 


VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY. 


ae 1883. 1893. 
Earimt LAO Gee ree ce eat ah ees ta wa, ee Ieee F Sn $ 654,793,025 $ 602,664,361 
EMU SG meren eee Miata nr a eter Na on a aye chore Midi) aid 99 163,030,675 200,189,888 
see pV iaa DICTIVCIIUS <0 eM plows a. Gheal SB Petit, 3S SMA Oe ne 43,522,530 51,435,919 
CARY CUSCOCK et Cerin fee Decne ets a's Sante tienen 99,882,265 116,070,902 
FUR ee ee rs ger te Ae a ea ane $961, 228,495 $970,361,070 


It appears that the real property (lands and buildings) connected with 
farming was worth $817,823,700 in 1883, and $802,854,249 in 1893. The 
reduction in value consequent upon the opening up of Manitoba and the 
North-west and the decrease in the price of agricultural produce has 
amounted, in the ten years, to $14,969,451. The percentage of decrease is 
1°83 per cent. 


594. Subject to similar influences are the North Atlantic States of the 
United States. ; 
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During the ten years 1880-1890, according to the census of the United 
States, the decrease in values of farm lands and buildings was 9:4 per cent, 
as the following statement shows :— 


VALUE OF FARMS AND BUILDINGS. 


STATES. 


VTA TIGNES ies cee NI Richtee Lire ets. ole rated 
New Hampshire 
Wicrmont manne 

Massachusetts .... Aes 
PuHOdS “lslang Sek odes ween os ge ke 
Connecticut 
Nery MOT its Basie we eee eee 
ING Wid CLBEV (> ck uit aes dase 

Pennsylvania 


a <@ al Cirelce! silo) le. i.e oo) ater 


Une ate) te) bf) te eianise io) ‘leihelieute 


ec meme eee ee ewes anvrens 


OONTAIRO. GE ska aah ote 


1880. 1890. 
$ $ 

102,357,615 98,567,730 
75,834,389 66,162,600 
109,346,010 80,427,490 
146,197,415 | 127,538,284 
25,882,079 21,873,479 
121,063,910 95,000,595 
1,056,176,741 | 968,127,286 
190,895,833 | 159,262,840 
975,689,410 | 922,240,233 


2,803,443, 402 


817,823,700 


2,589, 200,537 


802,854,249 


DECREASE. 


Amount. 


3 
3,789,885 
9,671,789 
28,918,520 
18,659,131 

4,008,600 
26,063, 315 
88,049, 455 
31,632,993 
53,449,177 


264,242, 865 


14,969, 451 


Per 
Cent. 


DHE hH 


— es) OUD BD Ft OURS G3 BO GO 
oO} OUD W CLOT a OruN A 


(Sy) 


eat 


It will be seen that the Province of Ontario suffered less diminution in 
the value of its farm property than any of the States mentioned, to which, 
in order to include the States lying within the same line of longitude, may 
be added the State of Ohio, which, in 1880, had a valuation for farm pro- 
perty of $1,127,497,353, and, in 1890, $1,050,031,828—a decrease of 


$77,465,525, or 6-8 per cent. 


595. Taking the values in implements and machinery, we have the follow- 
ing table, the increase and the per cent of that increase being added :— 


VALUE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


States. 


INT ae yi dae ee, oe ee aes eae 
NewEampshire eau serget sce a: 
DWGIIMONE .ck a ui nel t oe Pe tes ane 
Massachusetts 
ivnode ‘Island att curys ans es 
(lonnecticiiiee ti coed i. aos eee 
New. Y ork 35 ..sses. 
New Jersey 


Oixeh ty Oe eWie. es fel eh ey else Velvet ekeniel ion aka 
eh kepy iy ie), 8 (ole le sere ie ole, (ele) © 


hio. 


ou @ # te) D olin le ewe: Ff epee Tele ele le 


1880. 


4,948,048 
3,069,240 
4,879,285 
5,134,537 

902,825 
3,162,628 

49,592,741 
6,921,085 

35,473,037 

30,521, 180 


137,604,606 


oS eusth tee 9.16 facie eee 


43,522,495 


| 


46,659,465 

7,378,644 
39,046,855 
29,475,346 


146,343,598 


51,435,919 


INCREASE OR 
DECREASE. 


Numerical. 


$ 
551,865 


b++14+4+ 


— 1,045,834 


Per 
Cent. 


tet 


WODON FOLD NE 


b+t+i ++i t+ 
BRATNN ASEH 


+ 8,738,992 | + 6°3 


7,913,424 


In the first eight states there has been an increase of 8:7 per cent. 


Ontario the increase was 18:1 per cent. 
$30,521,180 ; 1890, $29,475,346, showing a decrease of $1,045,834 or 3:4 
Taking the nine states (Ohio added) the increase in the value 
of machinery and farm implements was 6:3 per cent against Ontario's in- 


per cent. 


crease of 1 


8:1 per cent. 
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In 


In Ohio the figures are, 1880, 


596. Taking increase of live stock we have the following table :— 
VALUE OF LIVE STOCK ACCORDING TO CENSUS RETURNS. 


Maine 


Vermont. ... 
Massachusett 


iuhodevlisland: ym ake. 


Connecticut. . 
New York. 

New Jersey. . 
Pennsylvania 


pPotaletmea eed 


States. 


Go ete .wiierle «ele We lis:.6) | lee siiele 9) bi 0 eae is 6 


New Hampshire 


Sp NeWs/R Meena) foh at fopaiiosiien enemys 


noe reeve 


ou a) (6: 4) Sl pie! (eshet ie! « (6) (6) mis Nie’ | sié'ce 


DUG Gy Ee Oscy OF Cai th eOhe tere Cee cunt 


8 
16,499,376 
9,812, 064 
16,586,195 
12,957,004 
2,254,142 
10,959, 296 
117,868,283 
14,861,412 
84,242, 877 
286,040,649 


103,707,730 


99,882, 265 


1890. 


“ai 


18,280,140 
10,450,125 
16,644,320 
14,200,178 

2,364,970 
9,974,618 

124,523,965 
15,811,430 

101,652,758 


INCREASE OR DECREASE. 


Numerical. 


$ 
1,780,764 
38,061 


110,828, 
6,655, 682 


++i +++4+4 


313,902,504 


116,181,690 


116,070,902 


+ 27,861,855 


88,125. | 
1,243,174. | 


984,678 


950,018 
+ 17,409,881 | 


Per 
Cent. 


| 
| 


e 
ODIO OOOO 
De DOO OW OV 


i) 


© 
4 


| 


+ 12,473,960 


+ 16,188,637 


Ht 
bo 
Oo 


| 


+|+ +|+4++14+44+44 


ps 
or) 
iS) 


In increase in value of live stock the province has been excelled by only 
one of the nine states. 
The increase in the eight states was 9-7 per cent and in the province 
16:2 per cent. 


597. As connected with the general question of the depressed state of 
agriculture the following table, being a synopsis of the evidence of witnesses 
examined by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in Great Britain, is 
taken from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society :— 


REDUCTION OF RENT—ENGLAND. 


County Reduction per cent. County. Reduction per cent. 
Northumberland.... 20 to 25 (average). |Hereford........... 20 to 30 
Comberland 7a, -.).2 30 to 40 OTCBB Oe 80 as, 5.3 20 to 40 
CORTE ae eae Choe 10 to 50 ORTOvdRe AW 25 to 50 
hancastersecy wim &--<: 5 to 380 Beriarasee ye. ke ho 90 (one estate) 
DtAtORCMy, Gases. we oe ; LO. tor 25 SST URN ie ata: ocx Up to 70 
ThelCestert aan: tices 40 (average) SSexXG pee Te oe. 25 to 100 
Nottingham ......... 14 to 50 Renta erent ye. os 15 to 100 
Warwick) ee. a0 25 to 60 ISG Nemr ner Ren), 423 (one estate) 
Northampton........ 50 (one estate) TADS eras) owe o> = 25 to 100 
Huntingtons a. 40 to 50 (average) {Wilts .............. 10 to 75 
Derby.5 cc era one £. 14 to 25 Devonehiasir. 6 fed: 10 to 25 
Gloucester’s, aAsen ee | 50 (one estate) Cormwallesi.4/3.5-. 10 to 100 


(Where 100 per cent is mentioned it refers to farms now let rent free, 
the tenants paying only the rates and equivalent of the tithe rent-charge. ) 
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The Quarterly Review for March, 1895, gives the following summary 
account :— 


Produce sold on farms, se INCL GPAM aac es Sha tee £265,392, 900 
do do BBO 4A Nn Who + nae eR NL Geaelceehee 
IDrtherencer i.8 4 ste) eee ea eee rare heen 
Extra cost of imports for producing meat and milk. . 1,640,970 
Losses in food produced on and sold off the land..... 87,710,725 


“The result of agricultural depression for the reatee part of 20 years, 
growing into actual distress towards the close of the period, is here shown 
as accurately as careful calculations can show it. 

“That result is a reduction of nearly 88 millions sterling in the value of 
the produce of the land in the United Kingdom sent to market, average 
yield of corn being assumed. The amount is not absolutely exhaustive, as 
there are no data for estimates of certain items, such as the value of horses 
sold for town use ; but it is as complete as it can fairly be made. There is 
no doubt that absolutely comprehensive totals for 1874 and 1894 would 
show a decrease exceeding 88 million sterling ($428,267,000) in the latter 
year.” 


598. With respect to Russia Sir F. Lascelle reported (March, 1895,) to 
the British Government, at the instance of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, that severe depression exists and that “‘ the recent general fall 
in the price of grain in Russian markets is chief among the various causes 
of agricultural depression.” The farmers there “live in a state of chronic 
debt to the Government. With the general fall in prices from the competi- 
tion of the United States, Canadian, Argentine, East Indian and Australian 
grains, wheat, rye and oats fell rapidly in Russia between the years 1881- 
94. The net change in the average prices at the port of shipment is 
approximately : Wheat, from 127 to 68 kopecs ; rye, 109 to 52, 56 kopees ; 
oats, 74 to 60 kopecs (paper).” These figures represent a drop in prices in 
the case of wheat of 46-4 per cent, of rye of 51°8 per cent and of oats of 20 
per cent. 

With respect to Germany, Sir HE. Malet reports, 26th April, 1895, to 
the Earl of Kimberly: ‘“‘ That a severe depression of agriculture exists at 
the present time cannot be doubted. The unanimous opinion of all the 
parliamentary representatives of the landed interest, both in the Prussian 
Landtag and in the Reichstag, the formation of a distinct agrarian party, 
and the efforts made by that party to obtain some measures of relief are 
sufficient proof of this, and the present abnormally low prices of wheat and 
rye which are admittedly below the cost of production are, in themselves, a 
sufficient reason.” 

Baron von Hammerstein, the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, is quoted 
as ‘pointing out that the depression was common to ali countries in Europe, 
and that the causes were international. Some countries, he said, were in a 
worse position than Germany, and whereas the default in payment of 
interest in Prussia varied from 2 per cent to 6 per cent, it had, during the 
past year, amounted in Russia to about 65 per cent.” The Prussian Statis- 
tical Bureau publishes tables showing that the increase of mortgages in 
Prussia on landed property zn eight years amounted to $318,542,800. The 
Statistical Bureau states that ‘it is unanimously admitted by all serious 
observers that the purchase price of land is, in general, falling.” 
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With respect to the United States, the following, quoted by Mr. Gough, 
reporting to the Earl of Kimberley, sufficiently indicates the condition of 
agriculture in that country :— 

‘“‘ A committee of the United States House of Representatives appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the prevailing agricultural depression has 
recently prepared a report in which it says: 

«Jt is unnecessary for the committee to enter into or dwell upon the 
fact that agriculture is depressed in every branch of this most important 
industry, that the values of land and farm products, unless under excep- 
tionally rare conditions, have depreciated steadily as the purchasing power 
of the dollar has increased. But while the value of property owned by the 
American (United States) farmers has decreased in thirty years from 
nearly one-half of the total wealth in 1860 to less than cne-fourth in 1890, 
of which 30 per cent is now under mortgage, taxes have steadily increased, 
and debts now require four times the labour to be paid off than was then 
required. 

“¢<«The purchasing capacity of the dollar to secure the farmer’s land and 
produce has increased four-fold, while power to pay his taxes and debts has 
remained at a standstill. In 1873 wheat sold for $1.55 to $2.25 a bushel 
in New York ; in 1894 it sold at 50 cents.’ ” 


599. Many measures of relief have been suggested. A royal commission 
has been sitting to consider the depressed condition of agriculture in Great 
Britain. The Imperial, German and Prussian Governments propose 
measures which include the reduction of the land tax, the construction of 
canals, the reduction of railway freight rates, ight railways, further pro- 
tection of the sugar industry, stringent measures for the prevention of 
cattle disease, &c., &ec. 

In France, where there has been a great decrease in the value of farm 
lands,* and where prices of agricultural produce (which began to drop 
about 1880, and have scarcely ceased to decline since) are at a low ebb, the 
government have energetically endeavoured to alleviate or counteract the 
depression by imposing import duties and by other means amounting to 
prohibition of imports of many articles whose free admission would reduce 
the price still further. 

In the United States the Department of Agriculture has endeavoured to 
assist the farmers by keeping them informed of the markets for agricultural 
products in all parts of the world, by the inspection of meat products with 
guaranty of their purity, by giving advice through bulletins on the best 
methods of cultivation, while the several states have been active in efforts 
calculated to widen the intellectual horizon of farmers. The federal Gov- 
ernment has afforded assistance by means of tariffs on agricultural products 
from Canada and other countries. Bounties have also been given on sugar 
production. 


600. Canada has met the difficulty very much in the way Germany pro- 
poses. She has built canals to enable the grains of the interior to reach 
the seaboard at the lowest possible cost for transport. She has aided rail- 


*Sir Joseph Crowe’s report on the agriculture, bounties, and general trade of France for 
1894 
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way construction to the extent of 203 million dollars, contributed by the 
federal, the provincial and the municipal authorities. She has carried out 
a stringent quarantine system to prevent the farmers making losses through 
imported diseases. She has established experimental farms on which to 
conduct researches and verify experiments to test the relative value for all 
purposes of different breeds of cattle ; to direct the manufacture and dis- 
posal of dairy products so that the best articles and the highest prices may 
be secured ; to examine the diseases to which cultivated plants and trees 
are subject, &c., &c. The Department of Agriculture issues bulletins on var- 
ious subjects such as the poultry and egg business. The Department of 
Justice provides against combinations to run up the price of binder twine, 
&c. The Department of Marine attends to the inspection of vessels in- 
tended to carry cattle. The Select Standing Committee of Agriculture 
every year investigates various subjects touching on agriculture and pub- 
lishes reports for general information. In 1894 this committee took evi- 
dence on tuberculosis in cattle, cold storage for butter and for meat exports ; 
Dominion registration of pedigree stock ; rations in stock raising ; agricul- 
tural chemistry ; horticulture; poultry management ; entomology in rela- 
tion to farm and garden ; dairy production in Quebec ; cattle and dairying in 
the North-west Territories, and instituted close examinations of the experi- 
mental farms in order to see in what directions their usefulness might be 
increased. 

The Parliament of Canada has provided a tariff for the protection of the 
farmer against assaults from outside countries and has passed over 20 acts 
intended to assist the farming community. 

The several provinces have been active within their spheres of action, in 
behalf of the farmers, by providing agricultural colleges and in other ways. 


601. The following duties by the Canadian tariff of 1894 and 1895 are 
levied on the products of the farm, including the stock yard, the dairy and 
the orchard :— 


Per 
ARTICLES. B cts.| cont. 
Animals, livin Ne Hie oe cet ote ey a ae 5 cy Nd eg re | or 20 
FAVE Hoes ACC LN EEN: eles Ee A Ae Re de ee ae ec per db. O° CLAY) canes 
Meats, N. BS. dusbarrél tec ie os ves ue ee ae es Bards O20 2e ale aiae ate 
Meats, FRESH sas | eek Ree hole ek ad eee ee Ben ie nm are a Q [OS's Himes reac 
Canned tineats; Were se eae co eee Pa IR Ree vas De ns | 2 oe eee 25 
Mirtton arddambs fresh. fhe oe RE a eee Rice eM cots 0 A yt 8 a 35 
Poultry and‘game 0" 05.5 Nahi ¢ oi). aia eee nan att a . 20 
ardsand ‘compounds.s Gree. nee oc eo eal ee Re ee per lb. | ON0Z hea 
PLOW. eo SP eee Pe hy os ely ae Lie A ES CALE th Se 20 
MSGOS WOK... SUEUR A Sen #8 eh ee Ie a) en Oo 5 oe de oes ea 10 
MEAURETS, - UNGLESSER 4. cage aA dgoh ce 3. cee aT «Re eee a Se 20 
BS S55: SOR ae Gates comet WR TR REE eee oe, ee “per doz. OD 0D2 7 Sevan 
MeUGter oy 6 2g fate ee aE ee ne ete ae per lb. O04 ee 
CHGOSE hacen aie h Wh aes ces te ee arch sien ale cele aan ee O03 cf sen aan 
Condensed mili 7...) sae ee ae ete ae oes Ga: eg ee See - OF 032 1k oe 
PAILS Oo oe oe RN SaaS A ee a ee .per bri. OA0 ai. Gee 
Beams). feu. fark Ae os er ee eee per bush. OD1S a ee ee 
SRC WOR sora. ciuals age Pac be Aas ee bas ath ee eee an YY QO Sala: eee ee 
Pease 65's Wh Geto’ salund epetlare easier IRM: te DA Sc Ue cele RR So Te ae i OAC gs cee 
POEAEOOS? AS Pose Roce sas Sie anne Laat eo a ae eae em os Ole 
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PRODUCTS OF THE FARM—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Rye flotm .. 25... Fri Gi” Wg A UG tiple De ae nae gene ele ED CaS REP per brl. O40) eka ees 
RAY me DOT y COU. ee ee RMR TA Sea SES IG gs ee yea Sea inti ZO aie yaks: 
Ver eta Dies wires oridry Salven (eee tome: IRR a aah e's e's cpalek gr tT 25 
IDBEIOY stig bite ae Rea mer eric Ons Ree Katies bas Ws Salas habe pers ushst sth k ae 30 
MEG MACONintens yak etme hc FS 2 on 2 he . On OTR Yom a 
Puck wheatinonns sae ere eee ys va a ac 55-4 4 0% 8 cregnhola tees per lb DOOR Oi. See Far 
CGE MEA ea eee RE Nik el ees MN oe .per br] ONAD Oe le oe 
CD aiGi pe Wien eae Aces ee poy Poca HPAES Relat es hate ie Ss oe a per bush Ue CU See 
Watmeaby. be Ata tan ae. BU tee Hat) ete Seeeeieeh ss u f ,1) en Tole td oe Re eee - 20 
Bid ater Srp gpl oti Ra ati nea al Sp Aico lal ch AA ROM IRD eh oh per bush. OF LO a ees 
WAYS RUDO NAS 6 ATS Tce cr SRB), aloe Neon en OOS © 0 A aE per bri. Oe 7 ORM Saeed gs 
PISCUILS Me ec es ee ee th dak: ified > IR > SL 25 
PARC EMOCOGE: MN Riis Genes rs TL Seat Rael L ly 4g hibcky eee ...per lb OV OU te Sea tete 
DOcle Mar  hOlle OGr scare al de Sd Bile iba og 2a ac ba A large pkgs. tt fin. cc 2s 10 
ry Fe RT a Oc Se a SE MCAD SAITO Wage pte 25 
PDomiciboce ms UCs lin ree tne Oe Ce mine Mee os «ka the ee per bush. OO Tana. 2m) ah: 
Tomatoes, corn, beans, &c., In cans...............- Aes inka toe per lb. Oui asic tease) 
Pickles, &c DA Bhires giiteaites ah acme tebe Bo N Poche 5 eon Sak ee leas MeN R pee git A eet. Warne eA ao 
ITO Diesp! fA PO aie a ae BPA feet aid es eae ee per bush Op Ea gruel ree es 
LOPS: at ee SERRE VA Rah Maire rig hh AS 8, (Ua UE woe sber Eb: 0 06 
BIRO Rr ITAA NLP oc Walp UMy ht ay eeunety cas ucs Ge he's ra sah PR eg each. O).03 3) cee 
pGrape vies, eooseberty Dushes 1Gus sje, ood ots ae ee ade vines eee ieee o's Preys 20 
IAI TEC NT OLeeels teres fate Oo neler auc de cee sees rene per lb. OSO2t ie ue 
Cranberries. plums and quinices fo... se 650i) 5h ak Der busnzitt, cUae. uy 
ples PaTICH UG: Wet tae aie, ce asdohs PIR Cp Ae aR Ene Cy a | wa eee an 25 
(OVA DOSIa ta tle wie te RMS Se A Shen cyt Als ute ie aeeaaie Mane a ts per lb Oy QOL aa ae 
RSLS ask. os al ta Be gs RE a ea Ni 2 — OF OLR i it ae 
SITU Op CANSciyermh hes AU. ch. 2: behets 25). SAE a kee tg OF OZ. die 
Fruit preserved i BD SLRS scat se ime nats is cate il acs eR es per gall. 2 OOM Tete ac 
PELs PA eNO Cope ieee PPR c, Sal eBid via 4 sides oa rele clee! Wee per Ld: OP O54 le ent. 
Eloney ss ey ee EMR Alora vee i Ot ae Pea Ure take, Oy aS 5 943 OL O52 jeter wen ee: 
MTS GIRO I Og ie aU 8 2 0 AN UR ae Na SEN RE) 02 010d ha a eG a COP ee RU 20 
Cider, not clarified nor refined.............. OMT ja ote elt per gall. | OQ" OD i) nee trees 
‘¢ clarified or refined..... Sy be hr ANN 8 555 pee SUN RR a PE es e OTS eet pga 


The following goods are prohibited absolutely :— 
Oleomargarine. Butterine. Similar substitutes for butter. 
602. The following articles used by farmers in their business are ad- 
mitted free :— 


Animals—horses, cattle, sheep, swine and Indian corn for ensilage. 


dogs, for improving stock. Oil cake and similar feeds, 
Bees. Rennet, raw or prepared. 
Bones, crude. Sawn lumber, not dressed or on one side only. 
Blast furnace slag. | Laths, palings, fence posts, &c 
Domestic fowls to improve stock. Seedling stock for grafting. 
Guano, bone dust and other animal and veg- Seeds, beet, carrot, flax, turnip, mangolds, &c. 
etable manures. Locust beans and meal for feed. 


There are also on the free list articles so largely consumed by farmers 
and their families as tea, coffee, and sugar up to Ne 16 Dutch standard, 
while refined sugar is only subject to a duty of =, of a cent, less than 3 
of a cent per pound, 
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603. Duties on other articles largely used by farmers were also consider- 
ably reduced by the tariff of 1894, among them being agricultural imple- 
ments, mowing machines, self-binding harvesters, harvesters without bind- 
ers, binding attachments, reapers, sulky and walking ploughs, harrows, cul- 
tivators, seed drill and horse rakes from 25 to 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
binding twines from 25 to 124 per cent and rove for making such twines 
to 10 per cent and barbed wire to # per cent per pound. 


604. From this rapid review of what Canada has done to guard her 
agriculture from harm to as great a degree as possible in the great struggle 
that has been going on between the farmers of the United States, Germany, 
France, Russia, the United Kingdom, India, Argentina, Australia and 
other countries to establish the “survival of the fittest,” it will be seen that 
no efforts have been spared to maintain the agriculture of Canada on a firm 
footing. 


> 


GREAT BRITAIN’S IMPORTS. 


605. During 1894 Great Britain, more largely than ever, drew her food 
supplies from outside countries. 

There was an increase in her imports of wheat, barley, oats, beans, corn, 
cattle, sheep, fresh and salt beef, mutton, salt pork, bacon, hams, lard, 
rabbits, unenumerated meats, butter, cheese, condensed milk, fresh fish, 
eggs, onions, fruit and raw vegetables. There was a decrease in the imports 
of pigs, peas, fresh pork, preserved meats, margarine, poultry and game, 
hops and potatoes. 

In 14 items the previous record was broken, viz., wheat and flour, barley, 
beans, fresh beef, mutton, unenumerated meats, eggs, cheese, condensed 
milk, onions, apples, fruit (various) and vegetables (various.) 


606. The following statement gives in some detail the imports into the 
United Kingdom to meet the demand for food, during 1894 :— 


ARTICLES. | 


Quantity. Value 

Animals, Living. (fortGod) Shaan. el Senn eae No. 960,045 44,237,455 
Wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, Indian corn and 

VUPO\GT parte te AR eae eS Meet etc We giclee Las Ay. ALN A cwt. 178,466,116 232,297,429 
(Dressedsments tx, 3. 24: : Meta hatin eee ree oh ate 10,718,870 110,594,951 
hler ce reer STO Sta 2 SEMPRE Ua eat ie 2,574,835 65,489, 268 
WY caved: halt shoppe nse eer Ope aR AS MIR ad Oe OC smu . 1,109,325 14,818,075 
Woes eR OE on Reet ra pees alas tee Ca iy 2,266,145 26,644,708 
LLoyd aga Osea oh ac ols Ue NCE hohe oh fabian ILS bs doz 118,769,680 18,426,801 
1 21) 0 Pee MLO OE rts Rica NE Gt aa | A oe ee ee A cwt 2, DOO. OUT 12,882, 456 
PGC LAW ots coh uM ee ae bush 17,383,774 26,816,526 

ODS Biss a chive etek aust eee ee oor en cwt 189,155 3,768,639 

[16 CI Ol CoRper AR Eid nhs 6! SRE aca Baie al iy 1,400,516 18,424,292 
Milk (condensed or preserved)................5- ee 529,465 5,252,277 
IGA TOES acco ty, canal oie tackere at ip Ne CON seed a os 2,703,803 5,013,110 
COTLONIS 5. 28, Soe A Re bush. 5,288,512 3,723,195 
Meretables,. unenumerated it Sew.) ideo ei aol ee eM oe oor ie «ee 5,306,467 
Poultry and came: eh cena a 5 Rca ie teh ue See armani ne i aesh. at eae 2,340, 469 


$591,036, 118 
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In addition to these articles there are rice, spices, sugars, molasses, 


chicory, cocoa, coffee, fruits, tea, spirits, wines 


and tobacco. 


In all, the imports of articles of food and drink enumerated amounted to 
$843,500,000, of which $47,500,000 were exported, leaving the net food 


and drink bill paid to outsiders in 1894 to be $796,000,000. 


607. The billin 1893 paid to outside countries amounted to $858,500,000, 
of which $53,500,000 were exported, leaving the net bill for foods and drinks 


paid to outsiders $805,000,000. 


608. It would appear as if Great Britain imported $9,000,000 less of these 


articles in 1894 than in 1893. 


Much of the apparent decrease is due to decreased prices. 


quantity, the actual fact is one of increase. 


Judged by 


609. The following table gives the quantities and values of the articles 
named, and is compiled from the trade returns issued by the British Gov- 


ernment :— 


IMPORTED. 


W heatwbarleye Hours GG ai coe sco 
‘Wresseatm cate wee ee eee chine 
Butter. 


Cheese 


SAD) Ile owe) ia! ei t= egies) o @ot co" re 
eyiye fo) | Vel pikesinitel.e tetas) 6] afte ‘es! ols ie. -eliei "6" \e) (ayo je! 0! le, ‘e).'s, 0 fel e| fw! is 101s) te) Ve telin 
OOM Cee ONC) CLG Ca) Obert teat Oh ant Ch CINCIAC ACHR Coa Amt Mi YOR he TSEC aie 7c 
Woe) aicat te) -akelial) i) .6)(s) (ee at wr witel aise 616) 6). 6,10) felis) ereile "Oke -a{lelie. 6! 9) elie: <0 Wee ye: felts 


4) lease! ele) ss Lelis ‘seh is\/s 7's /a\)ee! ip! sia, © eel \ei we) eens 


Wheat, barley, flour, &c 
Dead meats 


allele" st is eer (als Welle Vel @\e-.¢.l¢i¢ 662 6) = a. 6) (v5.14 lenge 
Wisp ele! |) 6) Siue/ vhs de! e) » (Qe ve/ere. ie ese #0 6. 6 6 ie, = 8 6 


Margarine....... 
heese. 
d ERE ORY ROS o: 5 Se RI SRE cao a a ae cena a, Pay. 6 PA 


ainitel Mipiie wis! s) ep. 6s) S20) fs 16) si fe elieitel ¥ Mouse] sie) 6 ecu, 's «© 5 9 9's: 16 © 6 \erepiete 


Quantities. 


Cwt. 


161,892,419 
9,408,487 
9,327,474 
1,299,970 
2,077,462 
1,278,180 
1,041,658 

204,392 
1,118,106 


180,648,148 


Values 
for 
Customs. 


£ 


50,692,369 
22,331,504 
12,753,593 
3,655,344 
5,160,918 
801,434 
1,881,317 
1,141,294 
2,808,594 


101,226,367 


178,466,116 
10,718,870 
9,574,835 
1,109,325 
2,266,145 
1,525,617 
1,030,360 
189,155 
1,400,516 


199,280,939 


47,732,349 
22,724,990 
13, 456,699 
3,044,810 
5,474,940 
778,237 
1,868,843 
774,378 
2,758,416 


98,613,662 


Reduced to tons and dollars, the statement stands :— 


LS Oor aaa so eagecls s 10,116,296 tons valued at $492,634, 987. 
ROA eas 2 A 5 11 "159, ao 479, 919, 821. 
TBO Sete eho es Value per ton, $48. o 

MOA en Spd, 


43.0 
Decrease, 1894, $5.69 or 11 7 per cent. 
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610. Of wheat, wheat-flour and other grains, Great Britain imported 
9,065,975 tons valued at $6,702,862 in 1893 and 9,994,102 tons valued at 
$232,297,429 in 1894. In 1893 the value was $27.21 per ton and in 1894 
it was $23.24 per ton. The reduction in price was, therefore, 14°6 per cent. 


611. Of dressed meat she imported 526,875 tons in 1893 and 601,772 tons 
in 1894. In the first named year the value was $206.27 and in the second 
$184.24 per ton, a decrease in value of 10°70 per cent. 


612. Of butter she imported 130,338 tons in 1893 and 144,260 tons in 
1894. The value in the first named year was $476.20 per ton and in 1894 
it was $454.18, showing a decrease in value of 4°6 per cent. 


613. Of margarine she imported 72,798 tons valued at $244.38 a ton in 
1893, and 62,122 tons valued at $235.39 per ton in 1894, a decrease of 
3°7 per cent in value. 


614. Of cheese she imported 116,338 tons in 1893 and 126,744 tons in 
1894, valued in 1893 at $215.89 per ton and in 1894 at $209.92 per ton, 


a decrease in value of 2°8 per cent. 


615. Of eggs she imported 110,459,860 dozens in 1893 and 118,769,680 
dozens in 1894. The imports of 1893 had a value of 17:07 cents and those 
of 1894 of 15:51 cents per dozen, showing a decrease of 9:1 per cent in value. 


616. Of fish she imported 129,911 tons in 1893 and 143,135 tons in 1894, 
having the value of $100.50 and $90 per ton respectively, a decrease of 
10-45 per cent in value. 


617. Of hops she imported 11,446 tons in 1893 and 10,592 tons in 1894. 
The value in 1893 was $485.27 per ton and in 1894 it was $355.80 per ton, 
a drop of 26°6 per cent. 


618. Of lard she imported 62,614 tons valued at $218.30 per ton in 
1893, and in 1894, 78,429 tons valued at $171.16 per ton, a decrease in 
value of 21°6 per cent. 


619. Of fruits she imported 13,231,532 bushels in 1893, valued at 
$21,408,193, and in 1894, 17,383,774 bushels with a value of $26,816,526, 
or $1.62 per bushel in 1893 and $1.54 per bushel in 1894, equal to a de- 


crease of 5 per cent in value. 


620. Of potatoes she imported 158,375 tons in 1893 and 151,413 tons in 
1894, the value being $27.87 per ton in 1893 and $33.10 per ton in 1894, 


an increase in value of 18-7 per cent. 


621. Taking the several articles the reduction in prices was :— 


Per cent. 
Cereals and other grains........ NE NE taal) <8 CARPE EELS. lt A he 14°6 
Dressed Meats eee hae a Sha ase oe me cae a 3 Ue le See a 10°7 
Batter onic ye Wee Foca, Gree ee ee ns ec Aree, 4°6 
Margarine..... ME Raa NTN Se: RI A gt, esate 3°7 
Cheese! oct 9 Ser hie a nae reir Sane ter le tenes Beata aed ae SE Oe, ee 2°8 
TLRs rien eere NH clateehted ay Ck Se ae eat aie ee ides Saad eee, hee 
A Cie) seen ghee (ts oer See tare, dee ee ree tet 23 ts E ee Cake Zhan 10°4 
FLOPS Aad he Sts 8 Wick a Ae Som as OPN dh or 9 eee rae Se 26°6 
Dard So eee See Oo eae oe a ate eee ee ne een 1 eee 21°6 
Bruits J Fe le Sales ae, Bae oe ote, WE es a AE PL NTO 2, Cte ee 5°0 
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622. Analyzing cereals and grains, we have the following results :— 


: Price |Price in 1894 
ee Year.| Quantity. Value. 
per cwt. |+ or — 1893. 
cwt. $ $ 

pyaar io eee leg 2") 1303: 65,461,988 102,540,802 1.56 
1894. 70,126, 232 91,301,124 1.30 —16'7 p.c. 

Wiheatiilours,. «paints As ad: 1893. 20,408,168 47,506,015 2.33 
1894. 19,134,605 38,907,408 2.03 —12'8 p.e. 

Barleye seen reer ste 2 1893. 22,844,562 28,110,027 1.23 
1894. 31,241,384 34,507,484 yas, —10°6 p.e. 

Wate mene Cet cS eae 1893. 13,954,986 20,916,865 0) 
1894. 14,979,214 18,980,467 1.27 —15°3 p.e. 

IE CASGi em pee vc see hype bare 1898. 2,302, 443 3,549,231 1.54 
1894. 2,272,623 3,149,677 1.38 —10°4 p.e. 

| AiSigt © Soe Meningie nee 1893. 3,946,985 5,487,453 de39 
1894. 5, 259,895 6,551,001 1.24 —10°8 p.e. 

Paydirt Covi. Fork iad lok oes 1893. 32,902,508 38,410,794 LZ 
1894, 35,365,043 38,700,891 1.09 — 6'8p.c. 

Dedianel eal ee ks eee, 1898. 70,784 181,672 2.56 
1894. 87,120 995577 2.28 —10°9 p.e. 


In wheat there was an increase in the quantity imported in 1894 of 
about 7 per cent, and a decrease in the sum total paid of about 11 per cent. 
This is equal to a decrease in price of 16°7 per cent. 

In wheat-flour there was a decrease in quantity of about 6 per cent, and 
in the amount paid of about 18 per cent—a net decrease in price of 12°8 
per cent. - 

In barley, the quantity imported showed an increase of 8,396,822 cwt., 
and the value an increase of $6,397,457, the decrease in price being 10°6 
per cent. 

It will be seen that the largest reduction of price was in wheat, and the 
next largest in oats, and that all the cereals and grains suffered a heavy 
depreciation, while cheese and butter had a comparatively small decrease 
in price. 

The great fact of the year is the general decrease in the prices of articles 
of food, and the accentuation of this fact is seen in the greatly depreciated 
value of wheat. 


623. Taking into account the chief countries of the world the annual 
consumption of wheat is estimated at 55,115,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each, 
or 1,837,200,000 bushels of 60 pounds each. 

The countries consuming the most wheat are the United States and 
France, the consumption being about the same for each. India comes 
third. These three countries consume half the total production of the 
globe. The United Kingdom consumes only one-tenth of the world’s pro- 


duction. 
244 
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Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy together consume one-fourth of the 
total production in about equal proportions. 

Germany consumes the least wheat of the larger countries of western 
Europe. 


624. On a per head basis the positions are changed. France stands at the 
head with 551 pounds consumed by each inhabitant. Belgium comes next 
with an average of 388 pounds per inhabitant. The United Kingdom and 
Italy each consume 291 pounds per head. The United States consume 270 
pounds ; Austria-Hungary eats up 236 pounds; the Netherlands and Den- 
mark about 180 pounds; Germany 142 pounds, and Russia, about 110 
pounds. India, and Norway and Sweden have the least per head con- 
sumption. 


625. In order to meet requirements the countries consuming wheat have 
first of all their own production. 

The United States is the largest wheat-producing country in the world. 
Its production is between one-fourth and one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. It exceeds that of France by 200 million bushels yearly, taking the 
average of four years, and France consumes almost as much wheat as the 
United States. 

India produces within a million of bushels as much wheat as Russia, 
and these two countries furnish, like the United States, between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the world’s production. 

Austria-Hungary, India, Russia, France, Germany, Italy and the United 
States supply about three-quarters of the wheat required. 


626. By continents, in 1893, the North American continent supplied 19 
per cent, the South American 3-4 per cent ; Europe 60 per cent ; Asia over 
14 per cent ; Africa 1-5 per cent, and Austria 1:7 per cent. 

Italy, Germany and the United Kingdom produce together about the 
same quantity of wheat as France. 


627. Taking the production by countries according to the high or low 
price of labour employed, we have India, Russia and Argentina* producing 
about 670 million bushels and exporting about 150 million. 

These have somewhat over one-third of the exchange needed to meet 
deficiencies. 


. 628. In the United States, the states of Arkansas, Tennessee, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota are the states 
in which from a variety of causes the cost of wheat-growing is lower 
than in the other states. These eight states produce about 30 per cent of 
the total wheat produced in the United States. 
The effect of low-priced labour and low cost generally of production upon 
the average price of wheat must be great. 


*Respecting Argentina, Mr. Peel, second secretary to the British Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, writes to Earl Kimberly (May 14th, 1895), ‘‘ No other country in the world can pro- 
duce a quarter of wheat more cheaply. Tne actual cost of producing and delivering at 
station, together with the hiring expenses of a family, bags, threshing and cartage, may 
perhaps be set down in a good year at 9 shillings a quarter.” 
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629. The decreased area sown in wheat is very considerable. The follow- 
ing table shows the diminished acreage of wheat in the United Kingdom :— 


foe Es Area in Wheat. —— Area in Wheat. 
Acres. Acres. 
OO grist cerns s 2.4 cea eemey cies D040: Col | TOS Tet ameeit a. Ho) eee b 2,967,059 
Giger cae), |. och See. ers DOT OLS e- |LOG ct caine sits Se kA 3, 163,899 
SOO. Sea Ce ee eee SOL a0 t) LOS Su), aLeMe eh a hae. ESE, 2,713,282 
ES eee es ee ees Ge SHC Os, 000i LOB4 ane Ele cael dis IED 2,750,588 
STL oo eeaal. Cae eM fo 450 Gob O04). LSS temo toot eee eae 2,553,092 
LO e Ok ee es Dome Del) | S86 A ewca meee. tect 2,357,894 
Hoy Ieee eee ie BO ee. ea mene 3:07 0,209 "> |188l ee eaeee > DED ae ee 2,387,518 
UY RS 9 te Re Coma oe SB, COU a Ola | LOS a seamen erent eee as 2,668,226 
BCS) Meee Pa et 3,014,088 SL SSO ee een i reel ata 2,544,549 
TS 7 OCR eRe) eee. kde ae OL2D.042. 11600 pane Ac ae ty Oe 2,483,595 
1 taAT( Gay Seat haath 9 A fe Soak ODOT OO Le ee meaereee eas eens 4 oe 2,392, 245 
DLO. sets chet REN ho eee SOL (OLS (1802 Aepaae eas Tea etek. 2,298, 607 
iA a Hone But (A ak ey, 056,428" i BOS peter ein ls «arti 1,955,213 
OCU oe ee eran eal SANGO. 80). 11 S04 ewer + Pawan als 1,980,228 


630. Dividing the period from 1870 to 1893 into three periods of eight 
years each the yearly averages are as follows :— 


SOC OULS AM etd once erlate 4 eas Mee 59 aE a pe eae 3,611,971 acres. 

Tycigs WON veto Be OL Waka ge aren 9 ROuramene fy Oh AS tho: PRL ae 2,990,493 5 

PEGOM OM Seek cat Rone. Wea Uae Oe tps pee 2,385,981" 34 
SOE RETR SARTO Dre Ome | PEC E COR UE) U4 aa 1,980,228 . °< 


This decrease, 1,818,450 acres, in the acreage of wheat is not caused by 
the area being devoted to other grain crops, for their acreage (including ' 
pease and beans) was 7,981,390 acres in 1870 and only 7,215,967 acres in 
1893, a decrease of 765,423 acres in the 24 years. 

Nor has the space been taken up with ‘“ green crops,” for their acreage 
fell from 5,107,135 acres in 1870 to 4,462,755 acres in 1893, a decrease of 
644,380 acres. 

There was alsoa decrease, though smaller, in hops, flax, clover and grass 
under rotation and arable fallow. 


631. In the United States the total area under wheat crop during the 
ten years, 1880-89, averaged 37,279,162 acres. During the five years, 1890- 
94, it averaged 36,814,067 acres, and in 1894 it was 34,882,436 acres. 


632. In Russia the acreage in 1881 was 28,947,011 acres ; in 1883-87 it 
had an average of 28,882,440 acres; in 1892, 32,633,000 acres ; in 1894, 
32,583,000 acres. Improvements in the methods of cultivation have, how- 
ever, resulted in an increase in the yield per acre. 


633. In India the acreage in 1888-89 was 25,911,700 acres; in 1890-91, 
26,576,000 acres ; in 1892, 24,482,000 acres; in 1893, 26,238,000. 


634. In France the acreage in 1880 was 16,978,000 acres; in 1885, 
17,183,000 acres ; in 1880, 17,442,000 acres ; in 1891, 14,226,000 acres ; in 
1893, 17,470,000 acres. 
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635. In the Argentine Republic in 1883, 601,445 acres were under 
wheat ; in 1888, 2,036,254 acres ; in 1892, 3,265,340 acres, and in 1893, 


5,500,000 acres. 


636. For 1895 the indications are a reduced area for France, Roumania, 
the United States, Great Britain and Germany. 
While, however, there has been decreased area in many quarters the pro- 


duction has increased. 


637. An estimate of the world’s supply of wheat for several years is 


given below. 


ment of Agriculture, and other sources :— 


COUNTRIES. 


inibediStatesiae ss: sr aoe 


Canada— 
Ontario s Vee ee ae 


Total, Canada...... 
WLESICG ys. Meret rete? clee 


Total, N. America.. 


SATE yg SR coat ea gh se AeA 
ASR AI A Me. baleen ae 


Total, S. America. : . 


AUStiiaseciel) ce Me es 
 uhgary, 55 Sia re ence 
Croatia & Slavonia..... re 
Boania & Herzegovinia...... 
Deletes wolleee 22) sea 
Baigaria. tee ap ek ere 
IDenmarke is. n. 
Framer ie eens aes ee. 
GOEDADY dics oa aes woe 
GITESb POLELAI Rice dane wee eee 
viebarancls 60 Meee maces nee 


ortugal: ese a a ee 
Roumaniar2.2 Moe eae ae 
TEC UISS 1A ahs ine Kemet ah dee eae gcared 


CRAY ah AMA Cs U0 ee Soe a3 

Pe WISCOPlANG..: 51 kcriee,2 eee eee 
Durkey in Murope eas... ees 
ISG AIG ete Ae k cic stoke Sea 


Bush. 
611,780,000 


32,584,000 
23,196,000 
4,941,000 


60,721,000 
12,000,000 


684,501,000 


33,000,000 
14,000,000 
3,000,000 


50,000,000 


41,071,000 
139,278,000 
7,000,000 
1,800,000 
15,560,000 
40,902,000 
4,666,000 
220,353,000 
85,750,000 
74,401,000 
2,615,000 
5,675,000 
141, 456,000 
3,504,000 
7,000,000 
45,672,000 
170,622,000 
12,681,000 
72,000,000 
5,000,000 
71,349,000 
4,341,000 
400,000 
3,300,000 
30,000,000 
2,000,000 


1,208,396,000 


515,949,000 


It is taken from the Report of the United States Depart- 


=. 


Bush. 


Bush. 
396,132,000 


28,783,000 
14,454,000 
4,945,000 


48,182,000 
10,000,000 


574,131,000 


30,000,000 
18,000,000 
3,292,000 


51,292,000 


50,170,000 
142,013,000 
7,984,000 
2,000,000 
20,748,000 
40,441,000 
5,000,090 
310,814,000 
116,215,000 
60,407,000 
2,214,000 
4,000,000 
115,676,000 
6,200,000 
6,100,000 
60,253, 000 
244,120,000 
24,440,000 
71,266,000 
5,500,000 
82,396,000 
4,560,000 
400,000 
3,301,000 
24,756,000 
2,000,000 


21,731,000 
15,616,000 
4,000,000 


41,347,000 
10,000,000 
447,479,000 


56,750,000 
19,000,000 
5,704,000 


81,454,000 


43,657,000 
160,612,000 
7,315,000 
2,000,000 
17,500,000 
35,987,000 
4,659,000 
277,487,000 
110,048, 000 
50,800,000 
1,666,000 
6,500,000 
135,218, 000 
5,500,000 
5,000,000 
60,188,000 
374,299, 000 
21,554,000 
64,000,000 
8,500,000 
93,500,000 
3,806,000 
300,000 
3,300,000 
24,000,000 
2,000,000 


1,412,974,000 | 1,518,896,000 


1894. 


Bush. 
460,267,000 


20,507,000 
17,714,000 
5,000,000 


43,221,000 
12,000,000 


515,488, 000 


80,000,000 
18,000,000 
6,000,000 


104,000,000 


48,185,000 
140,408, 000 
6,000,000 
1,800,000 
18,500,000. 
30,000,000 
4,600,000 
343,345,000 
114,000,000 
61,038,000 
1,530,000 
6,000,000 
122,959,000 
5,000,000 
9,000,000: 
43,584,000 
366,000,000 
18,000,000 
62,000,000 
8,000,000 
94,000,000 
4,467,000 
300,000 
4,500,000 
25,000,000 
2, 00,000 


1,540,216,000 
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1892. 


Bush. 


206,640,000 
49,000,000 
18,567,000 
15,737,000 


289,944,000 


19,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,252, 000 
8,000,000 


COUNTRIES. 1891. 

Bush. 
nba. ok, Sa 256, 704,000 
Asiatic Turkeys, .\.cge 6. -«. 49,000,000 
PSYOLA Shite sodorit ane tmeioe 20,630,000 
Pa Paes a tMeice Mee eeu." 18,277,000 
TotalsA sieeeecgack | 344,611,060 
Algeria Wiehe Nii: ys) ee 26,184,000 
Cane Colon ye niur wpa ys 2,046,000 
OV DUET etme cise oe ore 11,140,000 
ARDS aAIT) nar gee ie he ie a2 a ae ae 4,256,000 
otal a Airicd,.ase ae) 43,626,000 
New South Wales........... 3,764,000 
ACUOIR A Meets Cente rein oe 13,153,000 
OUP UISLTaliare ac tise tk. 9,696,000 
Western Australia .......... 480,000 
BSI ater hes Rk ee ae 663,000 
ING WA Zeman s es see ek ke 5,904,000 
Oucenslandnn ee ontas vn dae fee 215,000 


33,875,000 


Total, Australia..... 


Recapitulation by 
Continents. 


North America. 684,501,000 


op. wale. (a yetrel a) \u\9\'0'-0 


Souths Americas... ees... 50,000,000 
| Sh by $0) Se akinesia ia 1,208, 396,000 
ONSIELAS Hl tee eee Oem nda, hed "344, 611, 000 
PSCUIICAM 1 et eR oR eC te 43, 626, 000 
JNUISGERLASTA SE an, Peet's). de 33,87 5, 000 


2,365,009, 000 


38,252,000 


4,089,000 
14,110,000 
6,639,000 
305,000 
967,000 
10,581,000 
405,000 


574,131,000 
51,292,000 
1,412, 974,000 
289,944, 000 
38,252,000 
37,096,000 


2, 403,689,000 


37,096,000 


1893. 


Bush. 


268,539,000 
48, 000, 900 
20, 000,000 
16, 477, 000 


353,016,000 


15,000,000 
3,891,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 


31,891,000 


7,032,000 
15,282,000 
9,531,000 
443,000 
1,051,000 
8,642,000 
477,000 


447,479,000 
81,454,000 
1,519,396, 000 
353,016,000 
31,891,000 
49, 458,000 


2,475,694,000 


1894. 


Bush. 


258, 459, 000 
45,000,000 
20,000,000 
16,500,000 


339,959,000 


24,000,000 
3,098, 000 
12,000,000 
8,000,000 


47,098,000 


6,708,000 
15,736,000 
7,557,446 
537,000 
860,000 
5,046,000 
426,000 


515,488, 000 
104,000,000 
1,540,216,000 
339,959,000 
47,098,000 
36,870,446 


2,583, 631,446 


638. Taking ten of the most important wheat growing countries, viz., 
the United States, France, Russia in Europe and Poland, India, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Germany, Spain and Portugal, Argentina and the United 
Kingdom, and adopting the statistical tables of the Corn Trade Year-Book, 
the production in 1880-1 was 1,763,000,000 bushels, and in 1890-1 it was 


1,950,600,000 bushels. 


was 535,454,150 and in 1890-1 it was 599,635,286. 
The population increased 12 per cent ; the production of wheat increased 


10°7, per cent: 


in the production of wheat-would be under 7 per cent. 
Whatever the percentage may be, it appears to be the fact that down to 


1891 production had not kept pace with population. 


In 1880-1 the population of these ten countries 


Taking the official estimate of the United States the increase 


While, however, pro- 


duction failed to rival population the price of wheat fell from $1.78 per 
bushel to $1.12, a decrease of 37 per cent. 
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639. Something is due to the decreased cost of transportation. But this 
would affect all transportable commodities, and while the price of wheat 
during 1871-80 as compared with 1891-93 was as 94 to 57 the prices of 45 
other commodities only show a decrease of 96 to 69. This is for wheat a 
drop of 40 and for the other commodities a drop of 28 per cent. 

It appears, therefore, that increased facilities for transportation and hand- 
ling are not the cause of the decreased price which wheat has specially ex- 
perienced. 


640. Probably the chief factors in the reduced price of wheat are first 
the decreased use of wheat, owing to the very great increase in the use of 
other articles in substitution ; canned goods of all kinds may be mentioned 
in this connection. Second, the increased percentage of wheat finding its 
way to the markets of the world from countries in which labour is low- 
priced ; third, the decreased cost of handling wheat owing to elevators and 
other appliances, and fourth, the great abundance of the crop during the 
years 1892, 1893 and 1894. 

If these are the chief factors the only reason why wheat should bring a 
higher price* is a very sensible diminution of the supply, especially in the 
countries of low- priced labour owing to unfavourable weather, resulting in 
diminished production over a wide area. 


641. The consumption of wheat per head varies in different countries. 
The question is one of great importance in estimating the surplus over for 
distribution to wheat importing countries. In the United States the amount 
was fixed in 1878 at 4:7 bushels per head. But of late years considerable 
doubt has been expressed as to the accuracy of this figure. Recent inves- 
tigation appears to point to a lower rate and the amount of 4 bushels per 
head has been suggested as more accurate. The whole question needs 
thorough investigation. The following is given as the generally accepted 
statement :— 


CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT PER HEAD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Countries. Bushels. 
United esac. 5 Fear ie fie See ene NN eee Pee aI 5°0 
‘ ETANCES Se MEM cls Corey tee kt nae Sh Meany ae at eee oe Sead Seal 
CR IIC HN AS Rta ioe re ty UME RU ge, See MES 8 Meabrc sl ee ia’ Ae FRC y aay 2°5 
RaasSiaic: as Batt oe roe auth Se Cake a? ie eee tes iegied 2 2°0 
Austria-Hungary.,.... GS aes Sobre Ao RL EE RR 3°9 
Lilly.) ea eae eS eon: Be) Sie ke See Ee CIRO Ree Sh ay EO) 
con and sPortwglsy.i6% oie SE eit hate en te 6°4 
Belonamand Holland 42 atti aii) os erate ane eee freee eae © aay 
CALCU VIE bE Ae acai. Seber a. 4 tel i see Ree ee 1°4 
TPorkeyitt occ tel ue: ane Ohh el Meee er 
Uinited States iad Wis heme annem > FRU een Rites 4°83 
Canadas 3) dr debe ae ince SCxcpdlh havaianas £73 Ae | A eae OED 
Australia. . BTY AS Son DD Wed oe Se RR Beer asics Yk ae Th ieee a 
New South Wales’ tet h SK Oe AA. CN Ed 2) oe aes Se ee 5°8 
‘Vietortass 5 ae seeie. vicnacdt ih Sei iy ae EER teen ih 2h ate OY oe 5'0 
Southern sA User ees Lk (sala ck nc aeet cae Maes Guy Sian nes Goa 6:5 
Queenslanders ee Pes TAS tie ere eeu ere Ph one wu 0 
Tastnanna eich ole Ei ak Cae ee ee ts ee C3 
New. Zealand. Gays st leas) Mace eee ed tied Be Ie eek 


*During April and June, 1895,the price of wheat rose rapidly owing to the anticipated 
short production. 
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The consumption of wheat in Canada, no doubt varies in different parts. 
In Manitoba, the official estimate a short time ago was six bushels per head, 
which is likely to be near the mark, both for that province and for some 
portions of the Territories. In Ontario and Quebec it has been reckoned 
at not over five bushels. In the Maritime Provinces wheat is to a certain 
extent displaced by cornmeal, but the fishermen are large consumers of 
wheat, so that the average is maintained. Rye is used in a constantly 
decreasing quantity. 


642. The United Kingdom is by far the largest importer of food products 
and takes nearly one-half the available export of wheat from the wheat- 
exporting countries. 

In 1892 Mr. Stephen Bourne, from tables of comparison between the 
years 1876 and 1891, arrived at the conclusion that of Great Britain’s 
33,000,000 inhabitants in 1876, 18,000,000 might be deemed to be provided 
with food for home resources, and 15,000,000 from foreign supplies, and 
that in 1891 of 38,000,000 inhabitants, 16,500,000 depended on home and 
21,500,000 on foreign supplies, or in other words that in 1876, 46 per cent 
and in 1891, 55 per cent of the food consumed in the British Isles came 
from abroad. On that estimate every inhabitant in those islands is depen- 
dent upon foreign supplies for his food for one hundred and eighty-nine 
days in the year. Lord George Hamilton recently said: “This process 
must continue, and if its development during the next twenty years is as 
rapid as it has been in the past, in little more than a score of years home 
produce will have receded from being less than one-half of the total supply 
of food to less than one-quarter. 


643. These facts show the permanent value of the market of Great 
Britain to countries like Canada, so large a proportion of whose inhab- 
itants make their living from the farm. The British market is, also, one of 
the few open to the world without tariff charges. 


644. The following table gives the import duties on wheat and flour in 
European countries :— 


CounrtTRY. Wheat, Grain. Wheat Meal and Flour. 

Portia creer ieee es hess ce Sear tect, Prohibitedevsys ee: Prohibited. 
SS ODIT Gy, eI Wry As ge Satie 19: CUBS DOINOW Vara ts cs >: $1.31 per cwt. 
Yanice Pee ewer oe oe Ree aes IGG ets gee eee tegen $1.094 to $1.58 per cwt. 
pea pike Ne 2) ic NAIR ee RS De 693 cts. i Lik 2 oi eae a per cwt. 

OLIIAM Vane ee Geant eee his 424 cts. Ai cet) eee anaes cts. 
Austria-Hungary ....%:.<).. Bee 4oer Obs... So PMD ema an, i 91 cts. be 
GVOC COM retin Ti eae Ca BOA CUS). (Pea Pt d1 cts. i 
DWE erie sve agi. 's6 se AE |17 cts. ea his aes Cae 34 cts. : 
Switzerland. 3 cts Rr eb poamee as) 8, 193 ets." 

OUW Byre ca eee an ees es Ce nities hee 3 cLs Ry Cae Soe Losvetec ae: 
Russia 1S A Gee ree Ome og Boece mk GEE Ce 1 Ana ian 49 cts. i 
FROuntanIA. eer Pee ad oo ge ke OCR Se epee aaatiat $1.184 
ACGTIRCY Ve cit Waee ates fo aur SUN tai s '8 per cent ad valorem ..... 8 per cent ad valorem. 
Bulgaria... cect. 3. aurts ahs aah 8% AO tei eae fe 8s ; 
Denmark Se oe eee | el PAR Beas BNA Pe ct, Same Free 
Elollarid |...) emeeneas oo Rctni ec ahs cme ee lk Schaield Gaia ae eS 2 bens 
Beloruimis: «ic. Wied sin ss aiptoaies Pee ahs age ‘ik ea CAE a shi 
United Kingdom....... a desi a0 lA aR REE ark Angi UN Rh “< 
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IMPORT DUTIES UPON BARLEY AND OATS IN EUROPEAN 


COUNTRIES. 
Country. Barley. Oats. 
POP GU CALM ca UP PEONEE Ve VE Gate eee > cha 89 cts. per cwt Pe ots stay 89 cts. per cwt. 
ey OS NC Se Meta Wits one EME ile Ad CUS Maem gc S28, art ts ote 434 cts. ‘‘ 
I FACC. aac Ae Crea es. Sian et 29 cts. CO a a ae 37 cts. “hy 
TRARY 2 stro Nec tee ne tens Rees es 11 cts. i OS DPE aoe robs, 26 i ie 
Germany | tusks atu eee eee. oe Dab ict! Meares. Fo eu ee 34 cts. Ee 
Austria Huameary..).. 0 4-4 aaa: word LSs Cts oa ee scs:, t. onal LS Obese en. 


645. The following figures, published by the United States Government, 
give the area and yield of the principal crops in the United States in 1894, 
with the average yield and value per acre :— 


| 
Value | Yield | Value 
Area Total 

=e? . Value. er er per 

of Crop. | Production. Bosh él ee pulinars 
Acres. Bush. $ | Cts. Bush. } $ cts. 
COTTE bic CAL 62,582,269 | 1,212,770,052 554,719,162 456 19°4 | 8 86 
FA VETARC. abst: ieee 70,684,134 | 1,602,170,837 675,872,820 42°2 22°7 | 9 56 
Wheat .......... ..| 34,882,486 | 460,267,416 | 225,902,025 | 49:1] 13:2] 6 48 
PANELAVE., oes ee 4 36,814,067 476,678,028 321,886,335 67°5 12°9 | 8 74 
Watsrutek ileus a. 19° 2750235553 662,036,928 214,816,920 32°4 24°5 | 7 95 
AWETAQ EG ek See 4, 26,674,730 644,788, 356 213,201,475 Bo ul 24° 2el 27 99 
EVO Se eee a a eee a 1,944,780 26,727,615 13,395,476 50°1 13°7 | 6 89. 
IBATICY eur ee Basie diy sk 61,400,465 27,134,127 44°2 19731778700 
Buckwheat... ©. .... 789,232 12,668, 200 7,040,238 55°65 16°05) 8) 92 
otaboee: oc seek anes 2,737,973 170,787,334 91,526,787 53°6 62°4 | 33 42 
PODACCO ABE aiid Salusckde 523,103 | 7+406,678,385 |. 27,760,739 +6°8 | +777°4 | 53 07 
Pay iin ta ep he eee 48,321,272 $54,874, 408 468,578,321 | $8°52 sD oh Wn ier 


* Average for five years (1890-1894). + Pounds. + Tons. 


The corn crop of the United States in 1894 in rate of yield is one of the 
lowest on record. The area is lower than in any year since 1881. The 
value is higher than the average of five years 1890-94, but not so high as 
the average of ten years 1870-79, en it was 42.5, cents. The average 
value for ean years 1889-89 was 39.2 32; cents. ail 

The wheat crop of 1894 in rate ey "yield i is higher than the average festin 
1870-94. The area is less than the average i is the lowest since 1880 
with the exception of 1885 and 1893. The value is the lowest of any year 
since 1870, the average being 49,1, cents for 1894 against an average of 
104,% dak in the tan years 1870- 79, 82,5 cents in 1880-89 and 674 in 
1890-94. 

The oat crop of 1894 in rate of yield is 24,%, bushels per acre which is 
slighty above the average of the four years 1890- 94, 3,%, bushels below the 
average of 1870-79 and 2,4, bushels below the average of 1880-89. The 
area is less by 249,000 aeres than that of 1893. In 1870-79 the area 


«* 
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averaged 11,076,822 acres and in 1880-89, 21,996,376 acres. The value per 
ae is 3 cents over the value of 1893, but below the eyetage of 1890-94, 
by 7% of acent. The average value in 1870-79 was 35,3 cents, in 1880- 
89, 30% cents. 

The rye crop of 1894 in area is less than that of 1893 by 93,705 acres, 
the yield somewhat greater and the farm value somewhat less. 

The barley crop of 1894 in area is 1:5 per cent ‘ess than in 1893, the 
product 8,469,030 bushels less and the money value $1,595,259 less. 

The buckwheat crop of 1894 in area is 26,382 acres less than in 1893, 
the product 595,889 bushels more and the farm value $34,212 less. 

The tobacco crop in 1894 in area is 25-5 per cent less than in 1893, the 
product is 76,345,578 pounds less and the farm value over $11,000,000 less, 

The hay crop of 1894 in area is 1,292,197 acres less than in 1893 ; the 
product 10,891,750 tons less, and the farm value $102,304,521 less. 


646. The following table shows the quantity of wheat and wheat flour 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
and 1894, and the countries from whence supplied :— 
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647. The following table shows the proportionate quantities of wheat and 
wheat-flour imported into the United Kingdom from the principal wheat- 
exporting countries, 1871-1894 :— 


YEAR. 
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Chili. 


© 


SON COR OVOTW 
H 6 CO OTANI DO WD 


12 


lop) 
rs 


British | Austral-| Argen- 


India. 


= 
fe) 


Other 
asia. tine. Coun- 

tries. 
p.c p.c p.c 
OSS Gaul. eau ee 8°62 
3 1SN Wye RR ss 21°64 
BOD Nee nin oe 15°80 
OD et 7-24 
Ta Se DON 14°83 
5°48 14°17 
HPAES RAIN ele a elie: 
EO OING a cists ds 6°72 
317 | eae Seamer 750 
G74 ote boul 5°92 
GAS eens Sh 4°80 
Ser lcn eae ats 5°02 
SOO a se be aN 8°08 
Scie eer ae 7°24 
ale eat Mam a aaa 6°38 
i ss a pe Al 4°49 
da Swit cee 5°13 
Sc15 2°19 7°30 
LeSSr toe 10°24 
4°18 4°63 9°86 
2°70 Silo 5°69 
2°19 3°67 3°50 
3°09 9°02 1°84 
4°34 | 14.87 3°04 


The features of last year were the partial recovery by Russia of her for- 
mer position ; the rapid strides the Argentine Republic is taking, and the 
decreased proportion supplied by British India. 


648. The following tables give the values and quantities of imports for 
home consumption by Canada, and exports of Canadian produce of wheat, 
flour and other breadstuffs, and the total yearly imports and exports of the 
same articles since Confederation. During the years 1868-72 (inclusive), as 
there was no customs duty and no specific return of re-exports of foreign 
produce, the figures for home consumption are not available. Between 1873- 
79, the re-exports of foreign produce have been deducted from the imports 
so as to obtain the quantities retained for consumption in Canada :— 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND OTHER BREADSTUFES, 
FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF THE SAME, BEING 
THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, DURING EACH OF THE YEARS 1868 TO 


1894 INCLUSIVE. 


IMPORTS. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. ha. Gael ae et cree 
Other 
Wheat. Flour Brevderage: Total 
$ $ $ $ 
WEGS, eke PER es a eo RE OM TUG Soe pm te all) <2 cok ere es ef Ser 
ESGOE. eet ain ORR S Cie ER hy SAE a PE ee all ore eee 
VET OR RB she? RS eae ee RP Res ooh fall 0 races one nade mB 
Lee a8 col hes cic ioe Ras ectahaell te bbe ete eels eet | RR TIN eset 1/9 5, PA a 
oO AZ r i ine et Ae ORRtaG CREM IPR CATS GPE MALLY Re LS FAS Be | Bit Sid AN Be ile eh kia EE UN Oe De ge a 
A bia tics Wk VOR tonmn were Shag eon ats: * Rn mR RS ART 3,974, 241 1,787,761 2,279,293 8,041,295 
1 Wn ie Has Sona Pe Ae raler ant fo" Sees ads a", MER Ben A 3,749,916 1,659, 919 2,347,571 7,757,406 
BS Taser ae, crore, Se ne Sen Nene. 3,196,603 2,424,576 1,975,433 7,096,612 
Mel ave cara h aie eee Meme wai PR: / fieele ign 2,422,736 1,879, 220 1,948,121 6,250,077 
BST Sethi, DER Sa A e er eee cota eae 3,486,997 2,924,481 3,208,031 9,619,509 
GPO ie lt Steen, Hats MRS aE Mee een Rese Gee MALO cd ie 250,215 1,847,879 2,353,002 4,456,096 
RO ce ken We CRORE D ATeke ie EA Lie eae 995,641 1,456,218 1,829, 086 4,280,945 
1 Pots hd BAVamR NomOT Ls oinaRe RN 5 co Netdih GS OME NE. 8) oot 7,936 535,266 1,520,942 2,064,144 
G Rrotel gee she Wa aed ee ee anes 54,104 919,799 1,802,971 | 2,776,874 
WSS SE Rape aeiee Ur MY ORI SOR bet eh Rs Bk 360,034 941,057 2,131,033 3,432,124 
1 Bete a Ree eb R Aten a Mek: MMe ea Uly ol eA EO bhS 47,674 1,337,364 2,116,172 3,501,210 
Deer Wk A an Deeg Sey var Mane Deca Ae A So 292,033 2,435, 446 2,122,155 4,849, 634 
USSU oka there clone RTT ne ee 359,098 2,165,016 1,790,846 4,314,960 
SS ORS a Feces hve (DN cet ee Ronee Dee ee 55,804 788,464 1,594,175 2,488, 443 
She toy Piette Ue UmRE RA RUNS «See e race Reaieats i) A 18,313 639,121 1,724,982 2,382,416 
LS SSE ye ec ed ak a ME gt a aed cami at 9,045 242,197 1,954,896 2,206,138 
A Botott eu miRen ie oa incee ger simi or ae RRM nnd) se) Ae 12,734 1,000,301 2,173,609 3,186,644 
TSO SAE ae goer eee Ree tet ee 150,128 612,953 2,234, 452 2,997,533 
POOLS ie Sema Neen hymen ets pagel ee aa ok eeny ate 128,857 234,313 2,317,093 2,740, 263 
1 SOO cM Oeae Ne Sian th! TED tie aio PA re a a 65,686 167,019 159595 1,824,300 
DLS Re NT, A MRA SBD Aig e  on ai am aT 8,160 127,005 1,756,918 1,892,083 
a Moho a amare Re ai DO a Vom Meee) ened Cae ot ORE 25,329 97,150 1,291,944 1,414, 423 
EXPORTS. 

1h ee PND Bots >< CNS WAR 3,648,081 | 2,629,540 | 5,926,441 | 12,204,062 
SOO thle ac as Ma ae Se eae aaa Ra oe 3,183,383 1,948,696 6,590,760 | 11,722,839 
UBC U cipaie <M Seg arrests ok NUE OM ant, th Ge 3,00, Lies 2,302,149 7,036,172 | 13,043,494 
oil Pee tie heed NS PR rae 1 Com MS Se L9Snok7 1,609,849 4,920,446 8,512,212 
HOTZ MAREE 000 LD Ole TE ARE SA Pe 3,900,582 | 2,671,914 | 5,229,760 | 11,802,256 
NS oe itt use Ounces he Se Ac ua eg aa ae 6,023,876 2,903, 454 4,848,370 | 13,775,700 
d Rel! Bier i eeemeea ae Ne are TORY oh haga Sue athe pv ie SRA 8,886,077 3,194,672 6,424,824 | 18,505,573 
uel EDN Mamie hen) WAAR aD HORRORS eC Bac ot Ar 4,959,736 1,545, 242 9,803,326 | 16,308,304 
ey ORR EEe A ee eR Cea RIE Ey x omen Or Wie 6,749, 298 2,178,389 | 10,907,248 | 19,834,935 
Wy. ace eta eae ott Bice a alae Te MOR ERLE Mae 2,742,383 1,485, 488 7,085,931) 11,913,752 
RST Sse SA AARC ote Te, Bee ee ee ee 5,376,195 2,739,466 8,400,242 | 16,515,903 
SOR ee PAYEE POR, oe Ronee Biers Mage bok 6,274,640 2,572,675 8,534,667 | 17,381,982 
TREO. A624 Lee tee ely CRN aoa 5,942,042 | 2,930,955 | 10,469,603 | 19,342,600 
TOGA) 5 cain | oper aoe ome akc: 2,593,820 | 2,173,108 | 12,139,803 | 16,906,731 
Toto PAGRRR MANE meet tab ake Ce ABEL Ty oe Me 5,180,335 2,748,988 | 16,889,763 ; 24,819,086 
SOO EAA. Se Re CU TNE da he ee 5,881,488 2,515,955 | 10,229,628 | 18,627,071 
ete y: enn tem ag a Seay oe nee eR 812,923 1,025,995 8,667,233 | 10,506,151 
‘GS Teta Ne reer geek I it RAs Oe 1,966,287 556,530 9,221,646 11,744,463 
ecGie kN TALE Se FOO en 3,025,864 | 1,744,969 10,092,135 | 14,862,968 
VR Mae Ot EAM KING CO Sc. 4,745,138 | 2,322,144 | 9,021,577 | 16,088,859 
tele lo ty Rees CAINE Shei ND UP RCN iere e ebae hs 1,886, 470 1,580,019 8,512,811 11,979,300 
FSO Gates aie otha oye ee cae TOE CR dp ner ue ds aera 471,121 646,068 8,839,045 9,956, 234 
ES OO ee rac gt ANG teh ho er ee 388,861 521,383 7,672,922 8,583, 166 
(Ufo) ie rae eG nr xt an ae LE! Aero tle 1,583,084 1,388,578 6,087,211 | 9,058,873 
NS Oe crams fa Date a tLe ere Bee ae aan 6,947,851 1,784,413 OTL OIS 15,648,782 
HS OS RRR nt Caer dre Uh Ae. J ae ee ee 7,060,033 1,741,028 7,674,448 | 16,475,509 
SOARS Beck char Maeh Se RAM ee ae Ged ae 6,133,452 1,699, 467 4,765,191 12,598,110 


649, 


Quantities 


of 


wheat, 


AGRICULTURE. 


flour 


383 


and other breadstuffs imported 


for home consumption, and exports of the same, the produce of Canada, 


during each of the years 1868 to 1894, inclusive ;— 


YEAR. 
Wheat 
Bushels 

PSOSc8 15. 35.2 | eae 

TSOO ec ek a eee 

TSO oe eee ne 

5 effi Loeee tee Be mc, Fa BO 

OTIS ie ees 

1873. 3,778,698 
ANS PCR EE oe aL, 2,960,601 
HL iii eats waar 2,434,636 
Roy (ie aie en 2,680,139 
RCAC) een ies 3,421,111 
STS eer 1,519,703 
STORM RY Ses 1,611,902 
SSO eter ee as 10,176 
dpntell (i. Taha 76,652 
USS Deen ie 345,909 
SSS wee th ey. 44,097 
LSS A es 298,660 
SSH ses 373,101 
RSSOCRS te tae 66,084 
LSS eee 22,540 
1 SSS ee ee 12,042 
1889. 15-167 
USD. souls: 188, 934 
SOL ee > ARS, 147,521 
LOD eee Ss oes 66,113 
SO Sher eee 9,069 
POAC. © eee 60,773 
1S68ee en ene 2,284,702 
18695 ee 2,809, 208 
ARCH AO WH vicki ee 3,557,101) 
1S ee 1,748,977 
lS (2a 2,993,129 
LST Siemens 4,379,741 
GS 74 eee ee 6,581,217 
1875... an tern 4,000, 022, 
UST Go eae 6,070,393 
WoW fy fee mae ot 2,393, 155 
STS. cea 4,393,535 
L879. a eee 6,610,724 
SSO) ae 5,090,505 
LSS eee 2,523,673 
1 S8ON oy eee 3,845,035 
cto Pee este 5,867,458 
18845. ee 745,526 
LSShiriss seer 2,340,956 
LSS6e see 3,419,168 
1887.0 a eee 5,631,726 
1SSSis eee 2,163,754 
L889. 4 ane 490,905 
TSO cae 422,274 
oe) ema at 2,108,216 
SOO R . weeaee 8,714,154 
Wake oe oa 9,271,885 
1894. 9,272,208 


+ Not separated from other grain. 


IMPORTS. 
Wheat : All other Other 

Flour and Flour Barley Maize Grain. |Breadst’ffs 
Barrels. {| Bushels Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Pounds. 
266,537| 4,978,114 + 2, 591,249| if 359,659) 60,480,655 
274,132} 4,194,195 + 2,886,603 ee. 965| 54,164,795 
461,588) 4,511,782 a 1,628,055 268,000 41,468,989 
371,682) 4,352,708 + 1,597,787 650,277| 39,940,999 
541,229} &,856,641 128,318} 4,178,417 739,498) 71,831,179 
311,706} 2,922,380 26,204} 3,400,562) 2,192,111] 56,116,560 
309,215} 3,003,369 33,943} 2,189,891) 2,011,988) 54,374,045 
101,799 519,171 14,009} 1,677,445 87,934) 46,804,141 
197,581} 1,064,557 16,933) 2,043,309 81,914] 52,057,493 
172,517; 1,208,494 9,491| 1,812,552 92,487| 51,186,398 
264,956} 1,368,877 16,465} 1,595,725 243,742) 49,936,500 
531,188] 2,954,600 28,093) 2,290,289 61,817) 51,883,355 
540,108} 3,073,641 14,573) 1,498,463 269,910) 62,387,360 
201,327) 1,072,719 8,212) 1,823,383 109,880} 51,121,881 
169,629 870,685} 5,053) 2,029,061 36,872] 58,374,378 

62,482 324,452 6,856) 2,311,757 121,105) 53,641,884 
258;813| 1,179,825 6,852| 2,894,838 186,775} 61,040,815 
169,869 953,344 12,550). 3,242,391 369,288} 81,499, 100 

57,489 406, 222 190} 2,788,622 98,810) 55,030,624 

36,559 230,629 1,553) 1,085,527 20,689) 47,502,608 

34,507 164,351 2 loo) 2,031,570 69,360} 46,646, 257 

32,506 207,050! By920) 1,611,072 198,178) 39,313,689 

EXPORTS. 

383,344| 4,201,422] + 4,055,872 10,057| 3,545,598] 14,577,964 
375,219) 4,68,303) + 4,630,069 6,093} 1,847,722] 9,279,975 
382,177; 5,467,986] + 6,633,877 14,664} 3,701,065} 19,992,520 
306,387| 3,280,912} +t 4,832,999 23,954| 1,737,899) 19,973,070 
453,158} 5,258,919] + 5,606,438 102,243] 1,989,917] 12,847,420 
474,202} 6,750,751| + 4,346,923 706,619] 1,807,860; 13,351,300 
540,317) 9,282,802} + 3,748,270 235,864] 2,805,308) 12,606,450 
302,783) 5,896,937) + 5,419,054 28,399} 5,941,070| 8,357,150 
415,504) 8,147,913} $10,168,176 9,299] 5,088,346] 14,547,000 
268,605| 3,736,180 6,345,697 1,512| 4,935,294) 8,695,600 
476,431| 6,775,690 7,267,399 655| 5,252,986! 37,961,000 
574,974) 9,485,594 5 383,922 1,829| 5,793,799) 25,219, 300 
544,591) 7,813,460 7,329,562 1,569} 9,584,929) 30,100,600 
439,728| 4,722,313 8,800,579) 1,284} 8,154,228) 20,335,900 
469,739) 6,193,730} 11,588,446 49) 9,223,501) 16,729,200 
489,046} 8,312,688 8,817,216 252) 4,659,589) 16,952,000 
197,389] 1,732,471 7,780, 262 11,924} 4,567,281) 19,051,700 
123,777| 2,959,841 9,067,395 18,885) 5,593,508) 21,357,300 
386,099) 5,349,663 8,554, 302 494) 7,785,692) 28,461,600 
520,213) 8,232,791 9,456,964 2,507| 6,415,059| 22,375,600 
350,115} 3,914,329 9,370,158 322] 2,816,202) 12,046,800 
131,181} 1,081,219 9,948,207 465; 2,694,471) 22,626,500 
115.009 940,219 9,975,908 507; 4,160,349) 30,227,600 
296,784) 3,443,744 4,892,327 180! 3,759,295| 22,247,400 
380,996} 10,428,636 5,202,768 394] 12,497,549] 48,562,400 
410,185] 11,117,718 2,040,648 2,790) 11,658,248} 58,978,160 
428,610] 11,200,953 597,405 734| 6,994,719! 33,572,780 


of flour up to 1876, inclusive. 


+ Rye included. 


|| Rye flour included in imports 
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650. Value of total imports and exports from Canada of wheat, flour and 
other breadstuffs, 1868-1894 :— 


IMPORTS. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. aia eee es 19 Deere ON ; RR a: 
Other 
Wheat. Flour Breadstufts. 
$ $ $ 
SO SER ral Oe eck ee ee 3,946,624 | 1,850, 444 2,045,374 
SOO Reese k Oe Prete eo te eae ee ee cf 2,079; 315 5,421,895 
LS 7 OREM yankee hie be ee Nee ta ae 5,523,194 1,756,176 1,241,820 
US ey hae ee toe ro Sere 11,216,003 2,700, 111 2,094,690" 
LS TORS he rio ee ee bet ae 4,453,341 2,164,091 4,971,634 
STS ate in) Gor renee iee 6,894,504 1,842,969 5,883,741 
AL Sy ee ries es he hn) ae 9,910,551 ibveo Rese 4,052,778 
TS OMAR Ee elnee a SIA) Be Sa Wea 6,657,652 2,462,618 8,571,041 
1876 6,090,074 1,906,298 3,424,164 
ESF eet beta, Seah: cir ante ee ae 4,846,824 |! 2,964,273 6,362,998 
LS 7S Re ra eet a ih Sella co CAAT aR ee 6,510,148 1,866,101 5,325, 230 
1S OLR AS Lanes SR COS uieantaerany 4,469,796 1,486,661 4,636,238 
TASSOME te tes UE oe Maa eae 8,079,073 590,342 3,819,581 
AS Siete PM 0 con oa I ay Oe 7,801,593 1,112,964 4,535,150 
Teeter. PATER AMAE A Paks Mais Wad yo RE NALA IE SroOS OLE 1,084,029 3,432, 430 
SSS eee best Cae es ae ee crane ers ee 5,912,181 1,518,296 2,765, 892 
OSE ee ee Le Mes kee ae Pa ane, 3,876,132 2,602,548 4,639,070 
ISSO Nahe Rien bee dla hilater mens eae 3,102,422 2,273,355 3,133,913 
AL SSG heehee: Ses ox eae ores 2,229,792 844,290 3,035, 530 
LSS (Aiters sical rakese eels ele Rene ce 3,152,478 657,194 3,301,741 
AL SSG ek ee ee ee cd iio 4,668,582 254,097 2,776,006 
SL SSO itn iad iM Wea ee 1,677,178 1,093,718 4,515,188 
LSSURAG DSh cot ashi Noe yea ae 2,582,709 672,715 5,719,184 
RESO iL CEE ae ARPS 1 eR Reman 2,648,879 269,508 4,268,344 
SOD AE, RY Fe hil NRE ee St) 2 Mees 5, 202,469 239,992 4,976,232 
SOD ae ee ee ee an ee 3,423,777 180,845 3,559,896 
TS OAC tie Rie: Seis Oe Eire tees ae, 3,252,117 250,661 6,526,281 
EXports. 
LOCH a ee OU Nok ieas de ce = Pl eR eepeben 3,648,081 2,629,540 5,926,441 
USCC Ae Lhe dies tee Pensa 3,183,383 1,948, 696 6,590,760 
LOT O Re ner) siesta oe Days 3,705,173 2,302,149 7,036,172 
AS Ts1 Fe lees Oe Sree wo panne ketene 1, DOL SOL T 1,609,849 4,920,446 
TQ7ota we ee eae ea aN 3,900,582 2,671,914 5,229,760 
i eA sie Uinta, Meee ia Bese NZ 79 ae AEN OR on 8,944,139 2,958, 662 8,452,818 
DSTA OMS rh Porat BOP CE AGT Mrs See. 15,046,712 3,274,130 8,136,162 
OTD ease Buy PMs ere Tegan Suen 8,420,785 1,583, 284 11,398,934 
Re ape He eestor deat i Ey OR Car. 10,416,636 2,205, 467 12,383,291 
No AASY, CMCO ME oe Oe ERE nD ER 4,102,210 1,525, 230 10,850,898 
AST SS cece: eee eh eae ee 11,631,128 2,757,688 11,372,470 
LOGGER. c, & cy oetaneee ebeer ane 9,748,795 2,603,118 11,342,865 
SSO vesie ie cath Sree Ore ae te ee 13,549,876 3, 0L9 TAT 12,715,136 
SS be orks ue Ree has ae 9,636,505 2,469, 900 14,765,712 
GSS ek ls | cae eglnd ea Ore 8,153,610 2,941,740 18,250,340 
SSeS ls Sesuedies Ae Oe ition eter 11,703,374 2,703,078 10,860,760 
MS SAT Ar waa: Mert ene Pag ee Oar ee 3, a09, 192 1,440,675 11,279,561 
HSS stake <del St he ie eat 5,061,005 716,739 10,533, 283 
PoE ‘ip tae Oe eee 5,190,424 1,875,979 11,525,527 
Te eae. ok aot ial as eee 7,859,538 2,366,472 10,683,501 
ie ane iach oe ok ot laa ee 6,416,954 1,608,712 9,314,275 
Acre ee aie anne ae Se EAE 1,744,957 769,478 11,109,338 
SOO) ir at Niche eel ae re 2,394,130 661,072 10,788,862 
Te oe) lL Dee 4,102,734 1,460,300 7,948,014 
SOD See ee tise sonatas Met idoe neice sts 12,056,832 1,860,491 13,268,028 
ESO 3 See ae ry Mo est sao are eae eee 10,152,016 1,798,878 9,391,792 
LOD ERO SP kere 5 Sole ahs See 9,556,788 1,842,875 9,974,833 


Total. 


$ 
7,842,442 
7,501,210 
8,521,190 
16,010,804 
11,589,066 
14,621,214 
15,702,706 
12,691,311 
11,420,526 
14,174,095 
13,701,479 
10,652,695 
12,488, 996 
13,449,707 
7,875,030 
10,196,369 
11,117,750 
8,509,690 
6,109,612 
7,111,413 
7,698,685 
7,286,084 
8,974,608 
7,181,731 
10,418,693 
7,155,518 
10,029,059 


12,204,062 
11,722,839 
13,043,494 
8,512,212 
11,802, 256 
20,355,619 
26,457,004 
21,403,008 
25,005,394 
16,478,338 
25,761,286 
23,694,778 
29,284,725 
26,872,117 
29,345,690 
25,267, 212 
16,079,428 
16,311,027 
18,591,930 
20,909,511 
17,334,941 
13,623,773 
13,844,064 
13,511,048 
7,185,351 
21,342, 686 
21,374,496 


*Amount entered for consumption only, as regards New Brunswick. *+Not separated 


from other breadstuffs. 


& 


¢The value of produce of Canada only. 
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651. Quantities of total imports into and exports from Canada of wheat, 
flour and other breadstuffs, 1868-1894 :— 


Bush. 
2, oe 809 


6,168,454 
10,950,547 
4,168,681 
5,804,630 
8,390,443 
5,105,158 
5,858,136 
4,589,051 
5,635,411 
4,768,733 
7,521,594 
7,339,689 
2,931,220 
4,961,374 
3,604,442 
3,128,143 
2,373,230 
3,550,844 
5,221,717 
1,724,985 
2,844,955 
2,571,493 
5,049,561 
4,156,252 
4,761,724 


2,284,702 
2,809,208 
3,557,101 
1,748,977 
2,993,129 
6,405,693 

12,011,059 
7,058,544 
9,248, 390 
3,559,095 
8,509,243 
9,767,555 

12,169, 493 
9,092,279 
6,433,533 

10,733,535 


3,021,188] 


5,423, 805 
5,705,874 
9,127,045 
7,299,694 
1,785,349 
2,580,801 
4,539,363 
13,659,020 
13,008,029 
14,180,252 


Brls. 
272,875 
349, 248 
343,769 
485,093 
376,421 
276,048 
288, 156 
467,786 
376,114 
549,063 
314,520 
315,044 
113,035 
236,433 
200,716 
301,455 
DED.277 
565,562 
215,391 
174,353 

65,187 
279,371 
185,458 

65,884 

54,911 

53,039 

88,115 


and Flour. 
Bush. 
4,099,184 
1,746,240 
7,887,299 
13,376,012 
6,050,786 
7,184,870 
9,831,223 
7,444,088 
7,738,706 
7,334,366 
7,208,011 
6,343,953 
8,086,769 
8,521,854 
3,934,800 
6,468,649 
6,430,827 
D.2DD,900 
3,450,185 
4,422,609 
5,647,652 
2,982,154 
3,679,516 
2,867,971 
5,296,961 
4,394,928 
5,158,241 


IMPORTS. 


Barley. 


Bush. 
AP 


es 


34,099 
369, 801 
302, 147 

43, 233 

15,635 

16,933 

9,491 

16,465 

28,093 

14,717 

8,212 
5,053 
6,856 
6,852 
12; 550 
"197 
2,634 


B, 715) 


3,320 


Maize. 


Bush. 

715,424 
2,561,240 

666,327 
1,319,552 
7,328,282 
8,834, 225 
5,331,307 
3,679,746 
3,635,528 
8,260,079 
7,387,507 


7,617,421 
6,377,387 
7,454,892 
3,918,031 
2,495,668 
5,996,412 
3,508,529 
4,528,878 
5,304,639 
3,491,916 
7,349,729 
9,959,815 
6,253,565 
3,700,308 
5,100,901 


11,782,716 


All other 


Grain. 


Bush. 
1,660,929 
3,591,948 

791,774 
1,632,053 
577,447 
1,374,910 
643,982 
294,623 
681,218 
1,772,892 
2319, 654 
9,154,347 
205,068 
95,541 
90,924 
294,227 
290,333 
349,894 
231,580 
59,929 
148,607 
553, 852, 
1,055,094 
193,077 
2,596,690) 
292,706 
979,463 


Other 
Bread- 
stuffs. 

Lbs. 

6,662,828 
21,648, 233 
14,768,957 
16,744,139 
43,569, 232 
60,774, 356 
53,611,410 
42,217,317 
40,299,165 
72,859, 285 
55,101,907 
57,226,269 
47,126,315 
53,570,224 
55,822,523 
51,226,147 
52,301,746 
64,361,925 
51,529,526 
57,528, 263 
54,678,474 
63,377,530 
79,544, 952 
58,674, 104 
47,132,761 
44,953,699 
50,595,995 


383,344 
375,219 
382,177 
306,387 
453,158 
483,713 
554,341 
308,981 
419,936 
276,439 
479,245 
580,776 
561,484 
501,455 
508,120 
526,340 
984,504 
161,054 
415,397 
531,152 
355,883 
156,360] 
149,959 
313,280 
399,118 
431,116 
480,275 


EXPORTS. 


4,201,422 
4,685,308 
5,467,986 
3,280,912 
5,258,919 
8,824,258 
14,782,764 
8,598,449 
11,348,070/§ 
4,941,290 
10,905,468 
12,671,435 
14,976,913 
11,599,554 
8,974,133 
13,365,255 
4,443,708 
6,229,075 
7,782,859 
11,782,805 
9,079,109 
2, 428, 605 
3,255,616 
5,949, 123 
15,455,051 
14,948 051 
16,341,489 


84,055,872 
$4,630,069 
$6,663,877 
$4,832,999! 
$5,606, 438 
§4, 346,923 
§3,748,270 
85, 419,054: 
$10, 168, 176 
6, 587, 180) 
7,543,349 
5,a05, 212 
7,241,379 
8,800,579 
11,588, 446 
8,817,216 
7,780,262 
9,067,395 
8,554,302 
9,456, 964 
9,370,158 
9,948,217 
9,975,911 
4,892,334 
5,202,768 
2,044,235 
597,405 


10,057 
6,093 
14,644 
23, 954 
102,243 
6,949,595 
2,680,568 
2,080,090 
2,047,040 
4,083,174 
3,987,600 
5,429,359 
4,547,949 
5,257,604 
9,229, 900| 
"819. 605) 
3,806,474 
2,007,674 
2,667,401 
3,373,764 
1,203,195 
4,386,259] 
6,624,746 
3,554,255 
2,050,656 
2,839,209 


10,382,630 


3,545,598 
1,847,722 
3,701,065 
1,737,899) 
1,989,917 
1,823,111 
2,805,325 
5,967,693) 
5,119,295) 
5,968, 688 
5,380,529 
5,936, 158 
9,622,605) 
8,154,302 
9,935, 449) 
4,704, 899| 
4,736, 319) 
5,619,799 
7,851,134 
6,415,208 
2,816,353 
2,775,403! 
4,313,537 
3,884,737 

14,712,513 

11,902,648 
7.077,221 


14,577,964 

2G 9, Sie 
19, 992, 520 
19,973,070 
12,847,420 
13,458,004 
13,162,576 

8,362, 762 
14,752,213 

8,817,361 
38,200, 102 
25,774,391 
32) 458,482 
20,893,576 
17,096,649 
17,661,368 
20, 354,942 
22 127,128 
29,624.979 
23,989,317 
12,386,668 
26,493,108 
34,520,737 
22938201 
44,091,571 
62,126,516 
34,517,780 


*Amount entered for consumption only as regards New Brunswick. +Not separated 


from other grain. 


2 


+The produce of Canada only. §Rye included. 
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652. The steady fall in price of wheat of late years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the average price per bushel in London and the 
average export price per bushel in New York in each year since 1871 :— 


London. New York. 

Year Price Year Price. Year Price. Year. Price. 
Sets. $ cts $. cts: § cts. 

thor Gh gon bag iertWS ISS or caer POG MOT, Beers: DESL NS Sears LAs 
LST OUR heh A LW eI Rete s: Boa Bley as ac MOO MGNL Tar. : he Loe 5 UY Whesa:” Memmi eee de 1 O7 
ESTO ee an MOY oi fl ator toomy ae gl Re CONOR Oost ee: Doe SLES UES CE atte ie = 0 86 
LS Fae shart 170 |Pechoes ee. 0 94 || 1874.. AeADESSO tte.e on 0 87 
i sy 1S hee aoe 1 GES PAM ete bial mde BI OOD MAST OW oc. Sey TOS SO ie ao eee 0 89 
1876. 1 40 JESSSre eae 0 96 || 1876. Te DALSSSii Fae 0 85 
TORRES ee 7S. | LSeOeer eine. 0 90 || 1877.. aL Gel LSS seo 0 89 
ASCO at 43 WLSOO Lae ee One LOLoe: be «oe Pr Soul SOO 2. 2 0 838 
LST ae ae. 5S HOSS HCO She ak 1ED6 WELOT I. os. Le T0633 189D) ae 0 93 
a Mets: ba agua ae 1 Ws aan Ro) 7.4 ene ee 0 OO Met S8On oo. Saree LDA VSO Se wee oe 1 03 
POS Tee rate” TOS TSSone eae Or SOM et Sele vcs snk EN lL SOS tee ee 0 80 
TS Oo Nee Sree 1 37 |1894. Ofer eGenek. tee TS 1804 alae | 0 67 


653. The average yields per acre of wheat, barley and oats in some of 
the principal British possessions and foreign countries are given below, 
the figures, with the exception of those for Canada and the United States, 
having been taken from the ‘ Victorian Year Book,” 1891-92. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
OF WHEAT, BARLEY AND OATS. 


Bushels Per Acre. 


COUNTRIES. —_ -——_——_ 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
Waited Kane donats. 5-1 i het 2, Ae Se he ees ce ae ee 26°6 apa 40°2 
Canada cg Reha ict nme. tales ay Ren. cet ROR Ss ree tae ee, eer a 14°6 ee Me 26°7 
OPMEETIO, cy OS he Ve TRE ogy eee rr oa ak ee 17°6 aye fe 34°6 
VES IICO Da eh aires Re RPE, 28 Cee aOR eR ee 15°6 orale 25:3 
A ystradasiay (Ss Fab h oa Re eos cls SRR Oe eran ARE RE a y Siees e Le 10°8 20°8 27°8 
IV ACCOR Pe PG, RE oe Ce AN FOR epee en: PY bf 11°0 20°6 205%. 
New South. Wales % . Sree b ihe. eRe td ee pee en EP a 15°0 19°8 22°35 
Giieensland 421-4662. ket da ae Ge cod eR cor cote 14°6 1321 21°9 
Boum Austra hiacs. 22 eters cae eke nL eee te oot SN Je 61 1 yy 10°6 
Western Australian citer: + Ue eee 2 ee cn oe IoD 15°5 stare 
ASMA A ees ts LS thee eae ea, ee Oa ee Ty AZes 20° 4 27°5 
ING Wi ZiGalan eee Banke aes etebrerecersle RL eae Oe eID aie eke 2250 26°3 | 30225 
Cane of Goods Hope tdi eee aoa acta eke eee ea ke 14°5 31°8 15°7 
A ISU Gis 55s oD ate k AR ON OSE Teall ts) Ate ERE nee ae 14°5 19°0 pariah t 
Be leripina . ty Lyte ee oe ee ete ie TR Oe et ee Ene 1956 34°0 46°8 
WeMMAr Mov yee Pe Ae RE ee ee te On mR dee 3f -4 30°5 3.2 
PPANCO 4, a8 cree iciak tik) UNeRmRER IM ee abit fees Wn) te a oe da) 23° 1 2179 
Germany. cc) SAREE Ee EARL Lie Pee a oe oe oe nS ag ce 18 4 24°9 28°3 
VOU a ses se CO ie ai dace ae Re eS 8 ad I Re a 29°7 42°7 45'6 
PLUMP ALY, ok: oir eAe Oe RR Lee so ee emai OP en ee ROS So 18°1 20°6 25°3 
d 619 1 ee OMNER Nos SNe dee OTM Mt We ant Ae hea) Ne Mad ok les ak da Ne a Bg Bs ai Oat 15°0 
IN OL WAY 55 DSS BLES Sec 5 dic roa Del ichtee Ce ee 27°8 37°5 43°9 
SOC Sack as BOSE tested Sa Ae eka ere cht ee ae ne Se 25:4 24°6 29°0 
Russiaa(an Hurope)n see ecu Pe a ee Pe ee nee ee kes 5:7 10°9 aes 
United sStatessdiS92. Met ee hls os ead Ot Beles eee eee ts te aietl sce: B14 249 
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654. Considerable attention has been directed in recent years to the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, and for the purpose of encouraging the in- 
dustry, the Government by statute is required to pay a bounty on all beet 
sugar produced, the statute limiting the time to the 30th June, 1895,* 
but though there is no doubt that many parts of Canada are well adapted 
for the cultivation of the beet, the art of producing sugar therefrom, with 
profit to the producer, does not appear, as yet, to be understood in this 
country. The bounty paid is $1 per 100 pounds, with an additional 34 cents 
for every pound testing over 70 degrees, and the payments made so far 
have been :— 


WieariGnaeaes UNO GULP LOO s eee true 3,.00)s a cia e den SMe ate ue ets aches Sty $23, 767 
do do L BOS meecscaey ee. o).\s 3c eee MMe TI eR Lena Meas 20,568 
do do ERO aoe geetates S.. .  paeMR aeiee tat ein ee, 7,766 


During the year ended 30th June, 1895, the bounty paid amounted to 
$29,449, 


655. Mr. Licht’s monthly circular gives the following as the actual output 
of beet-root sugar, in the years and for the countries named :— 


a 1891-92. 1892-93. 1893-94. 

COVINA Vee ee. NA Soteks AP ace isa oh P9859 1,225,331 1,393,374 
String lt UNCAIYS hacen ba tetei. Sch scl acn ha dhs s 786,566 802,577 841,809 
ERAVICO Aer Se SOR ulate wtie ohare ets 650,377 588,838 579,111 
RUSSIA Tatas mel. cca ee ee wa oe 550,994 455,000 660,000 
Se arta Cee he et oe ete ra ete hers ort 180,377 196,699 325,000 
BENE 1a Ch eps ge IE meet aie ch nln, 46,815 68,070 75,015 
Oi momecOuntesmei acc os peids = aeishts sc hele ceed 88,635 92,000 111,000 
Dotal beet sugars. 44.7.6 Doh. 3,501,923 3,428,515 3,985,309 

CANOIS UAL Are es ral S eid sl SOc han 2,795,500 2,760,000 3, 195,437 
rane total vt. see a aes 6,297,423 6,188,515 7,180,746 


- In the last forty years the production of cane sugar increased 1,5, times. 
The increase in the production of beet sugar has been twenty-two times. 


656. Viticulture in Canada has made considerable progress. 


There are 


at least 6,000 acres of land planted in vines capable of producing one 


million and a half gallons of wine. 


Ontario has an area suitable for grape culture at least equal to half the 


present area of vineyards in France. 


There are about 2,000 persons directly and indirectly interested in grape- 


growing and wine-making. 


657. In 1892 there were, in Ontario, 2,174,133 vines of bearing age, and 


950,659 of non-bearing age. 


ing age, and 883,430 of non-bearing age. 


In 1893, there were 2,223,282 vines of bear- 


* Tn the session of 1895 the bounty system was extended to Ist July, 1897, the amount 
authorized to be paid being 75 cents per one hundred pounds, and an additional 1 cent per 
one hundred for each degree or fraction of a degree over 70 degrees. 


51 
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658. The Census returns give the following particulars :— 


CANADA, 1891. 


WereeritinviMes Canaan's tds ae ae epee nen Mean eh, So ptt okey Cem tee 5,951 
GYAPES,, DOUNGS RGN, vs, yan a Cs ae aa et taeda e tlata eh eae aa 12,252,331 
Acres: ti vines Ontario: odes SORE RN ets itis 0 wera eae 4,956 
Grapes SpOunds. te so ctn. (ed We a eeeREC Reet ease! soe Here dds eco, oel 
All other provinces, acres in vineS..............-... eT aes 995 
(GTADES; DOUTGS' sy jorge ck. anh eens oe eee Fe oo Lavine = Ce OU0. 


659. The following are some of the principal grape-growing counties of 
Ontario :— 


ERG Xr vines Shee em bee ... 1,069 acres and 1,771,667 pounds. 

Lincoln and ‘Niagara.... ..... 7 ahaa 008. ne 2,610,752 a 

AW Gllands eae occas concer ak ean nares 548 ts 1,449, 367 aa 

Wentworth: SOUUnw se. oes 8 an eens 849 oi 2,472,055 
Ot Bac oat Re OT Oe: 8,303,841 


These counties produced 8,300,000 pounds of the total grown in Ontario 
in 1890. Every county but six in the province produced grapes. 


660. The returns connected with the wine-making industry of Canada 
show that in 1891 the capital invested amounted to $396,475, that the 
hands employed numbered 150, the wages paid amounted to $37,955, and 
the value of the year’s output to $254,489. In 1881 there were 36 persons 
employed, and the output for the year was valued at $59,620. The value 
of the output has more than quadrupled in ten years. 


661. Grape-growing and wine-making were begun in some of the southern 
islands in Lake Erie in the early “fifties.” In 1865, Messrs. Thaddeus Smith 
and D. J. Williams, then living in Kentucky, U.S.A., hearing of the success 
in Catawba wine-making, visited the islands, but as they found the price of 
land very high they came to the Canadian side, and within twelve miles of 
the island where grape-growing started in the region, they found Pelee 
Island, then covered with primitive forest. The climate and soil proving 
to be very similar to those of the island on the United States side, these men 
selected a locality and purchased about 40 acres of land, and in two years 
had erected a commodious stone house, with extensive wine cellars, and 
planted 33 acres in grape vines. 

In 1866, Mr. Edward Wardroper, an Englishman, visited the island on a 
hunting expedition. He thought the prospects good, and bought land and 
planted several acres of grape vines. The wine made from the grapes was 
placed upon the market and ‘ took,” and now there are about 250 acres in 
vines upon the island, and from 75,000 to 100,000 gallons of wine are made 

early. 
p The fame of the industry spread to the mainland, and the development of 
grape-growing and wine-making made rapid progress. 


662. The grapes grown in Canada in 1880-81 amounted to 3,896,508 
pounds, and the import for home consumption to 424,848 pounds. These 
increased in 1890 to 13,334,123 pounds, of which 1,081,792 pounds were 
imported. 
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663. The tobacco plant is cultivated in many parts of the Dominion. 
The census returns give the following particulars :— 


Increase 
PROVINCE. 1881. 1891. or 
Decrease. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Prince: Bd ward [slandieis esjre.cs baka ss ee o 1,367 795 | — 572 
I OVAUS COUR ve Lerre teres cube ceurs Fa No de et 1,216 ‘228 —~ 988 
New Bruns wicke cine 2 wwe .e eas os Te A 6,414 702, | — 5,712 
CNC Deter rr u Are eR cd eins awd captors hae soils 2,356,581 3,958,737 + 1,602,156 
Oba iG ote, oan meee td. oe BA o> hae 161,251 314,086 + 152,885 
WiaiCal arate tae re ae we os ily oe ths cop haces 2,037 1,807 | — 230 
North-west Territories.............-.+ 0 see: Kipp) ace eee 1,238 ae 1,238 
PDCVEIe TsO UiMOlaE 4. weeks. © ied vuelaie oe eee 96 343 + 247 
AMS ERS SR Re oe Ren enc ae 2,528, 962 4,277,936 + 1,748,974 


These figures show an increase in the ten years of 69°2 per cent. The 
cultivation of the plant is limited practically to the two provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, the latter province supplying over 90 per cent of all 
grown in the Dominion. 

Near Walkerville, in the county of Essex, Province of Ontario, is a 
tobacco farm of 110 acres. But this is an exception to the general rule, 
nearly all grown in Canada being the produce of the few acres devoted to 
it by each farmer, especially in Quebec. 

664. The amount of tobacco leaf imported into Canada for manufacturing 
purposes averages during a twelve year period about 12,300,000 pounds. 

In addition to the leaf there are imported annually about 290,800 pounds 
of cut tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, snuff, &c. In 1864 there were 13,929,560 
pounds of leaf imported for manufacturing purposes, and in 1894 the im- 
port was 14,253,749 pounds. 

The manufactured tobacco imported in 1884 amounted to 393,754 pounds, 
valued at $417,719, and in 1894 to 206,166 pounds, with a value for 
duty of $280, Bd 1: 

In 1884 there were 13, 929, 560 pounds of leaf imported for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and in 1894 the import was 14,253,749 pounds. 

The manufactured tobacco imported in 1884 amounted to 393,754 
pounds, valued at $417,719, and in 1894 to 206,166 pounds, with a value 
for duty of $280,311. 

665. Apparently the country is depending more and more upon the home 
grown leaf, and seemingly the farmers, especially of Quebec, are turning 
their attention more and more to the cultivation of the leaf, since in 1894, 
out of 18,737,851 pounds of tobacco consumed, 22°8 per cent was native 
grown, against 16,851,276 pounds consumed in 1884, of which 15 per cent 
was native grown. 


Considerable attention has been given to the cultivation of flax in Mani- 
toba for seed, and in Ontario for both seed and fibre. The price realized for 
flax seed in 1894 ranged at one dollar and upwards per bushel. The yield 
in Ontario is estimated at ten bushels per acre, and in Manitoba nearly 
double that average is secured. Itisstated that the soil of Manitoba is too 
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rich for the cultivation of flax for fibre, but very suitable for growing flax 
for the seed. The Menonites of Manitoba grow flax in large quantities, the 
seed finding a ready market in Waterloo County, Ontario, the mills there 
extracting the linseed oil and sending the residuum, known as flax-seed cake, 
to the United Kingdom, where it finds a ready market. Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories seem to be specially adapted for growing flax for the 


seed. 


FARM STOCK. 


666. The Dominion Government provides no agricultural statistics be- 
yond those procured in connection with the decennial censuses. The follow- 
ing returns are from the Censuses of 1881 and 1891, and relate to the stock 


on farms :— 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE IN CANADA, 1881 AND 1891. 


HORSES. 
Over 3 YEARS. | UNDER3 YEARS.| ToTaL HORSES. 
PROVINCES. = | | —_ Increase 
1881 1891 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
ONtaniown ee tee oe 473,906] 544,856) 116,392) 217,105) 590,298) 761,961) 171,663 
Queheents 225 sk eeines 225,006| 261,103] 48,846] 84,686) 273,852) 345,789} 71,937 
INGyascotiags esse.) 46,044 HOMLSO| 11 1a te 260 57,167 62,419 5,252 
New Brunswick........ 43,957 45,954 9,018; 13,632 52,975 59,586 6,611 
MVEA TIGODAM ENON ie oka 14,504 62,051 2,235) 24,702 16,739 86,753} 70,014 
British Columbia. .. ..| 20,172 31,718 5,950| 12,4538 26,122 44,171} 18,049 
Prince Edward Island..| 25,182 25,674 GTS aioe 31,335 37,402 6,067 
hemlerritories: on cee 9,084 21,247 1786) 210709 10,870 42,956] 32,086 
Canada-as fue 857,855) 1,042,762| 201,503} 398,275) 1,059,358] 1,441,037) 381,679 
CATTLE. 
Bee tg TOTAL 
WORKING OXEN. MitcxH Cows. EL Gee nee Trane 
PROVINCES. — ——— — |————_ or 
1881. ©} 1891: 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891, | Decrease. 
Ontario ici ee xs 23 203( 7a 280K 782,243 859,333} 1,702,167] 1,895,774)+ 193,607 
Quebec. . . ey toes 49,237| 49,608 490,977 546,986 950,125 970,887|+ 20,762 
Nova Scotia..._. 33,275| 26,526 137,639 135,043 325,603 309,776,— 15,827 
New Brunswick. 8,812 7,475 103, 965 104,797 212,560 202,439|\— 10,121 
Manitoba Be a 12,269) 19,288 20,355 82,614 60,281 229,707\+ 163,426 
iB. Columbia . 2%. 2,319 2,680 10,878 17,817 80,451 126,729'+ 46,278 
es IDE Island... gh 84 116 45,895 45,788 90,722 91,629) + 907 
The Territories. . 3,334 9,483) 3,848 36,997 12,872 233,721|+ 220,849 
Canada pace 132,593) 127,987) 1,595,800) 1,829,375) 3,484,781; 4,060,662 + 625,881 
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HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE IN CANADA, 1881 AND 1891.—Con. 
SHEEP AND SWINE. 


SHEEP. Tacceae SWINE. ene 
PROVINCES. ——. or ———_ or 

1881. 1g91, | Decrease.| 1991, | 1891, | Decrease. 

ONTATION. Aan ee 1,359,178) 993,748|— 365,430 700,922} 1,112,247)+ 411,325 
Qushee va. o gusta ieee. 889,833 722,025|— 167,808 329,199 348,397;+ 19,198 
INGVasCOLla neon: 377,801 318,855|— 58,946 47,256 45,760|— 1,496 
New Brunswick........ 221,163 181,110);— 40,053 53,087 51,093|— 1,994 
Manitoba those ae 6,073 35,816}+ 29,743 17,358 53,019}+ 35,661 
British Columbia. ..... 27,788 50,406/+ 22,618 16,841 33,324|+ 16,483 
Prince Edward Island.. 166,496 147,097;— 19,399 40,181 42,652'+ 2,471 
iMhewerrnitoriessee ee 346 64,920|/+ 64,574 2,775 16,293)+ 13,518 
Canad nee re eee 3,048,678) 2,513,977/— 534,701} 1,207,619] 1,702,785!+ 495,166 


667. There was an increase in every province in the number of horses, 
that in Manitoba and the Territories being naturally the largest, the pro- 
portion of increase having been 418 per cent and 295 per cent respectively ; ; 
in Ontario it was 29 per cent, and in Quebec 26 percent. The increase for 
the Dominion was 36 per cent. In the United States, during the same 
period, the increase was a little over 44 per cent. 


668. In cattle there was an increase in each province, except in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, in each of which there was a decrease on 
nearly 5 per cent. More than two-thirds of the total increase took place in 
the Territories. The increase for the whole Dominion was 18 per cent. 
In the United States the increase was about 14 per cent. 


669. The number of working oxen showed a decrease of 4,606, which 
indicates the extent to which oxen have been superseded by horses, the 
change being brought about partly, no doubt, in consequence of ane more 
cultivated condition of the land. 


670. There was a decrease in the number of sheep of no less than 534,701, 
or 17 per cent. In the four original provinces of the Dominion, the number 
of sheep in 1871 was 3,155,509; in 1881 this number was reduced to 
2,847,975, or 307,534 less, being a decrease of over 9 per cent, while in 
1891 the number was still further reduced to 2,215,738, being 632,237 less 
than in 1881 and a decrease of 22 per cent. 

In Prince Edward Island in 1871 the number was 147,364; this number 
in 1881 had increased by 19,132, or to a total of 166,496. In 1891, how- 
ever, this number had fallen to 147,097, the decrease in the latter decade 
exceeding the increase in the earlier one by 267. There were, therefore, 
940,038 sheep less in the five older provinces in 1891 than there were in 
1871. There was a fair increase in the rest in the Dominion, but com- 
parisons with earlier years are not yet of much value. The increase in the 
number of sheep in the United States was something over 30 per cent, as 
compared with a decrease of 17 per cent in Canada. 
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671. There was an increase in each province in the number of swine, 
except in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in which provinces there has 
been a general decrease in live stock, except in horses. The increase of 
swine in the Dominion was larger than in any of the other live stock, 
having been 41 per cent. In the United States there was a decrease of 
about 3 per cent. 


672. Down to the present time the provinces collect the only available 
annual statistics relating to agriculture and not all of them do so. 

The Province of Ontario, according to the returns of the Bureau of 
Industries, possessed in 1894 live stock as under :— 


No. Value. 
OLS ES. Eee be ae Rete ay a eam LL 674,777 $46,245,614 
CAGE 1O. too apy aN Oe ae ee 2,099,301 47,577,587 
Sheep...... Be WE eh eu Pe yicce, . 2,015,805 8,606,671 
PVTEIO tect hAey ety cs tiny ooh UI eRe) 1,142,133 6,909, 262 
IP OUNGTY.; een Weta Da) eh WMP ete 7,002, 662 2,208,518 


673. The details of the returns indicate that while working horses in- 
creased from 373,615 in 1893 to 395,686 in 1894, breeding mares decreased 
by 11,591 and unbroken horses by 20,890, showing a net decrease of 10,410. 


674. Comparing 1894 with 1893, cattle show the following increases and 
decreases :— 


Working cattle- decrease 0 alan alias cil: stave tke Senne 342 
Milch cows, increase......... DAD eo PAPAIN OSV EDEL MU gta Pia: ohh ws 30,639 
Store.cattle, decrease..5 .eate meine ee es a Mog, Po 1,205 
Other cattle, increase.............. Ronee oy erty ety kOe ielg 2 el SIA 


The net increase was 41,419. 


675. Sheep show an increase of 79,867, as under :— 


Sheep aver iyear. (204 tics tie te.6 aaah hee & tae perenne Pe eal al - 64,566 
SS kunCer: | av easy 440 ae hbae cee ge FF eel ea ate 25,301 
676. Hogs show an increase of 130,111 divided into: 
Hogs overt hear, Wicreasew.. chris. o Ua eae en ek 7,482 
Soe APTACOP LS Veale | Aes chan = ne med on OO Se Rene mene pe aes ie 122,629 
677. Poultry shows an increase of 438,226 divided into :— 
Turkeys, increase..... ..... Pease ye se 5 eg ee 50,678 
Geese," decrease. % isc 4, ana es SS Fh ge eee Cae 1,274 
Other fowlssancrease of, fn.) eee teeta 8h ne i: 388, 822 


678. The value of horses decreased, according to the returns, from an 
average of $73.34 in 1893 to an average of $68.53 in 1894, notwithstanding 
that working horses and breeding mares constituted 72 per cent of the 
whole in 1894 against 69:2 per cent in 1893, and that unbroken horses 
were 30°8 per cent in 1893 against 28:0 per cent in 1894. This is a 
decrease of 7:1 per cent. 


679. The Customs returns indicate that the shipment of horses from 
Ontario in 1894 amounted to 3,041 in number, of an average value of $143, 
against a shipment in 1893 of 5,707, having an average value of $128. 


_ 680. There must, therefore, have been a large shipment of horses of high 
value to the other provinces to have reduced the value of the horses of 
Ontario in one year to so low an average value as $68.53. This indicates 
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a large interprovincial trade and great ability on the part of the other pro- 
vinces to purchase the higher priced horses. Possibly the purchases have 
been of high-priced stallions for breeding purposes, Ontario thus becoming 
an important factor in the development of good horses throughout the 
Dominion and especially in the North-west Territories and in Manitoba. 


681. Cattle possessed an average value per head of $22.66 in 1894 against 
$23.19 in 1893, the increase in the value and in the number of milch cattle 
being offset by the decreased value of store cattle. 


682. Sheep in 1894 were valued at $4.27 per head, and in 1893 at $4.66. 
Hogs are given a value of $6.05 in 1894 against $6.54 in 1893. Horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs together had a value of $109,339,134 in 1894 and of 
$113,883,744 in 1893, showing the average value of each animal in 1894 to 
have been $18.43 against $20 in 1893, and indicating a decreased value of 
7°8 per cent. 


683. In the United States, farm animals (horses, cattle, sheep and hogs) 
had a value in 1894 of $1,819,466,306, and numbered 155,555,051, giving 
an average per head value of $11.70. In 1893 they numbered 161,783,453, 
and had a value of $2,170,816,754, giving an average per head value of 
$13.42, and indicating a decreased value of 12°8 per cent against Ontario’s 
7°8 per cent. At the same time Ontario increased the number of her farm 
animals by 4°23 per cent, and the United States decreased theirs by 3°85 


per cent. 


The particulars are as under :— 
ONTARIO. 
Value Per cent 
ARTICLE: Year. Number. Value. per Decrease 
Head Value. 
ieee” s pre. 
I Orses eae ees cece < 1894 | 674,777 46,245,614 68 53 — 7 
DL te Rex hs gm OR en ia 1893 685,187 50,527,472 Toa eee aa 
Cattle semcmmmercr ts cbais 1h ON o., 1894 2,099,301 47,577,587 22 66 ae ae 
Me 2 a ss ees ae 1893 | 2,057,882 47,718,025 DS NOUR e eG: ee aes 
Sheep sienna lly 1894 2,015,805 8,606,671 APO; — 8°4 
ORCA eee ection 1893 1,935,938 9,016,118 AS BG. a ere tes onan 
Swine sewer eek aso 1894 | 142 133 6,909, 262 6 05 — 75 
OS SEGA en a6 cit oe 1893 10125022 6,622,129 G* DARIN 22 8 eee 
Moats... tae, 1894 5,932,016 | 109,339,134 | 18 43 a8 
AG ANA A pe 1893 5,691,029 113,883,744 DOO Eee ee ee 
UNITED STATES. 
ET OP Se StS te ae ree 4 1894 18, 226,426 687,658,414 | 37 72 74-0 
BPE es vr at ee OA 1893 18,433,370 915,457,610 Vie 40R GG alate mistienns 
Cable eer cn reine) 1894 50,868,845 845,600,858 | 16 62 = 135 
Phe te Aa CEE A 1893 538,095,568 895,788 ,408 OPA Dae Ree ok cdo ah 
feed FL etey SRC RS aS omc) Sn eed 1894 42,294,064 66,685,767 1 58 22909 
SrAt, ck Caen GE i ek cas 1893 45,048,017 89,186,110 De ORRIN 2 eel ey eb as 
Swiltie 716 ace ok Seve 1894 44,165,716 219,501,267 4 97 —16°9 
COM Se ieee MMe eA ca, 1893 45,206,498 270,384,626 OeIBoin sea eco tes 
Totals ase ke. 1894 155,555,051 [ 1,819,446,306 | 11 70 Les, 
MP os a. oes 1893 161,783,453 | 2,170,816,754 SEO NS Sok Bat ered 
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684. This analysis shows that prices for every class in 1894 were higher 
in Ontario than in the United States. 

If the Ontario prices are tested by the prices in Michigan and in New 
York State, the results are as follows for 1894 :— 


—- Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Totals. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
PNG We NE OL Eres ati. ete edu: olecons Tae 0G et 58 64 25 47 2 27 7 65 94 03 
UVERCIIPAT ee eee Cc arte ae teeta 53 33 22 58 1 88 5 93 83. 72 
OUTAGE, vere in Mine ata ene 68 53 22 66 4 27 6 05 101 51 


*These prices are taken from the report of the Statistician of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for January and February, 1895, pages 8, 9 and 10. 


An Ontario farmer with one horse, one beeve, one sheep and one hog had, 
in 1894, what represented $101.51, while a New York State farmer with 
the same number and kinds of animals had what represented $94.03. The 
Ontario farmer had $7.48 more money’s worth than the New York farmer, 
and he had $17.79 more than the Michigan farmer. 


685. 1f comparison is made between the decrease in New York State and 
Ontario in 1894, as judged by the standard of 1893, the following is the re- 
sult :— 

DECREASE IN VALUE, 1894, COMPARED WITH 1893. 


— Horses. |Per cent} Cattle. |Per cent} Sheep. |Per cent} Hogs. |Per cent. 
$ Cts. | Cts. $ cts. 
New York...... 13.47 18°38 50 19 58 20°4 LST he dae 
5 21 | T1 | 3 | 2s s9 | 84 | 049] 7-5 


Import TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


686. A comparison of the import trade of Great Britain in certain arti- 
cles, and of the proportion of that trade done by Canada and the United 
States for the three-year periods, 1887-9, and 1890-2, and for the two-year 
period, 1893-4, shows that Great Britain imported from all countries a year- 
ly average of 12,326 horses in the 1887-9 period; of 20,651 in the 1890-2 
period and of 18,226 in the two-year period, 1893-4. 

The United States contributed 1-91 per cent of Great Britain’s imports of 
horses during the 1887-89 period, dropped to 1:73 per cent as their contri- 
bution in 1890-92 and rose to 16:9 per cent in 1893-4. Canada’s contribu- 
tion was 2:00 per cent in 1887-9, 4:38 per cent in 1890-92 and 20:3 per cent 
in 1893-4. 

There is plenty of room for Canada in the way of supplying horses to 
Great Britain, for during the past five years the Mother Country has imported 


a 
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115,525 horses, of which only 10,255 came from Canada, The trade has 
developed very considerably, since of the 10,255 imported in five years, 
5,424 belong to the imports of 1894. 


687. For horses of the right kind there is a large demand in Great Britain. 
Mr. Herbert Rymill of the Royal City Repository, Barbican, London (E.C.), 
Says :— 

‘““T have sold a large number of horses sent over from Canada and the 
States and I believe the business is a remunerative one if care is exercised 
in selecting horses suitable for the London market; this is very essential 
and it requires a competent judge of the class required. There is no sale 
for what we call ‘leggy, narrow horses’ but as these are very often long- 
striding, fast horses, they are worth as much in America as here, where pace 
is not so much sought after as strength, and a short-striding horse is better 
adapted for London pavinz than the other class. I have had horses con- 
signed to me from Canada and have sold them within ten days of arrival at 
good prices. The horses sent must all be quiet in harness and sound, with 
as much weight as can be got and on short legs.” 


Messrs. W. & S. Freeman, proprietors of Aldridge’s, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, London (W.C.), say :— 

“We have for some time past sold many consignments of horses both 
from the United States and Canada. ‘From January until May is the 
best time for obtaining remunerative prices, and after that, the fall of 
the year, September, October, and November, but the spring trade 
is the best. Sizable carriage horses, 15.2 to 16 hands high, suitable 
for private buyers and our London job-masters, realize from $200 
to $500 according to size and quality. The stronger class, called 
‘Machiners’ here, used in our omnibuses, trams and van work, fetch 
from $150 to $250. The age should be from 5 to 6 years. They 
must be quiet in harness and to ride, as the case may be, and without any 
brand marks. Three or four years old unbroken are not so suitable and 
there is no trade for trotters to the extent that prevails in the States. ” 


Mr. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S.P., in reporting to Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., 
Canadian High Commissioner, says :— 

‘During the past year (1894) three classes of horses have been im- 
ported from Canada ; (1) The carriage horse, (2) the van horse, and (3) 
the cart horse. The light harness horse of the first class, when his form 
and action are good enough, will find a tolerably fair market here, but he 
has to compete with a similar horse sent from Europe. English buyers 
who go to Canada may find these animals, but no native of the Dominion 
unless very conversant with English tastes and prejudices should send 
light horses here as a speculation. The van horse, suitable for omnibuses, 
mineral water carts and other vehicles drawn at a fast pace, has recently 
arrived in vastly increasing numbers. He has given satisfaction and, if 
the supply can be kept up, will be sought for by English buyers. Some of 
them are a little too long in the leg but their courage, action and sound- 
ness are all that can be asked for. If Canadians wish to speculate by 
sending consignments of horses here they must select the animals in ac- 
cordance with English tastes. They had better send no small cart horses 
and no small light harness horses. If they send a ‘“ vanner”-—a_ horse 
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from 15-3 to 16 hands high, weighing from 1,000 to 1,400 pounds, with 
courage and activity, on as short legs as possible—they may find a ready 
market. Whatever class of horse is sent should not be under five years 
old. ” | 


-688. Of cattle, Great Britain imported from all countries in the 1887-89 
period a yearly average of 409,424, in the 1890-92 period an average of 
550,747 and in the 1893-94 period an average of 407,743. 

While the United States had 33°76 per cent of the supply needed from 
abroad by Great Britain in 1887-89 and 65°64 per cent in the 1890-92 
period, they secured 77:3 per cent of the supply of the 1893-94 period. 
Canada had 14:48 per cent in 1887-89; 16:71 per cent in 1890-92, and 
20°2 per cent in 1893-94. 


689. Sheep (live) were Neponted by Great Britain from outside countries 
as under :— 


No. 
1887289 (averare).. 1 diseoe SGh oe tenses ae. eee ea ee 868, 524 
1890-92 al WoT aR Db w eh cic ces ceeahe say kere eee ee BERS orca akccate 260,670 
1893-94 ter ANN AT Me TOD Eee d ARS esc dts ek cb heh er ee 273,640 


Canada’s share in the eR was :—for 1887-89, 5:46 per cent, 1890-92, 
16°66 per cent and 1893-94, 27-3 per cent. The United States sent 0-78 
per cent in the first period, 2°49 per cent in the second and 36°2 per cent 
in the third period. 

Canada’s contribution increased fon 3,589 sheep in 1893 to 135,622 in 
1894. 

The sheep trade cannot be disassociated from the mutton trade. Great 
Britain in the 1887-89 period required to import 216,080,341 pounds of 
mutton ; in the 1890-92 period, 226,581,260 pounds. In the first period 
about 104,000,000 pounds were imported as living sheep ; in 1890-92 only 
about 31,280,000 pounds were imported in the form of the living animal. 
In the first period there was an average of 35 million pounds; in the sec- 
ond 10,430,000 pounds. In 1893-94 the average was 10,945,580 pounds, 
being somewhat higher than in 1890-92 but greatly below 1887-89 period. 
Reducing the live sheep to pounds, Canada sent to Great Britain 5,697,620 
pounds out of an annual average required by the Mother Country of 216,- 
080,341 pounds, in the 1887-89 period, and only 5,697,620 pounds out of 
an annual average of 227,017,948 pounds which Great Britain required in 
1890-92. In the 1893-94 period Great Britain required 249,873,271 pounds 
of mutton yearly. . Of this quantity Canada supplied 10,945,580 pounds. 
Canada, therefore, supplied in the first period 2:6 per cent of the total, in 
the second 2°3 per cent, and in the 1893-94 pericd, 4:4 per cent. The great 
bulk of the fresh mutton wanted in England comes, of course, from Aus- 
tralia in the form of frozen mutton, and in 1894 the Mother Country took 
2,295,066 ewt. of fresh mutton, of which 1,445,925 cwt.. were from Aus- 
tralia. 


690. The decrease in the British import of sheep, which was very marked 
down to 1893, has been accompanied with a great increase in the importa- 
tion of fresh mutton, the quantity imported in the calendar year, 1893, having 
been 1,971,500 cwt., against 1,662,994 cwt. in 1891. The following table 
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will show the growth of the mutton trade and the decrease of the sheep 
_ trade during a series of years :— 


BRITISH IMPORTS. 


YEAR. Sheep. Fresh Mutton. 
No. Cwt. 
Ee ee ike Ra RAE i Se! is Eo Te ie i Na a 1,038, 965 653,447 
Ss stanly Rem E Re. charted ee nado Bvt ds 971,404 783, 114 
LESSOR ee 8) ate ee AR nes Reet ac. Sekt eRe, Lactate had, 956,210 988,010 
dBotogs be RROD Sg es ee oe, a he Ac ee ae OS Ree 677,958 1,225,058 
OOO s.tk ne SEN ence Srted Th Piat, Weare o acces. 358,458 1,656,419 
SOLAR Soe Wael ee meee tenant sitar Sid athiale ease 9 2 «il 344,504 1,662,994 
LSOQE ce Te ee Pe eek ta. Se eet oat es ki 79,048 1,699,966 
ESOS) osc ass Fe ahie Menten: 5%, Re APE ap By Pt eee 62,682 1,971,500 
SOL Malnent seem? AA AUN Docs ivouee belied 5 484,597 2,295,066 


The year 1894 showed a marked increase both in sheep and in fresh 
mutton. 7 


691. The change which has taken place will be seen from the following :— 


Lbs. 
iim ports. of mutton ane: sheep 1 S04 44 Gib Pye. alee he Sd woe 276,431, 232 
S he A Rava ies Se see OU See ee aR Raabe ie ae oe 212,637,248 
Increase in mutton and sheep ..... ............ Betty 2 63,793, 984 
drugs’ Sores, IGN En 9 08 AOA Cia: Re ea oa Ahern EM A Ree el) oe ADA SIR 19,383,840 
Ps t eoser MeO Soll ae ae Be ae rang Lael RRR EIR cc Pak 3s We ake 27,118,320 
Decrease in sheep.......... AA RNS Le Or Oe ans Pe 7,734,480 


The consumption has increased 38 per cent. The proportion of the 
consumption, which was in the imported form of the live animal, has de- 
creased from 12-7 per cent in 1889 to 7 per cent of the total in 1894. 

Clearly, notwithstanding the exceptional increase of 1894, if this con- 
tinent desires to do any considerable share of the supply of mutton required 
by Great Britain, it will have to try some other plan than shipping the live 
animal. 


692. In preserved mutton, of which Great Britain took 112,928 cwt. in 
1894, Australasia supphed 106,619 cwt., the United States 2,626 cwt., and 
Canada 1,258 ewt., the total import of Great Britain being 12,647,936 lbs., 
or about 4 per cent of all other mutton imports. 


693. Pork was supplied to Great Britain from outside countries : 


Lbs. 
Ba" Bete otS Ree Gites cee ny Per, SANs WR kp Ms I a aa 48,572,011 (average. ) 
| ea 57h Uc eee MRED oront Sark ee EAA, eee ep Na TPresctehe. f 
SNS a an ei BORN? COUR Snen ME Sk aise 43,366,064 oS 


The United States supplied 35°51 per cent of the quantity imported in 
the first period, 49°62 per cent in the second and 34:5 per cent in the third. 
Canada supplied 1:01 per cent in the first period ; just a smell of it (0-11 
per cent) in the second and 1:3 per cent in the third. Canada raises the best 
pork and ought to secure a larger share of the demand of Great Britain. 
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694. Bacon and hams were imported by Great Britain to the extent of 
448,221,088 pounds as the yearly average of 1887-89; of 554,382,752 
pounds yearly in the 1890-92 period, and of 504,374,416 pounds yearly 
during 1893-94. Canada supplied 1°63 per cent of the total in the first 
period ; 1:63 per cent in the second, and 6-2 per cent in the third. The 
United States provided 74°61 per cent, 87°53 per cent, and 74:8 per cent 
respectively. Canada has made a gain, and there is ample room for a 
greater gain. 


695. In salted beef there was a demand in Great Britain upon outside 
countries as follows :—1887-89, 26,412,027 pounds; 1890-92, 29,787,483 
pounds ; 1893-94, 24,070,944 pounds. Of this demand the United States 
supplied in the first period, 94:42 per cent ; in the second, 95:99 per cent ; 
and in the third, 95:6 per cent. Canada supplied 2:2 per cent in the 1893-94 
period. What she supplied in the previous periods could not be expressed 
in percentages, it was so small. 


696. In fresh beef, Great Britain imported a yearly average of 107,467,920 
pounds in 1887-89, of 218,580,331 pounds in 1890-92, and of 219,080,736 
pounds in 1893-94. The United States supplied 96-98, 88-74 and 83-5 per 
cent respectively. Canada’s share is too small to express in percentages. 
Other British possessions, chiefly Australasia, have gone on increasing their 
supply from 5,600,000 pounds a year in 1887-89 to 14,130,000 pounds a 
year in 1890-92 and 29,689,856 pounds a year in 1893-94. 


697. Of all other meats Great Britain needed 92,082,000 pounds a year 
in 1890-92. This was an increase of over 21,000,000 pounds a year over 
the 1887-89 period. The United States secured 74:15 per cent and Canada 
3°85 per cent, both countries showing an increased proportion as compared 
with the 1887-89 period, when the United States supplied 46 per cent and 
Canada 1:54 per cent For the period 1893-94 the total amount needed by 
Great Britain was 84,602,592 pounds a year, of which the United States 
supplied 44-7 and Canada 1-2 per cent. 


698. Great Britain’s imports of meats of all kinds, not including living 
animals, during the period 1887-94, have been as under :— 


a 


YEARLY AVERAGE. 
ARTICLES. eS 
1887-89 1890-92 1893-94 
(3 years.) (3 years.) (2 years.) 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Mutton, fresh. j.;0800. Dale sth vp ok a nN de oe as 131,857,461 | 187,390,112 238,927,696 
POP ke). d52 ENS US eee Be ee es Belay ea 84 Meet 48,572,011 37,888,965 43,366, 064 
Bacon and .hame. ete cel eee 448,221,088 | 554,383,752 | 504,374,416 
BGGl, SAltGG. . foe ae ee teen ss a OA othe te : 26,412,027 29,787,483 24,070,944 
PIE POG TIA/ 2s | aulhae ae enh Wy eke th cacy 107,467,920 218,580,331 219,080,736 
Meats, all other........:.: CN. CSL RE e 70,477,941 *99, 992,891 +96, 584, 936 
TOtAISS. ca hee Re Ly asta een 813,008,448 | 1,128,022,534 | 1,126,404,792 


* Including 7,910,709 lbs. preserved mutton. 
+ Including 11,021,360 lbs. preserved mutton. 
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699. The table shows: Ist. That the English people are taking more and 
more to fresh mutton*, the proportion in the 1893-94 period being 21:2 per 
cent, or over one-fifth of the whole; in 1890-92, 16°6 per cent, and in 
1887-89, 13:7 per cent. 2nd. That hog-meat barely holds its own. 3rd. 
That fresh beef is imported in a somewhat increasing quantity. 


700. Summing up these particulars it is found that Great Britain during 
the 1890-92 period took from outside countries a yearly average of 141,323 
more cattle than in the 1887-89 period, and during the 1893-94 period a 
yearly average of 143,004 fewer cattle than in the 1890-92 period ; that she 
imported a yearly average of 607,854 fewer live sheep in 1890-92 than in 
1887-89, and an average of 12,970 more sheep in 1893-94 than in 1890-92 ; 
and that of meats of all kinds she imported a yearly average in the 1890-92 
period of 1,128 million pounds, which was more than in the 1887-89 period 
by 315 million pounds, and more than in the period 1893-94 by 114 million 
pounds. 


701. Canada’s share in the supplying of the 1,128,000,000 pounds 
imported yearly in the 1890-92 period was 12,576,362 pounds, or a little 
over one per cent. The United States’ share was 705,255,633 pounds or 
about 624 per cent. 


702. Canada’s share in the supplying of the 1,126,500,000 pounds 
imported yearly in the 1893-94 period was. 33,165,528 pounds or 2:9 per 
cent. The United States’ share was 637,807,981 pounds or 56:7 per cent. 
Canada has gained and the United States lost in the proportion supplied. 


703. The following table shows the percentage of increase or decrease in 
the several items named in the period of 1890-92 compared with 1887-89, 
and in the period 1893-94 compared with 1890-92 :— 


ENGLAND. CANADA. UNITED STATES. 

Murat Increase or Increase or Increase or 

a decrease decrease decrease 

in Demand. in Supply. in Supply. 

1890-92. |1893-94. |1890-92. |1893-94. |1892-93. (1893-94. 
p. c. p.'C: ac: p. ¢. pe p. Cc. 

IVE CRU DOU ae gee eis he Mae, Sag dee ass 67°5 27°9 ‘i uf —27°8 | 800°0 
BAO ok wo ch atte SOP At ce Beg San 2 —22°0 14°4 | —91°5 | 3,259°7 9°0 ; —20°3 
Bacomeand hans (tere. oo Pee 24'0 | — 9'0 20°5 245°6 45°1 | —22°3 
Beef, salted and fresh .........:.... 85°5 | — 2°1 | —25°7 |4,344°3 On| a ans} 
ATl other meats ...:..5... tN oe 30°6 | — 71 225°5 | —T5°7 98725) — 41 


* The English returns show that the home supply of sheep in the 1893-94 period decreased 


in number by 511,736 compared with the average number of the 1891-92 period, proving that 
in addition to increasing their imports the English people are drawing upon the home supply 
to an increasing extent. 


+ Nothing sent in 1890-92 period. + 433,312 pounds a year sent. 
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704. The requirements of Great Britain, as given in the above table, 
were supplied to a considerable extent by the United States and Canada. 


CANADA SENT. 


Yearly 

MEATS Average, 

1887-89. 

Lbs. 

MMntLOM san. otk aoe A ar Lae Mice | 2,274 
1 Paes A Alas eek a fians amis Ra ea eli G0, SE AS aS) 512065 
Aco ane Mamsi vert AbieneN: eke eee ype 7,481,695 
IDECL SalteG- ANG cLrOni te seein cede Rieter ane 16,889 
AGEN eR INS vi et, eee aR cee yet ee a 088, 151 
Rota Sea ae Gre wine cae Oyen 8,640, 064 


UNITED STATES SENT. 


Yearly 
Average, 
1890-92. 


12,576,362 | 


ONEUIEUC Mere acaneete ho ote oe. Meehan remeron, Sawa 200,300 

Cs SNe ae oie cn ee Sirs cme es 17,249,768 
IBAconraAnd Wams! ve. Vee a tte ee ee 334, 411,085 
Beef; "salted and fresh m.35 2.4 Sew o ele 129,108,373 
OA LF OUtens Oa bs eer. 7. tes ic Sichat tee aes ee Ce 32, 422,264 


513,391,790 | 


Wie) overt! ede. Gi le ee) 8° a Sie, 0 10 0.1]. Fro le le) oN: 


144,525 
18,799,276 
485,236,823 
222,791, 035 
64,283,974 


791,255,633 


Yearly 
Average, 
1893-94. 


Lbs. 


433,312 
145,040 
31,168, 032 
557,984 
860,160 


33, 164,528 


1,294,731 
14,980,896 
377,144, 657 
206,557,904 
37,829,793 


637,807,981 _ 


705. Taking lard, Great Britain imported in the 1890-92 period an 
average of 133,000,000 pounds against an average of 114,452,000 pounds in 


1887-89. 


In 1893-94 the average was 141,042,832 pounds. 


The United States supplied this demand to the following extent :— 


TEST HOO oo ccs segs Ne eile pee reuse aleve eg aBNe oto oya caneite Saal tents arate 94°37 per cent. 


LS DO OTe tac Autre peters eters io; ete marta UM Ulich Nets ee tc neta 
ASOB 04S Oe Ma eet aoe Noor Wess aie, orale eee 


mya cai 97°45 
Veta 97°00 


(74 


Canada’s proportion was 0:09 per cent in the first ee 0:03 per cent in 


the second, and 1:6 per cent in the third. 


706. Of tallow, Great Britain’s yearly average import in the 1887-89 
period was 122,642,987 pounds; in 1890-92, 154,204,325 pounds, and in 


1893-94, 190,231,104 pounds. 


The United States secured 28:65 per cent of this trade in 1887-89, 30°73 
per cent in 1890-92, and 14:6 per cent in 1893-94. Canada in the respec- 


tive periods had 0:05 per cent, 0:02 per cent, and 0:09 per cent. 


707. In butter, Great Britain’s imports were a yearly average of 190,- 


863,269 pounds in 1887-89 ; 
529,248 pounds in 1893-94. 


of 236,929,765 pounds in 1890-92, and of 274,- 


The United States had in 1887- 89, 3°64 per cent of the supply ; in 


1890-92, 3:71 per cent, and in 1893-94, 1-08 per cent. 


Canada’s share was 


1°45 per cent, 1:19 per cent, and 1:30 per cent respectively—just a sowpcon 
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of a gain—in the supply of an article which Canada could supply to a very 
large extent. 

Every year there are 200 million pounds wanted in Great Britain from 
outside sources, and Canada has sent during the past eight years an average 
of 34 million pounds. 


708. Of cheese, Great Britain’s imports were :— 


In 1887-89, a yearly avenaeer ODF oe sh Teale ea ae ee 211,396,416 pounds. 
TOO ORM CAMA tahe ich, A. 8 Wield eee he 239, 613, 397 
1893-94 ve PTA) Mp BSD eer d pale Wire meat Stale Oe (ol 243, 242, 047 de 


The United States supplied the demand to the extent of 35-09 per cent 
in the first period ; of 31:05 per cent in the second, and of 30°33 per cent 
in 1893-94. Canada supplied in the first period 38:57 per cent; in the 
second, 44:19, and in the third, 50°40 per cent, or more than one-half the 
whole requirement in this article of Great Britain. 


709. Of poultry, Great Britain imported in 1887-89 a yearly average of 
$2,087,514 in value; in 1890-92 of $2,495,409, and in 1893-94 of $2,578,- 
949. Neither Canada nor the United States does very much in the way of 
supplying this demand. 


710. Of eggs, Great Britain’s requirements from outside countries were 
in 1887-89 a yearly average of 93,021,730 dozen, in 1890-92 of 106,863,263 
dozen, and in 1893-94, 114,614,770 dozen. This is practically a new trade 
for Canada and she has done fairly well, having sent in 1887-89, practically 
none; in 1890-92, 1,813,280 dozen, and in 1893-94, an average of 2,309,890 
dozen. 


STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BUTTER, MAR- 
GARINE, CHEESE AND EGGS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KING- . 
DOM FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


ButTTER. 
(QUANTITIES. VALUES. 

CoUNTRIES ———--——-—- —_—_| ——-- SEER 

1892. 1893. 1894, 1892. 1893. 1894, 

Cwt | Cwt Cwt. $ $ $ 
From— 

QPOs alte Ai RR 59,571 43,160 20,887| 1,244,173 948,630 438,589 
Australasia, io. «4: 87,520 169,439 292,097| 2,308,401] 4,287,280] 6,959,221 
United States..... 46,846 22,930 29,996 930,239 507,204 612,942 
Swede 20.65. 228,885 267,401 266,306] 6,049,345) 7,066,882} 6,680,391 
Denmarigo ss 863,532 934,787; 1,102,493) 23,597,177} 25,690,525] 28, 440,576 
Germeny’4-o50s 124,233 164,985 137,755| 3,474,114) 4,042,769] 3,421,072 
Holland 72 141,838 142,811 165,157| 3,651,528; 3,717,632) 4,048,828 
EYance: Gs... eee 542,687 468,317 424,645] 14,734,553; 13,038,384| 11,445,752 
Other Countries. .. 87 897) 113,644 135,999) 2,241,061] 2,818,080} 3,241,897 
Totals 2.40 2,183, 009| 2,327,474 9 pr B74, L835 58,23 230 an 62,067,386] 65,489, 268 


26 
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QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BUTTER, MARGARINE, CHEESE AND 


EGGS IMPORTED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, ETC.—Continued. 


MARGARINE. 
QUANTITIES. VALUES. 
CouNTRIES. od ee 
1892 | 1893. 1894, 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. $ $ $ 
From— 
INOEW AY oR sae este 25,426 14,011 10,330 342,988 188,637 142,929 
Cermany een. veo 24,727 12101 20,062 403,447 158,439 261,228 
fe bolic nats Peer ree yes 1,196,756) 1,229,737| 1,045,330) 16,355,440) 16,626,452) 13,796,046 
MIranCed es eee ae 56,002 41,302 29,052 937,685 780,502 563,177 
Other Countries... 2,439 2,809 4,551 29,809 34,811. 54,755 
Metals ch testes 1,305,350 13870 1; 109,325} 18,069,369] 17,789,341} 14,818,075 
CHEESE. 
From— 
Canada Sens seats. 1,038,599} 1,046,704| 1,142,104} 12,135,642) 12,536,012) 138,086,204 
Aaistralagian ore 25,585 37,043 54,375 310,926 467,876 669,225 
United States..... 818,483 645,235 672,347| 9,545,514| 7,682,184) 7,827,571 
Holland Per ted 273,821 269,364 298,693] 3,392,388] 3,289,872) 3,702,730 
HW ramOesnz. iss seevee 45,605 58,346 52,969 669,945 884,580 794,897 
Other Countries... 30,774 20,770 45,657 370,267 255,943 564,081 
AY baleen ae. 2,232,817] 2,077,462} 2,266,145] 26,361,682) 25,116,467| 26,644,708 
Kees. 
eo Doz. Doz. Doz. 
Canadak yess 2,487,640) 2,073,740) 2,546,040 404,055 367,463 450,867 
United States..... 421,250 301,930 725,460 76,066 52,351 126,207 
Wiuiesta eds 5. aes 12,543,230} 15,246,150} 13,699,590) 1,726,231| 2,073,716] 1,867,043 
Denmark ou. earu8 12,479,640] 10,890,130) 12,549,140} 2,012,216) 1,833,726) 2,057,578 
Grerimany insane 27,513,400} 21,291,540; 33,611,880) 4,025,682} 3,010,671] 4,560,490 
Beloium: 2. severe ss 19,857,680! 20,406,920; 29,548,430! 3,062,418} 3,322,162] 4,307,662 
drances Ae 35,121,740} 33,206,360] 24,405,590} 6,994,387, 7,842,609] 4,782,960 
Other Countries. . 969,610; 2,043,216) 1,683,550 166,572 358,784 273,994 
Dotalsmen see 111,394,190) 110,459,986) 118,769,680] 18,467,627} 18,861,482] 18,426,801 
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711. There is a large demand in Great Britain for canned goods, some 
of which come under the general head of agriculture. 

The following is a general statement showing the imports of canned goods 
into the United Kingdom during the years 1892, 1893 and 1894. 


1892. 1893, 1894. 

Condensed milk packages ...  .... ... 746,164 879,729 929,809 
Lobsters pene Gee ae bots ea 140,826 145,054 180,333 
Oysters CCAD 490 SPRCaaRet: ep & 16,356 2,531 9,139 
Salmon CaN LAO Rs, Mevteere cA red 547,000 554,003 647,190 
Sardines TN ieee eA gt Re 361,000 235,630 190,170 
iivaporatediapples.. 9) Sides ss deh, os - 36,080 16,428 34,897 
Canned - eat OS Nain Me clas « 12,258 12,867 35,246 
Evaporated apricots ‘f ....... eo CM MEE ELS Bee 1,887 17,798 
Apricot pulp POSER 1  e D SUN Dee et 08 8,641 15,343 
Tomatoes— 

American i Memisc hte we ag ahr bia 68,103 47,567 57,863 

French “ Re UNS ERNE Ee 22,995 17,073 9,640 


The condensed milk alone in the above table for the year 1894 represents 
53,913,888 pounds of the value for entry at the customs of $4,527,402. 

Mr. John Dyke, Canadian agent at Liverpool says : 

‘“‘T am glad to note that about 100 cases of condensed milk were received 
in Liverpool from Canada, and I hope that this is a commencement of a 
successful effort on the part of manufacturers in the Dominion to obtain a 
share in a trade in which our country is so pre-eminently filled to engage.” 

While on the subject of canned goods it may be well to quote what has 
been said about one or two articles, as the advice given applies equally well 
to canned fruits or raw products. 

With regard to lobsters, Mr. Dyke quotes from a large English importer : 
“The trade is much hampered here by the prevalence of tins, the contents 
of which are either all or partially black.” His advice to packers is “ pack 
good quality, keep your scrapings out of the tins and you will find it pays 
better in the end.” 

With respect to salmon, a leading firm writes: ‘ Canned salmon is still 
growing in popularity, but packers should be careful not to be carried away 
with the idea that any pieces of fish in cans will go down with the British 
public ; careful selection of fish and smooth cut pieces, well packed, without 
any tail pieces or scrapings will well repay the canner and maintain the 
reputation of British Columbia salmon, which it so justly deserves.” 
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712. The following table gives particulars of the live stock in the United 
Kingdom and her possessions, chiefly in 1893, taken from official sources : 


LIVE STOCK IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 


+tIndia 
Canada 


ee cere erste se 


South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 
Queensland......... 
Australasia. 


Natal 


Ceylon 


Newfoundland....... 


Falkland Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Malta 


NUMBER OF 
Year. |-—————_———_—__—_--———_—__—_ ——_ 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. 
DSR TEIONE 8 ke A See 
0 at 1893 | $2,079,587 | 11,207,554 { 31,774,824 
22 DME 1890 947,492 | 49,635,590 | 28,452,162 |.. 
aerate. 1891 1,441,037 4,060,662 2,513,977 
LS, Bere 1893 493,231 2,269,852 | 53,900,692 
3A aiget te rf 463,903 1,817,291 | 13,098,725 
Eee eo a 193,666 620,482 7,321,142 
Bate fe o2l te in 45,747 173,747 2,220,642 
54) eee Re 31,587 169,141 1,535,047 
hay aaa 5 Sie 211,040 888,305 | 19,380,369 
Reg ara sy 429,734 6,693,200 | 18,697,015 
be r 1,868,908 | 12,632,018 | 116,153,632 
Tg ae. He 360,499 | 1,969,596 | 16,793,855 
ee nate ce 65,026 724,120 945,995 
2 a Rea * 70,475 110,720 AZ 062 pie 
NEL IR AoA a 4,207 1,062,776 92,362 |.. 
Berd 4) 1891 6,138 23,822 60,840 
CRE 1893 2,870 6,200 TT1L,305 Ak. 
SON ets: vy 1,381 10,134 5,082 
sat Pe vee >: 7,141 7,308 |. 15,95U le, 


eC ee a ey 


© eo) fe, OSI eel ie sie re. (oe 


Saateire is 


vey Xe) Git enereel @) a 0 


eovre seers 


eee ee eee 


wele © ee: \6\ 2. 0 0 6 ~ © ee 


evr eecee cer ver 


ni 1@, obs eiceys 0 a/c: ‘elie ee 


o2e eevee 


ee ce ee 


1,702,785 
240,860 
328, 162 

88,168 
26,233 
51,952 


eee oe eee re 


*Exclusive of pigs kept in towns and by cottagers in Great Britain. 
+For agricultural and breeding purposes only and unbroken horses. 
tThere are also 18,500 buffaloes and 1,000,000 mules and donkeys. 


In Australia there are more horses and three times as many cattle as 
there are in Canada, but this country has a larger number of swine. 


713. The number of live stock in the world is given in the next table, 
which is taken from the Report of the Statistician to the United States 
Department of Agriculture.* 


LIVE STOCK OF THE WORLD. 


COUNTRIES. 


North America..... 
South America.. 

Europe 
Asia 
Africa 


eee we wes NO 0 2 


Aue Alc ev. \e) (0) w Mel ojelle 


Oe. 's) els, o) eh are 


Cattle. | Horses. 


57,887,438 
57,610,183 
104,430,093 
60,846,904 
6,094,883 
11,872,360 
131,796 


298,873,657 


17,717,139, 
5,486,036 
36,483,400 
4,279,241 
1,238,574 
1,786,644 
4,066 


66,995, 100 


Mules 
land Asses. 


2,391,738 
1,666,225 
3,155,297 
1,079,723 

390,059 


se ree eee re 


*January and February, 1893, No. 101. 


8,683,152 


Sheep. 


51,292,797 | 


6,242,137 
187,144,203 
39,922, 366 
35,589,208 
124,645, 606 
12,607 


584,848, 924 


Swine. 


48,059,045 
2,723,516 
49,164,344 
488, 937 
546,906 


33,151 


| 102,172,224 


1,156,325, 


Goats. 


45,536 
2,695,697 
18,941,295 
| 1,646,934 
| 12,566,612 
116,257 
13,102 


36,025,433 
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714. The importation of stock from Europe via the St. Lawrence for 
breeding purposes was less than in 1893, as shown by the following figures : 


NUMBER OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS IMPORTED FROM EUROPE, 1884-93 


YEAR. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
SSSA CA Aeipar ites Lame pa yep srt atUat tes bal adnan be 1,607 473 26 
LSD Fue 2 esse an 5 Me THO adhe Sear at pla All 3, SN ta ire 1,356 255 37 
RGB Ose Glen. ice ema. ene EARL OAS Pe MOEN R oi 601 32 16 
LOS ae ee 2 eae RO aa) oe ThA aan, Sitaty Sy ors 162 488 10 
POSE erate 20 Newmieiatan i tbat sly gic NG Gamtad a 4 5g 229 2,106 86 
GSO SUR Aaah weiner LN cles ALCS, abe Cults Miata et atsrs, « &4m 150 609 70 
BOOS Re Seek e Mh Reds Stas ci aniie Crosicite Go. at ae 15 1,902 68 
ESO ease et MP OME ROME ate 5, eRe lee woe tats eat stele eels t's 14 3,023 10 
USS Rn MB Ieee ARE CE RPE PO OUP ParT os Ree I Oe. 2) Sh ea 1 2,828 19 
Oey er Me Le Ctr ie sey aah ey raids 12 1,926 17 
TOC; oes genie ones Dla a) Capueleed Seyi Gada aia taner bg Wi Lenn 17 299 22 


715. The breeds of the animals imported were as follows :— 


Cattle. 
Ny CARI OROTUL crx tars ists cid ease E silts acca in avctel wha a ips bea, cee cos 1 
s COW Sa ere tse cei iscs seen. Zid hay REE e AA cies Ota oe eater aL 6 16 
Sheep 
DHTOpsn ono wees. is uakermene ne. 6 CSRS ARO les Tih Ee Bee, 144 
Oxford Bae ee oe a ee et aa LN apy DCRR Ge Rte 2, LDA CE Do ibe 70 
Dorset ra SSUES ches UPVC Bopp ok eLaerA BAER th ed, :* ASUS SU ARMA AS Sr) BO a it 
BS CRE ie, BO Cole ici Bey ES: ROR 1M Os) SIEAGEAPE ak Sc ok eA 26 
SSGHUEE ION Teh ewes. rere oc HORI) MA me Ue te MBG i a ae 9 
ANCOR CNS hate tk «ok cies iy neh MER nN Men ie. G!t wes Vila i ele) ob 12 
POTEEE COLE (<i, Sy ay gee 00. ROL RE a RLY Mae 210 Re ks ra a 
CISC CRC e PRTG eK cere. (io Ws dal.) eC ARETE Ls see ae Se dace de ae 8 
UMW eOy Biol sh Se MR a Mie DE Siege MOE 3/7 OU aa a 16 
Pigs 
Berkshire. ..... ee Ae hae iG ML omer 0 Su A) oe E88 ced line ae 21 
SGN SAT gs MIR NG OOO 17 te ee ey AM 40r Cc! Rane Ra AR, 1 


Of this number 112 sheep were for the United States, and all the other 
animals for Canada. 

The import of live stock at Halifax from across the Atlantic were 10 
horses, eight cattle, two sheep and two dogs, 
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716. The following comparative figures of the total importation of stock 
in Canada during 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 show 
that there has been a considerable increase, especially of horses and cattle, 
almost all of which were imported into the Territories :— 


a 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892." | *1893.. 1 *1894. 


Horsea.n dete 412 846 | 2,041 | 1,694] 3,507] 2,260! 1,875! 1,663 
Gaptle aera cae 549 454 | 3,984| 1,386! 3,473 | 4,025] 1,349] 4,132 
Sheep tee ae 6,539 | 30,626 | 34,036 | 30,551 | 40,467 | 38,439 | 35,718 | 36,777 
Pics Ga Ge 262 | 2,468] 2132] 1,324 381 167 77 197 


*8 mules in 1893 and 36 in 1894. 
Of the above numbers in 1894, 29,897 sheep were imported into British 
Columbia from the United States for siaughter. 


717. There was a decrease in the number of horses, cattle and sheep ex- 
ported from Canada in the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1894, as appears by 
the following table, which gives particulars of the export trade of Canadian 
live stock since 1874 :— 


EXPORTS OF HORSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP, THE PRODUCE OF 
CANADA, 1874 TO 1894. 


—_—_— ———. 


HORSES. CATTLE. SHEEP. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH 
UNE. a a 
Number. | Value. | Number. Value. | Number. Value. 
$ $ $ 
TST Ae ae he Leese ae he 5,339 570,544 39,623 951,269 252,081 702,564 
LST De rite te as a ae 4,382 460,672 38,968 823,522 242,438 637,561 
LST Gree es airs Che ke 4,299 442,338 25,357 601,148 | 141,187 507,538 
AS Tae iiss keynes Gren 8,306 779,222 22,656 715,750 209,899 583,020 
TR abet Ue a aire Mecano De 14,179 | 1,273,728 29,925 | 1,152,334 242,989 699,337 
LS Deh meee: Say Ore, 16,629 | 1,376,794 46,569 | 2,096,696 308,093 988,045 
ESSO WAL ae caer pa ats ae en 21,393 | 1,880,379 54,944 | 2,764,437 398,746 | 1,422,830 
yo IE ae ge one be 21,993 | 2,094,037 62,277 | 3,464,871 354,155 | 1,372,127 
ESR Zier ofc, fete hae 20,920 | 2,826,637 62,106 | 3,256,330 311,669 | 1,228,957 
Paso eee SP AK ogee: 13,019 | 1,633,291 66,396 | 3,898,028 308,474 | 1,388,056 
LSS od. eaintios seas 11,595 | 1,617,829 89,263 | 5,681,082 304,403 | 1,544,605 
S852 ace eae arene 11,978 | 1,554,629 143,003 | 7,377,777 335,043 | 1,261,071 
TSSGs, SFr cictnae aatinee Wess 16,525 | 2,147,584 91,866 | 5,825,188 359,407 | 1,182,241 
SBE cca t . Peepaeeeeee OC 18,779 | 2,268,833 116,274 | 6,486,718 443,495 | 1,592,167 
T8858 fn. SER Gebietes ee 20,397 | 2,458,231 100,747 | 5,012,713 395,074 | 1,276,046 
LOSO ee. 2) Sedans eae VWie7TOL 2, 110,722 102,919 | 5,708,126 360,131 | 1,263,125 
LS9O Sv eee eee ee 16,550 | 1,936,073 81,454 | 6,949,417 315,931 | 1,274,347 
SOT Ee so SAA : 11,658 | 1,417,244 117,761 | 8,772,499 299,347 | 1,146,465 
VSO2 5 15. Aes wae ae 11,063 | 1,354,027 107,179 | 7,748,949 329,427 | 1,385,146 
P8930 Mase tN 18,219 | 1,461,157 107,224 | 7,745,083 360,509 | 1,247,855 
WSO 8 cu) Nossa mere ee ees 8,734 945,660 86,087 | 6,499,597 233,361 832,666 
Patel ood ack shee 288,724 |32,169,631 | 1,592,568 |93,531,534 | 6,505,859 |23.535,769 


718. Some idea can be formed of the extent and importance of this trade 
when it is seen that the value of the horses, cattle and sheep exported dur- 
ing the last twenty-one years has reached the sum of $149,236,934. 
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719. Previous to 1872, no meat, either live or dressed, was exported from 
this country to Great Britain, except a certain quantity of salted beef, and 
the export of live cattle may be said to have commenced in that year—the 
first shipment being made through the United States, owing to there being 
no vessels trading to Canada suitable for the purpose. Since that time, 
however, vessels have been built, specially fitted for the carrying of live 
stock ; and this circumstance, by reducing the rates of freight has contri- 
buted largely towards keeping the business a fairly remunerated one. 


720. The following table shows how rapidly the trade with Great Britain 
has increased since its inception, and the great difference in the value of the 
exports to that country and to the United States shows how much more 
important is the trade with the former country. This difference in value is 
explained by the fact that only first-class beasts, specially selected, are, as a 
rule, shipped ‘to England, while the cattle sent across the line include a 
large number of calves for immediate consumption. The effect of the high 
duties imposed by the McKinley Bill on this branch of trade with the 
United States is shown by the greatly reduced figures for the last three 
years. 


EXPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1874-1894. 


CATTLE EXPORTED TO. 
FiscaL YEAR. Great Britain. United States. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
= hee 

DC eae Se os aa ARR ae mee 8 63 142,280 36,671 | 724, 254 
DS [OR Ee see cite cigs > chasse lerd 455 33,471 34,651 672,060 
LS (OMS eet aeivods  etlant ls. ccstinis Os 638 83,250 20,809 404,381 
LO Pee eo oo EES cane yas eae ge i 4,007 315,230 13:35E 268,317 
LS Cie eee Buehner tds. Sie kde s 7,433 686,700 17,657 330,562 
i SFO iene ree Wey eee ee aire MN oe 3, 20,587 L571, 211 21,316 402,799 
I bote Whe bath Ako SOL ROO ee ee 32,680 2,292,161 16,044 287,057 
SS [eee Roemmerere fer mb ie Se CRN Breet Mr tie |e 49,409 3,157,009 7,323 154,851 
SS eee eer hime ree Bear cl ne 41,519 2,706,051 15,914 423,807 
Hoh oa peste Sick Rega oleae Neo aT ne ne ea 37,894 3,209,176 23,280 516,585 
AL SSA: este she mento. 2 SA Bit cA ta Se a ea 53,962 4,631,767 30,593 893,759 
Teta Dh ia a ARN Eh ae 69,446 | 5,752,248 | 67,758 | 1,411,642 
HL SSOMR ER tern. Sere et dh a a 60,549 4,998,327 25,338 633,094 
RS eT ee ANE tl ch ee 63,622 5,344,375 45,765 887,756 
OCS ete: oie rc onan tases 5 5 ik ee 54,248 4,123,873 40,047 648,178 
ISSO Maren ee eee ge Meme geo REED 1 60,000 4,992,161 37,360 488, 266 
SOO MR eee pit rete Sa rene eee es 66,965 6,565,315 7,840 104,623 
A SONPR neni Ree ey es Ie ROS Al Ra PAL 107,689 8,425,396 2,763 26,975 
a Pott Diesel Sie oh nbt Rosh, GOR ERC e RRR IN Ae 101,426 7,481,613 551 21,327 
[SOS oe eee eke saels ena alg ae 99,904 7,402,208 402 11,032 
Wate 2 ede sets Jophi bs ese neye CNP a ee a en 80,531 6,316,373 256 Shel 

otha int se eee tote. 1,013,027 | 80,230,195 466,189 9,315,096 


*Tt is obvious that either the number or value of cattle in this year is incorrect. 
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721. As regards value, the same remarks, substituting lambs for calves, 
apply to the next table, which gives the number and value of sheep exported 
to the United Kingdom and United States in the same period. The change 
in the tariff does not, however, affect their trade with the United States in 
the same way as that of cattle :— 


EXPORTS OF LIVE SHEEP TO THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1874-93. 


SHEEP EXPORTED 'TO 


Fiscat YEAR. 


Great Britain. United States. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 

LO Ee eR AIA Uh sid: Bet aN, eee, Pane Jess al nt a cri ouka mee er eee 248,208 689,888 
1 Boffo SMa eae MARES cr MEME PHAM URS clhte nir 0G foal bob SLL lh 236,808 617,632 
DS (BS oe oe AG ba ee W iets 4 ste ke GERMAN Peeiae aM a GCE? See Ma me 135,514 487,000 
eA BRON SE AE ia Gks ate He aye Bah trek wins ath 3,170 21,968 198,820 536,648 
f Ko Vike Peph es tt teo') Ap MR cline 4s ane 115985 68,402 223,822 609,103 
BBS IRS: cron, Gee er apet anata MERE we wane RCs enc ERT 54,421 333,531 246,573 630,174 
b Rese ( | Milne el oie Pacey JME MRRRIE Sa cr By oF 6s 109,506 < 625, 232 279,202 771,128 
S hetod RACY Ca an Oui PMA, Greg Ra orem nD 80,222 594,596 264,812 748, 945 
LOS Ze ree gy aan Se Ue a Bae 71,506 510,152 233, 602 700,564 
USO ene able Rate Woah ee 72,038 632,386 228,541 723,055 
i Potot: Miguel Se MOAN ot go UU He GML IR RE la 105,661 919,495 192,244 596,724 
OS ea ele eae W Mem nee 51,805 456,136 274,962 773,491 
LESGr er tet ea eee ue ke LE oo 36,411 317,987 313,201 829,884 
1 ere Reet eer tal th aa, (OMEN oS ek ot lo Wace 68,545 568,433 363,046 974,482 
Wot oP 1 EME eat oe en RE PD a A a oR Bi TRL 30,421 211,881 353,999 1,027,410 
BSS. sey, ee te at's atae Mie tale cok ae wo uemetnge ahaa. 43,477 303,009 | 307,775 918, 334 
SODA eal SE Cae w NN ke eileen Pu 57,006 486,299 251,640 761,565 
SLD eee sdk salto Mesa ALO Sear eee 40,732 344, 405 244,996 759,081 
A NE aie os ce ant a in bk LRGs a 32,569 288,145 290,074 1,073,200 
ASOS Were nee Pesce toltttng Via es Cen a. Slay 14,821 133,202 337,718 1,088, 814 
Bi: Rt Ne Soe anna weg gra COA Lm Oe 17,581 163,075 207,847 642,231 

PLOtat ste Sit ecu eae rde oS 901,477 6,978,354 5,433,404 | 15,959,953 
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722. The figures in the preceding tables are taken, in order to show, com- 
paratively, the trade with Great Britain and the United States, from the 
Trade and Navigation Returns, and are for the fiscal years ended 30th June ; 
but the returns made by the Montreal Board of Trade of exports to Great 
Britain, as well as those kept in that country, are for the calendar year, and 
the following figures show the exports of cattle and sheep to Great Britain 
in each calendar year since 1877 :— 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM CANADA TO GREAT BRITAIN, 
1877-1894 (CALENDAR YEAR.) 


YEAR. Cattle. Sheep. 
No. No. 
Ts Sie UR ged aR EC Rh HAE ey 6,940 9,509 
1 elliot) RR APM Bis i505 Joy Rk At Re Ge sR aN ee 15,963 31,841 
LE ie Benth Phe Ne, DR Caer orale Be eal bald 2 lla .a che ciao arose RE es 21,626 62,550 
DSA ere oar ERTeMN Mb orcie Stites ete othe Weg Bars los apntcere ise 41,730 74,502 
Len URN. emt hi mee YO Rene Ne Re Os SB a y8 Yas au Seicis etklw'g dbem ge Meds 28,536 55,538 
esos RC eter FADE VEE. comer ave aby ak’ Bes bie wy hele s 28, 358 63,667 
Boe oy MER SO O82 i Ma Ae ME We arty RE GEE, Sr 2 a 49,090 84,790 
Dee i bet eek ss ict tent Mh AL ene Neha Bald so. bw alt RM Ne as 57,288 62,950 
DOSE eee ee cert ee ES CS ACU Re GR TT AST eS, [ a alelece Marais siete oye 61,947 39,401 
Oe eee epee Nc Actin awn POR Ebr Ae UPN ema: 63,932 93,856 
Belo oly7 de 8 (RES 12 3001 aye SEAN oar Lark oe CUR Ge Pe ae Bn, fora Ale 64,631 36,027 
[fae ON <a Fy RS EEEE te¥ ck hacks UGE AIRE gm C ae SPARE NGI Wea ule CO Mine Cpa ea 60,504 45,528 
So eer es. t Gee nec er amien Bie tA. NEE. Ais bilo wopreiiad sete ere 85,670 59,344 
Leal Pee hls CaM beat Sa ODL a BES PALE BCE ORRIN AMM, te 3 ore ae 122,182 43,372 
SER otic Wnt Plein alah aH ulledt Red Ay oD kia, Mahe NS tal 108,947 32,042 
ECF aa Bish pe seriia Marat Hee oh ene NS eer SERA Y Gus contr eat once S 98,755 15,932 
Likes Sse Paap gh «oo We Aen Aen TS Pranab eae Bs Svat steer. Oe aia) ae OF a 83,322 3,743 
oN hele ics OMIM Ciytlyan uate amu aa hone span RUB C2) > a aa 83,408 139,763 


723. The next table, which gives the shipments to the different ports in 
the last four years, shows that a very considerable change took place in the 
positions of the several points of distribution :— 


PORTS TO WHICH CATTLE WERE SHIPPED. FROM MONTREAL, 1891, 
1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


\ Ports. 1891 1892. 1893 1894. 
biverpool . a peemeeats sis ce oa harps 32,138 28,921 33,104 33, 107 
GISERO Wns. Pama een Rul ed aa 31,647 29,726 19,001 18,722 
Dimndee 4%. syaawee ace. ope eee hes 12,013 8,049 || | tear ad ch Sian Aan ee 
A DEVGGen Serer ier is oy coi haces 10,761 0, G54 | Gee a eee | RO ee te mee a 
Thon ou so setmmene tices is a Ges oe ee O73 1,991 23,943 21,011 
BPiStoleae (Ree ee ig ly the mas 8,964 8,821 5,076 8,484 
Newedstle: 2c. oysters. ee Ware ae 3,645 7,772 2,098 1,520 
ATIEWEED oe ees one De eRe Cals MEY Eee ela 0) 100 2,761 
taMiglo,( WiraMcemmeren sc AN tae Oe Hy atte? Ce Ene 5 bb e's sts wale | se oN 834 
INewroundlanice tote Onn Wie vee. cnr aes hin enamine ose y asf) Sa | oa aeemeetare oF 


[ViATIOUS: ... Cae ee eee: Gare Saks 809 fed Wi ece ase Ok: Aa as Seal Ae tg Re 
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724. The following tables give the quantities and values of provisions 
exported, and the countries to which they were sent :— 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF PROVISIONS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
EXPORTED FROM THE DOMINION DURING THE YEARS 1874-1894. 


eet 


YEAR. 


se oceeee 


- ee eee 


Bacon, 
Hams, Pork Beef. 
and Lard. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
33, 607.465 6,610,016 
13,344,384 2,066, 400 
12,598,381 1,761,984 
19,297,586 | *5,420,800 
6,867,841 | 5,134,244 
5,457,887 2,050,672 
11,352,413 692, 842 
12,142,534 1,372,809 
11,100,201 749,742 
5,112,406 628,728 
8,963,712 423,915 
8,771,082 542, 209 
9,008,385 533,353 
12,202,325 450,706 
7,389,128 550,630 
4,443 381 449 158 
7,813,415 | 251,934 
7,669,658 309,791 
12,316,650 145,843 
20,116,993 356, 106 
30,067, 654 2,277,112 
$ $ 
2,120,770 270,308 
1,114,967 133,747 
1,133, 686 140,108 
1,535,475 375,974 
564,879 451,876 
332,462 148,587 
632,543 41,948 
891,910 83,738 
1,179,348 49,798 
575,082 40,722 
859,745 27,469 
758,015 34,517 
679,485 28,745 
955,362 22,146 
686,661 24,095 
407,884 27,970 
651,432 15,128 
635,732 16,051 
1,162,376 6,454 
2,119,244 21,289 
3,053,172 147,077 


Other Meats 


1,643,937 
712,519 
1,337,146 
1,290,317 
1,701,209 
2,212,175 
1,978,250 
961,061 
1,431,710 
1,790,022 
3,868,274 
1,554,504 
2,187,617 
3,219,866 
6,984,048 
10,628,287 
9,068,858 


VALUE. 


g 


3,868 
3,760 
99,855 
185,328 
246,685 
106,393 
134,549 
117,232 
150,145 
205,355 
171,728 
67,104 
121,570 
129,002 
335,984 
103,145 
185,949 
311,435 
663,221 
1,037,986 
794,651 


* Mutton included. 


Cheese. 


Lbs. 


24,050,982 
32,342, 030 
35,024,090 
35,930,524 
38,054,294 
46,414,035 
40,368,678 
49,255,523 
50,807,049 
58,041,387 
69,755,423 
79,655,367 
78,112,927 
73,604,448 
84,173,267 
88,534, 837 
94,260,187 

106,202,140 

118,270,052 

133,946,365 

154,977,480 


8,928,242 
8,915,684 
9,372,212 
9,508,800 

11,652,412 

13,407,470 

15,488,191 


+ Not given. 


& 
Butter. 


Lbs. 


12,233,046 
9,268,044 
12,250,066 
14,691,789 
13,006,626 
14,307,977 
18,535,362 
17,649,491 
15,161,839 
8,106,447 
8,075,537 
7,380,788 
4,668,741 
5,485,509 
4,415,381 
1,780,765 
1,951,585 
3,768,101 
5,736,696 
7,036,013 
5,534,621 


$ 


2,620,305 
2,337,324 
2,540,894 
3,073,409 
2,382, 237 
9,101,897 
3,058,069 
3,573,034 
2,936,156 
1,705,817 
1,612,481 
1,430,905 

832,355 

979,126 

798,673 

331,958 

340,131 

602,175 
1,056,058 
1,296,814 
1,095,588 


Eggs. 


Doz. 


4,407,534 
3,521,068 
3,880,813 
5,025,953 
5,262,920 
5,440,822 
6,452,580 
9,090,135 

10,499,082 

13,451,410 

11,490,855 

11,542,708 

12,758,532 

12,945,326 

14,170,859 

14,028, 893 

12,839,660 
8,022, 935 
7,931,204 
6,805,432 
5,141,586 


$ 
587,599 
434,273 
508,425 
534,891 
646,574 
574,093 
740,665 
1,108,812 
1,643,709 
2,256,586. 
1,960,197 
1,830,632 
1,728,082 
1,825,559 
2,122,283 
2,159,510 
1,795,214 
1,160,359 
1,089,798 
868,007 
714,054 
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STATEMENT OF THE TOTAL QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PROVISIONS, 
THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTED FROM THE DOMINION 
DURING THE YEARS 1874-1894, AND OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


TO WHICH THEY WERE EXPORTED. 


TOTAL 
YEAR, |————.————_- 
Quantity. Value 
: Lbs. $ 
AST rece. 83,126,412 9,126,051 
1STD 62,302,460 | 7,910,297 
ESOT toca. 67,455,740 8,174,236 
SW ecas.. F: 82,879,628 9,453,652 
TS7SPe: 2. |e T2IG0L, 322 8,289,772 
TS(Oatays 2: 77,104,323 7,053,732 
18800 be 05. 81,965,311 8,501,140 
| kote Eg ieee 95,345,876 | 11,280,169 
1889) 8. = 95,358,663 | 11,460,024 
1 eae 94.978,258 | 11,235,432 
1884..... .| 106,433,119 | 11,883,609 
A het Scene 114,574,561 | 12,386,413 
POSH ER: 2c. 112,892,414 | 10,144,863 
De ey Aas ee 112,950,999 | 11,020,173 
El eoke aie 121,652,969 | 12,895,938 
PESO Use. 117,805,984 | 11,946,151 
SOO tae os 125,724,228 | 12,360,066 
PSUs 133,203,958 | 12,234,552 
eee eke se 155,350,095 | 15,630,319 
ESOS sd 182,291,912 | 18,750,800 
169208» 209,638,105 | 21,292,733 


Great 
Britain. 


$ 


7,084,349 
6,299,786 
6,685,036 
7,493,805 
7,036,345 
6,019,827 
7,270,871 
9,839,842 
9,023,552 
8,432, 643 
9,598,004 
10,164,414 
8,086,742 
8,799,001 
10,380,015 
9,480,580 
10,312,902 
10,913, 360 
14,837,595 
18,103,498 
20,789, 467 


VALUE EXPORTED TO. 


United New- Other 
States. foundland. | Countries. 
$ $ $ 
1,741,948 246,273 53,481 
1,186,121 344,278 80,112 
1,111,428 313,548 64,224 
1,524,770 338,205 96,872 

984,901 218, 886 49,640 
811,011 180,180 42,714 
993,665 204,156 32,448 
1,196,205 203,730 40,392 
2,153,527 233,949 48,996 
2, 536,264 299, 657 43,868 
2,038, 230 223,662 23,713 
1,941,736 233,866 46,397 
1,836,834 194,647 26,640 
1,943,973 244, 439 32,760 
2,284,300 197,700 33, 923 
2,253,680 178,634 33,257 
1,845, 460 163,829 37,875 
1,122, 427 135,801 62,964 
556,413 174,441 61,870 
365,360 214,867 67,075 
238,179 181,270 83,817 
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725. The following is a comparison between the exports of agricultural 
produce of 1893 and 1894, calculated in the same manner as the tables in 
the chapter on Trade and Commerce. It will be seen that there was an actual 
decrease of $4,500,047 ; $3,911,000 of this amount being due to a decrease in 


volume and the remainder, $589,000, to {a fall in price. 


The principal 


articles affected by the decline in price were wheat, flour and pease, while, 
cattle flax and apples showed an increase :— 


ARTICLES. 


IVECO as a eet eee 


Meats, canned ......... 


Meats, all other......... 
Poultry, dressed........ 
Lard 


e/a lel | ie ©. | # Selt'e \61)- bel 18 «<6 
ee see ces ree eee 
eee e st coeee 


cece e 


Daley: Oe en shane Rar nek 
Barley,amalt, sacs we oe 
ate ih: Sekine mesa nee 
Pease, wholewiey seus aa oe 
Pease, split...... Pe 


EO ey come ee 
Dilour wheats suming 
COA TAC Aten ea ee easton 
POtatGesis hee ce ones 


Aspless dried tyscns Hwa 
Apples, green or ripe.... 
ruts; alliother?:.i.. .. 
WACOM ss. oreo ees 
Other animal products .. 
All other articles. ...... 


VALUE. INCREASE OR DECREASED VALUE. 

Actual At prices Due to variation in Actually 
in of ———_-—___—_—_ more or less 

1894 1893 (Juantity . Price. than 1895. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

945,660 968,000; + 493,000/— 22,000I—  =—515,497 
6,499,597} 6,216,000 — 1,529,000/+ 284,000/— 1,245,486 
832,666 807,000,— 441,000) + 26,000|— 415,189 
8,558 10,000|-- = 187,000;— 1,000|— = 187,532 
61,370 GE OOO) 2 Zire eee hi reas hehe uae de 243 
6,336 7,000|— TPOOONE rey lean? — 1,385 
38,109 69,000\— 13,000/— 31,000I— 48,844 
2,754,479 2,840,000)+ 1,010,000|;— 86,000}+ 924,111 
183,895 194,000) + 54,000, — 10,000] + 43,745 
147,077 136,000) + 115,000) + 11,000}+ 125,798 
730,640 778,000\—  227,000|— 47,000|\— 274,447 
57,675 70,000| + 44,000|— 12,000] + 32.447 
20,362 20,0000 Me aee ee Pe ASE OCALS — 478 
76,689 75,000) + 8,000} + 2,000] + 9,916 
8,983 10,000} + 8,000/— 1,000] + 6,700 
1,095,588 1,020,000/— . 277,000) + 76,000i\— 201,226 
15,488,191} 15,512,000)+ 2,105,000,— 24,000}+ 2,080,721 
714,054 656,000|--- 212,000) + 58,000|I— = 153,953 
6,133,452 {060,000 VRaie oe ten aeene —  927,000;\— 926,581 
264, 200 276,000|— 668, 000|— 12,000/— 680,155 
4,398 5,000) + 4,000|— 1,000) + 3,153 
1,076,751 990,000|— 1,564,000) + 7,000|\— 1,477,159 
2,237,516 2,396,000) — 46.000\—  158,000/— 203,918 
154,005 159,000) + 22,000|— 5,000} + 16,807 
32,939 41,000] + 2,000)}— 8,000|— 6,304 
265,477 281,000|/— 75,000|— 16,000)— 90,205 
279 688 246,000|\—  -57,000/+ 34,000; —«- 22,734 
96,549 95,000)/—. 86,000} + 2,000|— 84,217 
1,699,467 1,819,000) + 78,900;— 120,000|— 41,561 
308,103 331, 100)/— 295,000 |— 23,000} — 317,874 
397,992 416,000|— 6,000|— 18,000/— 23,966 
42,663 39,000) — 9,000} + 3,000;— 5,581 
2,601,188 2,647,000'/+ 1,194,000)— 46,000;/+ 1,148,316 
19,769 21,000/— 5,000|— 1,000|— 6,287 
268, 203 98,000|— 26,000} + 170,000) + 144,121 
98,924 82,000,—  118,000!+ 17,000) + 100,775 
808,473 640,000|— 2,091,000) + 168,000|— 1,922,750 
150,527 125,000 — 44,000} + 25,000)— 18,567 
16,156 15,000;— = 213,000) + 1,000\— 212,155 
439,125 436,000/—  154,000)+ 3,000/— 150,745 
737,365 724,000) + 232,000)+ 18,000)+ 244,396 
47,802,859) 48,391,000/— 3,911,000/—  589,000|— 4,500,047 
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726. The following table, compiled from returns furnished by the Custom 
house authorities, is a comparative statement of the quantities and values 
of the exports from the port of Montreal, during the season of navigation 
1893 and 1894, of the principal articles of Canadian 
agricultural produce, showing the countries to which they were shipped :— 


in the years 


ARTICLES. 


HOrs6s icine ase: No. 


Gatien 12k ee. 


Sheep: scc2 Sea's 


Mutton.. 


en ee 


Bacon and 


. Lbs. 


Ceanince 1893. 1894. 
to which Ex- Pit 2 
pores: Quantity. Value, Quantity. | Value. 
Bar 
Great Britain... 1,709 223,035 3,450 381,851 
United States... 1,064 131,911 265 31,352 
Newfoundland 42 4,940 19 2,540 
Belgiumie. 2.0 1 200 18 1,350 
2,816 360, 086 3,752 417,093 
Great Britain. 81,421 6,307,488 83, 253 6,791,310 
Germany. ..... 1,042 LAGU Woven Calatile Oe kets ate wide eee 
Belgium.:..... 498 39,840 2,348 130,110 
Newfoundland. . 74 2,864 al 1,368 
TUPAC es Ede Le alesereae dred havea LIN 834 50,040 
83,035 6,429,652 86,466 6,972,828 
Great Britain... 3,625 41,982 108,566 1,150,817 
Cds States Ua eee wee ern ate te to 1 25 
Newfoundland. . 68 SOON ae coe x Heston a oe ec ey 
USPANGEIN GD. olale saan eitaree se bes Seen 100 1,000 
3,693 42,362 108, 667 1,151,842 
Great Britain... 137 MO Sate We ce seul eye os nea ae 
USCS Ga Bes. ye eieheleee ee es Ieee LN eaten IGE ee Peng sie (es ky 
137 AZO: Po enh a en een te 
United States. . . 6,632 1,132 3,809 396 
Great Britain... 1,400 105 361,490 15,069 
B. W. Indies.... 5,000 SLOW PD thea ta heap ticgrs eed me the 
Newfoundland. . 158,550 11,064 12,200 574 
164,950 11,479 373,690 15,643 
Great Britain...| 3,008,283 300,673 6,395,509 611,023 
Newfoundland... 39,569 4,036 16,3. 1,749 
United States... 13 AI Wee ere ot IR ar eeu He nd 
Germany... .... 340 OBEN Brees: bina s Maw ikan 
B. W. Indies.... 2,000 9 ERR, As, ie a OR Ro 
Belgium,....... 60 TOMER EN ae Al) Smo ame noics 
3,050,265 305,007 6,411,840 


612,772 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM MONTREAL—Continued. 


Countries 
to which Ex- 
ported. 


ARTICLES. 


Beef, fresh and 
salted Lbs./Great Britain... 
United States. .. 


Newfoundland. . 


66 


Great Britain... 
Newfoundland. . 
United States... 
IRpances eee eae 


Meats, 

all other Great Britain... 
United States... 
Germany 


Sivedens = eee 


B. W. Indies 


eeeece 


eee e esr eee 


Great Britain... 
Newfoundland.. 
United States... 


Tallow Great Britain... 


Newfoundland. . 


Butter Great Britain... 
United States... 
Germany 


Newfoundland. ; 


elon sie s iehe 


eoceenese 


ee we eee 


a7 019 « 


Cheese Great Britain... 


United States... 


eeeeeeoe 


cere ewes 


en eeeene 


1893. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

15,200 1,219 
Trae Bil cir nee 
126,200 4,891 
7,838,075 787,047 
,460 2.750 
12,190 1,219 
300 30 
7,877,025 791,046 
165,062 12,925 
970 502 

see A any wae s at 
187,209 15,548 
206,910 20,446 
1,800 186 
400 34 
209,110 20,666 
163,224 8,765 
4,497,393 899, 100 

1,0 2 

"340,596 | «65,719 
260 De 
17,887 2,877 
4,901 1,125 
1,375 317 
4,863,485 969,423 


113,509,969 
508 


202,899 
11,020 
934 
1,734 


11,268,365 
63 


1894. 

Quantity. Value. 

$ 
7,271,173 549,831 
Meek neat 
7,294,033 551,631 
2,155,326 | 165,972 
2,050 236 
2,157,376 166,208 
376,200 25,999 
25 

NBS O00 gees ae ers 
See ent 2,933 
428, 295 28,934 
1,416,010 121,579 
60 5 
1,416,070 121,584 
i 2,933. igs: 
2,279,614 450,721 
6,8 1,639 
‘| °° 259,129 | 45,627 
pL O80a eke 1,860. 
ae 5). ee 
2,559,906 500,429 
105,052,464 | 10,392,178 
1,61 185 
115,414 11,531 
orere ore a 
155 16 
105,170,479 | 10,408,996 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM MONTREAL—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


SEO SR ters ao ales Doz. 


Wheat.. .....Bush. 


eeoerers 


seer eeceen 


Pease, whole 
and split... ¥],°* 


ee 1893. 1894, 
to which HKx- a 
ported. ’ Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
$ $ 
Great Britain...| 1,660,192 243,889 1,931,464 226,769 
United States... 30 6 40,602 7,094 
1 SVE AAN LaLa 1B Awe eae eng ae BY i Celapstscey al ake sist apace are 
Newfoundland. .|.. Reidel pape eer 1,000 110 
Brance.c 4.0. 5. re 60 CA ae ie A | OEE A 
1,660, 282 243,907 1,973,066 233,973 
Great Britain...| 2,244,344 1,626,495 2,097,698 1,571,760 
United States... 13 Rohal Retake cee SIMO hte foe 
UNE WEOUICLAIE stele a witle sfc tse a ele akteteree irene e3 30 24 
Germanys... 2 7,774 5,440 10,582 5,292 
eloiaiart. os. a 41,778 SL SOOT ees case eet aun Sateen 
5 Kall have anew) en 7,648 CA ae tet a ae la a fe UE eT St COREE I. Lak 
Denmark: aa. t2 41,825 SIRS OR Meare a coke celica ee mee 
2,343,382 1,792,266 2,108,310 1,577,076 
Great Britain... 44,286 DOS SAL (REEM ee Senet ee Lite oakshee ae 
BLO a ices erties as, 5, Alabang owls Pe oes aeceta Rs | ya cells JARS | ake da 
Newfoundland. . 1,994 1,192 81 49 
Winibed ota Geowen eats oe itm ects oo ltteer ae ce dr, cyte MCs) ao eel kee 
46,280 27,009 81 49 
Great Britain...| 2,402,766 907,231 82,192 31,762 
Newfoundland.. 27,249 11,244 20,277 7,241 
CATAL OCHS BAUS se cls Mae ay ON Me Ok, a eck Ne Iyer RR Pr he as Sy rank ae 
Germany. 181,731 OY, So ay AeA th! eke athe aet reed 
Beloiunan ie o.e: 165,018 OS TDG era cyl 37 or Mo agcaes Bares 
Holiand acs. 147,080 Oar SO piled they: «Mote keie eee eae een 
B. W. Indies.... 236 QO) RSE SYS oe ae | erate Ses ame 
Pranicer.eaees Uz 416 LOS Rae se wad Vater ae Oem 
2,924,496 1,119,134 102,469 39,003 
Great Britain...| 1,691,628 1,203,631 1,139,305 822,500 
Germany 193,937 137,759 8,322 48,985 
Beloit pcre. 115,538 90,158 53,074 37,374 
Hollander. 87,478 OU. 9L2- Vee woh St MEN es es 
Newfoundland. . 20,942 17,813 14,732 11,549 
United States... 52 42 30 24 
B. W. Indies.... 500 TOD: Veet Ce eee ous, Cat et 
UEC G 2h ie 2 Sed eM BR Ane Re fe a #5 3,450 5,178 
2,110,075 1,518,040 1,278,913 925,610 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM MONTREAL—Coneluded. 


Countries 
to which Ex- 
ported 


ARTICLES. 


Ryerss eis Bush. |Great Britain... 


EIOUY 2 eu. DELS: 


g 
Newfoundland. . 
Germany ...4... 


United States. .. 
Steere. sree 


*¢ |Great Britain... 
Newfoundland. . 
United States. .. 
Germany. jae. 


Oatmeal........ 


BW Tndiesosieca. ie os Sica ae eee 


Potatoes...... Bush. Great Brita ce ck cet tele eee Cereal reas heat |e ene 


United States... 
Newfoundland. . 


Aa ei feede AS Tons|Great Britain... 
United States. . . 


Great Britain... 
Newfoundland. . 
United States... 


Apples: oases Brls. 


Other countries. :|. 2.24.2... - 


ee 


- 27,391,463 | 


1893. 1894. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
29,675 14,890 40,293 21,310 
8,657 4,350 
8,720 6, LOM Moe steak a5 | i ogee 
38,395 20,994 48,950 25,660 
153,975 665, 267 93,142 370,990 
Co) Keg Abe Uae DR ort er Atami Pgs yar ANE UUM aR r rn Te  M ee AR 6 ue 
156,281 668,340 75,781 284,334 
32 1,836 532 2,022 
451 1,856 | 1.351 (oa 5,404. 
150 498 200 650 
Si 77 1,337,797 171,006 663,400 
48,615 _ 179,552 34,216 111,578 
2,569 9,687 2,291 7,074 
if 4 if 3 
164 656 140 280 
51,349 189.899 36,648 | 119,435 
506 213 665 291 
1,000 545 1,848 877 
1,506 758 2,508 1,168 
58,749 667,212 31,482 384,842 
336 3,660 839 5,756 
2,785 28, 453 610 7,320 
154 2,015 662 7,089 
2,503 26,689 2,842 28,762 
4 BS HSE oa: © saves he tell See ee te 
5,286 59,896 62 496 
10 20 Shes oaks ete eee eer 
69,827 788,093 36,497 434,265 
60,171 185,534 257,389 607,871 
1,881 5,949 1,730 4,353 
32 84 21 51 
dais See ct 3 
3 RA | eck aeaterg em oii] Sua anc ee oma: 
14 55 12 35 
62,101 191,636 259,153 612,313 


25,575,491 


2,89) 10 A 8Ke 0 e sia 
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727. The following table from the Canadian Returns gives the total 
imports for home consumption and imports from Great Britain and the 
United States into Canada of agricultural produce in 1894 :— 


ARTICLES. 


Mutton 


Beef 


eeee 


Oatmeal 


ey 


Meats, all other. . 


sp wiyeun (6. a's 


62 ehe' fe! ia ae fae 


e, sistas) airs is) 


9 ele Lemet, «rie 


atieue [be let's 


0, iv haere 


Flour, wheat. . i 


Bran, mill feed, &c 


Potatoes 


ole alse 


eee 


all 


ee 
je Vaein pi Le) teed eile, 


other... 


Hemp, undressed. Cwt. 


Trees, plants, all 


kinds. 
Tobacco, 
Fruits, 

dried . 


Taw ae 
apples, 


soe Bush. 


Berries, all kinds. Lbs. 


All other articles. 


Total 
Quantity.| Value 

1,500 64,757 

362 5, 982 
45,708 81,400 
pi 164 
te Mant. ¢ 15,013 
87,277 3,167 
4,611,874) 348,655 
457 ,658 52,863| 
1,945,516 85,226 
2,083,952) 193,591 
160,701 15,041 
963,233 52,017 
Behe a 1,866,333 
7,166,253] 1,085,254 
702,711) 181,689 
156,808 25,088 
Aa lee 10,100 
144,820 21,858 
60,773 25,329 
3,320 1,567 
177,113 59,428 
7,657 11,328 
12,997 18,306 
327 229 
1,611,072} 683,877 
68,914] 148,283 
157,121 4,296 
32,506 97,159 
Gon et: 76,063 
103,274 50,350 
20431 18,404 
489,582; 135,527 
193,017; 204,720 
Rhee 392,669 
102,247| 482,289 
TPA ca 131,425 
Lbs. | 14,253,749] 1,753,992 
147,329 11,824 
16,188 50,526 
470 27 

83,575 9,616). . 
1,468,480 77,101 
1,889,954 66,764 
13,288 30,315 
1,476,711 97,355 
Rigen 747,070 
9,439,028 


Imports ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


| From Great Britain. 


Quantity. 


Nie eel pushene o 
aurelreGel.e) \e) "6 | 8~¥, .0 
see eee wees 


2,206,847 
1,181 
9,655 


a ce 


89,481 
63 


eis) 0:00 shieite (elle) is 


Se ed 
see ee 
eee es 8) esa 
Cua atte Ours 


Value. 


feed's: ,e/ ere cele). + 


Se 0, eh eh wher .en eis 


CROWES: Cate Gane 
ua’ a cell siiwl eis, 6 


29,739 


O00 Cnr One 


47,304! 


802,026) 


From United States. 


Quantity 


el era. emo erie) vl eve 


3,958,998 
642,632 
129,357 


123,132 


60,773 


2) [97 8 ist sive, tee e108 


103,263 

2,043 
363,353 
191,491 


ee eee ee ees 


14,035,549 
146,630 


15,211 
470 
83,575 
941,496 
1,889,954 
288 
1,476,583 


Value. 


173,772 


110,366 
1,665,044 


11,806 


44,977 
7 
9,616 
40,830 
66,764 
30,315 
97,348 
646,546 


7,982,818 


* Animals for improvement of stock not included. ‘+ Including shoulders and sides. 


hod 
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728. The following table from the Canadian Trade and Navigation Re- 
ports gives a statement of exports from Canada in 1894, of agricultural 
produce, showing total exports and exports to Great Britain and the United 


States : 
ARTICLES. Total. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. 
$ | 
PLOPSES. | aiiuc he A: No 8,734 945,660 3,510 
AEELO. 5 cA bei aS 86,057| 6,499,597 80,531 
SMe pa. io. ae ee ale a 233,361) . 832,666 17,581 
Wie. ee Pts. a ue 1,009 8,558 137 
Other animals and 
Poulbry ci. ewes a Macphee GLS( Ol enicne ee 
Matton ois. es Lbs 82,339 6, 330)/ee eR ae 
PON eis athe Sus ey zy 755, 722 38,109 476,963 
EE BCOM Sea &, octal Gees ‘¢ | 26,826,840) 2,754,479} 26,765,866 
Homasi Fe ts Spee of 1,682, 167 183,895} 1,518,797 
OOL canes skates : 2,277,112 147,077) 2,012,980 
Meats, canned... ‘“‘ 7,829,022 730,640} 7,790,962 
ISAC) Fagin? oon a i 802,925 76,689 794,628 
allows cae: dad oe 169,529 8,983 163,224 
Hides, horns and 
pelts ... Lip a aaa sa gt SL2 59ST, Poe oe 
WOGES a tthe SAA a Lbs. 79,878 16,156 256 
ISUCGER ek ered cake fe 5,534,621} 1,095,588; 4,684,537 
Cheese .... ....  ‘* {|154,977,480| 15,488, 191/154,557, 761 
Poultry and game $ Right itis 20, BOUiegepetie ee 
CUS Pe Ture. tun. Doz. | 5,141,586 714,054; 3,449,243 
Wihleab ts .% ohietas Bush.| 9,272,208} 6,133,452! 9,090,310 
Barley ge 597,405 264,200 97,971 
ats ‘ 2,818,702} 1,076,751; 1,738,666 
IRCARSGL wi cis Rebate 3,378,746} 2,391,521) 2,488,768 
Weanes Si ccc6 ses. - 218,580 265,477 327 
Buckwheat....... a 511,216 277,033 41,742 
i Eee A ee ne 62,972 32,939 45,544 
COR Ret (shee. ‘ 734 GOGk eo area 
Cornmeal. vil... 34 Brls 1,794 5,215 175 
Oataea i {eae tues, eed 88,114 308, 103 80,691 
Flour, wheat..... He 428,610} 1,699,467 203,467 
BS Oy A a ne Cwt. 134,564 96,549 70,950 
Plex)... he Mz 27,730 268, 203 10,811 
Potatoes... 0... 65 Bush.} 1,097,576 397,992 3 
FURY ige og bees es Tons. 276,806} 2,601,188 175,009 
Hopeeer ook vsadk Lbs. 257,441 42,663 240,909 
Seeds, clover and 
prass. 1a ea Bush. 78,253|- -530,815 63,959 
Apples, dried .... Lbs. | 1,429,846 98,924 111,221 
‘* green and 
ripe. Sabra; 278,238 808, 473 184,856 
Berries, all kinds} 3.8 2)5)e 0) sc. e 103; 240). sieemmente 
Fruits, canned or 
preserved t.5 5 Giale bois Seas 22. 3091S § oats 
roits, allouner, ce it eeene oe 24. S84 oobi: 
All other articles.  ‘‘ vis Re me oe ee) 


Dotal 2h ea See 


/ 


Exports THE PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


47,802,859 


To Great Britain. 


Value. 


$ 
400,507 


936,422 
15,439,198 
11,867 
503,533 
6,012,122 
44,269 
642,471 
1,641,118 
700 


55,470 
101,126 
2 


1,700,409 
39,314 


454,181 
6,813 


569,156 
3 


‘To United States. 


(Quantity. 


4,490 
256 
207,847 
626 


a) fa, fondue het siteuiy ve: 


635,959 
87,847 
11,242 


7,237 
141,761 


(Beer e! 6 eo line 
Ch, sachet) ma 


Fe. atle hele) eer aire 


Value. 


3,907 
138 
4.334 
9,299 
179 
2,028 
155 
54 


288,065 
15,486 
6,048 
9,552 
9.592 
199,636 
76,846 
216,493 
20,817 
329,968 
261,662 
139,700 
43 

10 

3 

8,756 
9,937 
21,776 
167,077 
193,917 
753,575 
2,791 


29,405 
7,878 


221,187 
103,213 


11,617 
14,158 
282,616 


4,599,211 
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729. The principal articles of food, it will be seen, that are imported from 
Canada, are cattle, meats, cheese, pease and apples, but as all the articles 
in the table are capable of being produced in this country in large quan- 
tities, there is no reason why our share of the imports should not be much 
larger than it is at present. 


730. The following table gives the total quantities of the same articles 
imported into Great Britain in 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893, without 


reference to the countries from whence they came :— 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCE INTO GREAT BRITAIN IN 1889-90-91-92-93. 


ARTICLES. 


Bacon and hams... 
Beef, salted....... Me 
BAe TES I. ae elas 
Meats, all other... ‘‘ 
arcs, «nc bP ee ae o 


oe 


GREORE aan. as a 


Pars Pt CMO SOUCY Cn) 


Onionseen aan 
Apples wes hiseeiee = ac 


Flax, dressed and 


undressed.;..... Lbs. 
WV OOLE 2aeenereen irs ae 


*Value only. 


13,832 

555, 222 
677,958 
137,206,496 
43,310,400 
502,220,096 
29,396,416 
155,204,234 
81,151,504 


133,577,248! 
139,331,472| 


215,918,304 
213,695,888 
2,304,872 
94,325,030 
109,296,855 


40,602,125 


52,674,809 
3,164,334 
8,216,366 
3,480,262 
3,854,453 
3,612,316 

18,155,960 


177,791,264 
696,011,487 


1890. 


19,286 
642,596 
358, 458 

194,300,736 

33,611,872 

560,001,792 


30,769,312) 


207,714, 416 
85,151,360 


142,602,432) 


154,962,416 
227,104, 304 
240,196,880 
2,422, 904 
102,912,460 
112,885,136 
38,915,305 
41,924,848 
3,439,311 
8,833,068 
3,621,520 
3,871,195 
574,957 
15,465, 320 


177,167,088 
629,236, 209 


(JUANTITY. 


39,683,392 
528,081,344 
27,749,008 
215,097,232 
92,349,040 
117,743,808 | 
153,574,512 
239,187,984 
228, 628, 400. 
2,223, 964 
106,283,140. 
123,784,195 
40,753,295 
54,683,651 
4,516,178 


17,600,896 


164,991,120 
715,470,708 


20,994 
502,237 
79,048 
198,058,336 
40,371,632 
575,065, 120 
30,844, 128 
232,919,344 
98,746,144 
138,773,712 
154,076,048 
244 497,008 
250,075,504 
2,839,359 
111,394,190 
121,150,025 
33,313,798 
51,590,474 
4,669,452 
12,379,365 
5,615,561 
4,420,276 
4,514,700 
15,217,216 


164,425,072 
738,251,203 


13,707 
340,045 
62,682 
230,202,784 
41,327,104 
468,977,376 
22,457,568 
202,501,712 
76,655,824 
125,227,872 
174,652,464 
260,677,088 
232,675,744 
2,817,600 
110,459,860 
122,195,711 
53,303,978 
45,969,366 
4,297,893 
11,428,574 
5,279,166 
4,671,809 
3,459,984 
13,604,648 


139,372,800 
672,763,274 


731. The decrease in the shipment of cattle to Great Britain in 1893 is 
doubtless due to the scheduling of Canadian cattle on the 4th November, 
1892, the order coming into effect on the following 21st. 


bo 
~I 
Nie 
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732. The following table gives a comparison, for the year 1894, of the 
exports of agricultural products and stock from Canada and the United 
States, of which articles Canada exports about $9.60 per head of her popu- 


lation and the United States $5.70 :— 


- 


ARTICLES. 


ig we AY (ohiel Ne Vieyle: fe, ish rie eles Bh ete te! 0) eibarl@ht\ (a). Miata) voncan 2 Fe) (otra 


wille tents) si'e\6) enetrs Ua! (o\'elh ey /euleteNa! oft hivi ie! e(tel ‘aits) 0! e.6)celkel ov elksye) ley | :6. loka) /dliaiian (6) s/o) 
a) elo 6 (ice mea ve! a) ele deve abel sv etedewa isis) | kelieraaenls) e)6icwps te) an a Tekst meee isis Ne sets 


Pork 


eis eh re, APS ies chim (a) wlleiteuio’§\ coi: Newerris, amue OT “Iie erce. ino. sertehiame; ap. ke) \ehin tel ateal e'ietgre ie Niel ta) 


erie Ph elt) aybe: is {we 4) Sel mies wists le@ eo @ fere OlleL 6, 66 ere! =\eL wef, 0! alfe.l “ve" | to a6 te 


Beet a taal howe Le Gann 
Meats, canned. ..+.0..0.000 tite steerer 


Eiides: shoras anid skins. anes iia ae Meee ce 

WOOL Meher ok Shy aan ORY, 
Butter 
Cheese 
OUTEEY CIN FEATIO pees in cad aaa Welty meaty RO React, 
Eggs 


© (0! @nfe (el 6 elle 1) Se eieo eo, wie tale) elise) ;e.nuels 


ee uayie je syle" 8) epee} ste rete) | fe, fe} Site) a wen e) 6) aS ates Peyie as 


Bixa: cheNe, po /srh> tee, 's (ede), s) Vel ine ©. 10 erie eh qe.) Palle le. yere a erie, a, seme Te) a aie (os) ‘ee Met bite 
i ha cel", is Katee olive) ef ishis hele, =: 0) siteite, wio\\e)he/ \e\/e,(s; els? ese. 1816 lieve) ley, «/ tpl ® Walia ure tle. ial ce 
alia aeiep ta; (4) 0a) “ato! leds entutie) elhewae: (3 jeie/te* te? | Minho! a) (e/a cate Meieelsifsit ba lene 

ee) 6 (es uaike Min i6)19/(@ in: ke) levis tee.) ive | ewe ae\fonis) lal (pe 6 ta wheal lalelip cliche: le (ect etal a) 
©, side pbiosiaies) pt-aihe| >: \e: = foi Sapien elf et (05 .4,ke! 1¢).¢F 0: a! set oe eeu {ple oir ist) + a eeu male 
Mao) [ole eave Ne,Le 48! 6 0) Yale votheb e: yegenis ollie ip.6, ace Wel it hel ie e/eriieh te) lowe lols ve 


ae whe) o 19 ole \0ek'e (es0ica) elie 6 6 ier iel wield CLV We) cele) (ep) Vileie. oe) lelvelhe/iel fe. 16) leils usiba: le. sce leis sal 


Cornmeal. ... 
Oatmeal 
Flour, wheat 
Bran 


eke, wl etme he) (ss) (oka tsi aie «wiles erie Uehin lel! aijpres, 7! (9 ba. tell ein? -e' 
aivAnwrel, suas len eiistlet eke; le, 0.10) wv, 6 lesa@ top e)rer «lala 'O. Lite! wale) eae fe Vari) 0 le) se ee ens 
a\ alia) puetieneusl ie! si al oisiasaehuiis ial atey (6 ketal ax 


Bm elise le tote ole, 10) ebalie tevje,s 0) - olwlieS ogee. esse, iu! eee ee pelle, Belle. sists Le ye le ieine ip ice, 


PODS Sees WG Dee ees atl als thea ee Pe eee ak a) ee he ie a 
peeds,.cloversand erase. Jak .cce sos nana one ona eee Be 
Apples, dried 
do green or ripe...... 
Berries; alba s ere alata. is Se IP a a ae 
Hirnits, canned and preserved: 0.22 canes seu (hiss. : 
GOW wall Other! sso 26> 
All other articles 


oftereka ere ils © U0 ehe ele .@ jee le leis ya's: S feces 0's (6,eteile ell colette rate 


o SG iw se) ia) fees se W6!te, fen! Mh wi |e. 3) ee) a) ie) ich eee 


Totals RE Rh ates 4 


* Included in all fruits. 
+ $24,085,234 tobacco leaf included. 


EXPORTS FROM 


Canada. 
$ 
945,660 
6,499,597 
832,666 
8,558 
61,370 
6,336 
38, 109 
2,754,479 
183,895 
147,077 
730,640 
76,689 
8,983 
312,593 
16,156 
1,095,588 
15,488,191 
20,362 
714,054 
6,133, 455 
264,200 
12076, 751 
2,391,521 
265,477 
277,033 
32,939 
656 
5215 
308, 103 
1,699,467 
96,549 
268,203 
397,992 -| 
2,601,188 
42,663 
680,815 
98,924 
808,473 
103,240 
22,369 
24,884 
411,742 


47,802,859 


United States. 


$ 


1,108,995 
33,461,922 
832,763 
14,753 
294,208 
174,404 
5,159,868 
38, 338,843 
9,845,062 
20,372,848 
- 5,120,851 
40,089,809 
2,766,164 
3,972,494 
90,676 
2,077,608 
7,180,331 
18,633 
27,497 
59,407,041 
. 2,379,714 
2,027,934 


576,657 


Not specified. 
126,532 
30,211,154 
770,526 
238,528 
69,271,770 
Not specified. 
900 

651,877 
890,654 
3,844,232 
4,990,058 
168,054 
242,617 


871,938 
1,141,630 
+33,860,022 


382,619,567 
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733. Average imports of certain articles of agricultural produce into 
Great Britain during the years 1891, 1892 and 1893 :— 


ARTICLES. 
Horsess unc: No 
Cathierr ac. |: $f 
MLCCD ime a. cee ee 
Wiattolie. se Lb 
IR OWS Ase ss < 


Baconand hams ‘* |524,041,280 
Beef, salted.... ‘ | 27,016,901 

Soe tkeetig wir *¢ 1216,839,429 
Meats, all other ‘‘ | 89,250,336 
Tard: Sosees “¢ 127,248, 464 
Tallow and 

Stearine..... ‘* |160,767,675 
IBUtberoeiao es; «¢ 1248, 120,693 
Cheese ........ «¢ 1237, 126,549 
Poultrys aso; 2,626,974 

Poa oa? ae Doz. |109,379, 063 
Wheat....... Bush. }122,376,644 
Barleyan.\. 02d << | 42,457,024 
LS or ik Oe vere eee *¢ | 50,747,830 
MADE BOTs ane 2 “3 4,494,508 
MN OUKY Se). c oes Brls.| 11,057,607 
Potatoes... ...: Bush.| 5,618,229 
Onions... 48 se 4,457,710 
Apples, green.. ‘‘ 3,707,352 
Plaxseeds: * | 15,474,258 
Flax,dressed and 

undressed ... Lbs. 156,262,997 
WOOL aca ee “* '708,828, 395 


.|207, 268,208 


1 


18,781 
449 896 
162,078 


40,460, 709 


470 

334, 987 
4,863 
95,174 
17,223, 027 
448, 064,238 
35,650,494 
205,823, 606 
65,950,888 
140,622,983 


+38,578,195 
4,926,005 
70,383,779 
7,302 

447 
56,542,581 


111 
1,318,536 
356,758 


eo ere ree eee 


IMPORTED FROM 


Canada. 


B. 


133,775 
12,666,173 


251,289 
11,678 
4,490,721 
119,068,327 
3.56 
2,913,921 


5,481,528 
1,041,101 


es > a0 O82, ee 
oe © eee eee 


Other 
British 
Pos- 
sessions. 


eae x0 eto 


126,833,616 
106,363 
9,995 
242.779 
18,457,707 
11,677,008 
47,936 


92,525,365 
11,767,728 
3,453,819 
7,671 
166,420 
23,887, 686 
58,061 


176,820 
10,759,728 


3,075,408 
615,169,788 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries. 


16,167 
32,903 
140,634 
77,336,112 
23,081, 856 
85,124,405 
260,923 
4,660,469 
30,674,597 
2,059,643 


20,584,555 
225,807,307 
40,222,411 
9,583,374 
106,374,583 
35,924,063 
39,181,562 
40,765,086 
651,274 
813,975 
3,212,763 


4,389,157]. 


1,431,205 
4,184,176 


153, 187,589 
92,925,901 


PERCENTAGE 
or IMPORTS 
FROM 


SCO hae 


Perak eae cy 


* Value only. 


+ Tallow only. 


A. Taken from United States accounts. 
B. Taken from Canadian accounts. 


QUARANTINE. 


+ Beans included. 


734. Cattle quarantine in Canada is carried out under the provisions of 
the ‘‘ Animal Contagious Diseases Act,” Chapter 69, Revised Statutes of 
Canada, and the administration is made in conformity with regulations 
established by Orders-in-Council, passed in accordance therewith. 

Cattle quarantines are established in all the provinces and along the 
international frontier west of Manitoba at points which are the travelled 


trails. 


These points are watched in such a way as to render smuggling 


difficult, if not impossible, and every assistance is rendered the veterinary 
quarantine officers by the Mounted Police Force and Customs officers. 


735. Neat cattle are prohibited from entering the old provinces of 
Canada at any point east of the frontier between Manitoba and Ontario, 
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except for breeding purposes only, and no animals except for breeding 


purposes, are brought in at any seaboard port of the Dominion. 
Neat cattle are prohibited from crossing the frontier between the United 


States and the old provinces mentioned, except at Point Edward, at the foot: 


of Lake Huron, Ontario. 


All neat cattle are subject to a quarantine of 90 days, and all animals 


brought into the quarantines for detention are strictly isolated from the 
animals of the country, and each separate importation is isolated by itself, 
while in quarantine. 


In Manitoba, the North-west Territories and British Columbia, owing to 


the special conditions of those great areas and the needs of the settlers, 
neat cattle, for stock purposes, are allowed to enter at the quarantine 
stations subject to a quarantine of 90 days. 


736. Swine, except for breeding purposes, are prohibited from crossing 
the United States frontier for importation into Canada, except at Point 
Edward, where such animals are detained for a quarantine of 21 days. 


737. Sheep are subject to a quarantine of 15 days on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and are allowed to cross the United States frontier, if found healthy 
on inspection ; if not so found, entry is prohibited. 


738. Horses and mules, entry prohibited, except free from contagious 
disease. 


739. Duly qualified veterinary surgeons act as quarantine inspectors at 
the several cattle quarantine stations, under direction of the Minister of 
Agriculture with two superior officers, Professor D. McEachran, of McGill 
University, as Chief Inspector for the Maritime Provinces, the provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba, British Columbia and the North-west Territories ; 
the other, Professor Andrew Smith, of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Toronto, Chief Inspector for the Province of Ontario. 


CANADIAN CATTLE SCHEDULE IN ENGLAND. 


740. The question of the cattle trade between the United Kingdom and 
the Dominion of Canada formed the subject of long correspondence and 
controversy between the Imperial and Canadian Governments during the 
last year. The Imperial Board of Agriculture made a long investigation 
into six cases of alleged disease of pleuro-pneumonia found in neat cattle 
from Canada, landed from Canadian steamers, in which the board were 
assisted by the Right Hon. Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P.; and Dr. J. 
Burdon Sanderson, F'.R.S., Wainflete, Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as Assessors. The board, thus assisted in their sessions, 
examined seventeen of the most eminent men in the veterinary profession 
in the United Kingdom. The cases of six animals landed in England in 
1894, from five Canadian steamers, alleged to be affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia, were the subjects of the investigation, but, practically, the 
examination resulted in taking two animals, as test cases, landed from the 

“Toronto ” and “‘ Mongolian.” Without attempting, in these pages, to give 
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any detailed statement of voluminous evidence taken and accompanying 
contradictory opinions of the eminent veterinary surgeons examined, it is 
desirable to give the conclusions of the board in the words of their report, 
as follow :— 


‘**(1.) That there is a close resemblance, amounting to practical identity, between the 
post-mortem appearances of the ‘Toronto ’ and ‘ Mongolian specimens and those presented 
in cases of pleuro-pneumonia ; (2) that the approximation of the appearances in those 
specimens to those presented in the case of pleuro-pneumonia is very much greater than in 
the case of any of the known diseases affecting the lungs of cattle; and (3) that none of the 
appearances recorded in the Canadian cases can be regarded as foreign to pleuro- pneumonia, 
or as indicative or suggestive of some other disease hitherto unobserved.” 


741. The terms in which this decision is conveyed are remarkable. It is 
not simply stated without circumlocution that the board found the disease 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in the lungs of the two animals in question, 
but that there was a “close resemblance, amounting to practical identity,” 
while there was nothing “indicative or suggestive of some other disease 
hitherto unobserved.” Mr. Angers, the Minister of Agriculture of the 
Dominion Government, in his report, dated 3lst January, 1895, to His 
Excellency-in-Council, adopted by Order-in-Council, entered at great length 
into a criticism and rebuttal of this position. He showed from important 
statements in evidence before the board that sufficient weight had not been 
given to conclusions and opinions of eminent veterinary surgeons in the 
United Kingdom, including those of M. Nocard, of Paris, and that these 
were totally at variance with the position that the disease which was found 
present in the lungs of the two Canadian animals in question could be 
pleuro-pneumonia, while the “alleged close resemblance ” to it was entirely 
misleading. 


742. For the purpose of a test, Mr. Angers ordered that a strict patho- 
logical examination should be made, during one month, of the lungs of all 
animals slaughtered in Canada at the public abattoirs in the large cities of 
the old settled provinces, with the result that not one case of pleuro- 
pneumonia could be found. The lungs of 3,085 animals were examined. 
Had pleuro-pneumonia existed in Canada, some manifestation of it would 
probably have appeared from a test of this nature ; but one interesting fact 
was found which has an important bearing on the ‘close resemblance ” 
theory as stated in the conclusion of the Board of Agriculture. The lungs 
of one animal at Montreal were found to be affected by pneumonia, and 
this was accompanied by the ‘‘ marbling” so often described and so much 
insisted on by the veterinarians of the Board of Agriculture as a ‘close 
resemblance ” to pleuro-pneumonia, of which it is one of the characteristics. 
But it happened in this case that the cause was not far to seek. A small 
branch of a rose bush, about 34 inches in length and ¢ of an inch in diam- 
eter, was found embedded in the lung, some of the prickles of the rose bush 
remaining attached. It is supposed that the animal had inhaled it, and 
that it had worked its way down the bronchial tubes. At any rate, it was 
there, and Professor McHachren had a carefully coloured drawing made of 
it, which he forwarded to the department, while the specimens of lungs 
showing the lesions referred to, with the “marbling” appearance, have 
been preserved by Professor Adami. The clear inference is that the hard- 
ships often suffered by animals during thousands of miles of journey by rail, 
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together with the hardships sometimes incident to the Atlantic voyage in 
rough weather, might naturally cause forms of pneumonia in which the 
lungs would show the same “ marbled” appearance as those of the animal in 
question. 


743. Such has been the theory persistently set up by Professors 
McEachran and Adami, the former styling the disease sometimes found in 
the lungs of animals after enduring the kind of hardships named for a con- 
siderable period of time “ transit-pneumonia.” This assumption is perfectly 
reconcilable with all the facts adduced at the examination of the Board of 
Agriculture and at the same time perfectly in accord with the persistent 
declarations of the Canadian Government and its officers that there is 
absolutely no pleuro-pneumonia in Canada, and that no case has ever been 
shown. It was pointed out by the Minister in his report that out of 193,- 
860 cattle slaughtered since the fall of 1892 at the ports of landing in the 
United Kingdom, the cases of only about a dozen animals were found in 
which the lungs presented a suspicious appearance, namely that of ‘‘transit- 

neumonia” asnamed. The Minister further showed that out of a total 
of 1,393,589 neat cattle shipped from Canada since 1880, to the date of 
his report, it had not occurred that any case of pleuro-pneumonia ever 
arose from, or from contact with them, notwithstanding that the whole of 
these animals since the embargo in the fall of 1892 had freely mixed with 
animals in the United Kingdom. This tact would have been impossible if 
there had been the presence of pleuro-pneumonia among the animals shipped. 
The apparent exception in the alleged Parkhill-Lindores case in 1892 is 
rejected by the Minister on the ground of want of sufficient evidence, ac- 
companied by conditions of practical impossibility. The Minister further 
pointed out that among the many thousands of Canadian animals slaugh- 
tered in the United Kingdom not a single case of old or insisted pleuro- 
pneumonia had ever been found. This isa condition which would not have 
been possible if the disease of pleuro-pneumonia had existed in Canada. It 
is further pointed out by the Minister that if the disease of pleuro- 
pneumonia had existed in Canada it would have spread and could not have 
been concealed. The fact, in addition, that after the most earnest and diligent 
search by numerous veterinary surgeons employed by the Government in 
all parts of the country not a single case has been discovered, may be ac- 
cepted as absolute proof that the disease does not exist in Canada. This 
condition would have been impossible if pleuro-pneumonia had existed in 
Canada ; while, on the contrary, every fact and every circumstance adduced 
in the investigations of the Canadian veterinarians really agree, if strictly 
looked at, with the conclusions of several eminent veterinarians examined 
by the Board of Agriculture. 


744, Appended tothe report of the Minister are two important reports of 
Professors McHachran and Adami. These reports treat severely both the 
methods and the conclusions of the veterinary officers of the Board of 
Agriculture. No reply, to the date of this writing (July, 1895), has been 
received by the Canadian Government to these papers officially transmitted 
at the beginning of February last. This is more remarkable as the replica- 
tions in the previous controversy had been sufficiently prompt. The 
inference which has been made that no reply has been made for the reason 


— 
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that it was impossible to make one which would be satisfactory. Mr. 
Gardner in answer to several requests in the House of Commons stated that 
he had not found the time opportune to lay the case of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment, as contained in the report of Mr. Angers, before the Imperial 
Parliament for its information. This contrast with previous action has 
naturally given rise to expressions of surprise. 


RESTRICTED RECIPROCITY. 


745. Connected with agriculture in Canada is the question of Restricted 
Reciprocity with the United States. Upon this subject the Parliament of 
Canada has legislated as follows :— 

In the Customs Act of 1878 (31 Vic., Chap. 44) Section 6, it is provided 
as foll6ws :— 

‘“‘ Any or all of the articles mentioned in Schedule D, when the growth 
and produce of the United States of America, may be imported into Canada 
from the said United States free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than. is 
provided in the said schedule upon proclamation of the Governor-in-Council 
whenever the United States shall provide for the importation of similar 
articles from Canada into that country free of duty, or at a less rate of duty 
than is now imposed on the importation from Canada of such articles into 
the United States.” 

Schedule D, above mentioned, included the following articles :— 

‘“‘ Animals of all kinds, fresh, smoked and salted meats, green and dried 
fruits, fish of all kinds, products of fish and of all other creatures living in 
water, poultry, butter, cheese, lard, tallow, timber and lumber of all kinas, 
round, hewed, sawed, out not otherwise manufactured in whole or in part, 
fish oil, gypsum, ground or unground.” 


746. In the Customs Act of 1879 (42 Vic., Chap. 15) Section 6, it is pro- 
vided as follows :— 

‘‘ Any or all of the following articles, that is to say: Animals of all 
kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (including 
potatoes and other roots), plants, trees and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, 
wheat, pease, and beans, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat and all 
other grain, flour of wheat and flour of rye, Indian meal and oatmeal, and 
flour or meal of any other grain, butter, lard, tallow, meats (fresh, salted or 
smoked), cheese, fish (salted or smoked), and lumber may be imported into 
Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than is provided by this Act, 
upon proclamation of the Governor in Oouncil, which may be issued when- 
ever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from Canada may b 
imported into the United States free of duty, or ata rate of duty not 
exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when imported 
into Canada.” 

The above was incorporated in the Revised Statutes of Canada. 

Under this provision anthracite coal from the United States was ma q 
{and remains) free of duty. Y 


747. In 1888 an amending Act (51 Vic., Chap. 15) repealed the above and 
substituted the following :— 

“ Any or all of the following things, that is to say : Animals of all kinds, 
hay, straw, vegetables (including potatoes and other roots) salt, pease, beans, 
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barley, malt, rye, oats, buckwheat, flour of rye, oatmeal, buckwheat flour, 
butter, cheese, fish of all kinds, fish oil, products of fish and of all other 
creatures living in the water, fresh meats, poultry, stone or marble in its 
crude or unwrought state, gypsum or plaster of Paris ground, unground or 
calcined, hewn or wrought or unwrought, burr and grindstones, and timber 
and lumber of all kinds unmanufactured in whole or in part (including 
shingles, clapboard and woodpulp) may be imported into Canada free of 
duty or at a less rate of duty than is provided for by any act at the time 
in force, upon proclamation by the Governor General, which may be issued 
whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from Canada 
may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty 
not exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when 
imported into Canada.” @ 


748. In 1894 the Customs Tariff Act (57-8 Vic., Chap. 33) repealed the 


above and substituted the following :— 


“7, The whole or part of the duties hereby imposed upon fish and other 
products of the fisheries may be remitted as respects either the United 
States or Newfoundland, or both, upon proclamation of the Governor-in- 
Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that 
the Governments of the United States and Newfoundland, or of either of 
them, have made changes in their tariffs of duties imposed upon articles 
imported from Canada in reduction or repeal of the duties in force in the 
said countries respectively.” 


“8. Eggs may be imported into Canada free of duty, or at a less duty 
than is provided for by this Act, upon proclamation of the Governor-in- 
Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that 
eges from Canada may be imported into the United States free of duty or 
at a rate of duty not exceeding that payable on eggs under such proclama- 
tion when imported into Canada.” 


‘Shingles and pulpwood, or either of them, may be imported into Canada 
free of duty, upon proclamation of the Governor-in-Council, which may be 
issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that shingles and pulpwood, or 
either of them, from Canada may be imported into the United States free 
of duty.” 


‘77, Any or all of the following things, that is to say: Green or ripe 
apples, beans, buckwheat, pease, potatoes, rye, rye-flour, hay and vegetables 
specified in item 41 in Schedule A to this Act (vegetables when fresh or 
dry salted n.e.s.) shall be free of duty when imported into Canada from 
the country of production, upon proclamation of the Governor-in-Council, 
which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that such 
country imposes no duty on the like product or products imported into it 
from Canada.” 7 


“72, Barley and Indian corn shall be free of duty when imported into 
Canada from the country of production, upon proclamation of the Governor- 
in-Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that 
such country whence either or both of these products are imported admits. 
both these products free of duty imported into it from Canada.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


749. The establishment of the Experimental Farms of the Dominion of 
Canada was authorized by Act of Parliament in 1886. They are five in 
number and contain in all about 3,100 acres of land. There is a Central 
Experimental Farm located at the capital, Ottawa, and there are four 
branch farms in the other provinces. The Central Farm has’ been establish- 
ed near the boundary line between Ontario and Quebec and serves the 
purposes of both these important provinces. One of the branch farms is 
located at Nappan, Nova Scotia, near the dividing line between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and serves for the three Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Another has 
been established at Brandon, Manitoba, for the Province of Manitoba. A 
third at Indian Head in the provisional territory of Assiniboia, as an aid 
to agriculture in the North-west Territories, while the fourth is located at 
Agassiz, British Columbia, where it serves a like purpose for that province. 


750. At all these farms many experiments are in progress in all branches 
of agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture, and many problems of great 
importance to farmers have already been solved. In selecting the sites for 
these farms, due regard has been had to the great variations in climate in 
different parts of the Dominion, and they have been so placed as to render 
efficient help to the farmers in the more thickly-settled districts, and at the 
same time to cover the most varied conditions which influence agriculture 
in Canada. 


751. The Central Farm has about 500 acres of land and a complete out- 
fit of buildings suitable for carrying on experimental work, with residences 
for the chief officers. There are buildings for cattle, horses, swine and 
poultry. There is also a dairy with all modern apphances for experimental 
tests, a seed-testing and propagating house with a building attached which 
affords facilities for the distribution of large quantities of promising 
varieties of seed grain for test by farmers in different parts of the country. 

The land for the Central Farm cost $62,956 and for buildings, &c., there 
has been expended to 30th June, 1895, the sum of $167,313. 


752. The chief officers of the farm are a director, whose headquarters 
are at Ottawa, who supervises and directs the work on all the farms, and 
makes personal inspection of the branch farms at least once a vear ; and an 
agriculturist, who conducts experiments with cattle and swine, also in 
dairying and with various agricultural crops. He also fills the important 
position of Dairy Commissioner for the Dominion. There is also a horti- 
culturist, who has charge of the extensive orchards and fruit plantations 
at Ottawa, and who carries on experimental work with the growing of fruits 
and vegetables, and with the best method of treatment for the various 
diseases to which they are subject. A chemist and assistant chemist who 
carry on the yarious branches of work in the chemical laboratory. A 
botanist and entomologist, who, with the aid of an assistant, investigates the 
subjects of the injurious insects, noxious weeds and plant diseases and sug- 
gests measures for their destruction or mitigation. Experiments are also 
being conducted in bee-keeping. In addition there is a poultry manager, 


ad 
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who takes charge of the poultry department, and a farm foreman, who 
directs the labour on the farm and takes general charge of the field crops. 
The production of new varieties of cereals and other crops, the ornamenta- 
tion of the grounds, and the forestry plantations are departments in charge 
of the director and his assistant, the foreman of forestry. During the past 
five years about 700 new varieties of cereals have been produced at the Ex- 
perimental Farms by cross-fertilizing and hybridizing. All those of less . 
promise are from time to time rejected. There are, however, still 232 
varieties under test—130 of wheat, 28 of barley, 15 of oats and 59 of pease. 
Nearly 20 acres of land are occupied by forest belts, containing about 
20,000 trees ; these are mainly useful timber trees, and the chief object of 
this plantation is to test their relative growth for timber purposes. About 
800 varieties of trees and shrubs are being tested in the ornamental clumps 
and groups in different parts of the grounds. An aboretum and botanic 
garden has also been established where promising varieties of useful and 
ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, as to their hardiness and general 
utility. A large number has already been secured and many additions are 
yearly made. This is under the charge of the foreman of forestry. With 
the aid of a suitable office staff a large correspoudence is carried on with 
farmers, who are everywhere encouraged to write to the officers of the farin 
for information and advice whenever required. 


753. At the branch farms much of the work is so arranged as to cover 
those questions which are of the most immediate importance to the farmers 
residing in the several provinces. Each farm is furnished with suitable 
buildings and supplied with the best breeds of dairy cattle and some of 
those best suited for beef. Useful experiments are conducted with these, 
also in raising swine and poultry. Many tests are made with the most 
promising varieties of grain, fodder-crops, roots, vegetables, forest and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, &c. Experiments are also conducted as to the best 
methods of preparing the soil for crops of various sorts, in the draining of 
land, in determining the best time for sowing, and also the most practical 
methods of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 


754, A large proportion of those varieties of grain grown on the several 
farms which prove to be the best and most productive, is distributed by 
mail in small bags containing 3 pounds each, to farmers in all parts of the 
Dominion who ask for them. These sample bags of grain, when sown and 
properly cared for, usually produce from one to three bushels, and at the 
end of the second year the crop will generally furnish the farmer with a 
sufficient quantity of seed tosow aconsiderable acreage. This distribution 
is carried on at all the farms, but the larger part is sent out from the 
Central Farm. In 1894, 26,033 samples were mailed to about 26,000 ap- 
plicants. The surplus stock of promising varieties of grain grown at all 
the farms, beyond what is required for the sample bags, is sold to farmers 
in quantities of from one to two bushels to each applicant. 


755. During the past three years nearly 6,000 packages of seedling 
forest trees and cuttings, and about five tons of tree seeds have been sent 
out in small bags by mail, free of charge, to farmers in different parts of 
the North-west who have applied for them, and thus a general interest in 
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tree-growing has been awakened. An annual report is published, contain- 
ing particulars of the most important work done at each farm, and this 
report is sent to every farmer in the Dominion who asks for it. A very 
large number is distributed annually. Occasional bulletins on special sub- 
jects of importance are also issued from time to time, all of which are read 
with interest by a large proportion of the most intelligent farmers in the 
country. The officers of all the farms attend most of the more important 
gatherings of farmers in different parts of the Dominion where opportuni- 
ties are afforded for giving further explanations regarding the work con- 
ducted and the results achieved from year to year. 


756. The Dairying Service of the Department of Agriculture was begun 
in 1890, when a Dairy Commissioner was appointed to act in affiliation 
with the Central Experimenta! Farm. The good work of developing the 
agricultural resources of Canada through the dairying branch of farming 
has made steady and rapid progress during the year. The extension of 
dairy farming is particularly gratifying, in view of the fact that by means 
of it the course grains and fodders are consumed largely upon the farms 
where they are grown. The elements of fertility, which are necessary to 
the continued growth of good crops, are thus |: ft on the farms in the form 
of manure. A continuous and general selling of the crude, bulky and 
primitive products of agriculture tends to deplete the soil of the substances 
which are required to enable it to carry profitable crops. The production 
of fine food-products of concentrated quality and value, such as butter, 
cheese, pork, and beef, affords scope for the exercise of intelligent labour 
with profit, and at the same time protects the land against exhaustion. 


757. There is much less difference between the qualities and values of 
the cheese from the different provinces and the different sections in each, 
than used to prevail. The methods of manufacture are now nearly uniform 
throughout the whole Dominion ; and while the districts which were form- 
erly backward, are now nearly abreast of the foremost in quality of product 
and in market price obtainable, the dairymen in the districts which were 
formerly far ahead have also been the gainers by the general improvement. 
Frequent and commendatory comments have appeared in trade journals 
outside of Canada, on the fact that the manufacture of adulterated cheese 
is entirely prohibited within the Dominion. 


There has been a moderate increase in the manufacture of butter in co- 
operative creameries. The prices of butter in Great Britain have been low ; 
and the demand at the top market price there is for only the butter which 
has not lost the fragrance of the churn. Cold storage service on railways 
and steamships for the shipment of butter to Great Britain in summer is 
provided, and cold storage is being more generally used for holding butter 
at a temperature about or under a temperature of 32° Fahr. from the time 
when it is a few days old. It is most importrnt that Canadian butter 
should win and hold as good a name for excellence as has been gained by 
Canadian cheese. im 


758. The enlargement in the quantity of dairy products has been mainly 
in the article of cheese. The quantity of Canadian cheese exported during 
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the year ending June 30th, 1894, was an increase of 64 per cent over that 
exported in the year 1890. The demand in Great Britain for it has been 
steady ; and the general excellence of quality and the total absence of adul- 
teration have gained a continuously improving reputation with the consum- 
ers in Great Britain. It is expected that “The Dairy Products Act, 1893,” 
will continue to protect the good name which has been won and conserve it 
from injury by misrepresentation. : 


759. Notwithstanding the great increase in the quantity of cheese which 
has been exported, the price has not fallen. The following figures from the 
Montreal Gazette may be taken as correct. They show the quotations by 
public cable report from Liverpool, and the prices quoted in Montreal, the 
prices in Liverpool being given in shillings and pence and those in Mon- 
treal in cents, conversion from one to the other being readily made at the 
rate of $4.862 to the pound sterling :— 


PRICE OF CHEESE IN SHILLINGS AND PENCE PER 112 LBS. AT 


LIVERPOOL. 
1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
High- | Low-| High- | Low-| High- | Low-| High- | Low- 
est. est. est. est. est. est est. est 
ede alee d.| Sei he Ga CME SR CL. sO, heme Clean eam thre 
INDY ude eth eer Ce 5O On PO2LOn D4 eG DONO 58 0 | 51.0 59 0} 510 
a Taree eel cuban pees rr Re SES 51 6 | 446 50 0 | 450 53 0 | 446 49 0}| 436 
Sl tus tage oe: se nee baa 45 6 | 446 47 6| 450 45 0 | 480 44 0| 426 
eM Wea ie AR ema tray sear ABOM Rte 49 0) 450 47 61} 45 0 47 0} 450 46. 0 | 44 0 
pEpLeMier. +. aklee i Ween 51 6| 490] 49 6] 47 6 49 0 | 460 46 0| 456 
Octoher Uae ee ae 50 6| 486) 55 0| 496 52 0.4 49.0 50 0 | 460 
INfoerrMoePo soe Jo eS Oe 51 0 | 486 5d) 015450 538 0 | 520 5d 0 | 506 


PRICE OF CHEESE IN CENTS PER POUND AT MONTREAL. 


1894. | 1893, 1892, 1891, 

- 3 7 12 + iE # ve 

oO N oO RM rob) 22) o mM 

S| Ee] S| ee) es | me | 

Lae a ed a 4 a 4 se H 

Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc C. Cc. 
NTAy | SS ee ee ie u 98 | 10 9 | 10x] 981 10R| 94 
FALE.) * ade eae Es Oa CORMMmmOE ta. 9 10 S| oF] 88 
BRI on 2 cen yepeemienne (Worms gan: Oh} 98 | Geel: 94 | 08 LeBel lg gi 
PA USUSGCS ie acces ene me i 10 93 93 93 92 24 92 82 
septem bers: Pass capt aa 10g | 105 | 102 92 | 104 92) 104 ga 
Ch eR ey nce NESS 103 | 95] 114] 108 | 1021 102 | 103] 98 
November... Joh... Sterne 104 | 102) TL ah 108 | 108. or ue eine 
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760. The lectures delivered by the Dairy Commissioner and _ his assis- 
tants have given information on the whole practice of dairying, from the 
cultivation of the soil, the growing of fodder-crops, and the management of 
cattle, to the marketing of the finished products. Special instructions and 
demonstrations have been given to cheese makers and butter makers in 
nearly all parts of the Dominion. 


761. Three agricultural conferences in the Maritime Provinces, which 
were honoured and aided by the presence and addresses from His Excellency 
the Governor General, caused an increased interest to be taken by the 
agricultural population in the methods of dairying which are capable of 
yielding them the best returns. The reports of these unprecedentedly large 
and enthusiastic gatherings also directed attention throughout the country 
and many parts of Great Britain and of the United States to the rich agri- 
cultural and scenic resources of these beautiful sea-girt and sea-balmed pro- 
vinces. 


762. As the climate of Canada imposes a period of at least six months 
during which cattle must be fed in stables, more attention is being given 
every year by dairymen to the growth of Indian corn for fodder. Fed 
either as weather-dried stover or as ensilage, it is a juicy, wholesome, cheap 
feed for milking cows ; and the possibility of growing heavy crops of it per 
acre nearly: everywhere in Canada puts the farmers, in regard to the cost 
of production, on a footing equal to or better than their competitors in 
other countries where cows can be fed on pastures for a longer part of the 
year. In some places horse beans (faba vulgaris var equina) have been 
grown with satisfactory results as a fodder crop. On the Central Experi- 
mental farm as much as twelve tons per acre of green fodder was obtained 
of this valuable plant. 


763. The comparatively new departure in dairying, in the fitting up of 
cheese factories for manufacturing butter from October until May, has made 
good progress. Two winter dairying stations were established in Ontario 
under the charge of the Dairy Commissioner in 1891. During the winter 
of 1893-94, seven of these butter-making stations were conducted by the 
Dairying Service of the department, and ten were operated during the 
winter of 1894-5, including the dairy schools at St. Hyacinthe, Que., and 
Kingston, Ont. A large number of cheese factories were fitted up by the 
proprietors for the manufacture of butter during the winter. This new 
industry may now be considered as fairly well established in the province 
of Ontario and well introduced into the other provinces. The direct revenue 
from the sales of butter is not the only advantage which results to the farm- 
ing interests from an extension of winter dairying. By means of it the 
number and quality of the cows which can be reared and kept upon farms 
are increased and improved ; and by the use of skim milk and buttermilk 
large numbers of swine can be reared and fattened. 


764. A few paragraphs will indicate the principal work which is being 
carried on in the different provinces : 

In the Province of Ontario, winter butter-making stations were conducted 
at Wellman’s Corners, Chesterville and Renfrew. A dairy school was 
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erected at Kingston, Ont., as a branch of the School of Mining and Agri- 
tulture there. The Dairy Commissioner was authorized to take charge of 
that for the winter. Short courses of instruction have been arranged, 

especially for cheese-makers and butter-makers who have had the experience 

of working for one season at one of these branches. Each course will in- 
clude practical instruction for two weeks ; and any student could take both 
courses. 105 students attended during the winter. 

In the Province of Quebec the Assistant Dairy Commissioner held meet- 
ings during the year. During the winter he delivered a series of lectures 
to each class of students at the Dairy School at St. Hyacinthe, Que. The 
school was erected by the Dairy Association of the Province of Qcebec in 
1892, and has been conducted under the direction of the Dairy Commis- 
sioner. The Dairy Association for the Province of Quebec contributes a 
sum of $1,000 per annum towards its maintenance. During the winter of 
1893-94, 268 students attended the school and took the courses of instruc- 
tion in cheese-making, butter-making and the testing of milk. Applications 
beyond the full capacity of the school were received for the season of 1894- 
95, and 328 students availed themselves of the courses of the school. 

A butter-making station was conducted during the winter at Lennox- 
ville, Que. 

Great progress has been made in the cheese-making of the province. 
Whereas a few years ago Quebec cheese were sold on the average for about 
one cent or more per pound under the prices obtainable at the same time 
for Ontario cheese, during the past season the prices obtained in Quebec 
were almost equal to the prices that were paid in Ontario at the same time. 
There has also been a marked improvement in the manner of boxing and 
branding the cheese. 

In the Province of New Brunswick a travelling dairy was sent out. Two 
skilful dairymen, who were also experts in butter-making, had immediate 
charge of it. Meetings were-held and illustrations of butter-making were 
given in the following counties:—St. John, Charlotte, Sunbury, King’s, 
Queen’s, Albert, Westmoreland, Kent, Northumberland, Restigouche, 
Gloucester, York, Carleton, Victoria and Madawaska. In all, 68 places were 
visited during the summer. A dairy school was conducted at Sussex, N.B., 
in the spring of 1894; it was opened again in the spring of 1895. 59 
cheese-makers took the course of instruction. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia an experimental dairy station was estab- 
lished on the Experimental Farm at Nappan, N.S., in 1892-93. The 
buildings were erected with capital furnished by persons in the neighbour- 
hood, and the Department of Agriculture provided the apparatus for 
cheese-making and butter-making. Cheese-making is followed during the 
hot months of summer, and butter-making during the remainder of the 
year. A large number of new cheese factories and creameries have been in 
operation during the summer, and this business upon the co-operative plan 
is likely to become an extensive one. 

In the Province of Prince Edward Island one small cheése factory was 
in operation in 1891. A branch experimental dairy station was established 
at New Perth in 1892. From that small beginning, the manufacture of 
cheese and butter upon the co-operative plan has grown rapidly. During 
the summer 16 cheese factories and 2 creameries were under the manage- 
ment of the Dairy Commissioner. Twelve thousand and twenty-two boxes 
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of cheese were made. The net proceeds from the sales of cheese, after de- 
ducting the charge for manufacturing, are to be paid to the farmers who 
supplied the milk. The total value of the output of these cheese factories 
for the season is $78,370.66. 

The introduction of butter-making in co-operative creameries has been 
fairly successful. The comparatively low price which has prevailed for but- 
ter has been a hindrance; but as the conditions on the island are adapted 
for making the very finest butter, with good keeping qualities, the business 
is likely to extend. A trial shipment of butter to Great Britain was made. 

After the cheese-making season ended at the original branch dairy station 
at New Perth, the apparatus for butter-making was put in place, and butter- 
making was begun and carried on during the winter. Butter-making was 
carried on also at the two other creameries in Prince Edward Island during 
the whole winter. 

The growth of Indian corn Pode was largely extended upon the island 
during ‘the year, many leading farmers have erected silos, and the outlook 
for a large extension of the dairy business is good. 

In the Province of Manitoba and the North-west Territories, two travel- 
ling dairies were kept at work during the summer. These visited 63 places. 
The meetings were generally attended by from 30 to 100 farmers. 

Butter-making was carried on at the dairy station at Moose Jaw. A 
joint-stock company of farmers and others had provided a building and 
nearly all the equipment. The Dairy Commissioner was authorized to 
manufacture butter at the ordinary charge per pound. The net proceeds 
from sales of butter, after the manufacturing charge is deducted, are to be 
distributed among the patrons according to the quantity and quality of the 
milk or cream furnished by them. At the close of the manufacturing 
season in October, the patrons expressed themselves confident that they 
would furnish at least 50 per cent more milk next season. At the flush of 
the season in 1894, the quantity of butter made was about 300 pounds per 
day. 

Throwehout Manitoba and the North-west Territories more attention is 
being given every year to dairy farming, with the result that the farmers 
who follow that course have more reliable sources of revenue than formerly. 

The valleys of British Columbia are admirably adapted for dairy farming, 
but it was not, practicable to extend help to the dairy interests of that pro- 
vince by means of the dairying service, except through correspondence and 
the distribution of reports and bulletins. It is proposed to give the dairy 
interests of British Columbia similar help to that. which has been extended 
to other provinces. » | 
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765. The magnitude and growth of the export trade of Canada in dairy 
products is shown by the following tables (year ending 30th June) :— 


DOMINION OF CANADA—EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS—HOME 


PRODUCTION. 
BUTTER. 
Other 
To To PING ante 
2 | . To Great | 77_: To Foreign British 
YzAR.| Quantity. | Value. | putin ee France ew eo Se Indies. 
ries. 
Libs: | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868..| 10,649,733} 1,698,042 bbs. LOT) VOTO OZ See 1,496) 14,870] 95,777| 26,986 
1880221018, 525,362} ..3,058,069) 02,756,064)" Ti, 158 )i i. hss lee 24,710)163,290 2,847 
1881..| 17,649,491) 3,573,034) 3,333,419 BS aa aes he ceo oes o 30,574 143, 935 6,584 
W882 >.4''15, 161, 889? 2-9386;150) 22190, 127 p29 TOS ane ie 32,052/169,270) 10,538 
1883. 8,106,447) 1,705,817) 1,330,585} 206,154)........ 29,446) 131,341 8,291 
1838459998, 075, 937} 95012,48U)) 1395; 652) WAG OLS. 407 onde ee 16,455)151, 224 2,532 
1885..| 7,330,788, 1,480,905) 1,212,768 EOFG91 "4-2 Sees 15,172} 21,473/161,862 2,835 
1886..| 4,668,741 832,355 652,863 SOLO TOR hoe Stir eee 17,577| 142,485 1,885 
1887..| 5,485,509 979,126 757,261 AS20771. th aoe. Aeneas 23,789| 180,238 631 
1888..) 4,415,381 798,673 614,214 TS ,AOS| ve tan Rae onteties 5,226|164,329 1,436 
1889..} 1,780,765 331,958 174,027 TESLO! s,s coer an ete. 22,921|124,349 2,782 
1890..| 1,951,585 340,131 184,105 », OBO: Cet Sener ee 29,342)119,989 1,636 
1891..| 3,768,101 602,175 440,060 LO OD4) ey one 20,447; 24,021/101,649 5,944 
1892..| 5,736,696} 1,056,058 877,455 CoO 3G) Cae aa 5,160) 27,207|133,770 6,428 
1893..| 7,036,013] 1,296,814) 1,118,614 (ESE Gare 1,175; 35,042/127,412 7,032 
1894../ 5,534,621) 1,095,588 936, 422 6,048 Tb eee 28,560)109,263) 14,170 
CHEESE. 

1868..| 6,141,570 620,543 548, 574 OSKL SE sloicke Bh scale aco 891} 1,954 340 
1880.1 "40,368,678" 3,893,366) 3,772,769)" A14 5072 oy ee LO 0, 710 210 
1881...) 49,255,523) 5,510,443} 5,471,362 Zo, O00) ide. auae 14; 10,027 540 
1882..) 50,807,049) 5,500,868) 5,571,076 13,436 see 242) 8,196 2,318 
1883. .| 58,041,387; 6,451,870) 6,409,859]; 24,468)........)...... :02| 15,480 1,863 
1884.°.| 69,755,423) 7,251,989] 7,207,425) 24,866)... 0. 188} 19,248 262 
1885...) 79,605,367). 8; 265,240/0 8.478, 953), 586,978) teens sn tclys cies: 205| 15,899 1,207 
1886..) 78,112,927) 6,754,626) 6,729,134 15,478 80 90 156} 9,139 549 
1887..| 73,604,448] 7,108,978) 7,065,983 SOOO TS eer ee Ute les 211) 11,982 165 
1888. .| 84,173,267 8,928,242) 8,834,997 83,153 Die ace 2 | 828} 9,087 172 
1889. .| 88,534,887} 8,915,684) 8,871,205) 31,473)........ | oar gia 1,582) 11,208 216 
1890..| 94,260,187; 9,372,212) 9,349,731 6 425 eee 370 2,154) 12,777 755 
1891. .|106,202,140) 9,508,800) 9,481,373} 13,485)...... . | Sines 1,954) 9,104 2,884 
1892. . 118,270,052) 11,652,412) 11,593,690| 39,558 Be erie 2,124) 12,942 4,096 
1893. . 133,946,365) 13,407,470| 13,360,237 7 Aol Mabe co, 5)... 2,689) 18,669 2,297 
1894. .|154,977,480) 15,488,191! 15,439,198 9, 02 |i. ares 173 3,036) 21,948) 14,284 


766. The Chemical Division of the Central Farm, under the direction of 
Mr. Frank T. Shutt, M.A., F.C.S., comprises a branch of the work that is 
becoming recognized by the farmers of Canada as one of great importance. 
The intimate relationship between chemistry and agriculture and the value 
of chemical knowledge as applied to the economic and profitable carrying 
on of farming work, are facts now generally admitted by all who are 
obtaining for themselves a position in the front rank of modern and 
progressive agriculture. 
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Like the other divisions of farm work, this branch has a large correspon- 
dence, numerous enquiries being received daily from all over the Dominion 
from farmers wishful to obtain advice and information respecting the treat- 
ment of soils, the composition and application of fertilizers—natural and 
artificial—the relative value of cattle foods, &e., &e. 

As far as time permits, analyses are made for farmers of mstters pertaining 
to agriculture, when the results would be of interest and value to a large 
portion of the community. In this connection it may be stated that most 
useful work has been done by the examination of farmer’s water supplies 
and in calling attention to the danger of drinking water polluted by 
drainage from the barnyard. Yor health in the farmer’s family, for thrifty 
stock and wholesome dairy products, pure water is indispensable. 

The naturally occurring fertilizers of Canada, peat, mucks, marsh, mud, 
marl, d&c., have been ecuinnedii in large numbers during the past five years, 
SO that now a large amount of data has doounialated on this important 
question. 

Original investigations have been pursued to learn the feeding value of 
various Canadian fodder crops. To this end a large number of native 
grasses have been analysed at several stages of growth, and extensive 
chemical examinations of the fodder crop have also been made. 

The virgin soils, representing large areas in the Dominion, have been under 
exanination for some years past and the reports of this division give the 
analytical and physical data obtained, with deductions therefrom and 
suggestions as to profitable treatment of the soil. It has been shown that 
Canada, possesse: many soils of equal fertility to the most productive in the 
world, these remarks having especial reference to the prairie soils of 
Manitoba and the North-west Territories and the alluvial soils of both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 

Practical assistance to special branches of agriculture, such as horticulture 
and the dairying industry, has been afforded, and a perusal of the annual 
reports will show that already a large amount of most useful information 


_ for the guidance of Canadian farmers has been obtained and published. 


i) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Extensive Fisheries. —Fresh Water Fisheries.—Sea Fisheries. — Yield since Confederation.— 
Fishermen, Vessels and Gear.—Government Protection.—Protective Fleet.—Fish 
Hatcheries.—The Great Lakes.—British Columbia.—The Bounty.—Development 
by Provinces.—Value of Yield and Exports.—Value of Kinds of Fish.—Marine 
Scientific Stations.—The Fur Sealing Fleet. 


767. The fisheries of Canada are the most extensive in the world, em- 
bracing a sea-coast line of immense extent in addition to inland seas, 
innumerable lakes and a great number of rivers. The coast line of British 
Columbia alone is 7,181 miles, or more than double the coast line of Great. 
Britain and Ireland. The eastern sea-coast line, extending along the shores 
ot Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec, from 
the Bay of Fundy to the Straits of Belle Isle, cover a distance of 5,600 miles. 


768. While the salt water inshore area, not including minor indentations, 
covers more than 15,000 square miles, abounding with fish life, the fresh 
water area of that part of the great lakes belonging to Canada is computed 
at 36,350 square miles. Manitoba and the North-west Territories also 
contain large sheets of water well stocked with the most excellent fish. 


769. The most important deep-sea fishery grounds on the Atlantic are off 
the coasts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Islands, 
around the Magdalen Islands, the Baie des Chaleurs, the Island of Anti- 
costi, and the Labrador Coast. 


770. Between the years 1569 and 1894 the principal commercial fisheries 
yielded as follows : — 


Boys Eis 5 Nr eee rn Ck a! |) a 99 175,018 
EV GYTIROM a, CE. Get. ) cee. decry hs Sane ER Ss od 48,676,782 
TL OOStCI SRR ee Sa aceon ease So ta ee 44,549,002 
Mackerel iad 55205 ig vo. it... 36, 125,437 
eile aus ia) ON a re ec | 38,006,074 
Hi td Oekeaee 263 0 2.5.38) ON ee Le was EZI2ZAB S19 


771. The commercial value of the fisheries was nearly $21,000,000 in 
1894, an increase of $32,912 on the yield of 1893. This does not include 
the value, probably amounting to two millions, of the large quantity of 
salmon and other fish consumed by the Indians of British Columbia, Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories. 


772. Engaged in the fishing industry of Canada in 1894, there were 
70,719 men, using vessels, boats, nets and other gear, valued at $9,439,116. 
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773. In order to ensure the development of this industry, the Govern- 
ment of Canada enforces efficient measures of protection. These consist of 
laws and regulations carried out (1) by a large staff of officers stationed at 
every place where fisbing is carried on ; (2) by armed cruisers, employed on 
the Atlantic coast and on the great lakes ; (3) by the establishment of close 
seasons, intended to protect the fish at the most critical period of their 
existence—the spawning season; (4) by a system of leases and licenses, 
through which the Government is enabled to regulate fishing in accordance 
with local requirements; (5) by fish-breeding establishments, fourteen 
hatcheries being now established in various sections of the country ; (6) by 
a fishing bounty of about $160,000 a year; (7) by prizes awarded for the 
best models of fishing vessels, with a view to encourage a superior and safe 
class of deep-sea fishing schooners; (8) by Fishing Intelligence Bureaux, 
inaugurated in 1889, by means of which the movements of bait and of fish 
can be daily ascertained and reported, by telegraph communication, at the 
principal stations. Fifty-seven of these bureaux were in operation in 1894. 


774. For the purpose of protecting the sea-coast and inland fisheries, the 
Government employs eight steamers and two fast-sailing schooners, and 
about 400 permanent officers, and 200 temporary guardians engaged at 
sertain periods of the year, chiefly when the fish are spawning. 


775, The expenditure by the Government in connection with the fisheries, 
during the fiscal year ended June 30th, i894, with five previous years, is 
given below :—- 


Heads of Expenditure. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 1894. 

8 8 8 $ el yak: 
Fishery officers......... , 83,684 65,873 71,306 72,124 72,315 86,964 
Fish-breeding. ......... 41,315 39,127 39,496 43,958 47,322 45,025 
Fisheries protection ser- 

VICE. oes ee eae 69,694 64,435 83,050 93,397 106,805 115,148 
Fishery bounty ........ 149,991 150,000 166,967 156,892 159,752 158,794 
Miscellaneous. ......... 10,912 9,314 13,383 17,449 | .*100,602 34,892 

Total. neue ates 355,596 328,749 374, 202 383,822 486,796 | 440,823 


*Among Miscellaneous were the following items :— ) 
Columbian Exposition, $6,652; Behring Sea, $74,026 ; Collection of data respecting 
fur seals, $1,937. 


776. The modus vivendi clause of the draft treaty of 1888 between 
the United States and Great Britain (acting on behalf of Canada) has been 
deemed to be in force since March, 1889. Under it the Dominion Govern- 
ment have granted United States fishing vessels licenses to fish in Canadian 
waters under certain restrictions. In 1889, 78 licenses were granted, the 
charge being $9,589 ; in 1890, 119, costing $14,461; in 1891, 98, costing 
$11,098 ; in 1892, 108, costing $13,410; in 1893, 71, costing $9,131; and 
in 1894, 53, costing $6,776. 
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777. A lobster hatchery was established at Bayview, Pictou county, 
N.S., in 1891. The report of the officer in charge for 1894 states that 
during the season 160,000,000 young lobsters were distributed along the 
coast, from the Straits of Canso, and in Prince Edward Island. About 
88,000,000 of lobsters were captured during the season of 1894 to fill the 
13,333,693 cans put up; 7,565 tons were shipped alive or fresh. 


778. In addition to the lobster hatchery, 13 fish hatcheries were in active 
operation during 1894. From these there were distributed 94,919,000 fry 
of salmon, trout, whitefish and salmon-trout. These were planted in many 
of the rivers and lakes in the Atlantic provinces, in the great lakes of 
Ontario and in the waters of British Columbia. 


779. The work of establishing and restocking oyster beds at Shediac, 
N.B., and Tracadie, N.S., has been undertaken by the Government and 
placed under the superintendence of an expert from Great Britain. Pre- 
liminary work was done in 1892. In 1893 several hundred barrels of 
oysters were planted. 


780. The fisheries of Hudson Bay are considerable, but they are not in- 
cluded in the statements of the Department of Marine and Fisheries. 

The Hudson Bay Company have established salmon fisheries along the 
lower parts of the several rivers discharging into Ungava Bay. The fisher- 
men employed are all Esquimaux. Trout are taken in large quantities and 
of great size, the largest reported weighing 14 pounds, and the average 
being from 6 to 7 pounds. 


781. The fisheries of the great lakes are the most extensive lake fisheries 
in the world. In these waters are found the whitefish, salmon-trout, 
herring, sturgeon, bass, pickerel, Wc. 

The latest statistics published by the Department of Marine and Fisheries 
show that 75 tugs and schooners and 1,187 boats, manned by 4,155 men, 
were employed on the great lakes during the season of 1894; 1,682,265 
fathoms of gill-nets, and 7,610 fathoms of seines, 359 pound-nets and 323 
hoop-nets were used, the whole representing an invested capital of $702,822. 
This amount does not include the value of freezers, ice-houses, fish-cans, 
piers and wharfs. The value of fish caught was $1,660,000. 


782. The total quantity of fish caught in the great lakes during the 12 
years, 1883 to 1894, amounts to 293,707,000 pounds, valued at $17,660,000. 
The principal kinds of fish caught in the period named were :— 


Herring ser wees EGER asl See 97,000,000 pounds. 
Whitefish, (\. tases 5 eg ae ee 62,000,000 
Salmon=-trouts/euews a6 4. use oko See ee. .; 63,000, 000 a 


783. The fisheries of British Columbia are probably the richest in the 
world. During recent years they have developed rapidly. In 1876 the 
value of the catch was given at $104,697 ; in 1880 it was $713,335; in 
1885, $1,978,038 ; in 1890, $3,481,432 ; in 1893, $4,447,083, and in 1894, 
$3,950,478. 
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During twelve years, 1883-94, the value of the salmon caught was $21,- 
439,437. The catch of 1893 was the greatest in value of any year, the 
value being $3,150,709, and the average yearly value of the twelve years 
was $1,786,620. 

The fish caught include sturgeon, halibut, herring, oulachan, trout, rock 
codfish, skill, tousqua, &e. 


784. Under an Act passed in 1882 to encourage sea-fishing and the build- 
ing of fishing vessels, provision was made for the distribution of $150,000 
annually among the fishermen and vessels. By Act of 1891, Chapter 42, 
the amount was increased to $160,000. This bounty is paid on the basis of 
$3 a ton to vessels, $3 per man to boat fishermen, and $1 per boat to the 
owners. The number of vessels which received bounty in 1893 was 805 
with a tonnage of 27,975 tons, showing an increase of 137 vessels and 2,227 
tons, as compared with 1892. The number of boats on which bounty was 
paid was 12,830, being a decrease of 944 boats and 1,543 fishermen, as com- 
pared with the previous year. The total number of fishermen in vessels and 
boats to whom bounty was paid in 1893 was 28,013, as against 29,064 in 
1892. As will be seen there was a decrease in the number of claims filed. 
This decrease occurs chietly in applications for boat bounty, and is due to 
the stringent regulations adopted relative to the collection of claims. 
The increased bounty given to vessels, $3 per ton, instead of $1.50 as for- 
merly, has resulted in the addition of a number of new vessels to the fishery 


fleet. 


in the different provinces receiving bounties. 


1882 amount to $1,886,942, distributed as follows :— 


The four tables following give the number of vessels, boats and men 
The total bounties paid since 


YEAR ‘Nova Scotia. Me ies P. E. Island.| Quebec. Total. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. PuCCUS. $ cts. 
lke cP AE SR ey Ms ORE 106,098 72 16,997 00 16,137 00 33,052 75| 172,285 47 
SOR, cok) foe sd one 89,432 50 12,395 20 8,577 14 19,940 01} 130,344 85 
site). 00 Sr ee rer og so a Pens 104,934 09 13,576 00 9,203 96 28,004 93; 155,718 98 
LOS DNS BE fs ee ee 103,999 73 15,908 25 10,166 65 31,464 76} 161,539 39 
1886. 98,789 54 17,894 57 10,935 87 33,283 61) 160,903 59 
TGS) eo. fue eee 99,622 03 19,699 65 12,528 51 31,907 73, 163,757 92 
LSSSe oes Bee ere 89,778 90 18,454 92 9,092 96 32.858 75| 150,185 53 
T889.5.008 Shas taee ae ee ee 90,142 51 21,026 79 13,994 53 33,362 71) 158,526 54 
T8904. ohn de cee 91,235 64 21,108 33 11,686 32 34,210 72; 158,241 01 
1891L tae eee 92,377 42 17,235 96 12,771 30 34,507 17; 156,891 85 
1892: & 22320 eee 109,410 39 10,864 61 9,782 79 29,694 35; 159,752 14 
1898...) 2) /4 aoe eee: 108,621 11 12,524 09 9,328 62 28,320 72) 158,794 54 
Totals acne 1,184,442 58] 197,685 87} 184,205 65) 370,608 21| 1,886,941 81 
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NUMBER OF BOATS AMONG WHICH BOUNTY WAS DISTRIBUTED, AND 


—————— 


YEAR. 


Totals... 


NUMBER OF MEN ENGAGED IN BOAT-FISHING RECEIVING BOUNTY. 
Nova Soctra New P. EK. ISLAND (JUEBEC TOTAL 
&: * | BRUNSWICK. ey : ; : 
No. of} No. of |No. of| No. of |No. of| No. of |No. of|No. of| No. of | No. of 
Boats.| Men. 'Boats.| Men. |Boats.| Men. |Boats.| Men. | Boats. | Men. 
6,043| 12,130] 1,024 2,530] 1,087 3,070| 3,071! 5,716] 11,225: 23,446 
6,458} 13,553) 1,453 8,309) 1,098 3,106) 3,266} 6,188} 12,275) 26,156 
6,257| 12,669) 1,086 2,505} 869 2,346} 3,344) 6,416) 11,556) 23,936 
6,970} 13,396) 1,460 3,254} 1,006 2,606) 3,857|. 7,485) 13,293) 26,741 
7,140; 13,351} 1,618 3,567| 1,048 2,547, 4,303] 7,981} 14,109) 27,446 
7,662} 13,997) 1,804 3,994) 1,088 2,711) 4,051] 7,550} 14,605) 28,252 
7,840} 14,115] 1,876 4,148} 797 2,141} 4,259) 7,852| 14,772) 28,256 
7,926) 14,118) 2,237 5,033] 1,475 3,568] 4,602} 8,807) 16,240) 31,525 
8,886) 15,738) 2,324 5,242) 1,192 3,024| 4,766} 9,241} 17,168) 33,245 
D2 FeO, 0021194 928 4,126) 1,383 3,427| 4,865! 9,402} 17,701) 33,507 
7,079|" 12,307| 893 1,765| 1,021 2,047| 4,181} 7,693} 13,774) 23,812 
7,808) 11,748). 671 1,314) 985 1,962} 3,866} 7,245} 12,830) 22,269 
89,694] 163,674) 18,374] 40,786'18,049! 32,555} 48,431] 91,576) 169,548) 328,591 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN RECEIVING BOUNTY IN EACH YEAR. 


Nova 

Scotia. 
YEAR. — 
No. of Men. 

i 

TSO ei ame. Bein, 17,473 
SSS 7h ete nem eRe 19.795 
Motel: MRR a aoe Ley hv Nie emai 18,996 
1885. 19,293 
S868. Reece ee eee 18,373 
LSS. ete? Sea eee fae 18,897 
TBS8s fe RE ee rea as 19,565 
VSSON. ons Fs pees 19,802 
L890 eee eee 20,673 
S91 eee ee ee eee 21,170 
1893 4e eb Oe pee re 16,918 
L808. as. ced ae etme 16,528 
otale. < teee- : 227,479 


NEw iPe BR: 
Brunswick.| ISLAND. 
No. of Men.|No. of Men. 

3,061 3,144 
3,805 | & 3,172 
3,065 | 2,438 
3,750 2,719 
4,087 2,102 
4,557 3,049 
4,692 2,390 
5,597 3,807 
5,689 Se 
4,537 3,582 
2,108 2,186 
1,948 | 2113 
46,896 | 


34,589 


(JUEBEC. 


No. of Men. 


TOTAL: 


29,932 
33,399 
31,297 
33,564 
33,523 
34,387 
34,887 
38,343 
39,050 
38,859 
29,064 
28,013 


404,318 
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785. The following table shows the number of men employed in the 
Fishery Industry in Canada, in vessels and in boats in the years named :— 


: Men Men Total 
YEAR. in Vessels. | in Boats. | Fishermen. 
AES fd) eh ig Mbetees eee cP LAT Fok pk ne mene 8,818 B27 4 61,395 
2 holo inate ie ee Waa Ee TR SRN RE OES BR tla Ma SANS 8,757 51,900 60,657 
HSS 1 ets areata On LD 8,359 50,697 59,056 
Ife ke bi AR RUE ree otSMI A Be, ent ati aR, ou Se og Th gals. en PS ad 8,498 52,785 61,283 
NSB Sah a Wee tc cesee eee oat ata CC. Serer RIE 2 See 9,966 52,259 62,225 
i Note SRaeMO wre ake PRM SUIS eer ME MUR RS NSH ied SA Ri 9,968 51,854 61,822 
BROOD so cc) WA Rie ey Sen ORE ec J had Cena ORM ane Seti Ge Ree 9,539 53,282 62,821 
SSG 5 SRR ee Mes Same eRe) eee eal On ean amie BEETLES 8,927 53,073 62,000 
SB ALS <3: aa eae tees) Soa DE Bee be Nee oe ER Remy ROIS kage 8,911 55,247 64,158 
ESS Fo ek TROD ema Re oi NST ae Rn 9,574 53,109 62,683 
d Kototy Mapes Symi Pane ern gd NALA AMR etn ny DURUM CL hapa A cet 9,621 55,382 65,003 
SOO Ns Livi Oe ioe Weep ta, nee SRE ae a ne, MOP et ALE 8,726 55,000 63,726 
LEN Senet MAROON Mee MRE Tw te eG Mes ae os, 8,666 56,909 65,575 
SOD 7S UGE UNS ot Wowie da Ne ins nd ea Bot te al A eo 8,330 55,348 63,678 
Met Hee nme mit. 8,899 58,854 67,753 
i Boh acai AMEE TR te eke ba Aires Aa Math an aetna a Bay 8 95525 61,194 70,719 


ee 


786. The following is a comparative statement showing the number of 
men engaged in the fishing industry in 1881—the year before legislation 
respecting fishing bounties was effected—and in 1894 :— 


VISHERMEN IN 1881 AND 1894. 


1881. 1894. 
PROVINCES. SETTER 
In Vessels. | In Boats In Vessels. | In Boats. 
No. No. No. No. 

ripish™ Coltin Oia ws sone eens : 62 2,831 Uy) 10,915 
Manitoba and ‘North-west Territories.| 3 t.. 2) Gee a, oe 83 1,293 
LSS Bah CA eee gen REE oy EAs Re eg 92 2,516 421 3,734 
Cine bee. hi vile ae laa, Mae eae NL eas 951 12,706 409 11,672 
Prince Edward Island. ..:.:..)..3.... 7 3,009 151 3,178 
New Brunswick iy! wees hoa eee x. 1,174 7,563 819 10,831 
INO VG. OCOLIAea : e) N eter me Nico 6,004 21,522 5,907 19,571 
'Totalsee tee ca see cette eed 8,359 50,697 9,525 61,194 
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87. Taking the fishing area covered by the fishing bounties the follow- 
comparative statement is made up :— 


FISHERMEN IN BOUNTY-PAID WATERS. 


1881. 1894. 
PROVINCES. a (a 
In Vessels. | In Boats. | In Vessels. | In Boats. 
No; No. No. No. 

CUTICLE RAE MEST Ler aes 951 9,060 409 9,405 
ING EROCOUIN TAG Ae) nite kee ace 6,004 21,522 5,907 LOST 
ANEW EOMS WICK ince: ieltee ois ee 1,174 7,563 819 10,831 
Prince Edward Island. ............. 76 3,009 151 3,178 
Ota sient Az eos ,2: Berar (Menge 8, 205 41,704 7,286 42,985 


788. These tables show Ist., that during the years immediately preceding 
the passing of the Act relating to the bounty there had been a decrease in 
the number of the fishermen—those engaged in fishing from vessels show- 
ing a decreare in 188] as compared with 1879 of 459, and those engaged 
in boat-fishing showing a decrease of 1,880—a total decrease of 2,339. 

znd. That both vessel and boat fishing began to employ a larger number 
of men after 1881. 

3rd. That during 1883-84-85 vessel-fishing employed 15-8 per cent of the 
total number of fishermen, and in 1894, 13:4 per cent, showing that boat- 
fishing is absorbing a larger number of the fishermen. 

4th. That the increase in the total number of fishermen since 1881 has 
been 11,663 or 19-7 per cent. 

5th. That while the Provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba 
and the North-west Territories and New Brunswick have increased the 
number of their fishermen in 1894 compared with 1881, the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec have decreased their num- 
ber. Nova Scotia by 2,048, Quebec by 1,576, and Prince Edward Island 


by 306, the increases and decreases being as under :— / 


PROVINCES. Increases. Decreases. 

Prince Haw arcmielemiiier rs, fous ccc... AeaPEPMRe Ge ss as es dade ae 306 
Bisgtish Columinioweere: ont tyes... ANSE. 9,757 | OR AAO ee es 
Manitoba and North-west Territories.................. 1,376 Pe aah Oe 
ONT aN IO) 2 aE cee PEG ei. s «.0y 00 A 1, A MEE Secs tercc0 chee os 
INGW IDrUns Wie memati ie SE ls. cc. se See 2,913 PRR ek Bigs fact a 

Nova Scotiangeeee ort. Reverie Atty ool. oe LePage (oo... A ee 2,048 

Quebec, | a anne le waar css ices). o's pa cash. Ub eee ae 1,576 

TUE Cas AR Seta PROP SA 15,593 3,930 
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6th. That comparing 1894 with 1881 the fishing districts to which the 
bounty applies have increased the number of fishermen employed in boats 
by 1,281 men, and have decreased the number employed in fishing vessels 
by 919, the increases and decreases being as under :— 


1894 COMPARED WITH 1881. 
PROVINGRE Men in Vessels. Men in Boats. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
A ESV) 6Ys amet ne CRE DSA eile i Peak bi! Se ods hr a HE 542 eis ik Maser ecco 
INOW SCOSlaL: a es totes Bea ait e eS trast ev eee! Deel 8 sik fice ee 1,951 
Newe brats wack ies: 26 oo ha ore Oe eee, 1) teeta ee Se ee 355 By OG al ths Cee aw 
Prince award seisland a. \.eee eee ee TASER econ tence tes bh ER ae 381 


The increases are 3,688, and the decreases 3,326, Jeaving as the net in- 
crease 362, for the bounty-fed fisheries. The other fisheries of Canada 
have increased their fishermen by 11,301. 

The comparatively small increase in the number of fishermen in the 
bounty-fed fishing grounds is possibly due to the employment of new me- 
thods of fishing, requiring fewer men, since the catch of fish shows a con- 
siderable increase in the period, the initial and final years of which are 
under compariso.; and the exports show an increase of about 10 per cent. 


789. The development of the fisheries is seen in the following statement, 
showing, by provinces, the value of the vessels, boats, nets, weird, lobster 
traps, smoke and _ fish-houses, piers and. wharves, sailing and steam- 
smacks :— 


PROVINCES. 1883. 1894. Increase. 
$ $ $ 

INOW ON SCOLIA, tere eee Renee iit ons ec me en gee ae 2,490,965 3,361,972 871,007 
WewspBrunswick 7 Oe): nee ee ae © Fs hear 730,343 1,680,912 850,569 
Prnce Kdyward! Island... acs eke aes ee se ge 126,314 468.736 342,422 
CEG) a CAR ge SNOOP RE AVES EM SY 1 ERI ig Sateen AS 08) (30,00 L $04,811 171,240 
CDISGATION «oe bul eoseina oper aes EDA EET sep I ey 271,089 839,022 567,933 
Perreish. Coluiniiias al cae s 5 ated ieee eta aI emt cee 768, 245 1,984,943 1,216,698 
Whamitolba sleeves use @ bog gee bs laa BU en en 198,720 | 198,720 

Potalar 7s ho) Rete eee) obi ak eae rea 5,120,527 9,439,116 4,318,589 


This is a total increase of 84:3 per cent during the period. In the same 
time the fishermen have increased from 62,225 to 70,719, and the vessels 
and boats from 27,023 to 35,280, and their value from $2,806,231 to 
$3,418,218. The value of the nets has increased from $1,243,366 in 1883 
to $1,921,352, or over 54 per cent. 


7 
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790. The yield of the fisheries in 1894 was very nearly five times as 
much as it was in 1869, and the exports were nearly four times as much 
as in 1868. The proportion of exports to total value in 1869 was 74 per 
cent, and in 1894, 53 per cent ; indicating that a much larger proportion 
of the catch is now taken for home consumption, owing in all likelihood to 
increased facilities for interprovincial distribution. 


791. Though the table shows that there has been a considerable increase 
during the period, yet that increase would have been much larger, but for 
the decline in the catch of some of the principal kinds of fish. In the 
catch of mackerel, for instance, there has been a most alarming decrease, 
as the following figures show :— 


‘i ge Datalcatey Annual No. 1 Annual 
average. quality. average. 
Brls. Brls. Brls. Brls. 
TES Es ONDE, saan Nn Se lagi ey Gare aaa 1,864,915 185,491 682,637 68,263 | 
USS RO Se eee ye ee, OF eat Rae CT RR Ie AL 2,454, 265 245,426 1,007,345 100,734 
ESSOLS Orr pts Crt aie VR. tle Sues vd 1,618,603 161,860 198,322 19,822 
LR OO OAs Te ihc. Y oe ER RTA ht oe hes 486,183 97,236 a es 


* No details. 


The catch of mackerel, which in 1892 as compared with 1891, showed 
a decrease of 44,471 barrels, showed a further decrease of 14,712 barrels 
in 1893 as compared with 1892, and of 15,764 barrels in 1894 as compared 
with 1893. This decline is general in all the Maritime Provinces, the 
Magdalen Islands being the only locality giving an increase. 

With regard to mackerel the Inspector of Fisheries of Cape Breton 
Island says :— 

“Tt is a misfortune that United States vessels are allowed to seine mack- 
erel before the month of August. When mackerel schools strike the coast 
of Nova Scotia during the latter part of May and the month of June on 
their way to the spawning grounds, these fish are full of spawn. Tens of 
thousands of barrels of ‘‘ spawn mackerel” are captured by United States 
seining vessels. * * * Should any international agreement be arrived 
at between Canada and the United States by which mackerel fishing is 
prohibited before the Ist of July in each year it would be in the interest 
of this fishery and both countries would benefit thereby in the end. ” 


The Inspector of No. 2 fishing district says :— 

“ Along the Guysboro coast there was a good catch of spring mackerel 
but the fall fishery was a failure, not from scarcity but that the fish, in the 
language of the fishermen, did not ‘trim near the shore.’ On the western 
part of Halifax county the spring mackerel kept off from shore and few 
were taken. It may become necessary in the near future to restrict the 
catching of mackerel in the spring months ; the fish are then full of spawn 
and not in as good condition as in the autumn months. ” 

The Inspector of No. 3 fishing district says :— 

“The shortage in the mackerel fishery is a serious matter to those who 
have investments in traps and other appliances. The County of Lunen- 
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burg was reported in 1893 as taking upwards of 9,000 barrels of this fish ; 
the year just ended (1894) exhibits an almost total failure. ” 

The Overseer at the Magdalen Islands says :— 

“The fall mackerel fishery was satisfactory in general though it failed 
completely in Pheasant Bay and about Entry Island. The failure here is 
held by the fishermen to be due to the constant use of seines by the Ameri- 
cans and enormous fleets of gill-nets by the vessels from Nova Scotia.” 

The Overseer at Port Hood thinks the decrease is to be attributed to over- 
fishing by purse-seines in former years. 

The Overseer at Mabou reports that the mackerel fishing exhibits the 
usual poor results. ‘‘ The fishermen have become so discouraged that little 
or no attention is likely to be given to this branch of industry in the future.” 

The Overseer of St. Peter’s reports “the makerel fishing was almost a 
failure. None of the fishermen can give reasons for the scarcity of these 
fish during the past two years.” 

The Overseer of Aspey Bay reports ‘‘an increase of 455 barrels in the 
catch of mackerel in his district over the previous year.” This increase he 
attributes ‘to the abundance of the fish in the inshore waters caused by the 
absence of purse-seining. The mackerel fishing would have been much bet- 
ter had it not been for the presence of dog-fish which are so destructive to 
gill nets.” : 

One of the Overseers directs attention to a letter received from a promi- 
nent fish importing firm of Boston ; ‘‘It has seemed to us that during the 
past two years there has been more damage to lots of mackerel that have 
been received from Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island from stain-rust 
than we have known before, and from close observation there is no doubt 
in our minas that the cause is chiefly owing to too little salt being used in 
the packing. * ™*  * Something should be done to cause your fish- 
ermen and packers to change their careless handling. Better colour of fish 
by more careful soaking, full weights, better barrels that will hold pickle, 
and a more uniform inspection are some of the requirements that are neces- 
sary. If a reform is not brought about the prejudice that acquired so strong 
a hold last season will become permanent, greatly to the injury of the trade 
you have in this kind of fish.” 

It appears from these statements that some of the causes of the decrease 
in the value of the catch are remediable by International action and some 
by greater care on the part of our fishermen.. 


792. The following tables give the value of the yearly yield of the 
fisheries by provinces since Confederation :— 
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€zE‘G1G‘61E | SET680‘Se | GGG‘s1s‘9E | TPS‘TOS 80s‘928‘ZL | 0¢8‘6Gz‘S9T | 120‘806‘6F | 998‘996 ‘Fz 
¢16°6TL‘0Z | SS2Z‘°6IL‘T SLE ‘0G6‘S 880°182 LeG‘1¢8 F 188°L'S‘9 988 ‘S08 ‘S 696°699‘T 
T99‘989°0% | 898‘EST‘T 896 ‘SER FE §60‘GFO'T IZL‘9FL‘S 08z‘LOF‘9 G06 ‘STS ‘S TS6‘F69‘T 
TAT‘T#6‘8T | LG8‘62L1‘T PSP 6FS‘S FGS‘880‘T GG6‘G0G‘S PCL ‘OFS ‘9 CEL ‘98S‘S S6L‘GEO'S 
810‘816‘8L | PSL‘S8z‘T Gg2 ‘800s 696 ZSS TGo‘TL¢‘¢ 008 ‘T10‘L 628'800‘% 068°908‘T 
COG ‘FILZ1 | GOL‘TROT CEP ISE'S FOL‘GES GG0‘669'S GP ‘989'9 OZL“ET9‘T 189°600‘% 
963 ‘Gc9°1T | TSP‘988 890 ‘8FS‘S 619°L9T 680°190‘S GOL 9FE ‘9 PEL 9LN'T | $Z‘896‘T 
OTS‘SIF‘ZE | Z98‘928 G6T‘Z06‘T 119 OST £98 TF6‘S TSO‘L18°2 $10‘098‘T 698688 ‘T 
SOT‘98E‘8T | 9GP‘2E0‘T 188 ‘F16'T £80 ‘661 L0G‘6¢¢‘¢ G82 ‘6188 19¢°E11'‘T ogs‘TS¢‘T 
88661981 | 166‘TFI‘T SbS'L1G°T 086 98ST LEG‘O8L‘F B98 GIP‘S G8E TFL‘ 866 °SSF‘T 
§26 ool 21 | OSF S661 | 880°RL0'T fo ISh‘G00'F | G26E-G'8 | OOF6TL*T =| B69°CFET 
FOF‘99L°2T | 619°80°T UGG ROC erat. Se 8 Por 082‘ 6LL°E91'8 L9G ‘F69‘T PCL ‘SST ‘T 
ZEL‘8G69T | S9P‘SLS‘T SOT Le See GLOGS ‘Ss $18°689°L 166°881‘°% $80'160‘T 
G60‘FZS‘9T | 189°GG8‘T G19‘CFS‘T 688 ‘C61 ‘S STP ‘TST ‘2 9T¢‘926‘T LGb‘GZ8 
ZILLIS‘GL | 066°S66‘T IGS ‘FGF ‘T £06 086‘ Z8L‘F1S‘9 696 ‘TELS £06 °60G 
616°66F FL | 680°GL9‘T LES 9 ge i ta eae LOP ELS T90‘T63‘9 9GG‘TE9T I6F FFP 
PG 666‘ST | LOS ‘Zor‘T OOP NG res an ao eee eS GGL FSGS 186°GGL‘G G68 ‘068 SST ‘19 
819°CIZ‘Sl | FRE‘OFS L9L°GE6 eNOS 062408‘ 009‘TST‘9 GG0‘F99S GGL ‘SFE 
146°620‘ZT_ | 980°S92 SSP ‘SSG 80 ‘FS LEz'ES1S 8eg‘1zG'G LEL‘09¢'S 8G ‘SEF 
O6G°ZELTL | 296‘F6F 169‘F0T 0660 688 ‘SCG ‘T 060 6z0°9 899‘160°S 626‘ LEF 
Breer Ola co Chow sl PG91ZP'S | 1G8"ELG"G | 6GL‘96GT | PEL ‘EGh 
Peer Cer bete COS Ore Nts. tS ee EE ee Z6L°G89°% G08°%S9 ‘9 T99°809‘T L9G ‘OFF 
OOS Ole G69 L0G se se. ce ee ay 199 G82‘ 980‘116°9 £9G ‘168 ‘T 160‘S6% 
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793. The following are suimmary comparative statements of the total 
yield and value of the fisheries, both marine and fresh water, and also the 
value of the same by provinces, in 1893 and 1894 :— 


Kinps or FIsH. 
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1898. 
Quantity. | Value. 
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9954 9250 
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7,708 OLE 
8 259 82,590 
941,150 56,203 
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1,860,477 10557 95 
505,495 30,330 
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100,000 6,000 
1,611,428 CGOGE 
405,450 20,272 
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298,300 17,934 
ee eee: 68,658 
70,332 843, 984 
26,349 4 30,859 
15 1,875 
251 1,004 
804,820 321,927 
44,458 | 162,114 
2 eee 22,534 
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ia 26,694 
Bees ha 18,000 
LS 256,149 
seh Stig ess 20,686,661 
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1894. 
Quantity. | Value 
938,027 | 4,225,896 
439,238 | 1,977,336 
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795. The following table, applicable to the whole catch of the Dominion, 
shows the increase in value of the principal fish in 1894 as compared with 


the catch of 1893 :— 


VALUE OF CATCH OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES IN 
1893-94, COMPARED WITH 1893. 


@ ole! 8a te § (0 [040s 9 ote ue 
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796. The following table gives the number and value of boats, nets, &c., 
and the number of men employed in the fisheries in the several provinces 


in 1894, according to returns furnished by the Fisheries Department. 


The 


value of much of the fishing material has necessarily been estimated only, 
but on the basis of the figures given below the total amount of capital in- 
There were 1,178 vessels, 


vested in 1894 reached the sum of $9,439,116. 


of a total tonnage of 41,768 tons, employing 9,525 men. The boats 
numbered 34,102 with 61,194 men. 
Vessels and Boats. Nets. 
woe — -———| Other 
PROVINCES. Neue : Fishing 
No. Value. ‘ Fathoms.| Value. | Material. 
NOVA’ SCObLAaieer eee 14,918] 1,647,488 25,478} 2,320,728 606,604) 1,107,910 
New Brunswick........ 6,483 308,523 11,650 548,266 423,514 948,875 
Prince Edward Island.. saya 63,900 3,329 78,315 38,041 366,795 
SOOO) Le aoe ree ater 7,149 248,069 12,081 253. 747 281,651 375,091 
British Columbia...... 3,093 720,310 12,650 370,290 284,883 979,700 
CIN TATIO 2 «shh oe ee 1,262 317,005 4,155| 1,689,875) 261,442 260,575 
NVEAMECOUS one pie 804 112,953 1,376 204,500 25,217 60,550 
EPOGAL 3. eee hero ae ce 35,280} 3,418,218 70,719} 5,465,721) 1,921,352) *4,099,546 


*Including freezers and ice-houses, &e. 
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797. The following table gives for a series of years the value of vessels, 
boats, nets, weirs, lobster-traps, smoke and fish-houses, piers and wharves, 
‘sailing and steam smacks connected with the fisheries of the Dominion, by 


provinces :— 
= 
a 
5 
Year. ve 
a 
(e) 
A 
$ 
ESOS rae dee 2,490,965 
SOEs Berar case al = ieee varies 
T8e6) 3,010,000 
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i ho} ior ane 3,206,782 
sir ec a gt 3,361,972 
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= cz 3 iS a 3 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

730,343} 126,314! 733,571] 271,089} 768,245)........ 5,120,527 
1,075,879] 493,143) 930,358] 378,274] 809,805]...... .| 6,697,459 
331,075| 494,230) 793,410] 386,710) 872,445/........ 6,814,295 
1,311,173] 479,075| 781,156} 469,920) 767,455|........ 6,748,840 
988,007} 379,890! 670,521} 558,620) 1,036,132]........ 6,863,005 
1,227,300) 293,369! 532,307] 551,626] 1,315,772|........ 6,770,151 
1,184,745] 348,320| 521,544) 563,443] 1,511,279|........ 7,372,641 
1,432,880| 376,288 532,350] 584,167) 1,679,520! 44,749] 7,376,186 
1,403,650| 540,726) 528,615] 712,804) 1,806,352] 59,780) 7,647,835 
1,489,035] 644,518, 646,236] 663,942| 1,910,477, 120,567] 8,681,557 
1,680,712] 468,736] 904,811] 839,022] 1,984,943) 198,720) 9,439,116 


798. The following table of the value of the principal kinds of fish in 


1894 shows their distribution among the several provinces. 


The value of 


‘seal skins, amounting to $944,740, is included in “all other fish,” in British 


Columbia : 


DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF CATCH OF PRINCIPAL KINDS OF FISH 
IN EACH PROVINCE IN 1894. 
SrA FISHERIES. 
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165,303 
125,762 
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1,852,398 


450,989 
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Prince’ 
Edward 
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2,025 
145,625 
203,909 


107,892 
6,002 


1,005,845 


113,893 


1,119,738 
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DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF CATCH OF PRINCIPAL KINDS OF FISH 
IN EACH PROVINCE IN 1894—Continued. 


FreEsH WATER FISHERIES. 


1893 1894. 
FIsH. 
‘2 Manitoba and . Manitoba and 
Ontario. Territories. Ontario. Territories. 
| Nag 8 8 Pi Sg 
OW abe titi ¢ Ooe, oe nen iies Petraes 459,661 826,654 360,790 12 ODOR S92 
Salmonstrowten serene eae La YAV((6)1 Bos. in: shart eeeraman al 5 666,186 450 
Merrinee 2) ca, Ae thom aude ge DIS OORT wetness Jk 2000850 Nee: Ain nets 
opal os ae aye oe 1,290,347 826,654 1,227,661 506,642 
AL ethene tas. 8 Ben ate teak 404,584 215,439 432,308 280,446 
Grand totale 24.7 1,694,981 1,042,093 1,659,969 787,088 


With respect to the modus vivendi referred to in paragraph 776, Com- 
mander Spain, in his last report in connection with the great falling off in 
the number of United States fishing vessels, taking advantage of the ar- 
rangement, says: ‘‘I think it (the falling off) is mainly attributable to the 
large number of Americans (United States people) who now procure their 
bait from Newfoundland. * * There is no doubt if Canada and New- 
foundland were to refuse to supply bait to the United States vessels the 
fishing of the latter would have to stop. Consequently there is no argu- 
ment, as far as I can see, in favour of the modus vivendi except that it 
most distinctly shows our friendly disposition towards the United States. 
From the point of view of a fisherman the arrangement is very much in 
favour of the United States and it seems reasonable thatif they put a duty 
on our fish, we should not help them to catch fish.” 


799. The following statement shows the number of fry distributed from 
the several fish hatcheries of the Dominion to their respective provinces, 
during the years 1868-1894 :— 
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In addition to the 893,922,200 fry distributed from the hatcheries in 
Ontario, there are large numbers of semi-hatched ova of various kinds. 
annually transferred from the Newcastle establishment to the Eastern Pro- 
vince hatcheries, as well as a large quantity of eyed eggs from the Sand- 
wich nursery to other hatcheries. 


800. The report of the department for 1893 contains a paper on “ A 
Marine Scientific Station for Canada.” In this paper Professor Prince, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, advocates the establishment of an institution 
devoted to the accurate investigation of fishery problems, the elucidation 
and final settlement of perplexing questions which have baffled practical 
men, the collection of exact observations on the food, habits and life-history 
of fishes, and the accumulation, in this way, of useful scientific knowledge, 
in order to promote the prosperity of our coast and inland fisheries. Such 
a station would do much to place in the possession of the department in- 
formation on the comparative etliciency, destructiveness and wastefulness 
of various methods of fishing. The investigation of the resources of the 
various areas along the lengthy coast of the Dominion, the thorough ex- 
amination of extensive regions of the sea-bottom and the determination of 
fishes and special products peculiar to these various regions, are calculated 
to put into the fisherman’s hands precisely the information which will be 
most valuable to him. The introduction of the European sole is one of the 
first experiments which would suggest itself. No doubt, many sandy areas 
on the coast of Canada are well adapted for the experiment, and the Eng- 
lish sole is now one of the most valuable of good fishes. 

There is every probability that the thorough and systematic investiga- 
tion of the fauna of our Atlantic coast, carried on from such a marine 
station, would lead to the discovery of fishes of economic value at present: 
existing in our waters, though unrecognized and unappreciated. 

Methods of preserving and transporting fish, improved means of drying, 
salting, canning and refrigeration could be thoroughly tested. 


801. The following are statistics of the sealing fleet of Canada for the 
season of 1894, with those for 1893 added for purposes of comparison :— 


1894. 1893. 
PL Oual Catch. <) Sune stock 6 eae ies aunt he hee nee Ab raes Be 95,048 70,592 
Distributed thus :— 
British: Columbia coastiee ace... . 2.5.9. eee. 11,703 28,809 
J BPANESE COBSh.yirc.\es RN A «= a:« ee Me he. Beis Gee means *49,483 29,270 
Copper Island, coasters ae 8 ao nee en 7,437 12,513 
Behring Sea ue ccs nhl peeetlc 1 a siaul thea 43 cs ae: 126,425 ag eee 
Hleet.) Nowof wessels.c7\ sare eho. aan wah 59 (3,866 tons) 55 (3,743 tons) 
ORGS ih eee Ae Ne cry ame ey vitae Ae eee 266 250 
Canoes she Pea eee ae ear ee Ore cs 259 204 
Crows, awitite’ cee cc tae eae sue ere eee 888 847 
*. ) dindians7ieeeaeean an See ee Sine 518 432 
Valué-fur seal skins 4 gisele fo cac oe eee +$948, 490 $$841, 104 


* Including 490 landed at Victoria by United States schooners. 
“ce 84 66 ce 


t Including $3,750 value of fur seal skins landed at Victoria by United States 
schooners. 
§ Including $3,120. 
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The progress of this industry has been gradual but steady. Prior to 
1878 very few seals were killed by Canadian sealers. Hunting was not 
then carried on further than 20 miles from the shore. 

The following statement shows the growth :— 


Seals killed. 


OOo CU, mene a ee ee eee Seok Fah MNES 1 CNRS 9,195 
O80 eM CA lias: when mat We ay yy | 35,310 
FESR Al! Sal RUIN OMAR RARE SI BEE Gta Onoay 43,325 
TEINS We WS 2 cy Le A IO Min eaten ae OE Re 52,365 
AAR Sa) do S a Cae I ae ce Me aR iia Wie Ue Tog i 49,743 
1303 alana ncn thee Mees)! Ue aR waa 70,592 
TENS 61'S (Oa ty a cra, Oe Oe CY 95,048 


Of the catch of 1892, 26,400 were secured in the Behring Sea, the 
remainder, 68,623, were taken in waters where neither the United States 
Government nor the lessees of the Pribylof Islands had any direct interest. 

From 1871 to 1894 the total product of the Canadian pelagic seaiing 
industry amounted to 477,926 seal skins. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Minerals Classified. —Statistics of Geological Survey.—Mineral Products in 1894.—Exports 
of Mineral Products.—Countries Receiving the Exports.—Ontario Commission.—Min- 
ing Districts. —Coal Areas.—Production of Coal by Provinces.—Exports of Coal.—Im- 
ports of Coal.—Consumption of Coal.—The World’s Production of Coal.—Iron Ores.— 
Tron Furnaces.—Bounties.—Production of Iron.—Export of Iron Ore.—Exports of 
Tron Goods.—Imports of Iron Goods.—Iron Duties.—Imports from Great Britain and 
United States. —The World’s Production of Iron.—Gold Production of Canada.—The 
World’s Production of Precious Metals.—Coinage of the World.—Copper.—Nickel.— 
Petroleum.—Natural Gas.—Salt.—-Silver.—Phosphate.—Asbestus.—Gy psum.—Building 
Stone.—Minor Minerals. 


802. The mineral wealth of Canada is so great that an American author- 
ity has said: ‘‘To particularize the undeveloped wealth of this northern land 
would require volumes.” As might be expected from her vast areas and 
her varied geological formations, Canada is marvellously rich in minerals, 
the chief of which of economic importance, according to information 
derived from the report of the Geological Survey, are classed as follows :— 


. Metals and their ores. 

Minerals used in certain manufactures. 

. Minerals used in agriculture. 

Minerals used as pigments. 

Combustible and carbonaceous materials. 
Refractory minerals. 

Minerals applicable to building. 

Minerals for grinding and polishing. 

Minerals applicable to the fine arts and jewellery. 
Minerals applicable to miscellaneous purposes. 


~— 
See 


803. In the first class are native iron, magnetic iron ore, iron sand, 
hematite, ilmenite or titaniferous iron ore, limonite (including bog-iron ore), 
spathic iron ore, clay ironstone, native copper, sulphide of copper, sulphide 
of zinc, sulphide of lead or galena, native silver and ores of silver, gold, 
platinum, sulphide of antimony, oxysulphide of antimony, sulphide of 
bismuth, nickeliferous pyrrholite. 


804. Among materials applicable to certain chemical manufactures and 
their products are: iron pyrites, pyrrhotine or magnetic iron pyrites, apatite 
or phosphate of lime, magnesite or carbonate of magnesia, calcite or carbon- 
ate of lime, chromic iron, oxides of manganese, &c. 


805. Among mineral manures are: gypsum, shell-marl. 


806. Among mineral pigments and detergents are: iron ochres, barytes 
or heavy spar, soap-clay, &c. 


807. Minerals used in the production of heat and light are: anthracite 
and bituminous coal, lignite or brown coal, bituminous shale, petroleum, 
peat, de. 
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808. Refractory minerals are: plumbago, soapstone, potstone, mica, 
asbestus, fire-clays, sandstone ana pottery clays. 


809. Minerals applicable to common and decorative construction are: 
limestones, dolomites, sandstones, granites and syenite, gneiss, labradorite 
rock, marbles, serpentines, breccias, slates, flagstones, common lime, bydrau- 
lic lime and brick-clays. . 


810. Materials for grinding and polishing are: stone for making whet- 
stones, hones, bath-brick, tripoli, grindstones and millstones. 


811. Among minerals applicable to the fine arts and jewellery are 
lithographic stone, porphyrites, labradorite, albite, perthite, jasper con- 
glomerate, amethystine quartz, agates, amber and Canadian precious stones. 


812. Among miscellaneous materials are: sands for glassmaking, mould- 
ing sand, carbonaceous shale, artificial stone, salt, brines and mineral waters. 


813. According to the last census there were in Canada 3,643,644 per- 
sons ten years old and over, and 45°5 per cent or 1,659,355 of these were 
engaged in gainful occupations ; of this total number 1,856,971 were males 
of ten years and over, and 1,786,673 were females. 

Of those engaged in earning their own living, 1,444,407 were males and 
214,948 were females. Of the males 1,371,976 were over 15 years and 
72,431 were under that age. Of the females 207,603 were over and 7,345 
under 15 years. 

Of primary producers, viz.: persons engaged in agriculture, mining and 
fishing, there were 790,210, of whom 777,812 were males and 12,398 
females. Of the males 714,518 were over and 63,294 under 15 years old. 
Of the females 12,373 were over and 25 under 15 years of age. 

Those engaged in mining numbered 13,417, in quarrying 1,509, and of 
officials of mining and quarrying companies there were 242. There were 
no women engaged in these occupations. Of the miners 29:, and of the 
quarrymen, 9 were boys under 15 years of age. 

Mining and quarrying engaged only 0:4 per cent of all those engaged in 
gainful occupations, and 1:9 per cent of the primary producers. 


814. By provinces the miners and quarrymen are distributed according 
to the census of 1891 as under :— 


PROVINCES. Miners. | Quarrymen. 

Britishe@ olin anne oe Ai e 2 bic cold es Lo RE 4,591 55 
Maratoba. series mois cass ee aS be. oyster sd. Se Di 9 8 
IN CW A i MRE I dec: oa uc « a aise acho a eee eta, ss o7 231 
NOVAtDSCGi ties pepe ee tires... Loe ee Poeun eS 5,660 86 
OG yee RN eet so o's cic! oe RMR ea os 1,034 574 
PUAN Cee iy Ares Ce ate) Ne See iia. s,s «daly REO RPRREE Sel hres 18 6 
CU ee aerate MMs PL SRE ws ws oa) POM, Ole oe 1,534 527 
INopthawestel crritericsratnt) fir ik Vegas... soe SS oe 474 22 

arr ree, one 6s «3.050 a RRs © os on 13,417 1,509 


’ 
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815. British Columbia and Nova Scotia are pre-eminently the mining 
provinces of the Dominion, over 76 per cent of the miners being reported 
from these provinces. 

In 1881 the census returns showed that there were 6,541 miners and 469 
quarrymen in the Dominion. Of the miners British Columbia had 2,792 ; 
Manitoba, 6; New Brunswick, 121; Nova Scotia, 2,728; Ontario, 493 ; 
Prince Edward Island, 4 ; Quebec, 391, and the North-west Territories, 6. 


816. A comparison of the two enumerations shows that the number of 
miners in the Dominion more than doubled in the ten years, that British 
Columbia added 1,799 and Nova Scotia 2,932 to the number employed in 
mining. This indicates very considerable growth in the development of the 
Dominion. 


817. Coal mining has made rapid advance during the past few years. 
In British Columbia in 1888 the number of men and boys employed 
was 2,012, and the output of coal 489,300 tons, giving an average of 243 
tons per man. 

In 1894 the number of men employed was 2,929, and the coal raised was 
1,134,507 tons, giving an average of 387 tons per man. 

In Nova Scotia in 1888 the number of men employed in connection 
with coal mining was 4,651, and the number of tons raised was 1,576,692 
long tons, giving an average of 339 tons per man. 

In 1894 the number of employees had increased to 5,936 persons and 
the number of tons to 2,200,235 long tons, giving an average of 370 tons of 
2,240 pounds to each man in the year. 


818. The Nova Scotian returns for 1888 show that the 4,651 employees 
aggregated 897,422 days’ labour, or an average of 193 days in the year for 
each employee. 

In 1894 the average number of days of labour was 1,450,257, showing 
an average of 244 days for each employee in the year. 

In this average is included all persons employed under ground and 
above ground and also those employed in construction, these latter number- 


ing 81 in 1888, and 99 in 1894. 


819. In the United States, in the production of bituminous coal the aver- 
age working time in 1893 was 204 days. Thus the Nova Scotian coal 
miners had 40 days more work in the year than the coal miners in the 
United States. 

The returns for the United States indicate that each man produced per 
diem 2:06 short tons in 1893. The Nova Scotian returns indicate that 
each man produced 1:70 short tons per diem. The miners in the United 
States produced, therefore, about 21 per cent more per man per diem than 
the miners of Nova Scotia. 
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820. In the chief coal producing countries of the world the average yearly 


production per man is given as under :— 


*Tons. 
AU TECCpaN TO RMLOM eet gh st ah arllren arte Relies Flay 256 
AUTO Bal auesmie rr aaa kee Re Le ae ey 448 
CROVEIER ENGR ip eho tid nsrlohioh tater ash: Sf metas) weaccbartl athe raerredep engl 254 
BAW gs FETS 5 Bye on lee el eae NI he te Pee hy 197 
MS LeT rime eras Ge at aie FAG gaa Hae ae ate. Sia, 166 
PNY EDI Ea tee Us gr Rs eae nei Me Se nua ds. Cee i na ae 17S 
TULLOC ARSE Or ee ec OEE OR on oem ee ee 148 
Diba: Sele se meen eG. UR eat tga etna 104 
Lyte JRE eel lets hea aaa maa ier Sine 0 a) ee eee 121 
SSCL OLIN ant RR Teme th cs Gen ol Salt meee temectaie tel apa 126 
INGO COUIAT Se Rocio CEES A oi cccarahs Re Ee hae ae 370 


821. The Mineral Statistics of Canada have been published by the Geo- 


logical Survey since 1886. 


822. Divided into three year periods, the production as given by the 


survey 1S :— 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN CANADA.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 


SAS 1886-7-8.. | 1889-90-1. | 1892-3-4. 

$ $ $ 
UEC emu Gly pre SMR e youre a Dull Ais ie, <n o6 Gy Pelaaend 2,133,474 3,902,685 5,024, 201 
BN Cat OCA LLG sp ee oN weer Lal Spa nclah Partha} sve vetinde. 6 Mane 9,595,334 | 13,076,892 | 14,549,712 
SOUEYICLI SOR tenet es Sip ear ea GSO gtatal Fa Fgh oy aiciidl oan seaeatane 854,524 683,755 343,324 
PORATED sf eRil enka hats on, Me vakigsl beh 12,583,332 | 17,663,332 | 19,917,237 

823. Taking the metallic, we have the following results :— 
COPPER PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 
— | Quantity. Value. 

Lbs. $ 
Dee ete telo ic: Gon yy 2 EM oa OAs 2“, 4,144,322 454,629 
DRS EOS ADE 9 6. ORS Se! 2 2 OAS A AS Saas eA.) | 9 JS SS 7,250,781 982,745 
1392 ee 2 hea NR amie 6: ON PS 5) SS ‘ 7,878,912 841,071 

GOLD PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 

Oz. $ 
doer See senie, Sry Hy ayer MEPS OS eRe cs oc ae 66,153 1,202,563 
LORD OU als UMM A AS lar pein vaPac es) ol ew ols! a,2hor Mae MEW s an, ov, 62,559 1,125,183 
PR |. ER A ee) aia 51,529 927,392 


*One ton equal to 2,240 lbs. 
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IRON ORE PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 


—_ — Quantity. Value. 
* Tons $ 
LSGGH TSS a sete wake POE UAE Een Oe NNER thy Costs) mr ae ero cat 74,875 | 142,082 
Whetets dae alae! ADEM kare BE wn Cet sl) eV IR Beats Ym 76,557 149,675 
Boo er Meee ek tery mpm CTA meine <B> oS he Rie, a ea 112,647 259,612 


LEAD PRODUCED .—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 


| Lbs. $ 
TSB PAB iano hs ois ace oan eda ee an Nhe 293,100 12,229 
1889-90216 00 Pee lh Suen Us a er 988,921 12,432 
ASOOLS ANT On Rae Agr). Cee eet de a | AS a rr 3,044,381 106,227 


NICKEL PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 


Lbs. $ 
tele) tal eae APE Pe RP Cede MER ECS AER iM, GAR MRA STING 26 2c WPI HOA aed Le RIE eR Si 
ASSOFI LS 2 years average. iN iGo ie lam ean aeemene 4 1: 5h 3,031, 184 1,854,004 
LOSE Sees 10 Sb bien, fan tthe coca coxa eae en Groat Nel Skee ne: «i. Ah a en 3,771,376 1,845,809 

PLATINUM PRODUCED—(Y EARLY AVERAGE.) 

Tons. $ 
Doe el orc Rae en IR A LARA Cai fee OER LoS Dark AU PS AMIN fe a Wipe dC 3,866 
fe od cA ed Cr ae em Tk ae ARE LA pO Re ae, AUR ere Ly) acd ee AA OE 6,000 
DSO reed he daerie Nace alte ce tbat aca Haeee ee oak cece Man Pa Renee a ca een ea aa ee 2,100 

SILVER PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 

Oz. | $ 
Dole! tere «RP ERIONUN RM LAE es ns ates GAR Ae oe Rated eR LA Rg Mila fa oc init alle inns 317,932 
ISS9200 2 Duly Sal Ag ies bk OEM MAR nid cS Sa e SEAR Peek kc bes 399,510 390, 246 
POO 2 OA Mis (nero rk sa lat Ae ernie tb mute eae ee REPRE EAE NE ont yitots 456,477 331,724 

Lbs. 

Zane L893) ee Pa eA Oe ok oie Oa ee gee eh plot one 11,763 470 


824. Taking the Non-metallic we have the following results :— 
ARSENIC PRODUCED.—(YHARLY AVERAGE.) 


cone Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
USO =TEG.. 5 ish ee SEIS Fans. Ct he RE a 64 2 OSE 15,349 
1889-90-1......0.52.. RS on (er 30 594 
bot Ay a eer eae ESS... 7 420 


* One ton equal to 2,000 lbs. 
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ASBESTUS PRODUCED.—(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 
a Quantity. Value 
Tons $ 
ETERS hearts tare |, SAMIR PR PRL teats Dern ES a sw ast dey aitere i dara ioeo, dhol Me 4,160 229,411 
TOSOE OE eS LM aR Si hota) bang pre ce mane ood nares 8,417 895,557 
DN bee 2 ag RIN oy iy A, 2a 6,715 374,364 
COAL PRODUCED.--(YEARLY AVERAGE.) 
Tons. $ 
SEN eee RTE CUED i eee gs Sek So a See ohn ll are nci an aE ts 2,373,000 5,011,882 
Bio oh ie UA cll al, bears Ho) alae a ea ay cota Gti: ‘scalls Cd te ee |. 3,158,405 6,741,513 
EO oe een St PMN N a sO Ree ci Lite X cic al Sead a Sec ae 3,621,101 8,017,062 
COKE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
WSR GO tee eRe Ut et ah We eRe dE. FS ano ws Avataler ln bl tea eS 40,399 124,024 
ESSE AYN Dee Se 1 a Oe ae oe ee ee fF 56,024 165,644. 
HO Vale UG) tala Wi At RS oO RRS ane ea a 4 a ee rs Ste 58,327 156,633 
FELDSPAR PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
1886-7-8...... heavy PLASC UBC SEARS SAEs Siena MA eG MET, t201) AS A eh 2 Rg NE 
shots BRE OM lee oad aia hla yl ie Mn A OI ECR a A ce RN 461 2,308 
5 RU eee reel ape te ga on MC x 2 Wl) Ape AD a 250 1,681 
FIRE CLAY PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
La oot eer ere Rede a ae ee Ma te ae, aed te 0) Fay eee 
L880 OCS Meme aI ee) SURE e's steel. eo a Saws, gece age i at 250 750 
1892-3-4........ hoes Jos > a Ls CG oicgt cs Ne I OU Sook SN a 3,594 
GRINDSTONE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
Uhote! SNE oid uy, GO bls SA ce yer ne ae me me La 5,025 53,894 
TSS OoOQS Irae Shi en eg ig ee gee NL 4,255 38,596 
LOO a ee ne Ae ERO ot ko Sala, aie 1 oa eR een e ss 4,512 40,482 
GRAPHITE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
TES6 27S ee Ie oR ra ed ss oa inl FRIAS [oe ee RR NE To 
DSSS Oe (tier am or eC Liss sca c'cued CO eo 5 217 1,850 
3,763 


* One ton equal to 2,000 Ibs. 
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GYPSUM PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 


— (Quantity. Value. 
* Tons. $ 
LSBO= [BA Oo ha eee Ihe ee Se Se as PRR ae a Yada end iO ae 165,298 179,804 
TSS COS oe ameniones. aart nes 2 ab! se es gd patch a Ges oie eee cc eae ae 214,462 201,797 
192 SF Al ORO Oa. tS, We Ob ne Sees cee Seater, Ue earns 214,256 207,813 


LIMESTONE FOR FLUX PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 


| Tons. $ 
VES GST = Biri Serna Hea AG, ceo giaes AWA eet er cI Legler Op REEVE 1 Ae 11,348 11,343 
TESOEGONT Fis ery tect, (Wot eee ec Ue Co ne ES fh 0 Oo | 17,325 17,272 
Ath Bes Bard Pee ent eea |. Rawk (ek ame en en ee Ona Taek Tih og Sh LM eo bs 28,622 27,786 


Tons. $ 
TSEC HS Re Sod hi epee ted te oI te Bet 0 eet ee ne eg, ig Soe a He 1,612 44,367 
1889-90-1....... Tale Sito cao Sic) Gee hey, Sele ee nae ee © 5c Vee 1,012 23,960 
PRO OAS Ee Ales LENE NT Mya ip nowy Wages Neu) Sitar ath) | ee tr, CEN OU 139 9,629 


MICA PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 


Lbs. $ 
LSSG=7- Ona ures epttr 1 SERIA oy eet oN ill ELA CNN Ls i WER Ue aa 23,823 29,677 
PSB ho cate Nae WON TNC RMD die SI 9 AY ar ie Se eR ices 56,101 
Tegal oe Sa Gy Vern cre sy Ty Nay Gh) iG. Ti are 70,182 


Tons. $ 
a Stal Fey e=e MRAM RMR cae Deer Witaleany ioe cae Nine, Reedley Tae Lie gl 5 SES NBR AEN Nn! 4,661 29,570 
TSSOEO ORS ee tatiana Mead ee One LAR aN ad oe ANAS, dal Pace wnat AY Ra 1,842 7,543 
S92 Oar oon eee ROR IA cee oh eR Rey Bt Bs 2a > Ve 3315) 1,260 


Tons. | $ 
LSS OST ES © 5 is Re ee CR Geet Do) | LSI Sar aia Ne mais: 645 Scull 
Oe Rae PRR BINS aie a 656 12,718 
MSO 2S B46! SUSUR ti der te oy oe eee eee ae Sareea ot Rea ee KD 868 11,493 

MINERAL WATER PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 

Gals. $ 
USS ORV Oe ooo Nae eRe oe eck RE cs ate ASRS fico oa ot 4 124,850 11,456 
TSS 9 SSO EMS i. 5: AREER Ook EERO Pes 2 i rr ret Ts 471,083 52) 553 
Tiseoe 0A Ce Oe 625,645 92/912 


* One ton equal to 2,000 lbs. 
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MOLYBDENITE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
—- Quantity. Value. 
Lbs. $ 
role ic de gyre UAT AES 0 oy So a, SRA geet OR ga RR YE ER 150 156 
est be): |) ae nnn ed CRA OMM StS ih Joee Ue yg ECO eh ty A ee | ys oaks Beats 
Peed eet ae ey MP 1.0 ERE Neu OME RTT M EG «aS ahcnal, syahanal oleotetinaee ths cece. os Sti east ted wie all@esiony eames 
MOULDING SAND PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
“Tons $ 
Neto OvShi Ezeh) ie ay 2a A oc ROR T AN te otek @ ner eet aie RnR es 3 HONOR 109 548 
ESA) anh aoe Px Ske) RR NI Dg SG x nn 0.0) x. wy anaes oe REMUS ttc 240 1,086 
dye Sey UES a ETI eg: iE On |S APO o> 2 J" = 9 aT 1,160 2,616 
NATURAL GAS PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
$ 
LSBO Ge Ox eel ee eee: cele At ABN Lao ee A RIB RD RY? 890° 0h OM a 8 a amar MR ae 
LS ON) AEE AA MRE Sat hie Ohh e Oh Sl esc tes % (5. “esata oa, ae Seca Maun kn eek sc ree Th esteem ea Ol Aer 
1S Sie UNM OMN Ys Sec A olen ck ae A nl, IA ae a UP I Vee eae DE ea Le Re 366,233 
DS ea ee tM Pee tte OS ME nth We aac) %! lob eM th MO RRR MTU SY L ota Gace 313,754 
‘PETROLEUM PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Lbs. $ 
Dole Carre, ae ea. pe ea fy 249 GANG MO py ie 661,312 596,412 
Lieto RE UE SB Se 0s at BEA gL ERM SR RL Ean a PR ON OSV sr uR a eta 720,106 839,793 
Bf oe Ee. RG i a ae RE a Be Eee dr mT ee, Pee 802,421 884,048 
PHOSPHATE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons. $ 
Berea yon ey of ln'e NIN een, oe iene 2 Ce eT FOR oe ee Oa 22) 723 288,812 
18892 90 Saar tec ities A RA Sart SRR Rs es ate pi a Sena 28,779 306,437 
DOO Fe ee NT eno aac ee a tah a see Hien ath St Sent ay yrgeae 9,140 90,769 
PRECIOUS STONES PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
g 
TSS6 ie rreeeree ee we ek Ok. ch aad beatae ate as OL SUI PBS AE gs at ; 
ASSO OU eee ee eRe Nils Sa des wula oS set Ric eys Ss Gee Hi RDF men 1,000 
Bo Pact Oo? Nc et RO DT death td aes ee 1,334 
PYRITES PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons $ 
LSS ier eee Ny tee Gs ov ww RRR ete hates « 48,142 216,642 
Bieter oN) ES ee OR So 7 i Rae ec 2? Aa 63,061 211,184 
ABO Zeer rs te CDR en eae as | ER Re Sa ght 52,946 158,839 


* One ton equal to 2,000 lbs. 
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SALT PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 


—_—— (Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
188627-8.. a. = he ine, cote as eats RUC ROC tare Se ARR oe. Rea 60,534 193,016 
TSSS-OO LTE, Ue OA A see mn) ero tee a 40,536 163,207 
int pies Sh aaa te MRA Ste RAPER ER MOM cur AT MAY Dee cy My, Se ei beh Pa Bh — 55,0038 176,218 
SOAP STONE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Tons. $ 
TSS FoR ines hig abe ercue mie acts cee ak a eA UE Ne A I er a TG 493 
TSS OO i seca enn gO AEA let ED Ye 78 ch eee 370 769 
TOO ee es AMM cafe gb Sd BI Re aah BV Crt Rie A ne 1,002 3,267 
WHITING PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
| | Tons. $ 
PES Es. su ee eh Oey FOSTtL oie, aan od OF at) MRD) 0A Ln a ar 830 1,440 
Ye tahd AG (Bed ORI 2. Rit 5 DT Re PR WE RR Rp TER RRO! 3)! (ok Rw mame ia 500 500 
SORES AN Tm Smee LP CAR Ae RDS eee hy eee oe 500 750 
BRICKS PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
M. $ 
SSG ee eee sya ce ee ony Caen ev Ea SORT ene ISK Fee ec enh 162,248 965,678 
ASBORGO ST ts eC Mie NN eres Pa Feith Ween 3 3s ety caue Sia 8 Ue 196,273 1,200,800 
of SUPER 4. ERAN Ue OE ne ae eae ON SRE a eT cree” 1,440,905 
(BUILDING STONE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Cub. yds. $ 
USSG 27S Skeets te ic hice ey he NE Pee eva bee 279,980 612,162 
PSSO LOOT Cae lara ag 12) 08 MEER NOR Sieg EOL ate en rm pveeU ees (ma 203,862 362,403 
Dot a asa gE ne AAT aa OOO RU MRL Me diet ik ployee hie aa D 219,598 608,920 
CEMENT PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 
Brls. $ 
Sie eas x. ERAT RAN hcl eh AMMA S as oso oat en eden wh rr 60,255 08,731 
ici ee Dr. 2. Se I RR ST | ok oe 95,388 90,252 
Lie Es 20 i ae: > rR AREr Ch a 148,127 154,102 
FLAG STONES PRODUCED—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 
Sq. ft $ 
Je 2 0S a Renmei st. oe es Pek cee eam 83,600 8,352 
1 ne rr he | 19,722 1,921 
gOS re!) Se le | 69,066 3,551 
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GRANITE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 


—- Quantity. Value. 


* Tons $ 
USS SS eae ih Beetle AMR a 3 eek 3) CN Ne Oe ee To 16,210 117,707 
Nstoll CA DEAE RAE eck 2! Sn “Be gO TS, Se anne: <0 nen Ane ee 12,910 71,695 
4 TOM DE oo hae alia MR |e ss WAL RIES 2 Et A a ener Be aC ie 19,038 89,760 


LIME PRODUCED.--(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 


Bush. $ 
f Rotel aN ere hy a he Coa Gee I A IRAN SAKE UCN Uk DR cL. 2,007,267 339,521 
LSS. O0 eos ars ee ace maleate Se UMA his, See Cs, OREN YE 2,426, 607 342,124 
82 e ea ee eae eR NaR ets? ANCE NS cle W iets shlvs bc ins « est EARN Olea cen Seu Lat DOO 

MARBLE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 

* Tons. $ 
Sele OE ip bieht tis Wis wae O ver ani OME 8, Mie Ak ae a MR eA ay aL MEN 311 6,408 
i Posey PAUIE 2S toe 200s CN en a OO SENAY Ok eae te SCP ee ne PR dae a 368 4,503 
1 RE ee yk ad aR AES elt CRSP RIE Soc AES OR Os aR am STR Was Oe 423 4,100 


MISCELLANEOUS CLAY PRODUCTS PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 


$ 
THIS ide ag Ge DOO 1k a RR oA cee Mes behest Wee oxalate ae \E 212,977 
ASSO2 O51 ketal it ee, A eit Dy AEE RAE UOT cy eet Ac Bene cis. 490,624 
SOD BAe Teme MM i rook Ri ee a eat ae. Oe MR NSE ob ONS ae WRGS cr fot 518,792 
ROOFING CEMENT PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 
* Tons. $ 
LSS Oa Ok aI Ae. mL TR ae oe, oC ee etn iO Wei HL Ihe en CEN eo hs aA ae a ee ea 
1SS9290= Eee Bee ee te SU no ene Ee Car ee See 8 PR 1,045 5,656 
L892 25> Aria pe Weernmine cae’ OF Mier te ES A Ptah) gee LN eae We (12 6,473 
SANDS AND GRAVELS PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE) 
*'Tons $ 
Bokeh Oa Meets Bylo cl caen-cy cx nin CRONE aR Ie tu Id ld a 188, 884 30,977 
1S89=GOSIA Hae eee PERCU SIDS OR Aare Nt mkics 289,608 29,222 
PS Yea ao Becher mots eS 3 ce ORR Re REE se, 2 eee 317,378 98,123 
SLATE PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 
* Tons. $ 
LSS6= 7S ee ees Le 5 Wie 'e. cl aile Shoo peyentet ae euerecdh e's. 6,005 81,455 
SSG 9 OE See eee at De. ite ode alter RRERIE eb adsl les 6,602 109,705 
1S OO= SS 4k) eee EEE Pee MTU es so oo waresehe aftnaiatenaielss o's) 2s |uvelepenmemeaneree aS 78,482 


* One ton equal to 2,000 lbs. 
30 
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TILES PRODUCED.—(ANNUAL AVERAGE). 


a Quantity. Value. 
M. $ 
USSG AS Tie PRM whe! a ehadls Ero tne, Ss bverb ss est bic ea ere nae een 11,530 162,247 
ASSOSOD = (Roa seeesthe int Ste sic cuvie Axa Ate 5 Sars aoe bee ees s.r atoranvcole wade 10,962 138,847 
SOS a c5 sts ett a achat ee are ae Peaks SR EE Meee PTT Aer Skee 193, 952 


825. The returns for the United States show that the value of the total 
production (mineral and metal) in 1894 was $553,372,902, which is a 
decrease of $82,473,904 or 13°37 per cent. 

The returns for Canada show that the total value of the mineral and 
metal production in 1894 was $1,550,000 more than in 1893, or an increase 
of 8 per cent. 

In Canada the metallic products advanced from $4,582,166 worth in 
1893 to $4,683,389, an increase of $101,223. 

While the quantity increased by 34:7 per cent, the value only increased 
by 2:2 per cent, showing a very considerable reduction in the price of the 
articles belonging to this class. | 

The experience of the United States is that while the quantity increased 
by about 4 per cent, the value was reduced by 16:4 per cent. 

In Canada there was a decrease in value of 27:3 per cent, and in the 
United States a decrease of 23-4 per cent. 

In the United States the chief decrease was in copper, of which there 
were produced in 1893, 327,255,788 pounds, valued at $35,179,997, and in 
1894, 353,504,314 pounds, valued at $33,540,489, showing a decrease in 
value per pound of 13:3 per cent. 

Pig-iron in the United States showed a decrease from 7,043,384 tons in 
1893, to 6,657,388 tons in 1894, and in value from $93,888,309 to 
$71,966,364. 

In Canada the quantity of pig-iron made decreased from 55,947 tons in 
1893, to 49,967 tons in 1894, and the value from $790,283 to $646,447. 

In the United States the production cf non-metallic articles dropped in 
value from $377,476,784 in 1893, to $353,670,787, a decrease of over 6 per 
cent. 

In Canada the production of these articles increased 9°8 per cent, judged 
in the same way, viz., by values. 

The production of bituminous coal, which article is really an index to the 
condition of manufacturing industry, showed in the United States a 
decrease from 1893 of about 11 million tons, or 9 per cent. 

In Canada the production of bituminous coal showed an increase of 
134,065 tons, or 3°6 per cent of an increase against the decrease of 9 per 
cent in the United States. 

There was a reduction in the output of salt in both countries, in Canada 
of 5,125 tons, or 8 per cent, and in the United States of 75,931 tons, or 
nearly 6 per cent. 
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In the output of phosphate there was a decrease in Canada of 11 per 
cent, and in the United States of 3 per cent in quantity ; in value the 
decrease was, Canadian, 38 per cent ; United States, 16 per cent. 


826. Taking the total production, Canada had $4.16 per head of its 
population in 1894, against $3.90 per head in 1893. The United States 
had $8.12 per head in 1894, against $9.21 in 1893. : 

Canada, on a per head basis, had an increase of 6:7 per cent in the 
mineral and metal production, and the United States experienced a decrease 
of 11-8 per cent in the value of their output. 

In the production of gold Canada does not appear to advantage. There 
was an increase of 1,383 ounces, or 27 per cent in the output of 1894 com- 
pared with 1893. In the United States the increase was 184,296 ounces, 
or 10°6 per cent. 

Taking the past 9 years, the production in Canada stands, 1886-7-8, 
yearly average, 66,153 ounces ; 1889-90-91, 62,559 ounces ; 1892-3-4, 51,529 
ounces ; 1894, 52,992 ounces. 

The year 1886 was the year of largest production during the period 
under review. In that year 76,879 ounces were returned. 1892 was the 
year of smallest production, 49,985 ounces. 

Doubtless the development of gold mining in South Africa has had an 
adverse influence on Canada gold mining, just as the set back to silver has 
diverted the attention of miners in the United States from the white to the 
yellow metal, and thereby increased the production of gold in the United 
States beyond the usual annual output. 

Taken in the large mineral production of Canada, while by no means as 
actively developed as it might be, has made advance in a year of depression 
which has reduced sensibly the production of other countries. 

Reports from Nova Scotia indicate that much greater importance is at- 
tached to the development of the immense numeral resources of that pro- 
vince than was previously the fact. The coal mines of Cape Breton are 
now handled by men of greater resources of capital and higher scientific 
attainments, than in past years. Greater economy is practised and greater 
efforts made in searching for new markets. 

The greater activity displayed bv the Ontario Government in bringing 
organized governmental influence to bear upon the search for minerals in 
that province ; the efforts made by the British Columbian Government to 
bring the undoubtedly large deposits of minerals in the province before the 
capitalists of Great Britain, and the bounties offered by the Government of 
Canada will, without doubt, have a direct beneficial effect upon the develop- 
ment of mining in the Dominion, so that before long, the mutual difficulty 
having been overcome, the production of minerals will bear some proportion 
to the actual possession of them in all parts of the Dominion. 

The activity shown by the General Mining Association of the Dominion, 
and the high character of the papers read at their meetings, indicate that a 
much greater degree of scientific ability is now applied to the field of min- 
eral products that was formerly the case. The mining journals of the 
Dominion show a decided improvement in their contents. Thus every- 
thing conduces to the belief that mining in Canada is entering upon a new 
era. 
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827. The following is a statement of the mineral production of Canada,, 
published by the Geological Survey. The figures for each year are subject. 


to revision :— 


1893. 1894. 
PRODUCTS. —— — — —_ 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. 
$ 
IARSEDIG eva c tas taster the Nelo kes TOnSa) Abas Spee tee Sake Sheree ¢ 420 
PA SIGS LATS Ae ta eieae eat rihh ahcias t2 is 6,437 313,806 7,630 420,825 
«3 BY ie Cod ds ae ae Na gee, hy RCA 1,000 25, 000 Li 21 OKO00 ner ae eek *1,800,000: 
*Building stone iss. ss Cub. yds. 220, 000 GCLOSOOO RY: eae *1, 200,000 
eRIOII Gh: Liat, See hehe. weet Brls 134, 645 201,583 107,327 140,659 
(ClOrN Ne OMe Gain 2 = ac oar ae Meise Tons:)) 3,719,170 8,422, 259 3,853, 235 8,447,329 
05) CE erate aM AL aE me 61,078 161,790 57,768 147,861 
Coppers Viger waa S ib. Caw an Lbs. 8,109,856 875,864 8,481,685 805,760 
Welds par awe aera see 2 !t., Bon eee Tons 575 Ah DLE a ich ictal es Sivan WG knee aol 
HIRE OLA MN ae encore ARs eto iy 540 700 252 515 
AP SLOG, ree rent. ene rena ee sq. ft. 40,800 3,487 152,700 5,298 
(Oa) 06 a eat ey Wore ta Wal tangas, AE MALS OZ. 51,609 927,244 52,992 954, 451 
TAMIR sid Mee arid Sieceer ete otek Tons 22,521 94,393 16,392 109, 936 
Cra pOtes tro skies SADE Sak OF 1ST cette WIR Me Gals a. chale «Se aCB oS She Ree aets Ot ae eae ae 
Garin StOnes Arse ts. hee kl epne ° 4,600 38,379 3,757 32,717 
POST ey ainda a 192,568 196,150 223,631 202,031 
(PROMOTE Qo Rie UE Nee ye Lei aes +124, 702 298,018 «109, 991 226,611 
SIUC TOUMILC oLeetiua area aie Be Es ies 1k AeA a ee fast 9, 215 36,946 
Lead (fine, contained in ore)... Lbs. 2,135,023 80,996 5,792,700 188, 262 
Lithographic stones............ WONSs lent somber: lear teee she 180 30,000 
SRARIIVG) Wau ue Pook wae.) «ec atn ueee .. Bush 2,400,000 AAOSOU0 8) Beyer ences *900,000 
Limestone for flux............. Tons. 97,7 (97 27,519 35, 100 34,547 
WV ati AesG Fee ieee oe A aaa se <f 998 14,458 74 4,180 
INPAT OLE cra. & Merciin sR ata tne a 590 DLO alweit’. 2 toeee. See ee 
ETE TARO IRS yc A ae ar a I os Lilies bce 4 GOG22 eit st ohne 50,000 
NMiiveral paltitaet es cece «eevee Dorit Pod, F oe ee See A en oe elie es te AO ee ee ee 
Mineral waters sass. Spe Galls. 725,096 108,347 511,460 95,040 
Moulding aaridue te Na. ate ae ons Jieiaeams. ve tas 1,000 3,074 6,148 
IN AbUT AL CASA Aa ay anesthe Oe er Ay eke RCH Ses BGG, Zoo clk. sos pena 313,754 
INTC CIE Cat eiR ec bh Gores Lbs. a 992, 982 2,076,351 4,907,430 2,061,120 
Cy Iaarees 18 Ni fies Mires ihe iter Sears Tons 1,070 17,710 1,155 11,120 
Petroleum oe of SO.mp. gal.) S* 798,406 834,334 829,104 835,322 
Pimosphiate | wee ote teres aa te es 8,198 70,942 7,290 43,940 
PAGO Jeter yas. be ek peo rE DPB ss a Ne AP Rea Sk bod Mol eeceaee hs : 
EAB PMOUUM fy tiwiaec cle stele eee es One = Viaeirek: antes aie SOO whe 51 he eect 1,000 
PRROLENs ) Wakens aa. ois terse: ou eldn fale Release meee 180,407 pices pees 113,874 
PLECIOUS SLONES: Ft tia te ke es. Onno ey eae A500 "| ee ee 1,500 
yaites [SOM Bees ata Beatle ks Tons. 58,542 175,626 40,527 121,581 
Footing, COMIENE. calc nn ew eek 951 5,441 565 1,973 
PR he ss! sa dase «al ect eRe es 62,324 195,926 57,199 170,687 
Sands and gravel (exports). A Re hal 329,116 121,795 324,656 86,940 
Sewer pipes veces.) aera ee eae ABST ta 194.462. 1) dope elmer 250,325 
RU WOLY 5 w cic set rset Ay eee yeas Oz. 914,975 321,423 649,586 409,239 
ro 9 Mn et Oris Ie 9A ae Tons node DOS825 Vee eee 75,550 
Soapstone sat 00) iy Ve r 717 1,920 916 1,640 
Merra cotta stikc fe. tht eae |e. EE eee DD, 704. 1.2 abe cee 65,600 
PINGS: . |... . S03 beh ae sik nanny 1,000 16,000 E9L000. \7 cee eee *200,000 
“OULD Pegi as ata ee SRA» bl ena Bole. ve eee 500 750 
ARO. soe TRAE Le Lbs. 11,763 ATO «| .cfFiage SPRUE Sethe spurge 
Hstimated value of mineral pro- 
ducts not returned........ Eas! sheab aes AP yee ie eee 216,543 i caterers 294,744 
otal sss a renee LG Te 195350; 7.1.2: «| Seed eae 20,900,000 


* Estimated. 


t Of the reported quantity of iron ore in 1893, 124,053 tons were con- 


verted into pig iron, producing 55,947 tons, valued at the furnaces at $790,283. In 1894 the 
quantity converted was 109,991 tons, producing 49,967 tons valued at $646,447. 


Engineering and Mining Journal News :— 


COT Se SR OO KS 


pp Antimony Ore... 0)... 


eDALY FOE) teers a sole hem 
Pe IbAUXtUOW ene Were cars A Long tons 


. Cement, Portland...... : 
weGlay refractory... .... Short tons 
66 


. Paints, zine oxide...... 
. Petroleum (crude), .Bbls., 42 galls. 
. Phosphate rock.. . 
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828. Mineral production of the United States, 1893 and 1894, compiled 
for the Mineral Industry, Vol. III., by Richard P. Rothwell, editor of 


PRODUCTS. 


Non-metallic. 


Abrasives— 
Corundum and emery.Short tons 
Gaetan horace neat soe ie 


Mialistones.y i cde wee ee 
Tripolo & infus earth. 
Whetstones :........ 
PAN aici eet opuneh Jetted a: 


Asbestos and tale— 
PA SDESTOS Yanik Seek bs 
Pa bLOUs) ALC wha Chiat 
Tale and soapstone .. 

SE Plas setr oe an setae a 

Bituminous rock....... 


Pounds. 
ce 


a 


SOOM aan EN e amet : 


SUMO davai AOli dig So. 06 S, 

. Coal, anthracite......... iy 

. Coal bituminous’, 2. os 

COKE. ee 6 See eS ze 
CobalvGxide@nern s2..):. ¥). Pounds. 

2 WOpperastck ent Lee. ce Short tons 

. Copper sulphate....... Pounds. 

»,  CUMONNEG OL Owe an aclcis’. 5 5 Long tons 

a Welds panwreteani ts cine . 

) LUGS pale erat era. fas Short tons 

.. Graphite casas... aie nytt Pounds. 

. Graphite, amorphous...Short tons 
Cr VStar tee eo) 34 a 

5 Ae ake ae einai 8s: Bbls., 200 lbs. 

wt MARTON TE Maney hi Short tons 

. Maganese ore.......... Long tons 

fy MEICR POUR 15. boinc, 5 Pounds. 

. WVECap erties es f2 ‘ 
Mioniazite sh iad: bac $ 
(INatiiia tease nme ds. SSSI SS. ch ke. 

2 Paintevmmerais.: ....: Short tons 

. Paints, vermillion...... s 
Paints, white lead...... i 


. .Long tons 


348,399 


7,445,950 
673,989 
3,214,989 
30,183 
47,355,387 
* 128, 826, 364 
8,939,961 
3,894 
17,862 
54,000,000 
1,629 
17,000 
9,700 
882,912 
1,691 
330,231 

+ 60,000,000 
1,143 
9,150 
679,000 
6,500 
130,000 


eat face oi act i 


50,349,228 
981,340 


$ 


140,589 
55,800 
345,920 
2,359 
25,625 
89,550 
2,880,000 
41,000 


6,000 
337,625 
366,825 

68,682 
114,752 
133,160 

55,205 
689,925 

87,100 


5,010,958 
1,052,173 
4,829, 483 
905,667 
74,605,885 
123,899,415 
14,706,544 
5,452 
134,520 
1,822,500 
16,000 
85,009 
63,070 
39,731 
8,996 
927,615 
30,000,000 
8,000 
60,000 
29,522 
5,478 
7,600 
14,000,000 
726,160 
40,000 
9,469,500 
1,875,000 
32,223,505 
3,434,690 


1894, 


ey 


379,444 


7,895,259 
738,196 
3,375,738 
D4 552 
52,010,433 
* 117,950,348 
8,495,295 
6,550 
14,897 
60,000,000 
2,653 
23,280 
9,000 
770,846 
165 
287,517 

+ 56,750,000 
1,370 
11,735 
829,500 
9,900 
750,000 


22,814 
48,527,336 
952,155 


Value. 


109,500 
35,000 
335,800 
4447 
36,687 
84,450 
2,160,000 
9,075 


3,750 
396,000 
401,892 
75,654 
148,120 
95,032 
42,928 
919,841 
98,655 


4,397,407 
1,080,644 
4,050,885 
185,169 
80,879,404 
103,842, 467 
12,654,558 
8,843 
104,100 
2,016,000 
35,125 
116,409 
64,000 
34,689 
1,259 
849,925 
28,375,009 
4,864 
74,899 
35,9957 
11,103 
45,009 
11,000,009 
662, 269 
45,600 
8,445,174 
1,711,275 
40,762,969 
2,856,465, 


* Including brown coal, lignite and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. 
++ Estimated. 


1894. 
Quantity. Value 
D 
225,000 607,500 
LENE Ree site tt 250,000 
107,462 466, 466 
9,161,053 4,608,275 
2,341,922 788,681 
315,531 347,951 
693,944 2,501,259 
5,099,791 499,578 
 "'3,544,393| 2,126,636 
5,681,766 2,177,280 
1,450 29,000 
Pot ee ALTA e. A *30,000,000. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES—(Con. 
1893. 
PRODUCTS. 
Quantity. Value 
Non-metallic—Con. $ 

AGAIN ATIS.< ucevan- Ric teece & Long tons 200,000 540,000 
48.0Precious i stones, W2..04 SLE. cal ely eee 200,000 
SOT EVENGES. 2 See eaEe Er: . | Long tons 95,000 285,000 
50. Salt, evaporated....Bbls., 280 lbs. 9,703,419 4,945,583 
Pl Lt, TOC kee ean oa if 1,935,642 78,064 
52. Silica, sand and quartz. Long tons 300,000 330,824 
63. Slate, roofing 7.4.5... . Squares. 803,887 2,956,895 
54. Slate, other manufactures. Sq. ft! 4,138,920 475,681 
DO) OOda, Naturale Ses: Short tons 2,500 12,500 
56. Soda, natural sulphate. uy 90 450 
57. Stone, limestone (flux)..Long tons 3,750,000 2,250,000 
58. Stone, marble......... Cubic ft. 5,639,681 2,087,758 
59, Stone, onyx....... Ne he RIMES, 28,750 
60. Other building stones... ........ 1 ahs et ees *38, 000,00 


Total, non-metals.......... 


Metals. 
PCA bert unias ei ali. ey Pounds. 
SLAM EYAOUNY 18, GEN wtL. Wie ate Short tons 
pO AU ODER a reenter. Gate Pounds. 
Galati ares Baie h). 25: Troy ounces 
PULROT MIE eaten: = over sons Long tons 
Lead, value at New York.Short tons 
SeINTOKeL Tne... he in oe ais Pounds. 
. Quicksilver........Flasks, 764 Ibs. 
. Silver, commercial value. Troy oz. 
paZine spelier:.. Med... 22 Short tons 


Total vimetals, < awe. uk ne 


Estimate products unspecified........ 


hand at the time of compiling the Year-Book. 


Grandson. ae 


* Estimated. 


312,000 
350 
327,255,788 
1,739,323 
7,043, 384 
166,678 
25,893 
30,164 
60,500,000 
76,255 


ce ee to ee oe ee 
a ee ry 


ore ere ree eee 


377,517,086 


202, 800 

63,000 
35,179,997 
35,955,000 
93,888,309 
12,434,178 


12,429).... 


1,108,527 
47,311,000 
6,214,782 


232,370,022 


6,000,000 


615,887,108 


rc  ? 


817,600 

220 
353,504,314 
1,923,619 
6,657,388 
160,867 
30,440 
49,846,875 
74,000 


Suie je 'e! 6! fe esa) ets 0) -¢ 
ert oer s 


© oe! B cee seneensie 


353,760,877 


490,560 
39,200 
33,540,489 
39,761,205 
71,966,364 
10,585,048 
1,095,840 
31,403,531 
5,209,882 


194,092,119 
5,500,000 


553,352,996 


The above table is taken from the Engineering and Mining News and 
must be considered as only approximately accurate. 
in the absence of the United States geological survey statement of the 
mineral resources of the United States, which statement had not come to 


It has been adopted 


discrepancies that may be noticed in some of the details. 


Antimony has disappeared from our returns for the past three years. 


This fact explains some 


It 


gave promise of being a valuable addition to our mineral production, as in 
1886 the quantity produced was 665 tons. The cause is said to be that the 
Nova Scotian mine which was the chief source of supply is the subject of a 
law suit. 
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829. The values of the principal articles of mineral production exported 
by Canada in the last five years, according to the Trade and Navigation 


Returns, were :— 


ARTICLES. 


Ce 


SOUL Vertieet ie ote eu, 
Stone and marble....... 
Otherarticless2) os scat 


$ 
444,159 
2,447,936 
244,337 


eee eee eee eoe 


401,827 
201,615 

91,998 
394,519 


5,430,338 


Exports, DoMEsTICc. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894 
$ $ $ $ 
513,909 514,412 396,718 339,756 
2,916,465 | 3,195,467 | 3,114,558 | 3,321.565 
505,196 16,603 395,819 88,352 
554,126 316,177 247,868 318,258 
184,977 194,304 178,979 160,082 
32,582 36,935 26,114 9,026 
257,471 243, 857 316,454 995,924 
22, 312 68,466 96,900 26,553 
240,499 617,639 497,557 808,799 
492, 200 380, 462 132,475 40,400 
238, 367 193,441 65,406 493,707 
68,308 60,209 49,308 46,883 
348,558 303,391 432,868 441,456 
6,304,970 | 6,341,363 | 5,881,024 | 6,320,761 


830. The principal countries to which the articles were shipped during 
the same period were ;— 


COUNTRIES. 


Unitedt States aay. a.) 
Great Britain. Gihose oo 
British possessions...... 


Cy 


a (@ [el ete. 6:0) #00). a pow 


Mexico “vearie: SERRA ¢ 2 


4,319,382 
756,302 
256,585 

20,532 
7,639 
20,295 
2,373 
47,230 


5,430,338 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ 
4,896,913 | 5,045,694 | 5,084,429 | 5,261,568 
959,199 806,055 367,141 356,008 
246,218 319,593 312,515 393,132 
93,516 30,320 39,156 29, 307 
4,964 4,596 12,564) ea pee, 
20,010 | 35,673 93,751 23,751 
18,818 3,175 1,115 11,485 
135,332 96,257 90,353 245,510 
6,304,970 | 6,341,363 | 5,881,024 | 6,320,761 


Tt will be seen that almost everything goes either to the United States 
or to the United Kingdom, the proportions having, in the years named, 
been respectively 79 per cent, 77 per cent, 80 per cent, 86 per cent, and 83 
per cent and 13 per cent, 15 per cent, 14 per cent, 6 per cent and 5°63 per 


cent. 


831. The Ontario Provincial Government, in 1888, appointed a commis 
sion to enquire into the mineral resources of that province and the best 


modes of developing 


them. 


In 1890 the commission published an exhaus- 
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tive report, from which has been gathered the following description of the 
mineral wealth of Ontario :—In the central and eastern counties are mag- 
netic and hematite iron ores, gold, galena, plumbago, arsenic, mica, fibrous 
serpentine, apatite, granite, marble and freestone. In the Sudbury district 
copper and nickel mines are being worked on a large scale. In the town- 
ship of Denison, rich specimens of gold-bearing quariz and extensive 
deposits of copper and nickel are found. Along the north shore of Lake’ 
Huron, from the mouth of the French River to Sault St. Marie, gold and 
silver-bearing mines, iron, copper, galena and immense quarries of marble 
have been discovered. North of the Height of Land and extending 
towards James Bay, prospectors report a promising mineral region. North 
of Lake Superior, localities of gold, silver, copper, iron, galena, plumbago 
and zinc ores have been taken up, besides which there are inexhaustible 
supplies of granite, marble, serpentine and sandstone. West of Port 
Arthur isa silver district which, judging from the explorations already 
made, promises to be an argentiferous region of great richness. Beyond 
this district, to the north-west are found veins of gold-bearing quartz and 
extensive ranges of magnetic iron ore, while to the south-west is believed 
to be a continuation of the Vermillion iron range of northern Minnesota. 
The partial examination already made inspires the hope that here will be 
developed in time, an iron region of great value. In the region adjacent to 
the Lake of the Woods, gold-bearing veins of good promise have been dis- 
covered, and an early development of some of the properties may be looked 
for. No reference has been made in the foregoing enumeration to the oil 
deposits of western Ontario, which are of great value. 

The outcome of the work of the Commission was the establishment of a 
Bureau of Mines for Ontario, with Mr. A. Blue as Director. Four annual 
reports have been issued. ‘The report of 1894 is a valuable one and con- 
tains information which should be studied by those desiring to make them- 
selves well acquainted with the mineral wealth of the Province of Ontario. 
The Legislature of the province has made provision for summer mining 
schools at Sudbury and Rat Portage, at which practical instruction is given 
for the benefit of miners, prospectors and others employed or interested in 
mining pursuits. Classes were opened in the summer of 1894 and the 
ageregate regular attendance was 51. 


832. Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, the north and west portions 
of Ontario, and some parts of the North-west Territories, are essentially the 
mining districts of the Dominion. Coal has been found in Manitoba, and, 
during 1892, the Canadian Pacific Railway completed a line to the Souris 
coal fields, which are now being developed ; iron ore is also said to abound 
in the lake districts, but has not yet been worked; and a number of 
minerals and metals are known to exist in New Brunswick, but none of 
them has yet been found in any very large quantities, and mining is only 
carried on to a small extent. There is no mining in Prince Edward 


Island. 


COAL. 


833. The coal areas of Canada are estimated at 97,200 square miles, not 
including areas known, but as yet undeveloped, in the far north. 
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834. There are first, the coal fields of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; 
2nd, those of the North-west Territories ; 3rd, those of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and 4th, those of British Columbia, Ist. The coal areas of Nova Scotia 
cover about 635 square miles. They are divided into the Cape Breton, the 
Pictou and the Cumberland basins, all in Nova Scotia; New Brunswick 
containing, so far as known, no seams of sufficient magnitude to be worked 
successfully in competition with the Cumberland mines. 


835. The workable thickness of the coal is very great, in Cape Breton a 
total of 25 to 60 feet, in Pictou at least 70 feet, and in Cumberland at least 
30 feet. If the workable area is reduced one-quarter, say from 406,400 
acres to 300,000 acres, and the average thickness of the workable area put 
at 25 feet, on the basis of 1,000 tons of coal an acre for every foot of coal, 
the amount of coal in the measures of Nova Scotia is 7,000,000,000 tons. 


836. The following average analysis from a paper on Canadian coals read 
at the Montreal meeting of the British Association, will give a fair idea of 
the coals from the three districts :— 


— Cape Breton. Pictou. Cumberland. 
WWLOUSU LEG) oat eres er aay created ee Rie eee ete ces oaks Or7d 1°19 1°46 
Volatile combustible........ POC ne os 31 26 29°10 33°69 
Tux OGnCaroOad ot Laie ent ASS RELA pore Ao 58°74 60°63 59°35 
INCA SAS ER nes Wee Bde os ep OR Hee ine Oy ee 3°25 9°34 5°50 


837. There is a wonderful similarity between these coals, as shown by 
these analyses, and some notable coals mined in the United States. The 
Pictou analysis, except that it is high in ash, does not differ much from the 
Connellsville coal ; The Cape Breton is very much like the Pittsburgand, 
the Cumberland like the Westmoreland. 


838. The coal fields of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton are all practically 
on tide water. Heretofore the shipment of coal by sea in winter has been 
almost impossible, resulting in loss from depreciation and in increased cost 
of handling and shipping. In the broad scheme of improvements under- 
taken in Cape Breton by the Dominion Coal Company (Ltd.) a very im- 
portant feature is the construction of a railway from Sydney to Louisburg. 
This will give the coal of the Sydney fields a harbour the year round, and 
make easy the distribution of coal during the winter season. 


839. There are no coal measures from New Brunswick westward until 
the Province of Manitoba is reached. The coal areas of Manitoba 
are roughly estimated at 15,000 square miles. They yield lignites only, 
often of a very good quality. Analysis gives the following result :— 


NERS S . 9  ARNER A ain OP tte RAE 15°40 
Volatweieombustiblel.. cs. esus es Oe aiss kee BY ele 
NP TORN RE MOTION OR ROL IN Gs sae a ol on SR Reina: acd WORE 41°21 
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840. Analysis of the coal found in the area (50,000 square miles) extend- 
ing along the base of the Rocky Mountains, from the international bound- 
ary to the vicinity of the Peace River—a distance of 500 miles—gives the 
following result :— 


Peace River. 


—- Belly River. | Bow River. 


\ 
Waiter tte ARR STAR Ned See ERR 6°52 12°37 Mt MV) 
Volatileicombustiblete.\e.45 sen. APES rs: 31°03 BPP EE 21°54 
BH ixed: Carbon Aeaeiieteai (62 ltl, wim aie ee ee 56°54 46°39 elbaOrs 
pW) 9 agplae RMsO h oROE°) A agee AB  Lpel 5°91 | 8°91 4°73 


841. The third coal area is that in the Rocky Mountains. Though small 
as measured by miles, it contains much coal of the best quality. Several 
seams of anthracite of excellent quality have been found. 


842. The fourth area is that of the Pacific caost. Dr. George M. Dawson 


gives the following estimate of its extent :— 
Square Miles. 


Nanaimo coal basin (coals) approximately correct. a 200 
Comox coal basin (coals) rough approximation.......... 700 
(ueen Charlotte’s Island very rough approximation..... 800 


Tertiary lignite-bearing rocks in different parts of British 
Columbia south of the 54th parallel of latitude (very 
roushiap proximation aa ame. nee eee ae 12,000 


843. In quality the Vancouver Island bituminous coals are found to be 
superior for all practical purposes to any coals on the Pacific coast. They 
rank in San Francisco with the West Hartley coals. 


844. In the Comox district the productive measures show ten seams of 
coal with a total of 29 feet 3 inches, the thickest seam being 10 feet. 


845. The character of the coal is evidenced by the following analysis :— 


— Slow Coking. | Fast Coking. 


NERD OL ot. io oiee We oar DME rote & ies cote s DRELIELY See tenn 1°47 1°47 
Wolatile combustiblescage eet...) teige be ee 28°19 32°69 
aimed’ Car LON Silica lt seo «ole ee POP a et 64°05 59°55 
JAA 2 ee ey Me MESS SL ey 6°29 6°29 


846. Anthracite in 3-feet and 6-feet seams, comparing favourably with 
that from Pennsylvania, has been found in Onsen Charlotte’s Island. 
Samples analysed give the following results :— 
Sample 1. Sample 2. 


W ater sic. LEA Ee!) 2 Oh ES Se eta 1°60 7°89 
Volatile combustible, 24 aieas roe eae BG ce LOO 4°77 
PixXed carboustugesperemer uke: RR no Winds Saye eae 83°09 85°76 
INU ese Me PE eos.) RE a BTS 8°76 6°69 


sulphur. 265 of. eee ee en est LSU Eg 1°53 0°89 
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847. The following gives the production of coal in Canada, by provinces, 
during the last four years, the figures in each year, however, being subject 
to revision :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CANADA, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. | 


—EEEEE 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
PROVINCES. | ——___. ———____ - —-—-—_. —__ = 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

Noval Seopianns . cae oe os) PEW Ae 2,290,158 2,175,913 | *1,884,638 2,501,406 
British Cae sere eae [1,152,588 925,495 1,095,689 1,134,507 
Manitoba and N. W. Territories..... | 
ING WHE PUMS WICK... 0ickad itacd ovecccee« Axegles \ 180,330 191,139 221,415 268,000 

TOGA lem tie haha atee 3,623,076 3,292,547 3,201,742 3,903,913 


* Nine months only. 


848. The following table shows the production and distribution of coal, 
by counties, in Nova Scotia, for the year ended 30th September, 1894 :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1894. 


SOLD FOR 
thes Coal —— i 
COUNTIES. Raised. | lepeae a ; Total Sold. 
P Gonsuupe (eerste 
: P Province 
tion. ¥ 
*'Tons. *Tons. *Tons. *'Tons. 
@umlberland sees ee eee baa 608,999 162,032 374,840 536,872 
Pe iCLOUa) fe RN AA tees Ma Pook ck ae ; 510,710 - 298,069 163,415 461,484 
Came selon rac M Ie ce vie eka ae i 1,327,687 285,974 962,572 1,248,546 
CCHERCOUTILIES tk at ee tone ut. aes 16,866 6,434 8,775 15,210 
AWoted lees Aba sek aoronle 2,464,262 752,509 1,509, 602 2262142 


* 'Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


Contrasting these figures with 1888, the increase in quantity raised in 
the Cumberland basin is about 15 per cent and in Cape Breton, about 42 
per cent. ‘Other counties” did not appear in the statement of 1888. The 
greatest absolute gain is in the Cape Breton basin. 

Taking the totals the proportions in 1894 were: round, 67-3 per cent ; 
slack, 20°5 per cent, and run of mine, 12:2 per cent. In 1888 the propor- 
tions were: round coal, 65:9 per cent; slack, 21:2 per cent, and run of 
mine, 12°9 per cent. The increase has, therefore, been in the round coal, 
showing improvement in the methods of mining. 

Formerly large quantities of “culm” coal accumulated at the several 
mines and became a cause of expense to owners. But with the develop- 
ment of manufacturing, this culm has become a source of profit, being in 
demand for purposes where a great degree of heat is required. 
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849. The following table shows the production and distribution of coal 
in Nova Scotia for five years :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1890, 1891, 
1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


ie SOLD FOR. 
YEARS Cail —— -—— Total Sold. 
Raised Home Export from 
Consumption.| Province. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

LB GOT Ae en | ose Mame ee epee Soo, 6 2,222,081 674,191 1,326,254 2,000,444 
TBO 1: Cae. by OMT een eG 2,290,158 716,505 1,355, 433 2,071,938 
RO tie Same een ee dk a 2,175,914 698,855 1,264,431 1,936,286 
BO Eee at Moh ween RL cos ha 1,884,639 524,079 1,140,156 1,664,235 
W Bok: BH Cpl in EHO A Nag a 2,464,263 752,509 1,509, 602 2,262,111 


*For 9 months ended 30th September. +Year ended 30th September. 


850. In British Columbia the only collieries at present in operation are 
on Vancouver Island, and are situated at Nanaimo, Wellington and Comox, 
and are four in number. Shafts are being sunk and prospecting carried on 
on Tumbo Island, between Victoria and the mainland, and also at Kam- 
loops, on the mainland, but the output at present is nil. 

The total output in 1894 was 1,134,507 tons of 2,000 pounds, as compared 
with 1,095,689 tons in 1893, an increase of 38,818 tons. ; 


~851. The following are details of the production and distribution of 
British Columbian coal :— 


; . *Home Sold 
COLLIERIES. Coal Raised. L Gonsumptiontil) for export, 
+Tons. +Tons. +Tons. 
DSC STH C0 UO me ae ta Oe mn i EO Oat: cis. >. are 323,825 
yelling ton 705) HeLa eters sono) etl At a ae AZIALDD Olio vies. ose ee 341,435 
1 55) URS REL Be er tS | Ld Pa pa OA DOPOOO. bikie. 5, «aseeeeeteee 261,699 
Totealaser | Sake uate os dk chats EG 5. | SR A 926,959 


*Including coal used in the collieries. +Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


With one exception the year 1894 was the year of largest production. 
The coal is bituminous and of a very high quality, commanding a better 
price at San Francisco than any United States coal. In an analysis pub- 
lished by the State Mineralogist of California in 1887, the relative values 
for steam of British Columbian and Washington Territory coal were given 
as follows: Wellington, 1,047 ; Nanaimo, 1,335, and Seattle, 1,330. 
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852. The next table shows the production of coal in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia, in each year since 1874 :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
1874 TO 1894. 


YEAR. Nova Scotia. reece Total. 
*Tons. *Tons. *Tons. 

LST Ee a ea ee oo gt NIT IA IR en ak 977,446 81,000 1,058, 446 
S(t Oe AE Ta Me Smeg errs. 4 874,905 110,000 984,905 
AS( Gra ee ere ie es LA Ae eon 794,803 139,000 933,803 
Bev ags » 27 Av: & cea 6 O01 8 San Raa) 848,395 154,000 1,002,395 
Toye nc ak) ile ARMING kN 0 Daath Pla er On yey Ne 863,081 171,000 1,034,081 
ESTO ae ey et re. here wale ies s as RSM. 882,863 241,000 1,123,862 
Tote ls ice Ory Seyi VERO aI fa O1rs Waar Rn Sa oe a 1,156,635 268,000 1,424,635 
1 ORE ec uctice ete Wie, di, Bae ek LT 8 Sipe eat it gin Si 1,259,182 228,000 1,487,182 
ee ilk Ft ARUP a ih Rat MEO, ARN OY es 1,529,708 282,000 1,811,708 
DS SSm eae AiG ALUN LIN BRA RUM cone he Lk des oR 1,593;259 213,000 1,806,259 
TSS4y oes SER HO EO) STA aU ce Mame ee aan 1,556,010 394,070 1,950,080 
USB ee rien AaCUN A cats Gara tia eros cea aerate a. 1,514,470 365,000 1,879,470 
USSG one PREGA CRATE UE te ALOE 4. 1,682,924 326,636 2,009,560 
TAS 70s BS cee Tele L ened ias tee ety oat Pk eM aes eS ara: 1,871,338 413,360 2,284,698 
1 here te: RRM aie ri CAN RUS eke a se eR ON OLE et ? 1,989, 263 548,017 2,537,280 
Sg eer A AO ak eR OS nes its 1,967,032 649, 409 2,616,441 
Te90 ead oe A ene CNM MNES BEG IN, DETR LE se 5 | 2,222,081 759,517 2,981,598 
USS [he gern Ree ce pe ea ee ee a ees tin eee iy ieortte ee P 2,290,158 1,152,588 3,442,746 
TCO eRe lott SR TY SN, (ATRYN MAU Feed Ca ANGE ERI 2,175,913 925,495 3,101,408 
esha ree ka et Sar pS EN ponte er Md rdmiuemnh ket S ¢ +1,884,638 1,095,689 2,980,327 
oO pep tt ase te A eas ent rales Coben op ele) ee tee $2,464,263 1,134,507 3,598,770 

ral ee Silos war. ss Sate eat wate aie 32,398,367 9,651,288 42,049,655 


*Tons of 2,000 Ibs. +For 9 months only. +Year ended September 30. 


853. The development and the direction of the development of the coal 
trade of Nova Scotia are shown in the next table. 

In 1873 the total sales amounted to 984,839 tons of 2,000 pounds dis- 
tributed as follows: Sales within the province, 241,130 tons; sales to neigh- 
bouring provinces, 378,434 tons ; to countries outside of the Dominion, 367,- 
174 tons. In 1883 the total sales were 1,453,126 tons, of which 527,886 tons 
were within the province, 770,684 to neighbouring provinces, and 139,721 tons 
to outside countries. In 1894 the total sales were 2,262,111 tons, of which 
Nova Scotia took 752,509 tons, the neighbouring provinces 1,411,983 tons, 
and outside countries 97,619 tons. Thus in twenty-two years the total 
sales have increased 129 per cent ; the amount consumed within the pro- 
vince has increased 212 per cent, and the purchases of neighbouring pro- 
vinces have increased nearly 274 per cent. 

These facts indicate the growth of manufacturing in the Province of 
Nova Scotia, and in the other provinces which draw their supply from the 
Nova Scotian coal fields. They also indicate the development of railway 
facilities tending to the cheapening of transportation. 

In Nova Scotia there are now 64 miles of railways owned by coal and 
iron mines. These employ 31 locomotives and require an equipment of 
1,697 waggons. These railways, inasmuch as they do not carry passengers, 
are not included in the railway mileage of Canada. 
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854. The following table shows the export of Canadian coal since Con- 


federation :— 


EXPORTS OF COAL, PRODUCE OF CANADA, FROM THE DOMINION DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1868-1894, FISCAL YEAR. 


Exports OF CoAL. 


(Quantity. 


Tons. 


265,335 
440,308 
286,707 
318, 287 
295,522 
404,757 
418, 357 
288,176 
277,832 
249,536 
340,127 
315,793 
344,694 
420,055 


{ 


Value. 


$ 
640,708 


1,123,091 


YEAR. 


Ce 
Gi i/o Era celine: tw! /8), lie) (ot ve 
ec eee eee re eee 
@) oto sitelwpale ol Ofe.\ai\ 


e)/s) 16 (we eLenel ie elise: = 


py ie: le) egal iniie Lie lie, te, ©) 10,26 
© 0 @ Oe a) @hieelie =, 6, 18 


acs: exteh le Aplgel Flees ere. 


e500 a) he) x6 9rpe ley Welheldis~ 


EXports OF COAL. 


Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
421,311 1,078,704 
444.142 | 1,158,705 
451,631 1,201,172 
479,706 1,468,166 
493,508 1,416,160 
527,004 1,522,272 
563,341 1,730, 466 
645,515 2,232, 154 
715,364 2,447,936 
833,684 2,916,465 
945,125 3,195,467 
908,232 | 3,114,558 
995,998 3,321,565 


855. With the exception of the small quantity annually raised in New 
Brunswick, particulars of which for any number of years are not available 
(the average annual quantity is said to be about 6,000 chaldrons, say 8,640 
tons) and of the amount given below as having been produced in the North- 
west, the above tables (referring specially to paragraph 852), to all intent, 
present the coal production of Canada during the period named. 


856. The following figures give the output of coal in the North-west 
during the last eight years :— 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


SOU ee ete ata erm ta SS Uh RM Mm ee SMN Ee 2 cls niet ocaratérs 74,152 
1 SFR ley Urol euch, Gites ERP De A RR i! fy 115,124 
NSS) ste e Rien ee A eR hc (ee PERM Dt Mera yo aata 6)-e Sat aeve 97,364 
CEC UG AE oo Ss es 2 Se 128,953 
DSA ek 24! 9 ak ea RR A Se a rrr *165,086 
TC Oa LF Rin | 2 cc *131,000 
[Seb Bye tie 0 5 8S A RRO a eee LE |. +213,015 
Sc) te AA 3 LR Ee MRP Po od ag edad +250, 000 

Blobel eee 0948 ee Gh) SEES St 1,174,694 


* Alberta Railway and Coal Co. only. 
+Of this amount 65,000 tons is anthracite. 
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857. The next statement gives the quantities of coal, being the produce 
of Canada, exported from Nova Scotia, British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick, respectively, during the years 1868 to 1894, inclusive :— 


EXPORTS OF COAL FROM NOVA SCOTIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 1868-94. Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


: British New 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. Nova Scotia. Galina bine ee Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Getic Iie RAR EA 2 LA cy ie a I gE DOORS |3).>< \secla Gaerne 12,575 265,335 
LSOO. ae LES VER Rh ot, eect ROT AST DOS: a8 | 20s s/s. oe eee 8,175 440,143 
RS ys ais er ee OS lets ches a) stmcapatee a po A toe Re 5,425 286,574 
5 Reif fl be oEe Pures CUI ER cones REE a hero SUP RiGee 4.8 alee 6,992 318,108 
ST oe a ORR ERM SPs air es tact alto ees 292, 747 26,761 2,469 321,977 
TROYES RRA COR eee soy “A ee oR rv 364,899 33,786 6,013 404,698 
Loi: era RADIA? 2: 1) A SRN Ca RI Pret FN, 360,184 50,671 6,627 417,482 
Pe Te eo Re: Sc ct cee Saunt 222,856 | 59,355 5,616 287,827 
EST ORAS CER REE Uo. Cn Mecep rae 170,517 101,908 5,147 277,572 
y CCV OFM Se nee ee 25 Pe 0 Uy RRR PEN! Ste ue 140,210 102,830 6,237 249,277 
LST osc Ses We oA ORI) CPN iy 185,443 145,542 9,130 340,115 
(EL RU REV ae & PUT VON) RRS eR Ee 134,017 Lis, foe 7,803 315,609 
betes RODD PE Ra ehriat 2 REL Ee os HAE Pet MMnROIE CI oe wet te Ae 132,796 204,525 7,206 344,527 
a Retell BAU tat EMER IL EMD AH aaah MEAN Gat na ed 190,551 214,243 14,794 419,588 
SSO er ii are Sneha, 48 COA Ko cen CORE am 196,905 210,556 18,465 420,926 
TBO es Bele eee STA A Shem, TR Ae: 216,805 193,485 17,670 427,960 
We tos: Baeaty URRR at me Mat By cote, rete 213,144 218, 856 10,744 449,744 
A Eos eA AULA Ren ND rnd Sok Ngai ENTS 201,949 275,621 1,099 478,669 
A Resale tie EL eee Bi anaes ANON CRO) 2A) Pe ge 232,991 258,671 555 492,217 
HS Alte fe ae Re a oh AL Ree att 190,788 325,034 156 515,978 
POO eR ee eis Sl ne ee ae a ee es 198,913 350,048 1,202 550,163 
Toke) Paula BUS At SoA Ry Nin Sean 40 a er HP: 176,186 ADO G20 ele hae oem se 628,811 
OOO ny takid pet On Peaks de EE ES podria ts 205,630 500,534 710 706, 874 
SO ve me actten, Me eeaec. seycek eae! Seek EG 173,105 647,508 37 820,650 
Bol pA gay MER LAL Sele mer ae ee BER Man tt LAS 210,934 695,560 1,761 908,255 
NBO8 isc ct RRR Oreo be Vago se deee 2) ean oe 189,685 669,792 5,582 865,059 
ROLL yon ae eee: aes. OR! eae Gee 240,954 716,304 3,227 960,485 

Ota zES freee. Lee ee ime red 6,119,202 6,628,004 160,417 | 12,907,623 


By dividing these returns into 5 year periods the following result is 
obtained :— 


Year. Average yearly export. 
V868 27255 ke Breen: dhe c-asc: sd csp chs abet Savant eID So, 5 asa oer 326,427 
Ney ee Get 8!) CM oe RC os 3s in Sse 327,371 
1878383 ss See re es eee ee Ss. 5s ee 368,153 
SSS 287 ieee s Sete as sje e A ee ates SAPS, a. 6s sa eu 471,513 
TSBS-G2 5 soe A eee. oa epee eae Li eae oo. Ne eS 722,950 
1893=94:(2 "vearsi Reel ©. 2. solaahecls SEES 0. +o os amare 912,772 


The development of the export trade is clearly marked. It has been 
continuous ; it has been, especially in late years, rapid ; and in the last 
year of the series the export was 3% times that of the first year (1868). 
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858. The following table gives the imports of coal by Canada since Con- 


federation :— 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL (FOR HOME CON 
SUMPTION) INTO CANADA DURING THE YEAR, FROM 1868 TO 1894. 


(Tons of 2,000 lbs. ) 


Coat, BITUMINOUS. 


See. CY Ley Ober 


513,970 
456,090 
355,347 


Fae eeobch icin 


© a es) © ole 


1,706,154 
1,493,169 
POT eT 


S 16itel celal a sl ieys 

Wie Weles are ene 

sia (avis $s 10: are 
ive) oveitea ciji’s rs, 


CoaL, ANTHRACITE, 
YEAR. _Dutiable. Free Dutiable. 
Qty. Value. Qty. Value. (ty. Value. 
Tons $ Tons. $ Tons $ 

LOGS een aia aia se onan ae « BH00,00011.3(1,0081% ase (Pan 

AL SG repeal! Bite | ov otter te tae OO IASON Ls SGy SOSH sc oneae a remo bane nae. 
137 hte). 2 370080) eee 27 9.780) 1 OLO 159 ee tees 
j Rsv Gispeeaneere RUAEZOO\ OLS, 2501 ae LAL GUS, 490,810) 0. 6¢. uk syecuse sees 
NC eae RUN ia eek Noe a alee b moka tk ASO DES ID, ONO, SAD ls) ev ase hae eee 
TSS apr Fe este RP ics rts thats OTE BUS 2, DOB uKDocn <.) et oie te weer 
ABSA: A Be Net A eg es POF 2 aig SUOsOO Oia ice ae vacate Geis wes 
OC ue Hee tet kee. aac one FOOL, 430 OLO,06Sl asi ve he ol clreh sowie 
eo OL Is WI oe tert eee ene Scie POD SOU ese OOK ficc'os tol wah ete 
ICs tactnet Iba crab) Mee aeieene 420 OLOMIRT OS 407 eis One. cae abies ta 
Doyle ate ee Ses aoe Ine aie ee SOO IEEE 40 20 aac ao oc | ae ance: 
1879; | 293,895)" 254,255 322,028) 1,252,703). 117,970). 292,887 
ESSO eee 516,729| 1,509,960) .....-:.. Bs silane 457,049] 1,220,716 
Iolo 's im Bose MOV ROL 2: O20) 8G |4 ula set NeReeets ol tenas 587,024) 1,741,568 
LSS2 cee BO) Ul, OOO sOOO a alie til as Vecewe 3 5 636,374) 1,992,081 
1883. POA COn ay o44, 95OP os cs eas 911,629) 2,996,198 
1884. HEU CGO L.2Ool muse Gus e eekly mea ks 1,118,615) 3,613,470 
LS SOR ec, Pee LAD Soe er OOO S445: 5 lati Geta «ols. yah e £011 875) 3,197,539 
TSSO cetera Mee rae ee 028,000). aay fete calc ay sta) ape ; 980,949) 2,591,554 
1SOUE ee 949,782) 3,798,342] 150,388 624,720. 1,149,792! 3,126,225 
TSSSihae tig lewd s Bee eer ees 2,137,304 5,290,412 1,231,234] 3,451,661 
1889. PSEC es | he eg ee 1,286,105) 5,193,025; 1,248,540) 3,255,171 
TOOU. waceeu Woche ore ei Fie +1, 201,335) 4,595,727) 1,409,282) 3,528, 959| 
To0ts say er ee keke #1,399,067, 5,224,452, 1,598,855) 4,060,896 
LOO DT bec Wie vicn eae ts aeeie +1,479,106) 5,640,346, 1,615,220) 4,099,221 
LSO3.8 oc ert ee ee Alle 2s +1,500,550, 6,355,285) 1,603,154) 3,967,764 
TSO4 ee Beye ally Wee reae Bana aes. 41,530,522) 6,354,040! 1,3859,509| 3,315,094 . 

* Coal and coke, all kinds. +Imports of coal into Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia 


only. 


+ Anthracite coal dust included. 


859. The following table gives the imports of coal for home consumption 
into the several provinces during the last seven years, the figures being 


taken from the Trade and Navigation Returns. 


It must not be forgotten 


that these figures are made up from the import entries only of each pro- 
vince, and that they do not pretend to represent the consumption of each 


province. 
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IMPORTS OF COAL FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 1888—1894. 
(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


482 
PROVINCES. 
1888. 
Tons. 
(OntariG. es 2,888, 874 
RVUCDEE. a. aie eee 401,031 
Nova Scotia. 2a. 25,298 
New Brunswick....| 47,208 
Manitoba... orn. 2,220 
British Columbia. . 936 
Poli ksland) iy. 3,132 
UN ee Wie Derritorreshe| ace 
Total... ..../3,368,699 


Tons. 


1,986,504 
457,985 


2,534,663 


Fiscat YEAR. 


1890. | 1891. 
Tons. Tons. 
2,109,770 |2,441,874 | 
400,781 | 449,542 

30,038! 33,174 
53,099 | 54.866 
14,245! 16,012 
855] 1,099 
1,934 27943 
Apia 159 
2,610,717 2,998,969 


1892. 


Tons. 


2,557,767 
426, 363 
97,314 
55,974 
23,940 
1,446 
1,522 


3,094,326 


1893. 


Tons. 


452,473 
33,687 
54,447 
97,253 

3,232 
1,420 
19 


3,103,704 


1894, 


Tons. 


2,531,173 |2,292,811 


470,388 
40,902 
63,576 
18,918 

1,564 
1,836 
36 


2,890,031 


The quantity of coke and coal dust imported for domestic use in 1893 
was 151,406 short tons, valued at $207,051, and in 1894 it was 154,035 


tons, valued at $200,751. 


860. The consumption of coal in Canada in 1894 was 5,828,715 net tons, 
of which 2,795,473 tons were home production. Canada, therefore, supplied 
herself from her own resources to the extent of 52 per cent. 

By four year periods, the consumption of coal in Canada has been as 


under. :— 
COAL, CONSUMPTION OF. 
oe ne 
a Ss 
ANNUAL AVERAGE CONSUMPTION. ae 
*Consumption ae 
PERIOD. Net Tons, —— ee ee 
2,000 Ibs. Total con- | Home pro- Tueited s 
sumed. duction. ! wh SOL 
lee | 
1S%2-75,, so remone seer 5,443,055 1,360,764 740,488 620,276 45°6 
LS 76279). sate veneer 6,625,540 1,656,385 761,585 895,000 54°0 
1880-83 . <5 enceuiorke ca teaeaa 10,149,867 2,537,467 1,261,713 1,275,754 50°2 
1B84-87..0. Ved ee ee 14,622,965 3,655,741 1,596,671 2,059,070 56°3 
ASSS—-O1. . Se seca eee | - 21,057,284 5,264,321 2,310,914 2,953,407 56:1 
1892... 2... poe eae > B: 609,187, (enon saan. 2 397,665.49 75,0115 22 mor 2 
DOSY «: «sno. 2hogh eee ae | 5,671,845 5,671,849 2,687,129 2,984,720 52°6 
LoS): Same AAR AY ay 1 5,828,715 5,828,715 2,795,473 3,033,242 52°0 
( 


*Tmported coke included. 


This table shows a marked development of the quantity of coal consumed 
in the 1880-83 period compared with the 1876-79 period, the increase 
having been 53:2 per cent, while the increase in the 1876-79 period, com- 
pared with the 1872-75 period, was only 21:7 per cent. 


The increase has 
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been highly satisfactory in the other periods, that of 1884-87 having been 
44 per cent over 1880-83, and that of 1888-91 also 44 per cent over 
1884-87. 

The details of 1894 are as follows, and are for the calendar year, inas- 
much as some of the provinces bring their statistics to correspond with the 
calendar year :— 


Production— 
UN Ge OCO BAI ES Mee ier ns sontts hI ete ,, ecneta 3 2,501,406 
DLVCISVG- Ola Tank lee hint arnt Merry bowen aula aan 1,184,507 
JERE el RRR 3 ASE “Seo, INES add PN Ra ee en CN 10,000 
IN orth=wesh berritories 0 yi... aa eeedok x wy see. 250,000 
ING Wi ar Us Wacls watts TRON I fo dia Ai ie oS Lhe 8,000 
SL OUSE PROGUCEION. ( ..8/.)0 1 is alana miee idee w is 903,913 
Pixportedy calendar veac zo ssi) Peel oe ate if 108, 440 
Balance for home consumption...........-.. 2,795,473 
Importe1— 
ASTOR IAOUS Ee ae pA cee no ae) eect a 1,435,303 
PN UENDACLEE RI eee nee) ete Pibdhis, ok, 0 Get ae 1,469, 927 
OAS Times fone eae eh a Bag 155,827 
3,061,057 
oy OEE Bde 7 aR Sea a VE OO a 61,971 
See OLTSO Wve e Peres tern etyEIN tide Bidsu Aina wadikad 89,786 
Balance for home consumption............ .. 3,033,242 
Total required for home consumption.......... . 5,828,715 


The amount of home production exported (1,108,440 tons) being deducted 
from the net import (3,033,242 tons), the result (1,924,802 tons) repre- 
sents the extent to which we were, in 1894, dependent, not from necessity 
but as a matter of convenience, on outside countries for our coal supply. 


861. The consumption of coal per caput in the principal coal producing 
countries of the world is as under :— 


Tons 
The United Kingdom....... Pewee RA Tela tly Cokde, aes 
SOLON) eh Bry coined acts) IRR Pe cS an) 2°45 
WaT CCA OLAS a men CCt Cal Amu tk wie UAL aE 2°25 
CGE AAS is ees eon nos MR, sett Ae eRe, e aly ash S 1°50 
(CORAM he Pree ne se ieee ee 1°10 
da EW INST hn math | SRE ee ee Ra SMe 3 ele Ae pe 0°75 
PRIS Ur Ta tA AVY tiie. 3) caste dS gasd ogi It Soci c 2s) Diese BASS 0°40 
Rassias. Rinne Semtah Rea VSR S. 8id 00 A WE SS Ere 0°10 


862. Canada’s advance in the consumption of coal is remarkable, in- 
creasing from a little over a third of a ton in 1873 to nearly three-quarters 
of a ton in 1883, and to 1:10 ton in 1893, or about 200 per cent in 1893, as 
compared with 1873, a growth corresponding in ‘oa to that of the 
United States in the same period. 


863. No comparisons can be made with other countries, because in both 
Canada and the United States, a factor exists which is not found in other 
countries, or if found has comparatively little influence. That factor is the 
wood supply, which as the forests recede from settlement is less drawn on, 
coal taking its place. The development in the consumption of coal in 
other countries may fairly enough be taken to mark the development of 
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manufacturing interests. In Canada and the United States the coal 
indicator evidences two things, (a) the substitution of coal for wood, (6) the 
development of industries. 


864. The following table shows the coal produced by the principal 
countries of the world, according to the latest available figures in tons of 
2,000 pounds :— 


CouNTRY. Year. Tons. 

British Empire— 
Great Britany ae SG. 2 Perens Ree, rae ee CCR 1894 210,870,828 
Australia .i2e". ae se Beg te ba elated are OM mE ce ee ge ne 1892- 93 4,840,286 
Canada (calendar year).) 2.9. 2.72k eae, os Oe aes 1894 3,903,913 
Caperatid UNaibabweess «kis 6 ee yak eet, or te ea 1893 266,945 
India (Britishomenos: oe) gaat» PESO rns o 8a) tp Mabey cts a ae 1893 2,843,339 
etal British po. eA ee ea as ny Se ee ee aed 222,725,311 
A iets: Haney y atts. ok kee pcanmame se Gets eee ea eae en ge Neg eC 1893 +" 33,055,133 
Bele ni) mae ereolae, yekeme’ oc Jae cen ak ee Pec s cpit Selb as 1894 22,545,630 
WPAN CGs 1 ito traes lank erode Gee Ge Ai Le OM LSPA. Tore tA res 1894 | + 29,806,922 
Germany ange Luxembourg... el oc 41 eee ae ee ea nate 1894 108,961,467 
UL Cet ly eer Se en, rea ente ASMhok Cas da ate CRA AE READ GOR UR RES DSL S's 1893 349,610 
AE Nort: iie UME DeL  eear MEME A POM rE te ttaoes (Vero Rec UMS Sane ag 1893 3,500,000 
Russias fee aioe eee ssa cheeses ui arches Je Binet ea a EDN Be 1893 8, 181,600 
ro Orb es ae ee cae Ls mai tk aye WA a aed bee ee <i AS i ca Ane ane at 1893 1,688,820 
REIL ec les Eckhart ae vanteatas 0) ty O58 ania os sd occ. em A gn oe 1892 223, 305 
United, States of \Asmmericd si \ce area tee cine ey acl et un lee, eae eer 1894 | £169,960,781 
Oeier COUntries.2 shee ie, FAS Coe ic reo Le 5, 2721 2 ao MAO eae 4 (aaa ane 12,000,000 
PotGal cries svengaes) (oho ieee ie ate Ge Ce nr hte cee eee een 613,498,579 


* Includes brown coal and lignite. + Includes lignite. + Lignite. 


The British Empire contributes 36°3 per cent of the whole output, and 
the United States of America 27°7, leaving 36 per cent for the production 
of the other countries. 


865. Closely associated with recent efforts to develop trade between 
Canada and the other Colonies of the Empire, is the coal capacity of the 
Colonies. Canada can produce coal, practically, to an unlimited extent. 
The carboniferous rocks of New South Wales cover an area of 10 million 
square miles; so that the coal fields’of this colony are among the most 
extensive in the world. In the adjoining Colony of Queensland the car- 
boniferous rocks cover an area of 14,000 square miles, and the coal forma- 
tions are very extensive and of great prospective value. In Western 
Australia extensive deposits have been found, and in Tasmania the deposits 
are extensive. 

Thus by the Canadian route a steamer leaving Liverpool finds coal a 
Louisburg. Goods are transported across Canada by rail; and wat 
becomes the medium at Vancouver, where coal is close at hand in great 
abundance and of good quality. 

At Sydney, Australia, the steamer reaches a third coal field that chal- 
lenges comparison, for excellence or economy, with either of the others. 
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In South Africa the coal bed is extensive and the seams are from 12 feet 
to 14 feet thick. 
IRON. 


866. The iron ores of the Dominion have a wide range, both geographic- 
ally and geologically. From Vancouver Island in the west to Cape Breton 
Island in the east, they occur at varied intervals. Sir William Fairbairn, 
in “Iron, its History, Properties and Processes of Manufacture,” says: ‘In 
the Mineral and Geological Department of the Exhibition of 1862 were 
exhibited striking specimens of iron ore from the colonies, among which 
was the remarkable collection from Canada, consisting of oxide, red hem- 
atite and bog ores. The thickness of some of the beds from which the 
specimens were taken is worthy of notice. In Nova Scotia some of the 
richest ores yet discovered occur in boundless abundance. The iron manu- 
factured from them is of the very best quality, and is equal to the finest 
Swedish metal.” In the same province the iron ore, the coal and the flux 
lie in close contiguity to each other, and are within a comparatively short 
distance from fine ship harbours, making that province one of the best regions 
in the world for the seat of iron and steel ship-building on a large scale. 


867. Magnetic ores occur abundantly throughout several counties of 
Ontario. An important deposit in the township of South Crosby has been 
worked for years. A very fine and valuable ore exists as a large deposit in 
North Crosby. The contiguous townships of Madoc, Marmora, Belmont 
and Seymour contain several beds of magnetic iron ore. In the region west 
of Lake Superior, the Province of Ontario has a country rich in iron ore. 
In the Province of Quebec there are large and valuable deposits of magnetic 
ore. In the County of Beauce a bed of granular iron ore, about two-thirds 
magnetic, with a vein 45 feet wide, occurs in serpentine. 


868. Hematite iron ores are found in all parts of Canada. One of the 
most valuable deposits in Quebec province is near Hull—opposite Ottawa— 
a specular ore, assaying from 64 to 68 per cent of metallic iron. In New 
Brunswick large deposits of hematite ore are found near Woodstock. 
Limonite and bog ores are widely distributed. 


869. Chromic Iron.—During the year large deposits of chromic iron were 
found in Coleraine, Province of Quebec. The ore averaged over 50 per cent 
of metal, is easily mined and finds a ready market in the United States. 

Of the best qualities of chromic iron the manufacturers of Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore consume annually from 4,000 to 6,000 tons. The total pro- 
duction in the United States in 1894 was 2,653 tons and the importation 
3,200 tons; the latter mostly from Asia Minor. The output from the 
Coleraine mines, Canada, in 1894, was about 1,700 tons. Chromic steel is 
manufactured in the United States for armour plates, shells, safes, &c. 
Chrome iron is largely used in the manufacture of bichromates of potassium 
and sodium, which products constitute the base of the chrome yellow, 
orange and green, colours. 


870. In 1892 there were seven blast furnaces in operation in Canada— 
two at Londonderry, N.S., two at Drummondville, Que., one at Radnor 
Forges, Que., and two in Pictou county, N.S. 
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871. For the purpose of stimulating the iron industry, the Dominion 
Parliament, in 1883, authorized the payment of a bounty of $1.50 a ton 
upon all pig-iron manufactured in Canada. This bounty was continued 
until lst July, 1889, when the rate was made $1 aton. A further change 
was made on Ist July, 1892, when the rate was increased to $2 a ton until 
Ist July, 1897. 

In the Session of 1894 an Act was passed providing that the Governor- 
in-Council may authorize the payment of a bounty of $2 per ton on all 
pig-iron made in Canada from Canadian ore, a bounty of $2 per ton on all 
puddled bars made in Canada from Canadian pig-iron made from Canadian 
ore, and a bounty of $2 per ton on all steel billets manufactured in Canada 
from Canadian pig-iron, and such other ingredients as are necessary and 
usual in the manufacture of steel billets. These bounties are applicable 
till 26th March, 1899, in the case of furnaces in operation on the 27th 
March, 1894, and in the case of furnaces commencing operations subse- 
quently to that date, but before 27th March, 1899, for 5 years from the date 
of commencing. 


872. The Legislature of Ontario passed an Act in the Session of 1894 
appropriating the sum of $125,000 to be known as the Iron Mining Fund. 
Out of this fund the treasurer is authorized to pay $1 per ton of pig-metal 
product of iron ores raised or mined and smelted in the Province of Ontario, 
the amount so paid not to exceed in any one year $25,000. 

None of the other provinces has done anything for the encouragement of 
their iron industry. 


873. Under the operation of the bounty given by the Federal Parliament 
the production of pig-iron has increased from 29,593 tons in 1884 to 62,522 
tons in 1894. 

The following table gives Ist, the production in Canada of pig-iron ; 2nd, 
the importation of pig-iron, iron kentledge and scrap-iron and steel for home 
consumption—the two columns making up the the total consumption—and 
ord, the percentage of home manufactured pig in the total consumption. 


Per cent of 
Total Home 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH. Production. | Imports. Consump- | produced to 
tion. total con- 
sumed. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
BRS ihe 2 US a ln dy 29,593 52,184 81,777 he 
ASSES sk 95 1 ER ies ex fae 25,770 43,398 69,168 Saez 
TSSOe ih oe tie ee eM ADE CR, 26,180 45,648 71,828 36°4 
BSL Bee ik voc, oo A ee Tea eee 39,0 La 50,214 89,931 44°92 
SSB 5. OR eA, See ene eee 22,209 48,973 111,182 20°0 
MSS 9 8 oe ki 6, oc 8 ss Oe en. oes 24,823 Bae, 115 96,938 25°6 
SOO Rk. U.S eee een ee eee 25,697 87,613 113,310 227 
oo) ONIN ty ae Eas = ae ay 20,153 81,317 101,470 19'8 
TO ik hull isnt cs cate RAR oy SC 30,294 68,918 99,212 30°5 
NO eats ce ois x. bean tl Oa Re 46,948 107, 842 114,790 40°9 
Ueda aie es coe ae LAE Rete LA be its 62,522 7 5, 275 137797 45°4 
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The total consumption by three-year periods was : 


TOS O-GP Ss chaee SC ue oe me 222,773 tons—yearly average, 74,260 tons. 
ES 1 Bere) Sy ead 5 ee eae 293, Oot hc 99,300 Mire 
DOO ele iets eee RED Sav 8 o's, 313,992." 6 104,664 ‘ 
Sos (2 VATS heck ra aera. fo. ks 202,587 “ 126, 2937 tee 


These figures show Ist, that there is a very considerable growth in the 
use of pig-iron, the increase in the two years, 1893-94 over the two years 
1884-85, having been 67:3 per cent; 2nd, that while there has been an 
increasing demand for pig-iron, iron kentledge and scrap-iron and steel, an 
increasing proportion of the whole is pig-iron made in Canada. 


874. Following are the amounts which have been paid under the Federal 
parliamentary authorization :—- 


. Bounty Bounty 
YEAR. Amount. Boe ton. YEAR. Amount. Nera 
$ $  cts.|| $ $ ets. 
TSS Lappe Whe vse tn 44,090 1250) Te 18908' 22 eae 25,697 1 00 
J Rot RHiey 4 Su ce, montnt a Paine 38,655 DP SOE MURALS Oi Ceres eee nae ie 20,153 1 00 
MRSS Oo Fe sen eee lee 39,270 4 G4) Ge Eo? PR ST Eg 430,294 L 00 
d ote haa V REE Cos meme RTs 59,576 DOM GOS ey, 2k Men eR Ren 93,896 2 00 
lPetstovn clorseian Sea ee 33,314 Let Ope Mal SOA epee) Meee cua a 125,044 2 00 
TSO Weare eer careers eee ate 37,234 Le Oe aM 


875, The total production of iron ore in Canada in 1890 was 76,511 tons, 
valued at the mines at $155,380. In 1891 the quantity produced was 68,- 
979 tons, valued at $152,005 ; in 1892, 103,248 tons, valued at $254,206 ; 
in 1893, 124,702 tons, valued at $298,018 ; in 1894, 109,991 tons, valued 
at $226,611. In Nova Scotia the quantity produced in 1891 was 
57,311 tons; in 1892, 75,000 tons; for the nine months’ ended 
30th September, 1893, 66,837 tons, and in 1894, 83,512 tons. The 
quantity of pig-iron made in 1890 was 21,772, valued at $331,688 ; in 1891, 
23,891 tons, valued at $368,901 ; in 1892, 42,443 tons, valued at $637,421 ; 
in 1893, 55,947 tons, valued at $790,283, and in 1894, 49,967 tons, valued 
at $646,447. 

The quantity of steel produced in Canada during the fiscal year ended 
June 30th, 1894, was 17,032 net tons. 

With the mileage of railways the country has, and with the increase in 
that mileage which each year will bring, there is reasonable ground for the 
belief that this country can enter upon the manufacture of steel with good 
prospects of ultimate success. During the past 16 years no less than 
11,784 miles of railway in Canada have been laid with steel rails. At 100 
tons to the mile this would give 1,178,400 tons of steel rails imported. 
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876. The following table gives the quantity and value of iron ore 
exported from Canada since 1867 :— 


YEAR ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 


(Juantity. 


phe) +) 0:9 tele <iyy es) S116] wirelcel ‘e 


ele. a heieie) 9) Nay OO Rt Hal tetas, 


oie © eee BL Soe ee. oes 


©, ety Ah ge) 1B) 'o1¢' -el lel te, ed ishiena 


Pr ry 


CH eee Ord. x) Oho Orie 


Tons. 


25,312 
27,848 
15,232 
26,825 
26,165 
47,200 
44 278 
32,443 
14,286 

7,755 

5,421 

3,562 
50,524 
44 677 


Value. 


64,904 
112,336 
97,740 
75,917 
30,702 
14,854 
13,405 
7,530 
76,474 
114,850 


y 


eile tse 10, ee elias. 


eae 


Quantity. 


Tons. 


48,835 
44,944 
25,308 
54,367 

7,542 
23,387 
13,544 
94,752 
13,811 
14,648 

7,707 

7,811 

1,859 


Oe eae 
cry 


655,043 


Value. 


135,463 
138,775 
66,549 
132,074 
23,039 
71,944 
39,945 
60,289 
31,366 
32,582 
*36, 935 
26,114 
9,026 


1,620,829 


* This value is apparently incorrectly given in the Trade and Navigation returns. 


877. The value of the exports of iron and steel goods, manufactured in 
Canada, during the last five years respectively, was :— 


Serap iron 
Tron stoves 
ce 


** and hardware 


GARGIN OM si ae lake eee 
Steel and manufactures of 
Sewing machines and machinery... 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
8 8 8 8 

26,172 | 12,285 3,546 3,543 
2,609 4,030 2,562 3.447 
9,638 4,407 6,583 9,148 
84,109 | 64,808! 74,953 | 83,342 
| 28385 | 33,968 | 59,087 | 64,690 
143,815 | 187,960! 97,081 { 151,954 
294,728 | 257,461 | 243,762 | 316,124 


4,732 
2,964 
10,495 
131,011 
53,406 
93,316 


295,924 


878. The value of the imports of iron and steel and manufactures of the 
same into Canada, in 1892, was $12,625,422, and the duty collected on the 
same $2,792,088 ; in 1893, value was $13,199,523, duty, $2,878,369 ; in 
1894, value, $11,310,771 ; duty, $2,456,685. 


879. Still further to aid in the development of the iron and steel in- 
dustries, the Dominion Parliament adopted, in 1887, a Customs tariff 
designed to accomplish that end. 

The total imports of iron and steel during the five years, 1882-86, imme- 
diately preceding the iron tariff, were $75,251,232, and during the five 
years, 1889-93, they were $70,972,717, a decrease during the last period of 


$4,278,515. 


Analysis, according to the degree of labour required in the 


manufacture of these imports, can be made by dividing them into classes : 
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lst. Interchangeable mechanism, the manufacture of which requires the 
highest skill and workmanship. (This class includes sewing machines, fire- 
arms, locomotive engines and agricultural implements. ) 

2nd. Hardware, cutlery and edged tools. 

3rd. Machinery. 

4th. Castings and forgings. 

5th. Rails and railway supplies. 

6th. Other forms of iron and steel. 

7th. Pig-iron. 

Classes 6 and 7 include (1st) pig-iron, the basis of the iron and steel 
industries ; and (2nd) other forms of iron and steel in the making of which 
skilled labour enters to a limited extent. They constitute the raw material 
entering into the manufacture of iron and steel articles by Canadian work- 
men, and are (in addition to pig-iron) bar iron, rolled or hammered, boiler 
plate, steel bloom ends, rolled iron for horse-shoe nails, steel for skates, files 
or saws, wrought scrap iron, &c., and parts of articles in other respects 
manufactured in Canada. 


880. Taking the above division and applying it to our imports from 
Great Britain and the United States, from which two countries came, in 
the two periods under consideration, 98 per cent and 95 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the whole import, we obtain the following results :— 


Interchangeable mechanism— 


Imports from G. B. and US 1882-86 ok ee See $ 5,369,861 
1S89-O57 iso aeenesemer ace 2,857,637 
eereases. cai. Ghee: PRE ye Me re hen dene ee $ 2,512,224 
Hardware, cutlery and edged tools— 
eaportertrom: Gaby and th. St882=86 rte mee $13,094,440 
De A LOSS Oar ee, Weel): tes’ eee’ 11,915, 967 
DACP easel Ha mL Ale RsAlie  eaaOn natn oe Meee Avs f 5 $ 1,178,473 
Machinery— 
Imports from G. B. and SES.) LEOO OO me Cart terait a Oe Sel eae $10, 130,588 
(SEO OS a UG Ne rey kor ce. 8,393, 159 
IOC GABE, fa ae teeter re wits Ph ewenioh, Ne dk cee eee g 1,737,429 
Castings and forgings— 
Imports from G. B. and OU GNS BAT ad Kolapi te Unie Winkle arte aaa § 3,214,366 
LO OU Tatar tastier et ae it 1,676,382 
| DS ESS SES ai le gear 6 cht CPS 9 28 1,587,984 
Rails and railway ae aa 
Imports from G. B. and WSs, 1882286 eerie talent cr mi (LD Tacs oee 
ce Mates Ee ape be 12 i RRS 12,194,419 
OE go OR Rene ene!) cor de ae $ 3,539,508 
Other forms of iron and steel— 
Imports from G. B. and Get.) 188286 eames feos ray $22,719,719 
ISSO =O cement te be.) -5. 2 He 28,225,739 
rcrease ac 4's... Ware ace 2 Bee, ERR $ 5,506,020 
Pig-iron, and probably including scrap— 
ita portsmeoim Gb, and vl). s5., 1882-Sa geese, coe’) oe $ 4,045,587 
= “ 1889 -OB ee Nha. na: . 4,738,946 
ONE RE CTO ce a a er 2 2 $ 693,359 


Changes were made in the iron and steel tariff in the Session of 1894. 
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The following is a statement in continuation of the above for the year 
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ended 30th June, 1894 :— 


IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES. 


Interchangeable mechanism, HVELAO DO, VER POOU-YOms vei Re a heli ee $ 571,527 
Noy Se MAREN CT RME CM Uy DNR rte redo hs 472,910 

Hardware, cutlery and edged tools, average 5 yrs. 1889-93............ 2,383, 193 
SEE SARE) Mee Binal 1,759,882 

Machinery, average © yrs. 1889-93.) . ge. Soepee ae aria ee aon 1,678,632 
7 eh MR SRM ge MUR a PEN pean os na OA Riee) Teeth an Fatal. et 1,571,879 

Castings and forgings, average D.VTSRLSSH-95 see ee nee ee Oe 335,276 
BOE ad ee See een ee 216,752 

Rails and railway supplies, Bnareee By WP TEGO sioag tec Wate eee- ee aes 2,438,884 
Akad og ah to NE Be RN RO GS 2,144,871 

Other forms of iron and steel, average 5 yrs. 1889- 93. 5,645,148 
i a FSO 4 gros Men ee She 312k oe amet, Red 4,132,409 

Pig-1 iron, average DavTs. 889-93 tau ee denne ete a. A. : PC a 947,800 
EE Sole TRS |) SW SURRY fo REY SEY 511,051 


881. The following table shows the imports from Great Britain and the 


United States separately :— 


Interchangeable mechanism— 


Imports Prono Gr A Oey one ete 
Ue eae ae 
Propor BLO tees Ga NES Mem 
LU Pe Ri se Re A 
Hardware, cutlery, edged tools— 
Imports from Gi. sP see een eis) 
Epis Ne A pel tit ie eu 
Proportions Ge Bt setae Aes 
Re Oe dees oth ego ae 
Machinery— 
hinpeorts tromic( > yan ies eee 
i A) ong AM ah A ana 
Broportion 97 Gio By hi ene 
+ 1 ARE Ss Bates eat 


Castings and forgings— 
Imports Prov (ares 0% 1s NER Bion les 
A Geile Me cae a ea rte 
Proportion oes SNES MPR ie hs 5 
ROE ey eel Se A 
Railway supplies and rails— 
Imports from@G. eae eres 07 
af LOG ore ea eens Orca 
Proportion HG che dys eyese cee 
DA oem aeanie tice. ant 
Other forms of iron and steel— 
Imports from-Giay bia. ol: 


Lee mars ae 0-2 2. 

Proportion 7G: eBragnien, on. - 6 

x Se 
Pig-iron— 

Pmports from. lowe wie bs s..0: 
a TOI a te akan 

Broportion + Gab Be pec 
is URS ieee ba es ne 


5 YEAR PERIODS. 


1882-86. 


$ 


620,305 | 


4,749,556 
BR coy omens 
88°5 6G 


4,759,913 
8, 434, 503 


12,629,781 
3,104,146 


1889-93. 


1,490,846 
6,902,313 


696,483 

979,899 
39° 2 p.c. 
60°8 66 


10,899,048 
1,295,371 


20,303,933 
7,821,806 


2,822, 265 | 


1,916,681 


YEARLY AVERAGE 


$ 


61,949 
509,57 


eee ee ee ee eee 


eo fate te) ie sie oye en « 


619,210 
1,339,689 


eee er ect eee 


298,169 
1,380,462 


a7 o) epimers: le pone, ei 


195,980 


2,139,809 
259,074 


4,080,800 
1,564,361 


564,453 
383,336 


38,534 


476,149 
1,283,738 


309,878 
1,262,001 


64,060 


2,409,593 
2,722, 816 


204,235 
306,816 
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With one exception, all the classes were imported in a decreased propor- 
tion from Great Britain, as compared with the United States, during the 


periods 1889-93 and 1882-86. 


In 1894, railway supplies, and rails, and 


machinery were imported in an increased proportion from Great Britain. 


882. Taking totals, and from all countries, we have: 


Total imports, home consumption, 
Inports from Great Britain 

Pe United States 
Other countries 
Proportion from Great Britain 

ee United States 


Other countries 
66é 


1882-86. 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 
1882-86. . 
1889-93. . 


_ $75,251,232 


70,972,717 
44,125,291 
39,718,373 
29 683,187 
28,162,406 

1,442,754 

3,091,938 


Yearly 
Average. 


$ 

15,050,246 
14,194,543 
8,825,058 
7,943,274 
5,956,637 
5,632,481 
988,551 
618,387 


CC ey 


ns eter ts) atid, eicerrens 


1894. 


“icy 


Dh) 
11, 493,120 
5,514,340 
5,295,415 
683,365 
48°90 p.c. 
AG Eee 
hig Msp 


During the year 1894 the imports from Great Britain decreased in value 
by $2,428,934 as compared with the average of the 5-year period, 1889-93 ; 
those from the United States decreased by* $337,066, while those from 
other countries increased by $64,978. 

The total imports on iron and steel and manufactures of, fell off by 
$2,701,423 as compared with the average of the 5 years 1889-93. 


883. Comparing the imports of 1894 with 1893, dividing them into duti- 
able and free and assorting them into two classes, those coming from other 
portions of the British Empire and those coming from all other countries, 


we have the following :— 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS. 


From British Empire— 
Dutiable 


Duty paid . 
Per cent of duty on total 
Propertion of dutiable 
Free 
From all other countries— 
Dutiable 


DRUCY PAL sae eee. ee 
Per cent of duty on total... 

Proportion of dutiable 
Free 


@. elie le Ve: 0° lal \e) 9,0 TotamnianisW es ollol sits = while! ‘a. \a: 


iio w 9.8 0) @! 6 ¢: 0 hay enieuia) aire sen whic 


4: (oi aikelsie AN wie Mtts Lelieia re) liok®,"e\ 6 mie (0. (6) 6 sel» 6 «. 6! 1) 2 18).8 |& 


Big) Bei ei: 6. 10. 0.je) 6:8 le) a) 0) e) fel te @T UM Ohya) Taira Mei (@) e)se) .¢° .> 
Bal mdheteal heise’ ei.) {et \o es '=) sy'n) ee.) ete. ie Lelie teiaiatemin ty uel sl is) ie. te 


Gl al sea ei fehsiistei ite tei isl (si) wiel.eitey elie) ve lei lel s:'' » » 4 ie (67 <6) Je: gle \6) 6 be) elas) feolselis 4. ve. 6 @ 1« 


Ruisttatte tts lala eael e064 a \ialle) a julcalis wt eiie\"s se Jee ta ere) 0 (6: ,0 0's 4\-0 0) 0) 9 Wane ee te ee Mel ele)e ce 0. is ie 


ata oR site ais bMe Teh cile) “=| 4s, ‘alist ‘of jel ails: ce elas) wb ess 8 6 «8 Sele J sheen erwin la wire es, 01.00 


1893. 


5,815,620 
780,555 
6,596,175 
1,742,150 
26°4 
882 
11:8 


4,297,557 
2,305,791 
6,603,348 
1,136,219 
17°2 
65°08 
34°02 


3,528, 164 
2,005,943 
5,534,109 
895,717 
16-4 

63°7 
36°3 


5,248,369 
528,293 
5,776,662 
1,560,969 
aa | 

90°8 

9-2 
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This statement shows, l|st., that the proportion of dutiable goods was — 
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less in 1894 than in 1893 in the imports from other parts of the Empire, 


and more in the case of imports from other countries ; 2nd, that the duty 


imposed in 1894 was lower than in 1893 on goods coming from within the 
Empire and higher on goods coming from outside countries. 


884. Other countries have, to a considerable extent, increased their ex-. 
ports to Canada, as the following statement shows :— : 


IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES OTHER THAN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


UNITED STATES. 


—— 1886. 
$ 

Interchangeable mechanism... 02.5 050.4 asa e 15,109 
Hardware, cutlery and edged tools................ 149,734 
Nhachinery\soubese SSI hs coe Oe EO coe ee 5,452 
Castings and foros £014.22). es Seo ee 2,504 
Rails:and railway supplies: 0.50. te. ae 45,388 
Other forms. of iron and steel... 62 de hee. eee 131,563 
PIs ATOv:. Gran tte aoe ee ee 2,067 

PbO alee 22 AAS 2S Ui a Sane one es 351,817 


$ 


24,559 
205,690 
64,557 
413 
54,549 
275,229 
359 


625,356 


683,365 


885. The following table vives the world’s production of pig-iron and 
steel, principally in 1894, in tons of 2,000 pounds :— 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


COUNTRIES. 


Gerinany. oj. > i: a4 GY Poe tea eA 
nimembourg ih. oi) Ue tata An 
Belgium 
aastiria- Hungary. ei ae cea. ot. Clee tn ees ae Rae 
SST (6 2! a. 2S am ts 2 oh, NC ak el 
PUSMECLOTI 6... 2): Yc RUE AAU RDR SAU) oO Re 

cS) 22h 6 WO eMPMREE tC  R ae as es Cee 
Ga Dy ists). see eee eee CREE AMER MR ERS | 
Other: countries: (2240 Frees dienes oes cee ale ae 


Pig-iron. 


Tons. 


8,248,514 
7,456,834 
49, 967 
6,126,374 
931,471 
893,662 
1,082,673 
1,258,880 
508,841 
286,520 
8,860 
88,160 


26,240,756 


Steel. 


Tons. 


3,415,622 
4,941,475 


14,700,889 


Great Britain, Germany 
34,179,161 tons of the total of 41,011,645 tons. 


of steel. 


and the United States together manufacture 


Great Britain heads the 
list in the manufacture of pig-iron, and stands second in the manufacture 


se ae 
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Great Britain’s production of steel as given above was exceeded in 1887, 
1888, 1889 and 1890. The United States’ production as above given was 
exceeded in 1892. 

The year 1894 was the year of largest production Germany has ever had. 

The efforts to develop the iron and steel industry in Germany and in the 
United States have been remarkably successful. 

The world’s production of pig-iron has increased from 14,119,263 tons 
in 1878 to over 26,000,000 tons in 1894, an increase of over 86 per cent, 
and the production of steel, which was 3,021,093 tons in 1878, has increased 
in a much greater ratio. 


GOLD. 


886. Gold is found in many parts of Canada. Practically, however, its 
production is limited to the provinces of British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 
In the latter province in 1894 there were 33 mines yielding 14,980 ounces 
of gold from 39,333 tons of quartz crushed. From 1862 to 1894 (both 
years included) the yield has been 580,156 ounces from 829,409 tons of 
stone crushed, which is equal to an average of 14 dwt. per ton of 2,000 
pounds. During this period the highest yield was 1 oz. 2 dwt. per ton, 
and the lowest 10 dwt. 21 grains. 


887. The gold bearing quartz lodes of Nova Scotia occur in the Cambrian 
or Cambro-silurian measures, and belong chiefly to the class of ‘“ bedded ” 
lodes, from which by far the greater bulk of the gold produced has 
come. The regular lodes vary from 2 to 30 inches in width ; the average width 
may be taken to be from 6 to 12 inches. The richness of these lodes varies, 
running from $3 to $16 a ton. The general average for twenty-nine years 
is about $14.50 a ton. There are 35 localities in the province in which 
workable deposits of gold have been found, and from three thousand to four 
thousand persons are dependent to a great extent or entirely upon the in- 
dustry. The area of the gold measures in Nova Scotia has been estimated 
variously from five thousand to seven thousand square miles, or from one- 
fifth to one-third of the area of the province; yet the actual area, from 
which the gold thus far obtained has been won, is less than 40 square miles. 
Taking the total value of the gold as 611,000,000, in round numbers, each 
square mile of surface upon which paying gold lodes have been found has 
yielded over $8,000 a year for each year since the discovery of gold in the 
province. | 


888. In British Columbia, the value of the estimated yield of gold for 
1894 is 456,066 ounces. Of this amount 380,055 ounces are known to have 
been exported. The remainder (76,011 ounces) is an estimate, being one- 
fifth of the amount exported by the banks and intended to represent the 
quantity carried away in private hands. 

Gold was first discovered in British Columbia in 1851, but was little 
sought till 1857, when four or five Canadians and half-breeds crossed over 
the Thompson River and succeeeded in finding workable placers at Nicomen 
on that river. British Columbia, since 1858, has produced $54,350,000 as. 
nearly as can be ascertxined, but as only an estimate can be made of the 
quantity carried away by private individuals, the actual amount is larger. 


~ 
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889. The production of gold in Canada in the years 1891, 1892, 1893 
and 1894 was as follows :— 


PROVINCES. 


The yield in 1890 was vaiued at $1,149,776. 


provinces since 1862 is shown below :— 


Siva) (a) etal e| eirel ie be © lb’ & [0 ©)\6, Rub) vlwiiolie) of te) o> 


VALUE. 
1891. 1892. 1893. 
Ag Oh ame eam 
429,811 399,525 379,535 
456,125 411,060 27355085 
44,678 97,016 152,639 
930,614 907,601 805,759 | 


1894. 


S 


456,066 
292,110 


206,275 


954,451 


Therefore, as compared 
with that year, there was a decrease of $219,162 in 1891, of $242,175 in 
1892, of $44,017 in 1893, and of $195,325 in 1894. 


890. The value of the gold production in the two principal gold-producing 


1885 
1886 
18387 


O16) © eve), 0) 601, ee ese te je Nt ide iis 


ee) uae! Sse es Wee csile meee) b Ws dele. is hea e male, 


COECY CROC Iga eek Pier Tet RCE CNTR OCD NCL Omer ety cen) Cara 


Op © ee.) due Stare (* evel sl aliel (6 faipelel sie, o) ss 
ase) @ (0 9 6 0 sels) ei .ahs ioe a site Olli in) a, lepiey fa 
owe) mies. o. elow iol ele. eetal Kote Sl ol amceniat St ta ©. 


BOR ss. . ke 


British 
Colunibia. 


4,246,266 
3,735,850 
3,491,205 
2,662,106 
_ 2,480,868 
2,372,972 
1,774,978 
1,336,956 
1,799,440 
1,610,972 
1,305,749 
1,844,618 
2,474,904 
1,786,648 
1,608,182 
1,275,204 
1,290,058 
1,013,827 
1,046,737 
954,085 
794,252 
726,165 
713,738 
903,651 
694,559 
616,731 
588, 923 
494, 436 
429,811 
399,525 
379,535 
456,006 


47,318,957 


Nova Scotia. Rotale 
oy 871) _ 

{ m7oaag ¢| 4,660,585 
390,349 4,126,199 
496,357 3, 987,562 
491,491 3,153,597 
532,563 3,013,431 
400,555 2,773,527 
348, 427 2, 123,405 
387,392 1,724,348 
374.972 2,174,412 
255,349 1,866,321 
931,199 1,536,871 
178,244 2,022,862 
P18, 629 2, 693,533 
933, 585 2,020,233 
399,905 . 1,937,387 
245,253 1,520,457 
268,328 1.558, 386 
257 823 1,271,650 
909,755 1,256, 492 
275,090 1229175 
301,207 1,095,459 
313,554 1,049,719 
432,971 1,146,709 
455,564 1,359,215 
413,631 1,108,190 
436,939 1,053,670 
510,029 1,098,952 
474,990 969,426 
456, 125 885,936 
411,06C 810,585 

*273 585 653,120 
292110 748,116 
11,310,573 58,629,530 


* Nine months only. + Year ended 30th September. 
The production of gold in the Province of Quebec has been regular since 
1862, but no figures were available until 1877, since which date the value of 
the quantity produced has amounted to $250,000. 
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891. The world’s annual production of gold is variously estimated. For 
1894 the director of the United States Mint gives it at 8,780,518 ounces 
of the value of $181,510,100, against $158,836,000 for 1893. Muhleman 
gives it for 1593 at $155,522,000. The total monetary stock of gold in 
the world is estimated at $4,745,000,000 and the average annual consump- 
tion of gold used in arts and manufactures is placed at about $60,000,000. 


892. The British Empire is rapidly becoming the leading country in the 
world in the production of gold. The Australian gold yield of 1894 is 
given as under :— 


Ounces. 

WACHOVIA emis cee tiie kee «ys Pere tee, ak oe Deay ae 673,680 
UCENAIONIOD Merge (iret oe Ss oe ee 2 675,000 
Nemo mtiir Wiles tec és |.) Oyun al Sees « 324,787 
IKE VATEC CCUG Ry A OM hy (oe GETS, Ss Re 221,533 
WW Gsbern A Wetrallag sc ss,seme ch. | oS ee) ROT OE 
AREER ci oan Pals a Ba le, eee CARO sO he 
DOUG Me AMIGtTAL A Tiree ebay. 24 nin onsale. ike oe 35,844 
POCA U ese inate yt ad Sats Siege 2,195,848 


The gold production of the Witwatersrand district, in the Transvaal, from 
which nine-tenths of the South African production is drawn, is as follows : 


Ounces. 
SSS id Ne cnt bi aE a SR hae Cae rN on aaa Bebo Cc) St 729,238 
USOT Vane a DSS VSO RSs San ede eh er ct 1,210,868 
TOS A yee ic. ch.02 Wh eee Soo ee ino 2 a SNe tee aR a Oo 1,478,477 
okt 2 shes a Oieaee nd pe ad UA rn en Rei PR aS fe 2? “ “2,035,970 


Canada contributes 53,000 ounces; British Guiana contributes 129,671 
ounces. 

The Mysore gold field of India reports for 1894 an output of 209,714 
ounces. 

Allowing 10,286 ounces for the production of the other parts of India 
and 203,597 ounces for the remainder of the British possessions in Africa, 
the total production of the British Empire is 4,838,100 ounces. 

Hon. R. E. Preston, the director of the United States Mint, estimates 
the world’s production of gold for the calendar year, 1894, at 8,780,518 
ounces. Of this the British Empire contributed 4,838,100 ounces, leaving 
the other countries to contribute 3,942,418 ounces. The proportions, there- 
fore, are :— 


Per cent. 
Meer IE O92. 5! 2's dic, cA RUE Soe sce 34 9 551 
SOU ICOMITETIOS Cited ood fice. sels le ee icen 44°9 


A striking feature is the advance of South Africa to the front rank of 
gold producers. As shown above the Witwatersrand district has increased 
its output of gold in three years by nearly three times, and has come within 
measurable distance of the total output of Australia. 
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893. For the purpose of reference the production of gold and silver in 
recent years is given by countries in millions of dollars. 


GOLD. 
In Millions of Dollars. 


G i] . 
a = 
Bal phe = a 
@ $ arama 
YEAR BS = = S se & S og x ai 
an |23| @|28| 3 Ent yea My ones ual eee 
~ =) > = 5 GH » 
mane i ai es Aiuto ti eo eee eg anes 
cy! Mammary em AL oy Ras 39 7 28 1 29 bp Wire Ne 1 107 
LESOS S/he tats Cue ae es 36 9 28 1 29 Ory Mina tacstoe i 106 
N Voted IMM a RPL ait cb: Rais 2 SRO 35 c 24 2 31 alice a 2 103 
LSB 2s aie ede eae ete ees 33 8 24 AL 32 3 rerio 2 102 
ABB S 8 oe ek Bee eee ates 30 9 20 i 26 2 5 2 95 
ASSE Sho conn sae tmerentean oe 381 10 22 1 28 1 6 3 102 
TAROA eS ee ee 32 10 25 2 27 2 7 3 | 108 
1886 35 10 21 2 26 2 i; 3 106 
TSS TCL Oh ct ews eye tae a oo 9 20 3 27 2 9 3. | 106 
ESBS iy ee thet. 5 a oe PRE ES RRO 33 9 21 2 29 4 3 4 111 
1889 33 10 24 3 33 8 9 5 123 
RCE Laer ar Ripe Lott ae 2 33 LD 25 1 30 10 5 4 120 
LOOT SA yet md We: Rent a 33 12 24 3 31 16 6 6 131 
(Re ht PRGA PETE Reece nat crop ed, # ae Na ie 33 12 25 4 34 24 8 6 146 
TOS aie te’. coe woe atcae ee 36 13 25 3 36 30 8 4 155 
SOAR cabbie areata. 40 16 27 | 4 40 40 6 8 181 
Seas V on Re ‘ 
Value at Coining Rate. 
g 3 
38 9 B o 
YEAR Ss 5 Se o a 
=e) © ates =| + 
= = op eae a 
BOL OUE He) eo eign cel inte Rey ellie tones 4] 25 12 a 89 
OU Pia ttd i camer ae ae yet Wo eats 39 25 18 14 97 
a hotel Seer Rene ARR ey PHAR, Sey Je Oe 43 28 18 13 102 
Bre to Yea od Sm aM On NES ee 47 29 1) A, 112 
BOS ya's >. 2.1 Wat ante re RA ewe 46 30 26 13 115 
‘potek: PN eae amr 49 27 20 16: WAL 
MSS L Sa. 9 20h ge ae eR ce tege 51 32 22 13 118 
ESO Om cris son's 4:2 eee 51 33 24 1S) 121 
1 Dotel (MMMM eer Un se fh CAC 53 37 20 14 124 
SSS v's |) 55 Ge te ae RY ree me, > 59 4] 24 16 141 
SSO esos hials sy schoithe Se eee eee: 65 47 22 28 102 
SO ee sks \ Seth eRe Stihl eee 70 50 26 28 174 
MESON Sig 2 20, Seen aes Re ee fae) 45 21 36 LEE 
1 Ee PCR aR CPP te of de ieee 82 51 24 41 198 
1 eh Wt SOE eR a et Sut oh Apt (ir 57 25 49 208 
PRGA Rs ret sj re eye ai at Os oa 64 61 42 47 214 


The countries showing the greatest increases in silver production in 1894 
were Bolivia, $10,800,000 ; Mexico, $3,500,000 ; Peru, $2,000,000 ; Chili, 
$1,400,000, and Greece, $1,400,000. 
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The value of silver in the above tables is the coining rate. The com- 
mercial value is much below the figures given, being less than half. For 
1894 it was 63 cents per ounce, a decrease from 1893 of 15,2, cents. 

The production of silver in 1894 is given at 5,205,065 kilos, and in 1893 
at 5,339,746 kilos. The decline in production was 134,681 kilos. 

The decrease in quantity was 2°6 per cent, and in price 20 per cent. 

The increase in the production of gold was over 13 per cent. The weight 
ratio in 1894 was 17:9 silver to 1 gold, while it required over 32 per cent of 
silver to equal 1 per cent of gold in value. In 1893 the weight rates was 
20-9 per cent silver to 1 gold, while it required 264 silver to equal 1 per 
cent gold in value. 


COPPER. 


894. Copper occurs in Canada in the forms of native or metallic copper 
and the sulphuretted ores. The former is confined principally to the rocks 
-of the upper copper-bearing series on Lake Superior. The latter are widely 
diffused. In Ontario, on the north-eastern shores of Lake Huron, extensive 
veins of rich copper ores have been mined for years. On Lake Superior, 
the native copper which has been so extensively and profitably worked on 
the Michigan shore, exists in large quantities along the Canadian shore. In 
(Quebec and the other eastern provinces deposits of copper have been found. 
In British Columbia masses of native copper have been found in various 
parts of the province. The largest deposits are found in the neighbourhood 
of Sudbury, in Ontario. The development which has taken place in the 
Sudbury production of copper is to be seen in the returns for the past three 
years. In the two years, 1892 and 1893, the yearly average of the output 
was 1,684. In 1894 the output was 2,748 tons, showing an increase of | 
1,064 tons. 

Recent experiments with a compound of aluminum, nickel and copper 
indicate that this compound resists the action of salt water better than 
-any other and suggest an enlarged use of these metals in connection with 
shipping. In the event of further experiments confirming the preliminary 
ones, the nickel and copper matte of Sudbury will be in much greater 
demand than in the past. 


895.—-PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN CANADA. 


— Pounds. Valued at 
DESIG) cso. bikes Soe ci Gio Gt Se Re eel aa hs 0 a a 6,013,671 $ 902,030 
SS eeu eee ee re on os ob ais te RE te 8,928,921 1,160,760 
TSO DR See res Ft Ek 7 ek ee 7,087,275 826,849 
180 Stee. sarees Eee ee... ee i ne 8,109,856 875, 864 
16D Gee ew a cttee C's ato ce De oe ee 8,481,685 805,760 
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896. The following table gives the exports of copper during the period of 
Confederation :— 
Copper, fine. | Copper Ore. Copper, fine. Copper Ore. 
YEAR YEAR 
ENDED 4 —-—_+—— — ENDED - —— 
30TH JUNE. 30TH JUNE. 
Quan Quan- (uan- (Juan- 
hig Value tity, Value. ig Value tity: Value. 
Tons. $ ‘Tons $ Tons $ Tons. $ 
LOGS ah eee LSD £65922) 6,440) SIO QUSiL SS oocg oy ot 1h eae fate 44,744 | 139,245 
ESO9. cone S91 34,110)" 9513) 452, Dee ee ee hea ae ere 4,402 | 150,479 
1870.. OO PALOG62)) 0,227) 00, Lone eae ta aren euler ceed 1,677 | 214,044 
LS7i., Bo ae AN BS, LZ8) 6120, TOES ig econ a er oleate ene a 1,257 | 246,230 
1872.5 ee eee 2. 4,461) 103,990) |1886.. 5,224 | 291,397 
TS (S. 42 RR a at cde cok 2,88 hc 60, ODOUR (ae aot sla 65 eG wee 5,267 | 181,545 
ORV Prime age ok xb ce Tae 3,148} 135,077||1888....... 509) 50,900) > 1,509 95,585 
LB ZOsd ce ance 145} 39,314] 2,300) 103,697||1889........ 76 7,602} 1,2674) 195,182 
LSTO Sees eee OR 2,230; 352,035||1890........ 1,188} 138,251} 1,406 | 111,086 
ES Tiles ie eo Rh eee ee 1,318} 264,442) /1891.. 2,418| 236,027) 3,079 | 269,169 
LST Bie aay Sak ees cae 654} 119,629||1892........ 1,899) 185,848 340 30,755 
TOT OR, face ee 3 Hoes 98} 19,762) |1893.. 3,589} 391,969 70 3,850 
PBSOe eae Ul eek a eee 2.18 he 5,883} 150,799,|1894....... 597) 1 88,352 ii as 
TSS to Oe | panes | Seas 19,802) 150,412 


* Included in Copper, fine. 


897. The exports of copper in 1893 were nearly equally divided between 
Ontario and Quebec, those of Ontario being 3,938,000 pounds, and those of 
Quebec, 3,239,000 pounds; in 1894 Ontario exported 741,037 pounds, 
Quebec 357,259 pounds, and British Columbia 95,278 pounds. 


898. The “ Bulletin du Musée Commercial” gives the world’s production 
and consumption of copper as follows :— 


ae 1892 1898. 
Tons. Tons. 
Brodiction 5 S05 es ae oe hc ot ele 315,000 312,000 
Consum ption. ii. Si Tee aia eds sein inne tae 327,000 319,000 
Hxcess of consumptionyn./). 3... eae ae eee 12,000 7,000 


The product of copper in Canada is, it will be seen, very small, but there 
are indications that the output will soon be materially increased ; the 
copper is there, and considerable capital has lately been attracted to its 
development. Further, cheaper and more effective methods for separating 
the copper and the nickle from each other have been adopted in the Sud- 
bury district which will doubtless result in a large increase of the output. 


ines 
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NICKEL. 


899. In 1883 the first discovery of a deposit of nickeliferous pyrrhotite 
was made while the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was making a 
cutting through a small hill near Sudbury, in the district of Algoma, 
Ontario, and since then, though the first discoveries were very much exag- 
gerated, about twenty promising deposits have been discovered in the dis- 
trict, and there is no doubt that this ore is present in large quantities. 
Operations at present are principally carried on by four companies, viz.: The 
Canadian Copper Company, H. H. Vivian & Co., the Dominion Mineral 
Company and the Drury Nickel Company. The ore, which contains on the 
average about 2°25 per cent of nickel, is roasted and smelted into a copper- 
nickel matte, the usual composition of which, from average analysis, is 
about as follows :—-Copper, 26°91 ; nickle, 14°14; iron, 31°335; sulphur, 
26°95, and cobalt, -935. The matte is also said to contain some ounces of 
platinum to the ton. The amount of fine nickel in the matte produced at 
and shipped from the Sudbury mines in 1891 was 4,626,627 pounds, which 
at 60 cents per pound was worth $2,775,976 ; in 1892 the quantity was 
2,413,717 pounds, valued at 58 cents per pound, or $1,399,956 ; in 1893, 
3,992,982 pounds, valued at 52 cents per pound, or $2,076,351, and 1894, 
4,907,430 pounds, valued at 42 cents per pound, or $2,061,120. The 
world’s annual consumption of nickel has been estimated at about 800 tons, 
and, previous to these discoveries, the supply came almost entirely from the 
French colony of New Caledonia. 

900. The world’s total production of metallic nickel from 1840 to 1860 
was about 100 to 250 tons annually ; from 1860 to 1870, 600 to 700 tons 
annually ; 1870 to 1889 about 1,500 tons annually ; in 1890, 2,000 tons, 
and a fair estimate for 1894 is about 5,000 tons. 

901. The metal sold for $2.25 per pound in 1860 ; in 1873 to 1875 for $6 
to $7 a pound. From that time the price gradually declined, being 65 cents 
per pound in 1892, and less than 40 cents at the present time. The 
exceedingly high prices in 1873-1875 were caused by the adoption of a 
nickel coinage by Germany and some other countries creating a demand 
exceeding the supply.* 


PETROLEUM. 


902. Petroleum has been found in Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and particularly in the North-west Territories, where it seems certain 
there is an immense unexplored oil region, but it is in the county of Lamb- 
ton, Ontario, whence most of the oil has been and is obtained, Oil Springs 
and Petrolea being the largest oil-producing districts. The oil is obtained 
at a depth of from 370 to 500 feet. The first flowing well was struck on 
the 19th of February, 1862, and before October in the same year there 
were no less than 35 flowing wells. As there was no accommodation for 
the storage of this enormous flow, there was a great waste, and it is calcu- 
lated by one authority that between the dates mentioned no less than 
5,000,000 barrels of oil floated off upon the water of a neighbouring creek. 
Means were taken after a time to stop this waste, and, though no exact 


*Bell’s Mining Manual. 
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particulars are available, the annual output for some years has been about 


600,000 barrels. 


According to the census returns there were 12 refineries in operation in 
Ontario in 1890, employing about 250 men, and it was estimated that there 


were 3,500 wells pumped. 


903. The following table contains the only trustworthy statistics of 
Canadian production of oil that are available, and these figures do not give 
the total production, since the quantity of crude oil, used as such, is not 


included :— 


CANADIAN PETROLEUM AND NAPHTHA INSPECTED AND CORRES- 
PONDING QUANTITIES OF CRUDE OIL, 1881-1893. 


Refined Oils. 


Imp. galls. 


Crude 
equivalent cal- 
culated. 


Imp. galls. 
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6,406,783 
5,910,787 
6,970,550 
7,656,011 
7,661,617 
8,149,472 
8,243,962 
9,545,895 
9,462, 834 

10,121,210 

10,270,827 

10,238, 426 

10,683,806 

10,825,350 


12,813,566 
13,134,993 
15,490,111 
19,140,027 
19,154,042 
21,445,979 
21,694,637 
25,120,776 
24,902,195 
26,634,763 
97,028,492 
26,948, 227 
28. 115,278 
28,487,763 


904. According to returns from refiners, the production of all kinds by 


Canadian oil refiners in 1890, 1891 and 1892 was as follows :— 


Illuminating oils 
Benzine and Naptha.... | 
Paratine Os, js s,s 


Gas 


PRODUCTION OF OIL REFINERIES IN CANADA, 1890, 1891 and 1892. 


ARTICLES. 


Oils Seas ee 
Lubricating oils and tar 


Total gallons..... 
Parraffine wax (lbs.).... 


Motalavalue sven 


1890. 1891, 1892. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
Galls. $ Galls. $ Galls. $ 
aoe | 11,129,277] 1,264,677| 10,427,040] 1,170,241/ 10,806,806] 1,176,720 
636, 247 37,026 603,971 36,790 93, 263 60,130 
446,888 64,713 622,287 75,772) - 1,051,163 127,351 
be 4,246,447 84,752} 3,373,720 89,267, 6,343,589 202,047 
2, 877,388 130,349] 2,500,000 101,752; 3,177,853 133,336 
19,336,247} 1,581,517| 17,527,018) 1,473,822| 22,172,674 1,699,584 
913,730 56,903 741,611 60,687 876,570 82,781 
Cee Mee 1, 638/420 ees | 1,534,509): oes eee ere 
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905. The following tables give the production and value for the years 


1893 and 1894 :— 


1893. 1894. 
PRODUCTS. — —_—_— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Imp. Galls. $ | Imp. Galls. $ 
Get xe S00 Ta eae ty ee of or eC i Os Ae 34,055, 000 1,372,209| 34,912,360 1,337,040 
Eilrmataginie Orltrar aw shies sree ae atk co 13,322,320 1,372,209} 14,349,472 1,337,040 
Putsrioasingy OW y tees bata s «3 4,239,847 277,500 3,817,181 242,688 
CEM ROE Sk GMS ee ee nc clits 2 oh tes 11,220,705 233,156; 10,632,141 343,416 
Raratwaccwax (lbs, er feces tc. ce oes 2,250,000 148,325 2,754,300 152,467 
WGC POO RICE Ny cee ee re wares sola cis Oh fe ess Ww eatin (PAI) Gee Ce rar ta 8 71,326 


*Bell’s Mining Manual. 


906. The average price of crude oil on the Petrolea Oil Exchange in the 


years named was as follows :— 


DP pediie Wy ake | Givilase:.e 6 
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907. The price of refined petroleum has in a few years undergone a con- 
siderable diminution, as the following statement taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, giving the prices as per export returns, 


shows :— 


Oe CORR nC Cait Wan 


cents. 

A cee SR ee! iy 8°8 per gallon. 
MEE a es Seat amas 9°2 a 
Aaa sr a Ameo meted fe A: 8°7 SF 
a7 os Late eS 8:7 wy 
Sea a teak ase Gur ees 7°83 ie 
PR SH te Mer Lian ee ane ce 
PIAA Sats ice, erie 7°8 oy 

MPR? ha 74 ae 
ER ar Pes Vie eran 7:0 as 
ELS eee 5'9 ie 
PAE i Fo Be Ala NRE 4°9 ae 
ie DET ee acre! 4°2 us 


*Prices took an upward turn during the first half of 1895. The price of crude oil in New 
York at the opening of the year was 95 cents ; on February Ist it was $1.04} ; on May Ist 
$1.05; April 1st, $1.144, an advance of 75 cents per barrel in twelve months and of 62 cents 


over January Ist. 
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908. The following table shows the exports of Canadian peroceuy since 
1868 :— 

Fiscan YEAR. Quantity. Value. Fiscan YEAR. Quantity. Value 

Galls. 8 Galls. $ 

ASOD: Se ne iecccha ote 46,282 0 OAL AN USS ila oor, ae eee 662 136 
LODO ee mvt aaa ee 690,553, LDF Lo Nl MLOOOre series at tees 1,422 363 
ESTO oe 4,748, 557 966,461 |f/1884.....00.ccc0 ef 327,563 7,546 
\ oy BTU ra Ee 5,753,678 1, O62, S7 OW LBS Or esl eo Sara svete 954,966 27,303 
UO TER 2 cara 7,897,054 1 SEL OOF EBB Os tags eco, aang 260, 449 30,957 
i Ray aie eps ee (2 9,355,325 NOUS LES eS (tec eb. or (ie, oh ee 310,667 11,151 
1 bo CS PIPPI OE So 2 1,276,641 QOSS AUG WEES Sores as) ssi0 3 wie 455,501 66,834 
1875 . ‘ .., 9,844 pes AGO 2 TH Oe me e's Toh Maes 110,470 18,681 
DSTO cite thee ots cere 14,804 BOOS SOO ne. es. wnutets 308, 804 15,812 
LST 4 .cie eee et 3,926,139 900,542 |} 1891....... 436,516 18,726 
LB TS ea ht ete 73,590 A cOmMMe Oo ars eee... Ue bate g 440,906 18,217 
1 Rey bs ome sites se 797,079 97, O40 Seed nie nt. gee ee 178,101 6,814 
LSBO Oe a a kee teas 10,611 PODO GRO Ogos). laa o's siete 68,740 2,722 
LOSL Meet eee 2,456 631 


909. The following table gives the figures. of domestic inspected and 


foreign imported oil since 1882, showing the total quantity of oil consumed 
in Canada during the period, from which it will be seen that there has been 
a steady increase in the consumption :— 


Canadian American 

YEAR Oil. Oil. Total. 

Galls. Galls. Galls. 
SO ec era ne eee ahs, Mase Node CCN S.Bh, eee Se Salk Oi 5,910,787 3,026,186 8,936,973 
Thoto hg wag tee eee Saee wet BE ie oly Nat SOS gh Weed Rey 6,970,550 3,088,414 | 10,058,964 
LOO gots Wists yon celcle shmee eed amit Sen Pleat Ree A SiN Se ae 7,656,011 3,148,920 |. 10,804,931 
MSN Ug mtd, MURA ALI 00 Ona Teen eA RRL Ma 7,661,617 3,813,379 | 11,474,996 
BSG AIR tre Sar ARE eka Gir at esas ata: Seg Lee 8,149,472 3,808,724 | 11,953,196 
MO Meee Fede Bushy Se ot fe UE ON oneal eal 8,243,962 | . 4,309,397 | 12,553,359 
RBS Hered kkk dae RM ae ds eae lar ee te nnn pail ae ae 9,545,895 4,493,924 | 14,039,819 
RIMS Bee cic ck, ok uo eatata Cea tuts er etiay aR ue a 9,462,834 4,723,698 | 14,186,532 
COs ts 2 Coe Pen eae sera a LA eer ae 10,121,210 5,075,650 | 15,196,860 
ES) eo AAS PD ln eM EN 8) 10,270,827 5,321,524 | 15,592,351 
CIO OR CU ep oT tt AC SR VE eo. 0 10,238,426 5,793,636 ; 16,032,062 
PRD. oo ale aes 050 et a ea rR NAO ook Subol ah eee ee 10,683,806 | 6,249,946 | 16,933,752 
kc) 2 i eRe I: Tic I OA MereMe oe eh re 6,666,323 | 17,491,673 


10,825,350 


910. Petroleum is found in several other countries of the world, but 
principally in the United States, Russia, Egypt and Burmah. 


deposits of oil are said to have been recently discovered in Peru. 


Important 
It was 


first discovered in the United States, in Pennsylvania, in 1859, and the 
total production of crude oil since then to the end of 1893 has amounted 
to 607,369,164 barrels, valued at an equal number of dollars, the states of 
Pennsylvania and New York having produced 486,000,000 barrels of that 
quantity. The total production in the United States in 1893 was 50,349,- 
228 barrels. In 1894 it was 48,527,336, showing a decrease of 1,821,892 
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barrels, compared with the production of 1893. In 1888 the exports 
amounted to 456,427,221 gallons; in 1889, 502,257,455 gallons; in 1890, 
523,295,090 gallons; in 1891, 571,119,805 gallons; in 1892, 564,896,658 
gallons; in 1893, 642,239,816 gallons, and in 1894, 730,368,626 gallons. 


911. The earliest records of production of petroleum in Russia com- 
menced in 1821, though the existence of oil was known hundreds of years 
before. The Baku oil fields, at the eastern extremity of the Caucasus 
Mountains, are the most important. The total shipments of petroleum pro- 


ducts from Baku, from 1889 to 1894, have been :— 


YEAR. Crd Oil Ta aa ae 

| Tons. Tons. 
Tere is Vey ORES hee ee oD 3 by ee Teh At Me ee RS» RS RS 67,448 985,482 
L300 eee eee Lge ens Pec oo. a ae ree Geen 104525 | 1,085,461 
i MOSOUL, 05, Ste Tes ORE RP sige tea 2) 2s Daun e Bo Sue OA ee EO PR 180,627 1,193,547 
ALS 9 Dees ic. Sete eco teras wih cts tay Me act le LINEAR pg EEN ts ele 188,229 1,269,349 
LOGS Eee tae ae oe tes Fe Lk Ret a EL yy! a Sebel a aM ir Lee Cre ie lt 196,719 | 1,385,480 
Te oP kash ec d Fe ae tay nes et Hin sf tet ok eRe BRI Aer Ae Bm RG Dn 263,301 1,162,910 


912. Production by countries is given as follows :— 


Barrels. 

NV EEIGCC NUACE RL OOS. eee yaa Silas bike ‘sonic ea aa teee ahekes 48,527,336 
PAPI SSTe aa eeuecU Ld Ug wee leth nia) c cos cles) mod teataoe aes Me hs . 33,104,126 

a SISO WET Os LOUD eet od white wala nae lp. Beso Sree 251,543 
Austria- -Hungary, TOSS: e.. UA ITED aot WG tate PEO eM Coe 816,000 
Canada, 1894.... LARRY eh min Wet arma 2 Ses poor plete ea 829,104 
Peru, POOOW EGA ti, Locke he dans aaah. Peyote Be ok eel hace! 350,000 
India, ESL Va eas EE RMT ok ses Fun Ge SS OEE OS GAT 146,107 
CERIVATIS OOD Aur eu annO salt: coke ody ote Wate eee ERs ape re eee 103,323 
Hranee. c1SOies ir) las CARER ae Mtg a Mek cc A eet By Sa ie 70,000 
SUE OWI, Tok! (UM Stents sehpae Soper 5 Sk Auta Lis 3k gi) ts Mea 48,027 
EEE GIO MUL. I ay hts SIME pay casre aisha Ae Ore ec nde SAPO Me ae at 21,000 
DT alvae PS ORRMR re iia ER ies 3s eins ule Denar Gal pete tates 8,085 
PCAC rs PICA ey ay Meee ich. Sohal e ae Ae hs MAW CoM RAO eyo 1,526 
CPA STICOUNUEIES se Min euati ath 4's Shona outs aed a Ce a ee ale 200,000 


NATURAL GAS. 


913. Natural gas has been known to exist in Canada for many years, but 
no attempt to put it to any practical use was made until July, 1885, when 
a well was sunk at Port Colborne, Ont., from which gas was utilized in the 
following August. Since then numerous wells have been sunk, but the two 
most productive gas fields, thus far discovered, are situated in Ontario, one 
in Essex County and one in Welland, the daily flow of gas in the latter 
county being 30,895,000 cubic feet. A pipe line connection has been made 
from these wells with the City of Buffalo. In Essex County, one well has 
a daily flow of 7,000,000 cubic feet, which gas is utilized in hghting the 
streets of Kingsville. Gas has also been found in small quantities in Que- 
bec and the North-west Territories. The estimated available daily flow of 
natural gas in Ontario in January, 1891 was 50,000,000 cubic feet. The 
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gross amount received from sales of natural gas in 1893 was nearly $367,000,. 
and in 1894, $313,754. 


914, Natural gas has been found in considerable quantities in the United 
States, and has been largely utilized. It is not easy for many reasons to 
give any exact figures of its consumption, but measured by the displace- 
ment of fuel and the amount actually received from the sale of gas, it 
appears that in 1893 the value of the natural gas consumed in the United 
States was $14,346,250. There has been a falling off since 1888, in which 
year—the high water mark year—the value was $22,629,825, the decrease 
in 1893 being nearly 37 per cent. There was a falling off in 1894, for 
which year the value is given at $11,000,000. 


SALT. 


915. The salt produced in the Dominion is almost all manufactured in 
the Province of Ontario, the census returns showing 19 establishments in 
Ontario out of 20 reported for the Dominion. The salt beds of western 
Ontario cover an area of about 2,000 square miles, embracing the counties. 
of Lambton and Huron, and portions of Bruce, Middlesex and Kent, and 
perhaps the whole of Essex. They were first discovered in 1865 at God- 
erich in boring for petroleum, and since that time wells have been sunk at 
Clinton, Seaforth, Brussels, Blyth, Wingham, Kincardine, Port Franks, 
Exeter, Courtright, Parkhill, Windsor and other places. In Kincardine 
the upper bed is reached at about 900 feet from the surface; in Goderich 
at 1,000 feet, in Courtright at 1,600 feet. A well drilled in Windsor in 
November, 1892, struck salt at a little over 1,127 feet. ‘The thickness of 
the bed is 40 feet. The beds are usually three in number, with an aggre- 
gate thickness of about 100 feet, and the salt is of the best quality. The 
capital invested in salt works, according to the census of 1891, was about. 
$400,000, and 250 hands were employed. 


916. The well referred to above as having been drilled at Windsor is 
worked by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Subsequently the 
company drilled a second well, finding salt at a depth of 1,127 feet. In 
each case the company drilled through 40 feet of rock salt, then encounter- 
ed rock 23 to 30 feet thick, then a second layer of salt 23 feet thick, then 
rock 5 feet thick, then 38 feet of salt. The rock salt is beautifully white in 
colour, and very free from impurities, particularly from lime, and asa result 
the company is able to turn out a very pure salt. These works have a 
capacity of about 600 barrels a day. 


917. The tctal production in’ Canada in 1890 was 43,754 tons, of the 
value of $198,897. This was an increase as compared with 1889, of 10,- 
922 tons in quantity and of $70,350 in value. In 1891 the production was 
45,021 tons, valued at $161,179, an increase of 1,267 tons, but a decrease in 
value of $37,718. In 1892 the production was 45,486 tons, valued at 
$162,041, and in 1893, 62,324 tons, valued at $195,926, an increase of 17,- 
838 in the number of tons and of $33,885 in value. In 1894 there was a 
decrease in the quantity of 5,125 tons and in value of $25,239. 
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PRODUCTION OF SALT IN CANADA, 1886-1894. 
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Value. 


227,197 
166,394 
185,460 
128,547 
198,897 
161,179 
162,041 
195,926 
170,687 


From the returns made to Mr. Blue, Director of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, the salt produced in Ontario in 1894 was 35,215 tons. 
logical Survey returns, embracing the whole of Canada, give the production 


of 1894 at 57,199 tons 
duced in the other provinces. 


returns from the manufacturers.” 


The Geo- 


This would indicate that 21,984 tons were pro- 


Mr. Blue remarks, however, “that with the 
decrease in the business there is a corresponding difficulty in procuring 


In view of this statement it is probable 


that the Geological Survey have been more successful in obtaining full 


returns. 


It is hardly likely that the other provinces produce any such 


quantity as a comparison of the figures of the Geological Survey and the 


Ontario Bureau of Mines suggests. 


The divergency suggests closer examin- 


ation on the part of the collectors of the statistics, both federal and pro- 


vincial. 


918. The exports of Canadian salt have been since 1876 as follows :— 


YEAR 
ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


Ce ee 


ee 


Ontario. 


Bush. 
870,437 
185,973 
655,131 
551,145 
488,676 
248,638 
378,968 
197,159 
181,742 
107,523 
384,283 
106,295 
131,010 
12,818 
5,540 
3,040 
4,010 
4,986 
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919. The imports of salt have been as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF SALT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION INTO CANADA, 1868-1894. 


Ware DUTIABLE. FREE. 
ENDED 30TH a eo —— —_——— 
JUNE. Quantity. | Value. — Duty. Quantity. Value. 
Tons $ $ Tons. $ 
Ol Oo Rye MaMa. Retr Ate Ean earieat FOP MMP APRN al Ls, cc se MRA 68,549 492,068 
1 Bo ih: DOU eS. te Ag cea lee Ne Some By J PRrae a 50,197 442,571 
a Ref) iyi PUNE S05 ba epee ae bad hele: 2,265 330 95,163 540,557 
U0 Nair erueeas Sap (Feil Sty 4 ae +2,090 17,882 3,732 81,462 304, 137 
I eV Mcgee Orem fice EP Bae pe BER ICAP LTA AD aie 71,357 312,251: 
LST sss ghey Sank soreness a9 (2 00e Gene ct oe ee 9-8 56,633 287,388 
URS: Wie von) Lo .rcd che MDS Reber ee A lc eu) a OS 80,495 463,275 
LS 7 By Re 9 Pere Rol. ba the Seine pA ke ME I 3°, aunt 71,822 316,439 
ESAs aR AIR OPLASE ON OF 2 ay Cie UNCED RDA oie ts NI 4 2 Ge i aM ee > 85,555 352,083 
LST ti. Poe Bee et nema Sch ahs Fi] ie SRE RE” th yt ees 86,862 348,020 
UST Bice US Oe eR Oe STI AR Reni Rb a Re me Ee ct cae 76,681 324,704 
RPV pS Mer eeerenay uae Sie ree Aare 105 1,451 230 87,143 400,924 
TSSUN Meee noe Cee Sie ote 363 3,916 730 106,357 400, 167 
Bhool Woes Sie Mn Ps G1 8 ua ea 1,294 6,355 2,254 115,820 488,278 
Abe PUA Maas Aan Ba UiUuLe I avate ee SoA i 1,840 12,318 4,151 83,092 311,489 
LSS ROL AoL at ele each an elem, 6,068 36,223 13,904 123,374 386, 144 
Posey WR eee Metyeo evar ee ee AL Pea 6,385 38,949 15,052 112,695 321,243 
LB Sian NAT IOULE Eilat esomcnser ee D199 31,726 12,263 85,786 255,719 
TBS Gee Is vee hae Bees aie tte <n h Rees 6,183 39,181 14,402 90,103 255,359 
LBS tee eee toe Watainee c e cess oa eit 5,206 35,670 12,655 101,521 285,455 
1888. . 5,255 32,136 15,042 92,083 220,975 
LSSun boo 38,968 15,563 90,424 253,009 
SOO re vin. Sere ia: iNew on aa 7,568 57,549 20,537 79,245 252,291 
1891. 7,570 59,311 21,056 97,746 321,239 
UD Ree eo teracny's hash etee Sa ee as 9,324 65,963 13,065 100,916 314,995 
BOS tee Aleit bea soe ent Aen Mee 10,689 79,838 15,306 95,788 281,462 
PCL E is lero cna faire eeaiee ee a 2 7,934 53,336 11,386 98,334 328,300 
* From April 7th. + To April 1st, 1871. 


920. The total output of salt inthe United States in 1889 was 8,005,565 


barrels, valued at $4,195,412; in 1890, 8,776,991 barrels, valued at 
$4,752,286 ; in 1891, 9,987,945 barrels, valued at $4,716,121; in 1892, 
11,698,890 barrels, valued at $5,654,915 ; in 1893, 11,435,487 barrels, 
valued at $5,717,743, and in 1894 of 11,502,975 barrels, valued at 
$5,396,956. | 


SILVER. 


921. The total production of silver in Canada in 1890 was 400,687 
ounces, valued at $420,722; in 1891 it was 414,651 ounces, valued at 
$406.233 ; in 1892, 310,651 ounces, valued at $269,489 ; in 1893, 414,975 
ounces, valued at $321,423, and in 1894, 649,586 ounces, valued at 
$409,239. | 

These figures are far behind those of 1872 and 1873 which were years 
when great activity prevailed and when one or two mines in Ontario, prin- 
cipally one called Silver Islet in Lake Superior, a mere rock whose greatest 
diameter was 75 feet, produced over three million dollars in a short time. 
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922. The following table gives the exports of silver ore during the years 
1873 to 1894, exclusive of the production of the Capelton mines :— 


YEAR YEAR 
ENDED 30TH Quantity. Value. ENDED 30TH (Juantity. Value. 
J UNE. JUNE. 
Tons $ Tons $ 
BEM EN Gaeta te Reed Renee DOO ZOU L883 tee neon es 100 14,200 
ASO Reel cere a vige ales LOST ,SSOeHIS84 5 a ee: 37 12,920 
PO Hetty oie stata eo head ee Be TST 9, O00h LSS net. ees fe ead Bal 7,539 
i boyfie: > Be ee 346 ADT GSO. || LOOOwe. areata the ts 81 25,134 
LS Oe epee tie ees, het | ilpetamacee aie aN 2 B43, 443 188 Poon waters eis es 40 24,937 
TS(OeMae a at | 691 DOs, 901, || 1883 reais ie, 5434 299,420 
STs Mee. £55 he 190 £22) 095, | TSSO eerie) 2164 168,265 
SiS ae Foye Gs | Sean A LOSS. i S90 ea ees 238 201,615 
EO) ee es ee ean a 657,000: L891 ie eS 309 238, 367 
DOSO Aree ei I eee ry os, 4D T46 U1 BO Qc ee ein era: 325 193,441 
OSI eet eee he cee 5 B45494- NT SOS ee eee 418 65,496 
SSD See tare Aes ae ater TOSI 1O: 894 20 ie eee ee * 629,655 423,707 
* Ounces. 


923. The world’s production of silver since the discovery of America by 
Columbus is estimated to be 7,829,328,054 fine ounces. 

The production has increased greatly during recent years, as the follow- 
ing table shows :— 


Ounces. 
ARctel Teen t 9 oibe es Niakhar MBS ei ak Ac 9 a i ea 93,276,000 
Teck, cos | iad acta Bid) ae ene ies VR Ch CRA 96,124,000 
Te ey OU cave ks aia eae aie ear I pe ea Noth SY, SNES NR lO 108,829,000 
TE Oe AR es a ena ai LL RM Ee ace A eet 120,214,000 
ERO Pee RaN EF, Gr, SORE, Ie iets cat ee Ne sia mba od ee Dan ol 126,095,000 
SO Temes en tee ha te A UE, RE WM TO SABER. 4 else) 000 
Ihe pa walt Rd ORD ME eames cui Site, 28 ir URES ea to tice Nae Wee rie aan 152 940,000 
SO SMe see Burr: Soe Rtn Caran e a Neg era ce ty pana ll here. oes Pe Ba 161,162,000 
Huet! | ie told ONG WEIR POD Ge AD 2 od Sam Shem Na od a 165,918,338 


Referring to this increase, Robert Barclay, Director of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, says, ‘‘ Important as the increase of silver supplies 
has been, it is not this but the changed monetary conditions in Europe 
alone that have affected its value in relation to gold. * * The yearly 
supplies are doubtless important features in the present disorganized relations 
of the two monetary metals, but formerly they varied as much as they. have 
ever done recently without causing any disturbance in their relative values. 
us * The supplies of silver have doubtless been increasing in the latter 
years quoted, but so have the supplies of gold. When we carefully examine 
the actual data in this way, it is abundantly evident that it is not the 
changes which have taken place in the supplies of the two metals that have 
led to the present divergence in their value, but that this divergence is due 
entirely to the changed monetary conditions affecting the demand for them. 
The demand for monetary purposes for the one has been increased and the 
demand for the other decreased through the demonetization of silver in 
Europe and America. 
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924. The value of silver has steadily decreased of late years as compared 
with that of gold :— 7 


From 1493 to 1520 one ounce of gold was worth 13°3 ounces of silver. 
‘6 66 . 6 


1521 “ 1544 : 2 
1545 ‘* 1580 ee if AO He 
1581 ‘* 1600 rt xf Be ry 
1601 ‘* 1620 es, iS 130 “ 
1621 ‘* 1680 ee i 14°0 co 
1681 ‘* 1740 ey iy 15°0 . 
1741 ‘* 1780 i ty 14°8 it 
1781 66 1870 66 66 15'0 66 
1871 Yis73 A at 16°0 os 
1873 66 1875 66 66 L685 66 
1876 66 66 17°8 (a4 
1877 cc “cc Mifeee? 6 
1878 Ge 66 17°96 66 
1879 a ‘ 18°39 S 
1880. Bm * 18°05 3 
1881 . ye 18°16 aH 
1882 ve ae 1319 ¥y 
1883 %; i 18°64 s 
1884 % hi 18°57 . 
1885 - te LDF 1 
1886 66 (79 20°78 66 
1887 66 66 Sy acalicy 66 
1888 a ¥ 2-99 “ 
1889 Hs Ne 22°09 sh 
1890 66 6% 19°76 66 
1891 + aid 20°92 ie 
1892 66 66 93°72 6“ 
1893 NY ye 26°49 i 
1894 ie 32°81 se 


It is estimated that about $16,600,000 worth of silver is annually used in 
the Arts and Industries. 


PHOSPHATE. 


925. Phosphate or apatite, in its purest form, contains 92°26 per cent of 
phosphate of lime, equivalent to 42°26 per cent of phosphoric acid. The 
total quantity of this mineral mined in Canada during 1890 was 31,753 
tons, valued at $361,045, which was an increase over 1889 of 765 tons in 
quantity, and of $44,383 in value. A certain number of tons, which cannot 
be estimated, should be added to the above quantity, representing the re- 
sult of desultory operations by farmers on their own lots, particularly in 
Ontario. The only two places where this mineral is worked at present are 
in Ottawa county, Quebec, and north of Kingston, Ontario, and the quan- 
tity shipped came from the two districts in the following proportions :— 
Ottawa county mines, 27,172 tons, and Ontario mines, 4,581 tons. In 
1891 the quantity produced was 23,588 tons, valued at $241,603 ; in 1892, 
11,932 tons, valued at $157,424 ; in 1893, 8,198 tons, valued at $70,942 ; 
in 1894, 7,290 tons, valued at $43,940. 


926. The following table of exports since 1878 shows the position of this 
industry during the last seventeen years. The quantity exported in 1894 
was 4,947 tons, valued at $40,400, being a decrease, as compared with 1893, 
of 6,943 tons in quantity, and in value of $92,475. The exports almost all 
go to Great Britain. It must not be forgotten that the figures of exports 
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from Quebec include a certain amount of material produced in Ontario, but 
shipped to Montreal for export, and at that port credited to the Province 
of Quebec : 


EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE, 1878-1893. 


ONTARIO. (JUEBEC. TOTAL. 
NT MRM DOU LER GIN eo. -rui au eg yh et gt eer Bens hgh A OS aot the 
JUNE. Mie as 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

Lovie hns beatae MANNIE Soe ee) 887 3,662 63,725 3,701 64,612 
BGO Ramer. hte ate 1,497 20,836 10,430 | 195,459 11,927 216,295 
TBSOn Ranma Ihe sto Padi 1,182 11,492 6,792 | 108,390 7,974 |! 119,882 
hated Ek 2728 os ee ee mmr ar 2,124 25,629 13,477 213,864 15,601 239,493 
SOD eee Pers, Sorte t eles hye 2,080 28,976 15,101 | 298,691 17,181 | 327,667 
SS Meee tse els series 220 2,400 14,258 300,316 14,478 302,716 
SBA Der cata 6.6) a ee kak 20 160 21,451 453,162 21,471 453,322 
1a oh ef VORA akon met tary 745 8,980 18,239 |) 353,308 18,984 | 362,288 
PESO tee meee icksce ts ote ecateces ae 532 6,817 25,442 425,134 25,974 | 431,951 
POO eee at ae oa 733 6,223 22,070 390,226 22,803 396,449 
SSSR fended isis ret esis 1,100 13,011 20,749 384,482 21,849 397,493 
DRO alien 5, MMR eves Sian Oe 3,190 36,381 19,968 | 328,202 23,158 | 364,583 
OOO Semen ae Hamer. tak ort 3,102 34,182 26,521 367,565 #29, (15.1) "401,827. 
i So ALS RAE se) 2 ee es AR 1,825 22,350 22,432 399,850 24,257 422,200 
SOc nes thas Pton ay 8cta Nae 1,324 11,857 15,919 368,605 17,243 380,462 
 WoG Baten Ogre naa alte ewer 2,663 18,188 9,227 114, 287 11,890 132,475 
SOS thc eee nce? ‘ 1,580 8,295 3,367 32,105 4,947 | 40,400 

"ota tueeeds 2 24,046 256,664 | 269,105 | 4,797,371 | 293,153 { 5,054,115 


* Includes 2 tons from New Brunswick, valued at $80. 


927. Since 1891 Algerian and Tunisian phosphates have come to the 
front, the result being that both the American and the Canadian phos- 
phates have been adversely affected, not because of any superiority of the 
North African phosphate in high constituent of phosphate, since Canadian 
apatite may be regarded as a most eligible material for the manufacture of 
a concentrated superphosphate, but because of propinquity to the great 
markets and consequent cheapness of freight. 


928. The world’s production of phosphates in 1891 aggregated as fol- 
lows :— 


Tons of 
2,240 pounds. 

POG AICO, vere sale 4:5 olds de Oe A eS ni 400,000 
eS EITC Rit orcs crac, 3» one cage EMO tee -2 50,000 
eNO TIN Tee deo \a°s =. 5. « + 3.9 ale, oe o's 200,000 
ROCA RAG 2 2a s <2 ee ieee a's 20,000 
GTI ANY Abia ets c\.. ss 2s Seas ae 40,000 
MIG ARG COPrOuULes)! .. ... sss csemeeeen cles 20,000 
PSs tasIN OL IVRY HOGCE, os). 0 c's hee tees ole 5 100,000 
lasted SO babes ah > fos 6. 4 3 eee eee Ss 757,000 


OAM e ere ao. is c+ 0 2 ERT Se oy he 1,587,000 
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929. The world’s consumption is given below :— 


Tons. 
Dated Kongdoms vue. aes (hae eee 300,000 
Croritany.. wie owen te ks © 2 Be ors 8 a pea 250,000 
Brencen win Coie. sac Wace e mee ae HS eee 150,000 
France (in. the raw state).ci..c1 eae cee uae 200,000 
ibelgnim: and: Ebolawd ss: le eee a oe ane 75,900 
‘Winited Statess S2.. ese een e aeee 517,000 
Other countries...... RP I aie ee. ys Pie SR a 55,000 


A Wey rea Raa RS, iD ic arti sat Seon ap eae 1,547,000 


. 930. It will be seen that the demand and the supply are nearly balanced. 
In these circumstances, only the most easily and cheaply provided phos- 
phates have a living chance in the competition. There is, however, a great 
future for phosphates. The United States are using only one-quarter of 
the quantity of fertilizers which should be employed to keep pace with the 
annual extraction of plant food from the soil. The Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. Mr. Angers, in his report for 1893, refers to the matter 
in the following terms :— 

‘‘T am informed that comparatively little or nothing has been done dur- 
ing the past year as regards the phosphate industry of this country, the 
low prices ruling in the home market and the cheap rate of production 
which has enabled the Florida supply of the raw material to be laid down 
in Europe materially tending to injure, if not destroy, the Canadian trade. 
In this connection there is a point deserving of much consideration and to 
which I desire to call marked attention, viz., the amount of phosphoric acid 
that is taken out of the soil by a cereal crop, the shipment of the greater 
part of which abroad takes this phosphoric acid with it out of the country 
instead of returning it to the soil whence it is taken. Professor H. W. 
Wiley points out the fact that 19 lbs. per acre of phosphoric acid are 
absorbed by grain, and 124 lbs. per acre are absorbed annually by the grass 
crop. This constituent element of the proper plant food, one of the chief 
essentials to all vegetable and animal life, must be restored to the soil 
unless the latter is to become entirely exhausted; and the agriculturist 
should understand that his farm is not a bank on which he can draw at 
pleasure, but a laboratory which will only do its work well when the needed 
supply of material is forthcoming. Exhaustion of this nature can only be 
- remedied by reintroducing artificially the material that has been abstracted. 
If a thorough knowledge of the need of phosphate for the soil prevailed, 
and practical application of such knowledge were more general, it would 
materially help to develop the phosphate industry of this country, and 
would lead to the manufacture of fertilizers on a large scale, while an 
extensive home market tending to a lower price for the manufactured 
article, instead of exportation of the raw material, would be the result. I 
am informed that the cereals and the grass crop of Canada extract from 
the soil annually an average of 235 million pounds of phosphoric acid, equal 
to 117,972 tons of 2,000 pounds each. Supposing one-half only of this to be 
returned to the soil in the stable manure, there is still left.a deficit of 59,000 
tons of phosphoric acid. The percentage of phosphoric acid in Canadian 
apatite is, according to evidence obtained from the leading experts in the 
trade in England, and given in a report made by Mr. Dyke, of Liverpool, 
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in his appendix to the departmental report for 1885, about 33 per cent. 
Taking this as a fair average, the requirement for the production of the 
needed quantity of phosphoric acid to be restored to the soil would be 
about 177,000 tons (of 2,000 pounds) of apatite. During the past six years 
the apatite raised averaged 25,500 tons, of which 24,000 tons have been 
exported ; so that we have been supplying ourselves with 500 tons of 
phosphoric acid against 59,000 needed to keep the constituent elements of 
plant food to the proper standard. What I mainly desire to impress upon 
the agricultural community is the necessity of bringing up their farms to 
the normal condition of fertility, and to give at the same time thereby a 
much needed impetus to the manufacture of fertilizers and the mining of 
phosphate. To sum up, the whole art of farming consists in supplying the 
nutritious elements of plants in the form most favourable for absorption 
and assimilation. As ordinary manure does not always contain the two 
most important inorganic elements of plant food, phosphoric acid and 
potash, in sufficient quantity for plant use, the needs of mankind demand 
the employment of artificial fertilizers along with or as a substitute for 
farmyard manure. A demand for the materials from which these could be 
manufactured would at once materially aid the now almost abandoned 
phosphate mining of this country. 

‘Inquiries were made of iny department, early in the year, regarding 
the question of rendering natural phosphate soluble in an economical 
manner through calcination. It was stated that in France and Belgium 
apatite had been treated in the same way as limestone for the manufacture 
of lime, the crude material being baked in an oven, then powdered and 
mixed with soil with which it at once became incorporated. 

‘“‘T had the subject at once referred to the chemist at the Experimental 
Farm, and his report forms an appendix herewith. . 

‘The experiments appear to show that the solubility of this valuable 
natural fertilizer is not materially increased through calcination. The 
finely ground phosphate is soluble only to a slight degree in water, and in 
the soil the process is extremely slow, but further experiments are now in 
progress with the hope of obtaining results which will be of practical benefit 
to the agricultural community.” 


ASBESTUS. 


931. There is provably no mining industry in Canada that has shown 
such marked progress as that of the peculiar material called asbestus. The 
mineral which is produced in Canada ‘under this head is in reality not 
asbestus proper, but a form of serpentine called chrysotile. It occurs in 
veins in certain portions of the great belt of serpentine rocks of the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. In the Laurentian rocks of certain areas the variety 
actinolite sometimes forms hilly masses of considerable size, which answers 
well for cements, paints, etc., though not found to answer for the manufac- 
ture of millboards and the finer qualities of steam packing. 

The Eastern Townships’ asbestus is shipped in large quantities to Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Holland and the United States. 


932. The true value of the mineral was not at first recognized, and in the 
first year of mining operations (1878) only 50 tons were disposed of. The 
33 | 
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mining, though prosecuted now for a dozen years, is practically confined to 
two small areas about four miles apart. The first, and as yet the most 
important of these, is‘-a small mound near the Thetford station, which rises 
about 80 or 90 feet. Employed in this industry are 40 boilers, with a 
capacity of 1,825 horse-power, and about 2,000 men. The value of the 
plant is estimated at $335,000. 


933. The following table made up from returns furnished by the pro- 
ducers, gives the quantity and value of shipments from 1879 to 1887, after 
which the amount of production is given. It is believed, however, that, in 
some of the earlier years, the output was sometimes given instead of the 
quantity shipped, and, according to returns of shipments made by the 
Quebec Central Railway, the aggregate quantity is too high :— 


SHIPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF ASBESTUS IN CANADA, 1879 TO 1894. 


YEAR. Quantity.| Value. YEAR. Quantity.| Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 

TOO Ree Pera oe pes 300 TOB0O FN SISS Tk... oh A) oe be 4,619 226,976 
B Bote) UW ac enrse aa AYRE ty UNA b 380 DEM OO TMCS oo) Fees trace 4,404 224,007 
Boo) Be ee ee eda Rape en 540 DO LOU! WLS OE © A cc et Mer ce 6,113 426,554 
Wo LoD keg ay adie aes a 810 HZ,000 iT S90.2 So. as Lease 9,860 | 1,260,240 
LSSO Me apa an acess 955 OSSFOO SOLA Wa. Heuenee ee 9,279 999,87 
SSA 6 EOS Be Use 21t 2 1,141 OOO Te | SOD. ten Ve oe Be eet 6,082 390,462 
i hosed MIWA IR ah Ronda 2,440 142,441 | pl SOS na Pa ee te We at eee 6,331 310,156 
USS0c ee eit noten oe ea. 3,458 ZUG 2D LM ib SOG Notre ee eae es 7,630 420,825 


934. In the Thetford, Black Lake, Coleraine and Danville districts, in 
the Eastern Townships, there were 16 companies at work, while two com- 
panies were at work in Ottawa County. The exports of asbestus in 1892 
amounted to 7,316 tons, valued at $514,412 ; in 1893 to 5,898 tons, valued 
at $396,718, and in 1894 to 6,229, valued at $339,756. 


GYPSUM. 


935. Gypsum is at present worked only in Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, though deposits of a certain quality have been found in 
Manitoba and the Territories. Gypsum is one of the oldest worked of any 
of the deposits of the country. In 1701, large quantities of it were mined 
by the French in St. John (New Brunswick) and transported to Port Royal 
(now Annapolis Royal) where it was used in connection with the building 
operations then being carried on there. Nearly one half of the production 
of 1894 is credited to Nova Scotia. Of the exports of crude gypsum, nearly 
80 per cent goes from Nova Scotia ; the market for it is almost altogether in 
the United States. From the following table it will be seen that the greater 
part of the production is exported in a crude state :— 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE GYPSUM, 1886-1894. 


PRODUCTION. Exports. 
YEAR. | MC 
(Juantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 
OSG, eee ee ee os er PE Pg toc aot aed 162,000 178,742 107,237 114,736 
Mote ec acne. CREE REMOTE: «0 Suse ECT eke toa 154,008 157,277 148,533 166,514 
Inet Stes + 3c taht co ERE E>. is, SAR RD CSTR 175,887 179,393 124,515 133,238 
TOTO ia a le AT ol UN veka scat 213,273 205,108 176,875 189,491 
SOO RIE ee) oa ne hanes 226,509 194,033 175, 111 193,899 
WS QUA ys is sien ak et ne Ae Fagin eee 203,605 206,251 172,496 184,977 
oI IE URS. no Gt ot ALA Ree aah, 241,048 241,127 175,518 194,304 
SOS eG ee Re Ree EE eons sake a Lae 192,568 196,150 176,489 178,979 
HIS OA RAVE LCE SAPO RA ee arene es 48 223,631 202,031 162,412 160,082 


BUILDING STONE. 


936. The production of building stone in Canada during the past eight 
years has, as far as known, been :— 


cae Cubic yards. Vatue. 
LSSH.5e2 ose, Oe a OA rey AR pr oA pt ny eA ES aman AN ae 165,777 $642,509 
TOCheert SERS poet OSE EMRE ARA ACN ck BASE MEE Bho Rea Pa Rett Cit Sk 262,592 552,267 
A pote ola bc. E ahaha ee eh SP Re Eats eR et Ara cae 411,570 641,712 
) SS a ey pie: sheets. inh! phat se ahr eta vince g Reuter Aaah ares 341,337 913,691 
LS OO Supra. tenes as « NA Asa ee Aa eh Iv thea wes ner ert oh 382,563 964,783 
BRR NE cit) u..  caccaig they le Aaa aia a ma eg he Segre Serna s sant 187,685 708,702 
LSO2 Arann) toca aun Sei pue ig. thee man nd re ate e 219,747 608,301 
URW Piss She bo Nee tae Pag PR amy ee Uae a edt A alee ards 220,000 609,827 
Be ao Ra te OS oo RA CS A A aaa) SESS GN ge in Sp ane * 1,200,000 


*Kstimated. 


The above figures are from actual returns, and are supposed to represent 
about four-fifths of the total production. 

There is not space in a work of this kind to take up all the minor min- 
eral productions in detail. The table, at the commencement of the chapter, 
of mineral productions in 1891, 1892, 1993 and 1894 will be some guide to 
their annual value. 


MINING LAWS. 


937. A brief resumé of the mining laws of the Dominion of Canada and 
-of the several provinces is here given. 


/ 
938. Under the Union Act of 1867, mines and minerals were placed 
under the care of the Provincial Governments. 
334 
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In consequence of the purchase of the North-west from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the Federal Goverment became directly interested in mines and 
minerals. 

The mining laws of Canada are, therefore, to be found in the statutes of 
the respective legislatures of the Provinces and of the Parliament of Canada. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia have 
statutes dealing with mining. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


939. In Nova Scotia the Province does not part with its mineral lands, 
excepting by granting leases for the term of 40 years for mining areas for 
gold and silver and 20 years for all other mining areas. 

The mining areas for gold, or gold and silver, are 250 feet in length and 
150 in width, the lesser length being along the lodes. Applications for 
leases of areas are to be made in writing to the Deputy Commissioner for 
the districts in which the areas are situated, accompanied by a payment of 
$2 for each area of which up to 100 can be obtained by any one applicant, 
such payment being considered the annual payment in advance for the first 
year’s lease. 40 days’ labour is required in each year for each area, On all 
leases of gold or gold and silver mines and prospective licenses the Provincial 
Government reserves a royalty of two per cent upon the gross amount of 
gold and silver mined, or thirty-eight cents for each ounce of smelted gold. 
The leases are deemed personal property and can be transferred. 

In the case of mines other than gold and silver, the Commissioner of 
Mines, on application, grants licenses to search, good for 18 months. These 
licenses entitle the holders to enter upon any lands covered thereby, and 
dig and explore for minerals held by the Crown for the benefit of the people 
of Nova Scotia, viz., for tin, lead, copper, coal, iron and _ precious stones, 
and any other minerals reserved by the legislature. Applications for 
licenses must be accompanied by payment of $30. <A license to search may 
cover any single tract of ground not exceeding five miles in extent and not 
exceeding 24 miles in length. 

A lease (for which $50 must be paid) for the purpose of mining coal or 
iron may cover any single tract of ground not exceeding one square mile in 
extent and not exceeding two miles in length. For the purpose of mining 
copper or lead a lease may cover one square mile in extent, and one mile in 
length, and for the purpose of mining tin or precious stones, one quarter of 
a square mile in extent and one-half of a mile in length. 

These leases are not transferable without the consent of the Governor-in- 
Council. Leases may be surrendered at any time on prescribed conditions. 

The sum of $30 a year in advance must be paid by the lesseee for each 
square mile or fraction of a square mile leased, default in payment working 
forfeiture at the end of 12 months. 

All ores and minerals, other than gold or gold and silver, mined are sub- 
ject to the following royalties : 

Coal.—10 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of coal sold or removed from the 
mine or used in the manufacture of coke—royalty not demanded on coal used 
by the workmen or in any mining operations in and around the mine. 

Copper.—4 cents upon every unit; that is upon every one per cent of 
copper contained in each and every ton of 2,352 pounds of copper ore sold 
or smelted. 
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Lead.—Two cents upon every unit. 

Iron.—Five cents on every ton of 2,240 pounds of ore sold or smelted. 

Tim and precious stones and any other minerals that may be reserved ; 
5 per cent on their values. 

The Governor General-in-Council has power to Hower the rates of royalty 
above stated on iron, copper, lead, tin and precious stones, on being satis- 
fied that the owners of such leased minerals have commenced effective 
mining operations. The leases of coal mines contain a proviso that royalties 
on coal may be increased, diminished or otherwise changed by the Legis- 
lature. All leases of mines, other than gold or gold and silver, in the 
province are renewable for a second and a third term of 20 years each. 


940. The mining laws of New Brunswick are very similar to those of 
Nova Scotia. The royalty on gold and gold and silver mined is 24 per 
cent on the gross amount mined. 


QUEBEC. 


The mining laws of the Province of Quebec provide that mining rights 
are property separate from the soil covering mines and minerals, unless the 
proprietor of the surface has purchased from the Crown, as a mining con- 
cession or otherwise, the underground properties. 

Mining concessions are divided into three classes :— 

1. In unsurveyed territory (a) the first class contains 400 acres, (6) the 
second, 200 acres, and (c) the third, 100 acres. 

2. In surveyed townships the three classes respectively comprise one, 
two and four lots. 

All lands supposed to contain mines or ores belonging to the Crown 
may be acquired from the Commissioner of Crown Lands (a) as a mining 
concession by purchase, or (4) be occupied and worked under a mining 
license. 

No sale of mining concessions containing more than 400 acres in super- 
ficies can be made by the Commissioner to the same person. The Governor- 
in-Council may, however, grant a larger extent of territory up to 1,000 
acres under special circumstances. 

The rates charged and to be paid in full at the time of the purchase are 
$5 and $10 per acre for mining lands containing the superior metals* ; the 
first-named price being for lands situated more than ]2 miles and the last- 
named for lands situated less than 12 miles from the railway. 

If containing the inferior metals, $2 and $4, according to distance from 
railway. 

Unless stipulated to the contrary in the letters patent in concessions for 
the mining of superior metals, the purchaser has the right to mine for all 
metals found therein ; in concessions for the mining of the inferior metals, 
those only may be mined for. 

Mining lands are sold on the express condition that the purchaser shall 
commence bona fide to mine within two years from the date of purchase, 
and shall spend not less than $500 if mining for the superior metals; and 


*The superior metals include the ores of gold, silver, lead, copper, nickel, graphite, 
asbestos, mica and phosphate of hme. The wor ds inferior metals include all other minerals 
and ores. 
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not less than $200, if for inferior metals. In default, cancellation of sale 
of the mining land. 

(6) Licenses may be obtained from the Commissioner on the following 
terms :—Application for an exploration and prospecting license, if the mine 
is on private land, $2 for’every 100 acres or fraction of 100 ; if the mine is 
on Crown Lands (1) in surveyed territory $5 for every 100 acres, and (2) 
in unsurveyed territory $5 for each square mile, the license to be valid for 
three months and renewable. The holder of such license may afterwards. 
purchase the mine, paying the prices mentioned. 

Licenses for mining are of two kinds. Private lands’ licenses where the 
mining rights belong to the Crown, and Public lands’ licenses. These 
licenses are granted on payment of a fee of $5, and an annual rental of $1 
per acre. ach license is granted for 200 acres or less but not for more ; 
is valid for one year and is renewable on the same terms as those on which 
it was originally granted. The Governor-in-Council may at any time 
require the payment of the royalty in lieu of fees for a mining license and 
the annual rental—such royalties, unless otherwise determined by letters 
patent or other title from the Crown, being fixed at a rate not to exceed 
three per cent of the value at the mine of the mineral extracted after 
deducting the cost of mining it. 


ONTARIO. 


942. The Mining Act of Ontario provides for the abolition of all royalties 
imposed upon ores or minerals within the provinces prior to the 4th day 
of May, 1891. Reservations of gold and silver mines contained in any 
patent issued prior to the above date are made void, and all such mines in 
and upon such lands are deemed to have been granted in fee simple and to 
have passed with the lands, excepting as to lands patented under the Free 
Grants and Homestead Act, Revised Statutes, Ontario, 1887. 

All ores and minerals mined on lands located, sold, granted or leased by 
the Crown on and after the 4th day of May, 1891, are made subject to a 
royalty to the Crown. The royalties imposed being (a) on silver nickel or 
nickel and copper and iron, two per cent ; (0) on all other ores such royalty 
as may be from time to time imposed by the Governor-in-Council, not 
exceeding two per cent, such royalties to be calculated upon the value at 
the mine after deducting cost of labour, explosives and raising the ore to 
the surface. Royalties are not to be imposed or collected until after seven 
years from the date of the patent or lease. ; 

Any person may explore for mines and minerals on any Crown land not 
staked out or occupied. Crown lands supposed to contain ores or minerals 
may be sold as mining lands, or may, when situated within a mining 
division, be worked as mining claims under miner’s license, such lands 
when situated in unsurveyed territory or in townships surveyed into sections 
or lots must be sold in blocks to be called mining locations. 

Mining locations in the unsurveyed territory bordering on Lake Superior 
and Huron on the north, and north of French River and the River 
Matta v~ are required to be of rectangular shape, containing 40 acres and 
320 acres. When in the surveyed townships of this region, the mining 
location must contain 40 acres. These mining locations are sold as follows: 
if in a surveyed township and within 6 miles of a railway, $3 per acre. 
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If beyond 6 miles, $2.50. If in unsurveyed, $2.50 and $2, according to 
distance from railway. All these mining locations revert to the Crown in 
default of the expenditure in actual mining operations of $4 per acre during 
the first seven years, when the area exceeds 160 acres, and of $5 per acre 
in case the area is less than 160 acres. 

In addition to granting mining lands in fee simple the province also 
grants leases of such lands for a term of 10 years renewable for a second 
like term. The rental, unless specially provided for, is $1 per acre for the 
first year and 25 cents per acre per annum for subsequent years in the lands 
situated in Algoma and that part of Nipissing district north of the French 
River and the River Mattawa, and 60 cents the first year and thereafter 
15 cents per annum for land situated elsewhere. These leases are all 
renewable after the second term by further terms of 20 years. 

Miners’ licenses are granted for one year on payment of $10, renewable 
for another year on payment of a like fee. 

The Legislature of Ontario created a Bureau of Mines in 1891. Mr. 
Archibald Blue was made director, and he has issued several valuable 
reports, the latest to hand being that for 1893. 


DOMINION. 


943. The Dominion Government have provided regulations for the dis- 
posal of coal lands, the property of the Dominion in Manitoba, the North- 
west Territories and British Columbia. 

Lands containing anthracite coal may be sold at an upset price of $20 
per acre cash, and coal other than anthracite at an upset price of $10 per 
acre cash. Not more than 320 acres can be sold to one applicant. The 
Minister of the Interior has power to grant permission to prospect for coal 
for a period of 60 days, such permission to cover an area of 320 acres. 

The regulations governing the disposal of mineral lands other than coal 
apply to Manitoba and the North-west Territories, and relate to Dominion 
lands containing gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, iron, or other 
mineral deposit of economic value. 

No mining claim or mining location is granted until actual aiscovery of 
the deposit within the limits of the location or claim. 

A location for mining, except for iron, on veins, lodes or ledges of quartz 
or other rock in place must not be of larger dimensions than 1,500 feet in 
length and 600 in breadth. After marking out the ground in the manner 
prescribed, the claimant must, within 60 days thereafter, file with the 
agent of the Dominion Lands office for the district, a sworn declaration 
setting forth the circumstances of his discovery and describing the locality 
and dimensions of his claim, paying in the sum of $5 as an entry fee. He 
obtains from the agent a receipt, which is his authority to enter into pos- 
session on the location for the next five years, and to take and dispose of 
any mineral deposit contained therein, provided that during each of the 
five years he expends in actual mining operations at least $100; which fact 
being sufficiently proved to the agent of Dominion Lands, and a fee of $5 
in each year being paid, shall entitle the miner to work the location for 
another year. At any time before the expiry of the five years the claimant 
is entitled, on proof of having expended at least $500 in operations, to pur- 
chase the location at the rate of $5 per acre cash, and the further deposit 
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with the agent of $50 to cover the cost of survey. Forfeiture is evoked by 
non-compliance during the five years with the regulations respecting annual 
expenditure. 

A location for the mining of iron must not be more than 160 acres in 
extent. 

In the case of placer claims the size is as under :— 

For bar diggings a strip of land 100 feet wide at high water mark and 
thence extending into the river to its lowest water level. 

For dry diggings and bench claims 100 feet square. Creek and river 
claims are 100 feet long and extend in width from base to base of the hill 
or bench on each side. 

If any person (or persons) discovers a new mine and establishes the fact 
to the satisfaction of the agent, claims of the following size in dry, bar, 
bench, creek or hill diggings are allowed. 

To one discoverer, 300 feet in length, to a party of two, 600 feet, of 
three, 800, and of 4, 1,000 feet. (See also paragraph 169, sub-section 10). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


944. The Mining Laws of British Columbia provide, with respect to coal 
mining, that a prospector for coal or petroleum on leased Crown lands in 
which the minerals are reserved, before obtaining a license, shall place a 
post at one angle of the land with his name and the initials of the angle, 
and shall post a notice of his application on the land and on the Govern- 
ment office of the district for 30 days, and shall advertise it in the British 
Columbia Gazette, and some local newspaper for 40 days. 

Security for damages must be given if the Crown lands in question have 
been leased or are covered by a timber license. 

After the expiration of the 30 days, and within two months from the 
application in the Gazette, an application in duplicate (with a plan) must 
be sent to the Assistant Commissioner of Land and Works for a prospect- 
ing license for not more than one year, when the Chief Commissioner may 
grant the license. Such lands must be in one rectangular block with sides 
running north, south, east and west, of an area not exceeding 640 acres. 

The license shall cease at its expiration, and a new license may be granted 
to a new applicant. 

On proving that he has bond fide explored for coal during the year he 
shall be entitled to an extension for a second year on payment of $50 and 
a further extension for a third year may be granted. License holders of 
adjoining lands, not exceeding ten, may work in partnership, when they 
need not prospect separately provided the Chief Commissioner is satisfied 
with the prospecting done on the land of one of them. 

The licensee may use the timber and stone on the land for the purpose of 
buildings on the land. Dispute as to right of title shall be decided in the 
County Court. No transfer for a prospecting license may be made without 
written notice to the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works. 

The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may grant to a prospecting licensee 
a lease for five years at a rent of 10 cents on proof that he has discovered 
coal on the land ; and if during this time, or 3 months thereafter, he can 
show that he has continuously and vigorously carried on coal-mining he 
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shall be entitled to purchase the land at $5 an acre, in one payment, at time 
of sale. 

Before the lease is issued a survey must have been made by the applicant; 
besides the 10 cents’ rent a royalty of 5 cents a ton on coal, and one cent a 
barrel on petroleum must be paid; the lessee must be bound to carry on 
coal-mining continuously. Any number of persons, not exceeding ten, may 
work in partnership on adjoining lands, when it shall not be necessary to 
work each leasehold separately, provided work on one is done to the satis- 
faction of the Chief Commissioner. 

(Cons. Act, 1888, Chap. 88, and amending Acts, 1890, Chap. 32, 1892, 
Chap. 31, and 1895, Chap. 37.) 

Proprietors of coal mines may acquire such portion of any Crown Lands, 
or lands held under pre-emption or Crown grants or lease or license, as may 
be necessary for a right of way to the sea shore, a river or public highway, 
together with a block not exceeding 5 acres on the shore, river or highway. 
Minerals are not to be conferred by the conveyance without the consent of 
the granter. Compensation shall be paid by agreement or arbitration. 
(Cons. Acts, 1888, Chap. 83, and amending Act, 1890, Chap. 32.) 


945, Regulation of Coal Mines.—No boy under twelve, no woman or 
girl of any age and no Chinaman shall be employed under ground in coal 
mines. 

Boys from thirteen to fourteen shall only be employed under ground in 
exceptional circumstances to be allowed by the Minister of Mines. 

There are various other regulations as to the employment of young 
persons. 

No wages shall be paid to employees of a coal mine in a public house or 
contiguous office or place. 

Coal getters must be paid by weight, unless exception is allowed by the 
Minister of Mines ; and a check weigher may be appointed by them. 

There are a number of regulations to secure safety. (Cons. Acts, 1888, 
Chap. 84; amending Acts, 1880, Chap. 33; 1894, Chap. 5; and 1895, 
Chap. 38). 


946. Mining, other than Coal.—Persons over 18 years of age and joint 
stock companies may become “Free Miners” on taking out certificates 
(which are not transferable) for one or more years, on payment of $5 a 
year. 

Every person or joint stock company mining (except for coal) must take 
out a free miner’s certificate, under penalty of $25. Owners and contractors 
shall pay the free miners’ fees of their employees, deducting amount from 
them and giving a list to the Mining Recorder, under penalty of $100. 

No person unless he has an unexpired free miner’s certificate can hold 
any mineral claim, minerals or mining property. 

Free miners may prospect and mine (except for coal) upon any Crown 
lands or lands where mineralsare reserved to the Crown ; provided they may 
not locate or mine on land uncovered by hydraulic mining works for six 
months ; and provided they must give security for damages to any occupier. 

‘Free miners may cut timber necessary for their mining upon Crown lands, 
even if covered by timber, lease or reserved; and they may kill game for 
their own use at any time. 
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A free miner may locate a mineral claim measuring 1,500 feet square as 
nearly rectangular as possible, marking it by two posts, 1 and 2, on the line 
of the vein not more than 1,500 feet apart. On No. 1 post, shall be written 
the names of the locator and the claim, the date, the compass bearing of 
No. 2 post and the number of feet (of the 1,500) lying to the right and left 
respectively of this line ; these particulars are to be furnished also to the 
Mining Recorder. He must mark the line by blazing or post-planting, 
and place a post where he discovered rock “in place,” and as near as 
possible to the four corners of the claim. He is entitled to all minerals 
within the claim. The claim is not to be recorded without an affidavit 
that mineral has been found ‘“‘in place” on the claim. <A location made on 
Sunday or a holiday is not valid. Where from the nature of the ground 
the location cannot be thus marked, posts may be set as near as possible 
and the direction and distance recorded. The free miner shall record his 
claim with the Mining Recorder within 15 days, if his office is within 10 
miles, with an additional day for every additional 10 miles. A claim recorded 
by error in the wrong district may be recorded anew in the right district 
with the original date. If left in the Recorder’s absence the applicant is 
entitled to a record of that date. The claim may be held from year to 
year on a certificate by the Gold Commissioner or Minning Recorder, that 
work has been done on it to the value of $100. A free miner or partners 
having adjoining claims may work them together, and may obtain certifi- 
cates for all the claims for sufficient work done on one. A free miner may, 
in lieu of work, pay $100 to the Mining Recorder. Disputes as to titles 
are determined by priority. 

No free miner can hold (except by purchase) more than one claim on 
the same vein or lode, but he may hold by location a claim on any separate 
vein or lode. He may abandon his claim by notice in writing to the Recor- 
dec and may remove his machinery and extracted ore ; he cannot re-locate 
the same claim (or one which he has not recorded in time) without written 
permission from the Gold Commissioner. 

Lodes discovered in a tunnel to develop a lode may be marked out as a 
mineral claim and recorded by the owner. The interest of a free miner in 
his claim is deemed a chattel interest. 

The lawful owner of a mineral claim is entitled to a Crown grant on 
payment of $500 to the Government and after having obtained a certificate 
of improvements from the Gold Commissioner. With a certificate of im- 
provement the owner need not take out a free miner’s certificate, or work 
on the claim to hold it. 

With a certificate of improvement the owner of a claim outside the rail- 
way belt is entitled to a Crown grant, and inside the railway belt on pay- 
ment of $5 an acre to the Mining Recorder. 

The claim for the grant must be made within three months. The issue 
of the grant does not invalidate any previous lien. The grant covers all 
minerals, except coal. 

Conveyances, mortgages &c., of mineral claims shall be recorded or shall 
not be good against third parties, and transfers must be in writing. A free 
miner’s claim shall not be open for location during his last illness, nor for 
twelve months after his death. The Gold Commissioner administers a 
miner’s estate. 
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A mill site may be located by a free miner, not over five acres in extent, 
on occupied and unreserved \Crown lands not known to contain minerals. 
He may obtain a lease for one year, during its continuance on proof of hav- 
ing expended $500 on machinery, and shall be entitled to a Crown grant for 
$5 an acre. ‘This applies to former leases also ; minerals are not included 
in the grant. 

Tunnels or drains may be run by a free miner to work his claim by 
license from the Gold Commissioner. Water rights may be granted to him 
by the Gold Commissioner, and must be recorded, rights of miners working 
on the streams being safe. He may not sell the water, and the grant shall 
cease when the mine is no longer worked. Work must be begun within 6 
months and there must be no waste of water, and an outlet must be pro- 
vided for superfluous water. 

Mining partnerships and limited liability companies are regulated by a 
number of clauses. 

The duties of Mining Recorders and Gold Commissioners are fully laid 
down. Free miners may elect by a two-thirds vote a Recorder, where there 
is none. 

County courts have mining jurisdiction which is fully provided for. 

Any person contravening the Act or refusing to obey the lawful order of 
a Gold Commissioner or Judge is liable to a fine of $250 or three months 
imprisonmen t. 

An annual tax of 25 cents an acre is payabie on every claim held under 
Crown grant. This tax shall be remitted on proof that the sum of $200 
has been expended on the claim within the year. 

Mines and moneys invested in them are not exempt from provincial tax- 
ation. 

The Lieutenant Governor. in-Council may make orders to carry out the 
Act. 

(Cons. Act 1888, Chap. 82, and amending Acts, 1889, Chap. 16 (repealed) ; 
1890, Chap. 32 (repealed); 1891, Chap. 25; 1892, Chap. 32; 1893, Chap. 
29; 1894, Chap. 32, and 1895, Chap. 39.) 


947. Placer Mining Act.—Every free miner holding a certificate may 
mine for gold or other precious metals on any land, except Government 
reserves for town sites, lands occupied by buildings, curtilages and orchards, 
or for placer mining, or Indian reserves; he must give security for 
damages. 

He may locate a placer claim on each separate creek, ravine or hill, but 
not more than two in the same locality, and only one a creek claim, but he 
may hold any number for purchase. A creek claim shall be 100 feet long, 
and in width, from base to’ base of the hills ; a bar diggings claim shall be 
a strip 100 feet long, and in width, from high water mark to the lowest 
water level; a dry diggings claim shall be 100 feet square. Discoverers of 
new mines shall be allowed: If one, a claim 300 feet long; if a party of 
two, 600 feet; if three, 800 feet ; if four, 1,000 feet ; if more than four, 
ordinary claims. 

Placer claims shall be as nearly rectangular as possible. Posts shall be 
placed at the corners, and the initial post shall bear names and description. 
Locations on Sundays and holidays shall not be invalid. Placer claims 
must be recorded with the Mining Recorder. The removal of posts entails 
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forfeiture. Records of placer claims may be renewed on payment of the 
fees, $250 a year. 

A placer claim gives no right to a vein or lode unless the ground is 
located and recorded as a mineral claim. 

A placer claim must be worked continuously by the holder or his 
employee, and shall be held abandoned and forfeited if unworked for 72 
hours, except for reasonable cause, satisfying the Gold Commissioner. A 
year’s leave of absence mav be given if the sum of $100 has been expended 
without reasonable return, or if all holders of the set of claims sign the 
application. 

Provisions as to tunnels and drains, water rights, partnerships, mining 
recorders, gold commissioners, county courts, penalties, paying free miners’ 
fees for employees, are much the same as those regarding mineral claims. 

Provisions are made for ‘“ bed-rock flumes.” 

Free miners may obtain a lease of placer-mining ground for ten years, 
as follows :—Dry “diggings, ten acres; bar diggings, half a mile along high 
water mark ; creek diggings, on abandoned or unworked creeks, half a mile 
in length ; feneh lands, for hydraulic workings, eighty acres, but not to 
exceed 500 yards in length. The lease may be renewed. The ground must 
not be already occupied (without consent of occupiers) nor immediately 
available for agricultural purposes; and only placer-mining must be 
carried on. 

Water may be granted by the Gold Commissioner for hydraulic workings 
on bench lands. 

Leases may be granted for twenty years of the bed of the river for dr edg- 
ing for a distance not over five miles. 

(Act, 1891, Chap. 26, and amending Acts, 1894, aL 33, and 1895, 
Chap. 40). 


948. Development of Quartz Mines.—An expenditure of $64,000 was 
authorized in 1888 in the erection of crushing, chlorinating and smelting 
works, to enable miners to develop quartz ledges. Bonuses of sums of 
money, not exceeding $12,000 each, nor $36,000 in whole, may be granted 
to assist quartz mines partly developed. Moneys may also be granted, 
secured by a first mortgage, to be paid within five years. There must be 
an audit showing solvency before any bonus or guarantee. 

(Cons. Act, 1888, and amending Act, 1889, Chap. 17). 

Counting the consolidated Acts of 1888, and subsequent amending Acts 
to 1895, there are twenty-one British Columbia Acts relat.ng to mining, 
without reckoning several special Acts concerning hydraulic mining com- 
panies. 


949. A Bureau of Mines has been established in 1895, under the Minister 
of Mines, with a Provincial Mineralogist, whose duty it is to collect infor- 
mation relating to the mining industry, ard publish it. Besides a museum 
there are to be lecture rooms, an assay office and laboratory, where assays 
and tests may be made according to a schedule of fees. Arrangements may 
be made for giving instructions to prospectors, and others, and societies of 
arts, and other societies, may affiliate with the Mining Bureau for the 
mstruction and examination of students. 
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950. The legal weights and measures of Canada are tne Imperial yard, 
_ Imperial pound avoirdupois, Imperial gallon (of 277:27384 cubic inches), 
and the Imperial bushel. The Imperial gallon is equal to 454174 litres, 
while the wine gallon, used in the United States, is equal to 3'785 litres. 


By Act 42nd Vic. (1879), Chap. 16, it was provided: That in contracts 
for sale and delivery of any of the undermentioned articles, the bushel 
should be determined by weighing, unless a bushel measure be specially 
agreed upon, the weight equivalent to a bushel being as follows :— 
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By the same Act the British hundredweight of 112 pounds and the ton 
of 2,240 pounds were abolished, and the hundredweight was declared to 
be 100 pounds, and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, thus assimilating the 
weights of Canada and the United States. 
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951. The returns of values of imports and exports are those supplied in 
entries at the Customs, where imports must be entered for duty at their 
fair market value as for home consumption in the country of purchase. 
The recorded values of imports are determined by aggregating the total 
amounts as stated in the entries, free and for duty, of the goods imported into 
Canada. Such recorded values are arrived at in a similar way, in the case 
of exports, by aggregating the values as given in the entries of goods for 
exportation. The quantities of goods imported are ascertained as follows : 
(a) by examination of the invoices of such goods; (6) by examining a certain 
number of cases or packages in each importation ; (c) in the case of wines 
and liquors, by gauging, and in the case of strong liquors, about the strength 
of proof or of greater strength, the recorded quantity is determined by the 
result as ascertained after testing by Syke’s hydrometer ; (d) by weighing 
or counting certain goods bearing specific duties. The country of origin of 
imports is the country of purchase or whence shipment was made to Cana- 
da; the country of destination is that to which shipment is made. Thus 
Canadian wheat purchased by New York dealers, shipped to and entered in 
bond at New York, and thence exported to Great Britain, would appear only 
as exported from Canada to the United States. The only Canadian port 
where transit trade is recorded is Montreal, such trade comprising chiefly 
goods received from the United States and transhipped to other countries by 
the St. Lawrence route. Transit trade is not included in the general trace, 
which comprises all other imports into and exports from Canada. The term 
“special trade” in Canada is applied to imports from Newfoundland which 
are exempt from duties leviable on similar goods from other countries. 

The accuracy of the statistical results may at times be affected by 
fraudulent misdescription or undervaluation by importers, and by the adop- 
tion of ‘sight entries,” which, under the Customs Act, may be passed 
when importers declare on oath that, for want of full information, they 
cannot make a perfect entry. In such circumstances the goods may be 
landed, examined, and (a sum being deposited sufficient, in the collector’s 
opinion, to pay the duty) delivered to the importer. A time is fixed within 
which a perfect entry should be made, but when this time is elapsed the 
deposit is held as payment of the duty, and the provisional valuation, which 
may be only approximate, is not corrected. Statistics of exports may be 
affected in two ways: large quantities of goods are shipped at remote points 
where no officer is stationed, and the prescribed entry outwards is not un- 
frequently neglected, while, on the other hand, it may happen, by the 
mistake of officers or of carriers’ agents, that exports already entered out- 
wards at the inland port of shipment are recorded also at the point of exit 
from Canada. 


952. The following tables give the value of the imports and exports and 
of the aggregate trade in each year since Confederation, also the excess of 
imports over exports, or otherwise, the value of the several branches of 
trade per head of population, and the amount of duty collected, for the 
same period. 
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953. The next table gives the total imports from, and exports of Canada 
to the United Kingdom, other British possessions and foreign countries, 
during the year 1894, with the percentage of the total amount in each 


Case) :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANADA BY 


COUNTRIES, 1894. 


Imports from. 


Exports to. 


COUNTRIES. -———- ——— Se 
Per- Per- 
Maine: centage. Value. centage. 
$ $ $ $ 

Great Britaiay estes Anh cnn be 38,747,249 31°38 | 68,538,856 58°32 
Uimited: Stabewie gauche. - cece ae ee 62,907,431 50°95 | 35,809,940 30°47 
Gera ny sick ee eels aes g) ofc aS ei cme mrahen once 5,871,065 4°76 2,046, 052 1°74 
Biren 6e ie be meaeaetatcdinc Glen Me tek octe 2,510,379 2°03 544,986 0°46 
British W estrindles tic ae sere 1,265,509 1°03 2,015,866 ley (4 
*Other Fe haa Ai eaiag PRU ake A a Rh 2,495, 265 2°02 1,427,895 1°22 
+Other British: Possessions... ;. 25/202 hee 696,720 0°56 452,421 0°38 
ST AIE Mle Sep es hee ee eee ine ee ate Ch ae eee 1,413,844 TG 29,318 0°02 
South; AMeriCa nme hvac. a sans ene 384,849 0°31 1,006,368 0°86 
OTC ah ar EM nl Oana Mee SSM, Re WE uerebe MB iba Lt: ch’, mh 1,162,225 0°94 51 E531 0°44 
Spanish Poss6ssions i) e gsi k cree cient: & 1,135,008 0°92 18,641. 0°02 
eV etary (ON ye 5d Sete ae noe ice A eae 541,268 0°44 708,455 0°60 
IN Giy fOUTCIATIC. 4 wee mate «saya cre ee aoe Oi le 814,979 0°66 2,818,592 2°40 
Spank Cae ae eG ra ee 390,697 0°32 56,274 | 0°05 
Holland Waukee woe reese ee 328, 656 0°27 281,058 0°24 
NSCs Myce a NANG ey dB Ray ele ela a Aaa ete 283, 269 0°23 1,240 0°00 
PRK GW hae kag. Miedo hne oven care aban ay Bs a aes 273,572 0°22 2,169 0°00 
tliye es Beare Sa eetoetiay, ai diene aan eae 516,264 0°42 109,188 0°09 
Gree Ce ote ere a tM sg lt oc Ee sitet ees 104,797 VR DM ay Oe Oe ta Ape CH 
PA MST ab Gee baer ot eran We eee eee 150,952 0°13 922 0°00 
Portugel Wier er) an ten aa ie a ee 44,263 0°04 79,363 0°07 
NonWway ‘amd Syredemen can os) joo ale eles 40,805 0°03 180,180 0°15 
eeralagia vy el CR ect Vaan AMOR Sines 156,534 0°13 346,641 ('°29 
Resta g te eee ae Canes Sh Oe Cae afin ena 4,346 0°00 11,180 0°01 
Deninarik t) oac a itchh Vaie neo. Mure aul) tak aeetaene 4,564 0°00 134,287 Ort 
Sie derre. hel hls ees a SVN wie Sealants 189,691 0°14 197,051 ONT. 
Dutch Hast) Indyes:, a>. cA be Mec ces ee 1,006,861 O28) 2: ARs. eee 
HiaiwadiAlslands 6:5.) Miyake tk oan oe pet eee 14,705 0°01 100,422 0°09 
Other Countries yy. e se ee en ae ee 14,173 0°01 96,053 0°68 
Breyer ts hr hak ec aad Me 123,474,940 100°00 | 117,524,949 100°00 


* Includes Danish, Dutch, French and Spanish West Indies. + Not elsewhere specified. 


Just about half our imports are from the United States and considerably 
more than half our exports go to the mother country. The imports from 
the United States are greatly increased by our purchasing raw cotton, raw 
tobacco and naval stores from them—such articles not being supplied by the 


United Kingdom. 


934. The following table gives the aggregate trade of the Dominion by 
countries, on the basis of goods entered for consumption and exported :— 
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955. The following table gives the movements of coin and bullion to and 


from Canada :— 


TOTALS EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COIN AND BULLION. 


YEAR. Imports. Exports. 
$ $ 

Bese emetic a: aePaks 27% de Sommmernene as Petunia e+ ions’ e aretha anegeerers 1,275,523 631,600 
toro ald Ae atged AREER 2 7 Ze TaN OO GR a a ER rt 2,207,666 2,184,292 
1 ele ae ish s Pe opie Nannie, dr aici MM a byt MRE RR ceST SM 2,954,244 2,026, 980 
PES SUG) Paty ah i OY ia | CaM SL GORA L A) aM ee OL ts Ce Oa aR 3,610,557 56,531 
sted pA ANE, ea MERE SP Kee RAN Ue ae a RM NRT Oe 532,218 5,569 
TDS Tevet 3 Sy tals eM So 2 fo a i rN ee RE Pd 2,175,472 17,534 
1 OO he Mee rae = SOON Seine Salt ORS ged eet, CU ane: A a 575,251 "1,978,256 
LOU papa aoe ene ON cheer Mammen he 4 ANE EN de ET i> J Xn rag 5 io A 1,083,011 2,439,782 
TSO Li ee dee Meee TA noe ete SCRE iss sy, tase Siena 1,811,170 946,927 
Bebe cle oh RARE 2 Cea a AE Ce, a an CE 1,818,530 1,809,118 
UMaine 2] UCR Se ile 6 eae ere ee EIN 6,534, 200 4,138,962 
BR CAE NN Ulan gl dle ta I ae Beg 20g eg Ca 8 0 a 4,023,072 1,839,380 

Potala gee oe Jiao seals cA Lea OME AR PC Re 28,600,914 18,074,931 

AVOFAGe) Der BanMUnNs 5 1 iin Nok. eolone 2,383,409 1,506,244 


The total imports during 1883-94 exceeded the total exports by over 
$245,000,000. The increase in the public debt owing to England was 
nearly $69,500,000, and the interest paid to the English investors was over 
$78,000,000. The imports of coin and bullion during the period, as shown 
in the above table, exceeded the exports by $10,526,000. 

The question raised by these figures is a large one. It is always asserted 
that a country which imports more largely than it exports must in the 
settlement of international exchanges, sooner or later, pay the balance in gold. 

The tables of the Trade Reports represent the value of the imports at 
the place whence shipped, the market value of the goods without any addi- 
tion on account of freight, insurance or other charges. The amount given 
in the trade returns as the value of the imports for the years 1883-94 is 
$1,422,810,064: That amount had to be paid during those years. How 
‘did we pay for those imports ? 

We exported goods valued as they left our shores at $1,178,109,074. A 
profit of 10 per cent on that amount would be $117,810,907 leaving still 
$126,890,083 to be accounted for. But a profit of 10 per cent is regarded 
by competent authorities as an impossible figure. Careful students place 
the average profit on exports to shippers at 5 per cent and a study of the 
details seem to indicate that the outside profit cannot be over 6 per cent. 
A. very careful and judicious observer writes: ‘‘ As to the profits on the 
export trade I know enough of the firms that are now and have for some 
time back been engaged in the business, to be able to say that they have 
been on rather a small scale than otherwise. On our large exports of grain 
and flour a mere nothing has been made. Our exports of cattle have 
yielded a mere nothing to the men who have carried on the trade. The 
exports of cheese have on the whole, been fairly profitable—perhaps 5 per 
cent profit has been made all round—certainly not more. Our timber and 
lumber may have yielded in some years better returns than any of the fore- 
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going. But there have been ups and downs in this line of exports also and — 
the net profits, taking one year with another, have probably not been more 
than 5 per cent. Other articles I do not know so much about, but their 
profit cannot have amounted to much. Hay has been a losing business. So 
has fruit at times. With respect to fish and minerals I do not know. My 
general conclusion is that it is an error to state that profits on exports have 
‘been large.” 

This authority is not inclined to give an average profit of more than 5 or 
6 per cent, with strong inclination to 5 per cent as the maximum figure. 

This would leave $195,795,000 to be accounted for. It may be said that 
sur borrowings within twelve years have equalled that sum, and that these 
borrowings have been drawn against in payment of the difference between 
the value of the imports and of the exports sent to pay for them. But we ~ 
have seen that, without taking into consideration the last loan effected by 
the Federal Government, it having been made subsequent to June 30th, 
1894, the general government has paid in interest during the twelve years 
nine million dollars more than it borrowed as principal. It may be assumed 
that for all borrowings previous to 1883, made by provincial, municipal, 
railway and loan companies, from persons and institutions outside of Canada, 
the yearly interest paid equals the principal borrowed just as in the case 
of the federal borrowings. The total of the borrowings within the past 
twelve years would not equal the amount of the balance under considera- 
tion. There have been small borrowings during 1890-94 part of the twelve 
years so that the interest paid in the period 1890-94 would largely coun- 
terbalance the importance of the borrowings of the 1883-89 period as some- 
thing to draw against in payment of the more recently made trade obliga- 
tions. 

In addition to our exports the value of which (including the profits) is in 
outside banks for our banks to draw against in payment of our imports 
there is, Ist. he net profit which results from the earnings of Canadian 
ships trading as freight carriers between countries outside of Canada ; 2nd. 
The net profit resulting from the excess of expenditure by trayellers coming 
into Canada over the expenditure of Canadians travelling in countries other 
than their own; 3rd. The large sums of money transmitted to Canada by 
Canadians earning money in outside countries. The French Canadians in 
the United States may be cited as an example. These are earning wages 
in Massachusetts and other parts and are continually sending money to the 
“old folks at home” or returning to their homes after making their “ pile.” 
The same condition is observable in the Maritime Provinces. 4th. Possibly 
the largest part of the hiatus is filled up by the fact that our exports are 
very much larger than are credited in the returns of the Customs Depart- 
ment. The authority already quoted states that he is inclined to think 
that the great discrepancy is accounted for by, Ist, omission to mention in 
the returns large quantities of goods that have left the country ; and, 2nd, 
very wide variations in statements of value both of imports and exports. 

At any rate, whatever the cause or combination of causes, it is clear that 
Canada does not have any adverse balances against her in the sum total 
of her foreign or outside international exchange, which require the trans- 
mission of gold to square her accounts. 


956. The following table gives the value of trade and the duties col- 
lected, with the proportion per head :— 
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VALUE OF TRADE PER HEAD, AND DUTY COLLECTED. 


———h 


VALUE OF Duties COLLECTED. 
YEAR —— > | ———_ —_____ SS eee 
ae een Imports) Exports cal Amount 
4 per per er Imports. |Exports Total. per 

Head. | Head. Toga: | Head. 

$ ets $ cts $ cts. $ $ $ $ cts. 

as 8 oo ae | Deon ive OT Poon oO 8,801,445 | 17,986 8,819,431 2 61 
1869. =...2. ee SOARS 20e63H se 17 723) 88.35 8,284,507 | 14,402 8,298,909 2 43 
AWS oe ee QieGh ep ole 298i 40 OS 9,425,028 | 37,912 9,462,940 2 74 
NS Gk! oe) Pee ED ae 27 31 | 2108) 48 39 | 11,807,589 | 36,066 | 11,843,655 Ora 
MO GOM a oie 30 86 | 22 88) 53 74 | 13,020,684 | 24,809 | 13,045,493 3 61 
ESTO eee Gia 34°39) (24,48), 59°37 |: 12,997,578 |) .20,152.| 13,017,730 3 5D 
1 Ceres ie oy aie re 33 52 | 23 36 | 56 887]. 14,407,317 | 14,565 | 14,421,882 ay A 
(PSG pite, Sa Sek ea 3166" | 20 04°)— 52 70°) 15,304,139 7,243 | 15,361,382 3 95 
L(G es 23.607; . 20 50°1 44 10°) 12,828,614 4,500 | 12,833,114 3 25 
i RCVU men it ene eee 24 -75:|. 18 90.; 43 65 | 12,544,348 4,103 | 12,458,451 512 
Ie Relea, 6% acti ea 22 82 19 44 42, 26 12 79k oa 4,161 12,795,693 33 JUS: 
V7 0 teees ei too 1 ati 2a ear OL) 12,985,268 4,272 | 12,939,540 SNe 
1880S) 8, SATA DENS BOTS | 20 SO 414 37-14 14,129°953 8,896 | 14,138,849 3 35 
UGG ayers | Fae 2. 24 29 22 67 46 96 18, 492,645 8,140 18,500,785 4 26 
SSO meer or 27 24 23 30 50 55 21,700,027 8,810 21,708, 837 4°95 
TOES tee. se ZIRS4 2 S220 Se ADL O97 1238. 162:503 9;755° | (23,172,308 23 
WA Meer Pa 25 96 | 20 39 | 46 34 | 20,156,447 8,516 | 20,164,963 4 49 
7 ctnvlr ie Se ee 24°01.) 19 67 43 68 | 19,121,254 | 12,305 | 19,133,559 4 22 
ih etela) Gas ee AERA DOT Veuoo) 4) 85 |". 19,427 S976 20:7 2001, £9, 448.1293 4 24 
TOOT Geos 24 35 19 31 43 67 | 22,438,308 | 31,397 | 22,469,705 4 85 
LBS Saree Ae ae sas, 20.0 1a) 19.25 A2 92 | 22,187,869. | 21,772 | 22,209,641 ‘4 74 
18800. 28% oe ee ec anon || fe Sa-t 43 T6010 23 742 S16 Hao 207 | 24,784 523 5 02 
SOONG Ss aes ian Doras 20 2¢ 45 65 23,921,234 | 93,674 24,014,908 5 OL 
ESOL eres, sue eee 24-77 | 20 32 | 45 09 | 23,416,266 | 64,803 | 23,481,069 4 84 
LOO Die a 2 ane eS 26 00 23 26 49 27 20,550,474 108 20,550, 582 4 24 
ESOS Lee. eric aor es OL. DSe GUs ata Ol ye 2h Oboe tbe. sen 8.2 QLAGE Ve Lf 
TSO A alee hee eke 24 59 Da 0407" MAT POO TN AO SFOS 2O Hee hie 19,379,822 3 86 


The export duties mentioned in the above table ceased in 1891. These 
were levied on certain products of the forest. The Parliament of Canada 
has, from the first, legislated in respect to the forest in the only way it 
could—namely, by imposing an export duty by way of restraint on pro- 
duction, Chap. 44, Schedule I’, Acts of 1868, provided for the levy of duties 
on exports of shingle-bolts and stave-bolts, spruce logs and pine logs $1 per 
M. feet b. m., and on oak logs $2 per M. feet b. m. In Acts 1886, Chapter 
37 and in Chapter 33 Revised Statutes Canada, section 6, the duty on ex- 
ported pine logs was increased to $2, and on shingle bolts to $1.50, power 
being given to the Governor-in-Council to remove the duty altogether or to 
increase it on pine logs to $3 per M. feet in case public exigencies required 
a change in either direction. During the fiscal years ended the 30th June, 
1887 and 1888, the duty on exported pine logs remained at $2 per M. feet. 
During the fiscal year 1890, the duty was $2, and during the fiscal year 
1891, it was $2, till the 13th October, 1890, when the export duty was 
abolished and has not since been re-imposed. In 1890 the United States 
McKinley Tariff (so-called) provided for certain rates of duty on imports 
of timber, hewn and sawn, into that country. A proviso in the Tariff 
prevented the application of the newer and lower duties in the event of 
foreign countries imposing an export duty on products of the forest designed 
for the United States market. The eftect of this proviso was that when 
the United States tariff went into operation on the 6th of October, 1890, 
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the Canadian Government repealed the export duty by proclamation dated 
llth October, 1890, and the United States import duty on white pine 
became $1, instead of remaining at the old duty of $2. Analysis of the 
export duty shows that since 1868 the total yield has been $521,211, of 
which the sum of $70,299 was obtained prior to 1871, in which year the 
amounts were separated so that they can be apportioned. This leaves 
$450,911, and the amount was obtained as follows :—shingle bolts, $43,034 ; 
stave bolts, $6,912; oak logs, $8,565 ; spruce logs, $185,734; pine logs, 
$206,666. 

The Trade and Navigation returns show that the export of pine logs from 
the 30th June, 1884, to 30th June, 1893, amounted to 291,770 M. feet, an 
average of 29,177 feet per annum. From 1884 to 1889, the export only 
amounted to 21,880 feet, or 3,647 feet per annum, the last year, 1889, hav- | 
ing an export of 10,839, although the export duty was $2 per M. feet for 
one-third of the year, and $3 for the other two-thirds. The next year, 1890, 
with the export duty $2, the pine logs exported measured 32,144 M. feet. 
In 1891 the export was 36,699 M. feet, with the export duty $2 imposed 
for 34 months, when it was repealed. In 1892, with no export duty, the 
quantity exported was 73,963 M. feet ; in 1893 it was 127,084 M. feet, and 
in 1894 it had advanced to 279,707 M. feet. This analysis seems to indi- 
cate that the foreign demand for pine logs began in 1889, when for part of © 
the time the export duty was $3; that the demand increased rapidly in 
1890, when three times the quantity of 1889 was exported, though the duty 
was 82 ; ; and that in the last three years the demand has increased very 
greatly, 1894 showing an export nearly twenty-six times greater than that 
of 1889. Examination shows that an immensely preponderating proportion 
of this export of pine logs is from Ontario. Out of a total export of 
560,436 M. feet pine logs, in the period 1889-94, no less than 557,210 M. 
feet were from Ontario. These exports are chiefly to Michigan from the 
Georgian Bay district. 

957. The total foreign trade of the Dominion in 1894 was $369,554 less” 
than that of 1892, and $6,638,731 less than that of 1893. With the 
exception of these two years the foreign trade of the country in 1894 was 
considerably larger than in any year since Confederation, the excess over 
1893, the largest year prior to 1892 , amounting to $10, 660, 063. Taken 
separately the exports of 1894 were $1, 039,403 less than those of 1893, 
$3,561,574 more than those of 1892 and $15, 387,746 more than those ie 
1882, the next largest year. The imports of 1894 have been exceeded three 
times since Confederation, in 1893 when they were $5,599,328 more and in 
1883 when they were $8,779,082 more. The imports of 1894 exceeded the 
average of the 27 years of Confederation by $15,802,997 and the exports 
exceeded the 27 years’ average of exports by $29,402,965. 

The average annual value per head during the 27 years of Confederation 
has been: of imports $25.03 ; of exports $22.07 and of total trade $47.10. 
Therefore in 1894 the imports were 44 cents less, the exports $1.33 more 
and the trade 89 cents per head more than the average. 


958. Only once since Confederation have the imports been exceeded by 
the exports, viz., in 1880, there having been, with that exception, a con- 
tinual excess af imports, amounting on an average to $19,539,958 an- 
nually, the excess of 1894 having boca $13,589,976 elon the average. 
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960. Of the five periods into which the foregoing table is divided, it will 
be seen that the aggregate value of imports was largest in the period 1873 
to 1877 closely followed by the 5 year period 1888-92. Trade was very 
flourishing all over the world at the commencement of the 1873-77 period, 
and prices ruled high ; the home production was very limited, and inter- 
provincial trade scarcely had any existence. 


The imports from Great Britain during 27 years amount to $1,205,349,- 
158, or an average per annum of $44,643,000. This average has exceeded 
in the years 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1882, 1883 and 1887. 


The imports from the United States during 27 years amount to $1,211,- 
131,392, or an average per annum of $44,857,000. 


Canada has pretty fairly divided her purchases between the Mother 
Country across the seas and the country contiguous to her. 


The value of the total imports for home consumption from all countries 
during the 27 years is $2,747,953,259. Deducting our imports from the 
United Kingdom and the United States from this total there is left $431,- 
472,709 as our imports for home consumption from all other countries. 
This is an average of $16,000,000 a year. 


961. The following table shows the proportion of imports from the prin- 
cipal countries to the total aggregate value of each of the same periods :— 


PROPORTION TO TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CANADA, ENTERED 
FOR CONSUMPTION, FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, FOR QUINQUEN- 
NIAL PERIODS BETWEEN 1868 AND 1892. 


1868 1873 1878 1883 1888 
: to to to to to 
COUNTRIES. 1872, 1877, 1289, 007 1987. 1892, 


inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 


Great, Botan; 05. oe oF aap reaier eee 55°46 48°13 44°03 ALO208 te LOLS OL 
united States \ wa sigee oc ate oh ee 35°08 44°24 46°18 45°18 46°46 
ETANeG : 2250 wel eae melee brake a pee: 1°78 1°68 1°74 1°87 2°12 
Germany oc ogee pees RA an 0°74 0°65 0°83 2°09 3°64 
Other European countries. ........ 0°83 09 1 48 1°92 2°07 
British West Indies: Ga... ic. 6.6 <. 1-15 0°78 1°38 1°49 0°99 
Other COCs to eR een near Oi obi 0°91 1°54 1°52 2°06 
Newfoundland .caiviterriaeins ines tige eee 0°92 0°68 0°49 0°52 
Other British possessions.......... 0°03 0°18 0°27 0°58 0°63 
*) Hovreign GCounmtmies: wearers. 1123; 1°42 1°87 3:61 4°00 
IBN-A: provinces ee meer e eee: 2S ODA Semana nse 5 5 a o:hiclftd a ena acne 2 oe 
Total: sau 100° 00 | 100° 00 100°00 100°00 100° 00 


\ 

962. Imports for home consumption from Great Britain have, it appears, 
steadily declined, while those from the United States increased in the 
earlier periods, and for the past five years remained about the same. The 
imports from Germany have been steadily increasing, as well as those from 
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France and other European countries. 
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Imports from the British West 


Indies have fluctuated in the past, but during recent years exhibit great 
steadiness, the average for the last five years being $1,207,000 and the 
imports for 1894 being $1,227,469. 


963. The three statements following give the values of dutiable and free 
goods imported in each year since Confederation, both as regards total 
imports and imports for home consumption, together with the percentage 
of dutiable goods in each case; also, duties collected on imports by countries 
and the total duties collected. 


IMPORTS OF GOODS, 


(Coin and Bullion not included). 


DUTIABLE AND FREE, 1868-1894. 


TABLE. I. 
IMPORTS. 
TOTAL ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
YEAR. 
Percentage Ferseutsee 
: of : oO 
Dutiable Free aes Pe Dutiable. Free Heahile 
Goods. Goods. 
$ $ $ $ 
x | 

SOS Heiden: 45,250,395 | 23,314,102 66° 43,655,696 | 23,484,463 65 

LSO9R ees: 44,081,563 | 22,086,373 aye? ‘41,069,342 | 22,085,599 65° 
TS7OME yes: 48,665,547 | 21,813,263 69° 45,127,422 | 21,774,652 67° 
TSE ee. 70,295,223 | 23,064,654. 1% 60,094,862 | 24,120,026 fa ts 
Meus. 5 Bee 72,157,423 | 36,519,355 66° 68,276,157 | 86,679,210 65° 
LS Toners @ 74,217,954 | 50,787,862 59: 71,198,176 |. 53,310;953 es 
WS 74 eas: 77,070,460 | 46,919,840 62° 76,232,530 | 46,948,357 625 
STO Rees 81,504,477 | 39,355,717 67° 78,138,511 | 39,270,057 67° 
LS Oe 58,794,777 | 32,195,458 65° 60,238,297 | °32,274,810 65° 
IPod, Sonteace 63,986,376 ; 33,167,497 66° 60,916,770 | 38,209,624 65° 
ISiSie cee 61,700,190 | 30,577,871 66° 59,773,039 | 30,622,812 66° 
ISTO 57,055,218 | 23,270,120 fae 55,430,012 | *23,272,507 70° 
1880 68,895,483 | 15,712,457 81° 54,182,967 | 15,717,575 78° 
TSS see 85,516,908 | 18,690,657 82° 71,620,725 | 18,867,604 TA 
18825 93,339,930 | 24,575,827 19° | 85,757,433 | 25,387,751 ae 
1883.5 eee 100,827,816 | 30,150,683 Ae: | 91,588,339 | 30,273,157 hoe 
1884 88,349,492 | 25,839,885 ies 80,010,498 | 25,962,480 76° 
1885.0 2oees 79,614,108 | 26,373,134 os 73,269,618 | 26,486,157 [3 
1880) eee 75,536,758 | 25,277,246 75° 70,658,819 | 25,333,318 V4: 
LSS ieee 85,479,400 | 26,880,618 | 76° 78,120,679 | 26,986,531 74° 
1883 77,784,037 | 30,935,121 ; W2e 69,645,824 | 31,025,804 69° 
1889). cee 80,059,966 | 34,589,714 Gey 74,475,139 | 34,623,057 68° 
18905 ee 86,258,633 | 34,516,597 71° 77,106,286 | 34,576,287 69° 
SOL eee 81,286,372 | 36,870,096 69° 74,536,036 | 36,997,918 67° 
1892 secnee, 81,190,844 | 44,396,694 65° 69,160,737 | 45,999,676 60° 
1893 15910; 09) 1.9 45,161,977 63° 69,873,571 45,297,259 61° 
1894, 73,341,506 | 46,110,362 59 62,779,182 | 46,291,729 56° 


* See note (+ on page 527. 
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964. The following analysis of the imports of Canada during the years 
given shows that in the year ended June 30th, 1894, the total imports for 
home consumption amounted, less coin and bullion, to $109,070,911. This 


is $6,100,234 less than the preceding year and $3, 458,310 less than the 
average of the five years 1889-93. 


965. Taking the several classes it will be found that in class A there 
has been an increase of $326,574 over the average of the five years 1889-93 ; 
in class B a decrease of $529,461 ; in class C a decrease of $795,930; in 
class D a decrease of $2,063,321, and in class E a decrease of $369,770. 

In class B the decrease forms about 15 per cent; in class C about 23 
per cent; in class D 59 per cent, and in class E about 10 per cent. The 
greater part of the decrease is in class D, which is manufactured articles 
ready for consumption. The smallest portion of the decrease is in class H, 
articles of luxury. 

The increase in class A and the decrease in classes D and E indicate 
that the people curtailed somewhat their buying of imported manufactured 
articles but very little their purchases of articles of luxury and voluntary 
use and not at all such articles of food as sugar. 


966. Taking the imported articles in class A, the result of ae is as 
follows :— 


CLASS A.—INCREASHS, 1894 COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE 


OF 1889-93. 
Bi clame te ohne oh Shoo eens ace ae ee $- 150,214 | Pickles and sauces... 9... ... $ 7,366 
Ingbaa hiya gam Shae SIR ogra med 272-401 |) Sugars and-svrupe ns vss 1,962,234 
Milk 200d 4.1.5 = ae es On oe t4 1064“ Vewetabless|\nenes oe nane sete ct 737 
CLASS A.—DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE 
OF 1889-93. 
Animals.of alli kinds... 2005 0%); DU DSLSOG #] TP LOVISIONS Es atl ns ace oeeeeo eee $ 586,164 
Breadstuffs..... Regt Chas ewe SL ALE SOM ips OER, cate te Ai Peake. ee ens et hee 53, 307 
Coffees... 2. aa ehee ther earl es eae BAU res! a lide ead Ree 6 inert AP cues mr epee NENG te 3 97, 687 
Jellies and j jams Bye no od hoe a Pee 645 


Comparing 1894 with 1893 there was an increase in the value of import 
in class A of $1,994,865. Of the twenty-three articles in this class, seven 
show decreases and sixteen increases. 


CLASS A.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


CiIGOry .. 0.) 4.4, eee eee ee. $ 290 | Milk-food and condensed milk. $ 6,340 
Cocoanuts, ‘paste, &ce....... ... 2.644 | Picklesand sauces... 0.00. ..8 7,277 
eB. 2... ee 8,664.4. Provastonse: 0%... 09s pia 166,013 
DE OU et IMIR NOPE SEDC rc! ISL Li SGae eee... a) ee 1,821,225 
BOUL EGS Ais! s,s nl oo eee ene OTL CoC LaLONGM Esc... ose 18,039 

AVG oie « Fale + 0 a eee A 20g Der Reememeee cL... ds oe 64,485 
EEONE yer 4.u!. 3. nee 246 “ME enemies... ss. uc an emie aieees sai aeeayane 
seluesand jams..’..c\.. ees 2,172 

CLASS A. _DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 

Animals of all kinds oY ve ame 45, B20 G7 SACRO as a eae $ 26,502 
late 0s ae seat oe ea eine 249 RVOUSCEL 52, ci4 3 ere 41,966 
ISYGRAROTIE 2c... 3) Setanta ATO} O2o TM AVMCR AER TN. ... 4. se eee 104 
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967. Taking some of the principal articles in class B, the result is found 
in the following: Increases and decreases in 1894 compared with the 
average of the five years, 1889-93. 


CLASS B.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1889-93. 


Asphaltminy WC. 7 2 NU. eh a Ae SALAD eee PVOEY cmt: soci ae metal tae gale of $ 6,109 
Broomue@erne. So2) 0 ie ee oY de lye| ee Casa Wade A Bn Cae eR 295,625 
Cane, rattan and reeds)... .... aM Ohcane EV Vit HL Koon) Qe rare, eee ay 813 
Clays in ye ee We Sar ets whi Ar wee) t..kiuaets EMG EEE ch ar l 13,554 
Coals aR et, eS ee ei een DEOMWOG LW CCST ee lyre cane hehe, as, a eke 9,209 
Binsilages-corn fy. 2% 4 adie eee): 45,023 | Rubber, chudomueu ue: tee? 476,563 
Fur-skinss) 22... Ps Cher te eanta te es OBO SCCORM 2 eas ay sans e BARES s Gineiate 61,502 
dt bCOKe SS 55 ca aR elem os ree 58,671 | Tobacco, unmanufactured. .... 214,187 
Hoofs; orngrand tips. is.5i02 22 sana 4 


CLASS B.—DECREASHES, 1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1889-93. 


Bristlecmerrwte « <-.ceeeee ees $ 11,770 | Mineral substances. .:. 0.2.25. $ 13,992 
Cark-wOodema.. >>. .uaeaaen.t : 5,781 | Oils, cocoanut and palm....... 24,932 
Cotton waste and cotton wool.. Bao, Cale hob elise! ra wee nme detonate ttle c's 11,497 
Drugs, dyes and chemicals...... 18,578") Pitch’and tar, pines. a. <). 858 
UES ek ss cis oa aces LS, LOon, Plants anGverees tenant rats... 10,233 
Gutter-percha...... Pet be 286,819 | Rags 5.3) ices meme AD eA 33,490 
ET ATI ey PEE ss? OR BA as 10,681 ; Sponges...... Sd ok A a 6,808 
Hemp, undressed... ...-.0.64... £93,990) i's W ool Rawe spot fen alae aie< ohecht’s 530,625 
Lumber and timber............ 57,289 


968. Comparing 1894 with 1893, there was a decrease in the value of 
imports in Class B of $2,389,333. Of the 77 7 articles in this Class, 43 show 
decreases and 34 increases. 


CLASS B.—DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


AMIGOEOUIS. Whim! eee Fer ces ry? $ Deo Mother of pearl, sis. « seateh dus $ 2,595 
PCLT a Ula) «ears peteay sigse a ah ar/e DRDO MEV ES Lots ic ele ne ates Meta g When oan ae 1,736 
TOLOOTy COR eto gate is aed 23,690 | Oils, cocoanut and palm....... 48,451 
Cavieraial! ratuans. oh \ys ssi 494 | Ores of metals, all kinds ...... 3,257 
CosVanaenked us Mes hae ta GOB OU Oster aie ne Mane ely fs ak Ges 134 
CORK WOOO ts aes ge ta 6 ee teh 998 i Oxide Of - copper... 4.. Sey eis 2 : 779 
CGEOOUW ASLO. OR tiers sks a bors SPOT Ee Oleg LA Waninh. cg nti iat cee ae 71,981 
COEOUMWOO Ni ik eed icelie wrere DOO 914 sl Pitebvand’ tari ysis iy seeds ks 375 
Drugs, dyes and chemicals...... 62,661) Plants:and. trees} ot. we scaled. TOTS 
Fiprepauasseac. i. 050. ASA Soha SAG WIN Cola A wD te 155 
Har sheen pos ra ie DS, QOS 5 |i aioe sh ieee cnet heen ls et Nh 47,774 
Gutta-percha.... ... Dats. are DE D(S)s| Evenne tame ca higler 4s ss = a4 oe 3,258 
Haig sts.) eed. 5 1S 426 th Feel Operon > lene. <5: «dale 7,080 
Hemp, undressed... 2......... 667,845 \i)) Dilke@iarwmee rn © re. 2. ws cele 3,408 
EL UGCRR Pierre Esa Lata aa. 815553) SPOONS ese) <4 Os as ee 11,089 
URleM he 8, nek Ce: dR T0807 bear inernmey: fats... <-14 eae 2,202 
WOT Wig TAM Petes ous sks. «eerie tee LG; 3001's Men selememmen sp testz/ si. nc ocue ae 174 
J unkgametok Ge). sue a os 8,359 | Whalebone....... Bae \ acs ee 1,349 | 
Jute butts and jute............ 7,824) Woodaretel en) 0.) ak oe 1,056 
Limenuice crude. 2.5.0. eee es. 8 S21 |S VO GING Wed ak) oo awe aa cee 566, 317 
Mineral’substanees.... 055.634... 48,835 
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CLASS B.—INCREASKHS, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


AS pialtiin ) tae aens eae hoe $ -.75,133. | Lithographic stones. ; ...3.0. >. $ 216 
EL Vd: Re Ba eae RNC 3,409 | Locust bean and meal........ 200 
PSST 7 spe eee ae eae 61 | Logs, round and unmanufac- 

Bi eS i.) E eR Reet tote lors ats 5,332 GUred | SN Oe ace aoe ee 423,919 
Capiins.' 9 7. oi kro paa is SSC ROn tN 588 .| Liamber and ‘timber. ..... ./.. 20,063 
ALC.) Aeon ee ReRee nyse s eee 1,342 | Manures, animal and vegetable. 776 
Chicory, PTeene. wet) .ce diene 219 | Mineralogical specimens....... 252 
UIA YS) cho) aaLeter ees oer hoe eee 166 Balmleatis:) jal eee aren ean 1,283 
COalsban et ee eee DER trex 664 | Rubber, crude... .. . . wae 108,635 
Diamonds, wunsets. ini eek eet 68,442 | Seeds........... pre RC AR ee eae 121,956 
Gravels and sands ....4 65. 005.. ESTO SHER eet de hegtee MICAS 220 
Foot grease..... Note, PERRET (42) aerystalses yee be Coie eoenee 278 
Gry PSUlbl. |) ene Coe ese tee 646 | Tobacco, unmanufactured..... 36,497 
Hoots; diorns and \tipss...3. 2.8.5 3,591 | Tortoise and other shells ..... A 2,498 
Indian corn (ensilage).......... 31,372); Turpentine faw. ......02¢+....% 90 
Ivory 4: eee se DNS Oa 5,290 | Unenumerated articles, princi- 

BBECHEs Sir ohebes Reles fe een ated ie 15 paly flaxseed....... ERR Eye 149,774 


969. Taking the chief articles in Class C, examination shows the follow- 
ing increases and decreases in 1894, compared with the average five years 


1889-93 :— 


CLASS C.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1889-93. 


Articles ex-warehoused for ships’ Hatters’ fursins wean wee $ 2,666 
SLOTS Fema wee eet $ 13,593 | India-rubber for webbing...... 35,064 
Bamboo weed fae eee 2,744 | Jute cloth... ... Ae a bi ONAN 7,870 
Parts of carriages... S42. 28 3] ol osmeuum ber. and timbers... nn 180,310 
Canvas, for the manufacture of Machine card clothing......... 7,262 
floor foilselothy2oi4 or eae 9,362 | Mineral substances........... 10,120 
Cellule doves: etek ete eace raat 5,820 | Noils (short staple wool combed 
Clock springs and clock move- out of the long staple and 
MONUSie see eater 18,180 used for woollen yarns)..... 13,024 
Cocoa beans and nibs........... 13,480 | Oil-cloth and oil-silk.......... 5,037 
Dressing, harness, leather and Packages) Siac. beer nies 242,372 
SHOG Ee CP cee aan etree 13,380 | Plaits, straw, tuscan and grass. 18,270 
Drugs, dyes and chemicals...... 27,804: |' Potash} all kindsiy vc os sees a 8,140 
Duck tor belting’. i ctiss acres 13,254 | Salt for use in the sea or gulf 
RINGORY fiat) sae ekeee Paty, 1 2,027 PS WETMES Td auitens, hteonaed 43,701 
ire DYiCkKS weet + RUN sateen e ay tet 30,475 1) Sausage casings; /.ch) ee 8,718 
SETUPS SSI eet a ed are neacuary: Seer B67 40 (OWL BIRT ES (eee rcs bee heen eee 621 
REASONS goa cack cian a cede eee 937651 |. Wieollen foods... vo vies ae ie 13,516 
Hatters’ bands, plush, &c...... 7,870 


CLASS C.—DECREASKHES, 1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1889-93. 


I TasS A ee ee tener a as $ Dy ASS olay batolemeetc.. |)... oi eae ene $ 8,556 
Cement .).). Se Pee eens: OG S00 We Nietalsmatiy. 5... «duane eines 63,791 
Copper... 2.0, eau eteee as: (AUS OR) MOINES 8 aire oe OE EES 90,154 
Cottons (jeans, yarns, thread, Otleskesand meal. .cc. gees EA St 

wadding, warp, &e)\s....-... 57,882 ; Paints and colours........ se 27,690 
Dressing, harness, leather and earamine Wax... 0: oe ae 16,112 

Shoe..." hPa naire teeter oes 13,380: | Shipsvand vessels. .>..27 25.2.2. - 1,186 
Drugs, dyes and chemicals..... 2 SOG A ASML te meters, c,h 18,767 
gp GREE San eo A RE 2/027 tl aomeruusemaeth yl) . ; 5 koe one 272 
Bire-bricks .. :. eae eeete at ok SOs Ol RCO tet. ces. cae eigeoe 76,964 
ERO PSP. 5!s el, ovis he ee GA 248 1 Veneers Of 1VOTY.. .. names 8,502 
Teporand. steel) cae a SOs DOD Ml ET Th 5 = oso ls ae oe oe 13,732 
LTE IR ae Ste pS ae 120,675 | Zine in blocks, pig and sheets. . 15,941 e 
ea Gers... 5.) §:.5 bates Cen ee 103,775 


ee” Aes Shs 
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970. Comparing 1894 with 1893 there was a decrease in the value of the 


imports in Class C of $820,848. 


69 show decreases and 42 


CLASS C.—DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


Diromiand SbeGl ate ee ess b eicee 
iberClOCI st. Ne she ome ies 
Lastings, mohair cloth ....... 
MCA cette My hen § me oe we costs 
Iningeya ne ee oe te eke ee te 
Machine card clothing RTS hae 
Map Die a teat? lcs ee eee 


Metals LA CHS eo onan em oe 


Oil-cloth and oil-silk.... 
Paints and colours 
Paper for cartridges. .........; 
Paratune waxy 4oC Aweccs «os toe 
Photographic material........ 
Plaster otdbamisn eee. . santas : 4 
Plates, engraved...... E ooaeee 
eed awn te eererde corte oa. 
Rinds of citron, Jemon and 

OTA ema rma tes Be el 
Rove, yute. Ctcagewen w/e. 
Rubber, thread, elastic...... ; 
ULE Hetero eto Mi age eee a 3 ee a 
SPIitss (mebay le wee 2 ese. 
Spurs and stilts. 0.2 5.-. 3 teas Be 
Square reeds and _ rawhide 

COITUL ES, eves ita sss Foe 
Stone so. 33 SE ie COE tee 


Srerles Min diye! lo) eniantn 


Vaccine 
Veneers of ivory ane. ss) : 
NAG ORE Cn ote ee aM CEE ah SET ae 
Zinc in blocks, pigs and sheets. 


A ee ry 


CLASS C.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


Ashes, pot and pearl. . .. .... $ 5,091 
Barrels and egg boxes, empty. ae 220 
Bone dust and bone ash ........ 4,996 
Bolting cloth... . Pate, 6,042 
ESE arMeeE OS). sD Cs hoe see ees 11,354 
Brim moulds. Ra Ss iat as 284 
Burr stones, in blocks.......... 523 
Cat gut and Whip ate en i. 1,152 
« BURINIOS..\. <1 eres eee. 495 
Collate: ts. Aree 578 
Cetera so... Pasi ere 32,677 
Cherry heat compound..... ... iG 
Ciderteee. 22. thee rs 70 
Clock springs and movements... 24,669 
Cocoa beans and nibs........... 6,221 
Cong aren Varnes ees osa.3 sx 3,882 
COD DERE... ole Saas. ee 8,002 
Cotter et i reese. fs 169,029 
Dressing, harness and leather... 1,644 
Drugs, dyes and chemicals.... . 829,665 
POE Vare | Dela oe ce ee ee | mi 3,329 
Felt for roofing ao ae Ee Ae 3,526 
Felt for vessels.... .. 7 52 
BRarenamerns oo, 00) 2 a ee oy 4,602 
teh SIS oot iehe sta teas Oe Fae 14,688 
Fillets of cotton and rubber..... 443 
PN Sra-Car us... ss jen pesnaatee kas 1,557 
MPG IGRI PAIS. «x ee ek hi seeded debs 2,132 
Gas coke. MEA as) 2x9 Ph e3. 895 
Hatters’ furs... .....c.sseece0es 860 
Hemp paper...) Vue: fee Se ane 20 
gH EGY cic tha ar, wea iS tS 2 SaaS 27,847 
ERGPaeetri psyche ee. tee. via 3,502 
Tronfsand or globules... 0... 772 
Adumivelty Cnarts..... sale sens $ 137 
Anatomical preparations ....... 871 
Articles for telegraph companies 43 
Articles for ex-wareh’se for ships 18,065 
DAM OOUECOGS, . a). .,.taeeee ees 1,622 
Blanketing and lapping ........ 1,546 
Bowe Dig Wet ne kerma 2 Oe 1,050 
Buckramie sc; ..,... bh ig ie 129 
Bullioniisinge.,.. <0... 2 i RE 1,704 
Carriages, parts of .).0. (8205... 12,059 
Canvas for floor oil-cloth........ 4,499 
Duck, for belting and hose...... 10,991 
dpe Cr Ae aM a ee 25 
Wlaxmpomroie. 2a. oS Sa. 62 
Flint, and ground flint stones. . 556 
TOA Sree oe. c-.:cse PM evans eae 38,858 
Hattereeiatids’ 0.7. $s. oeockets as 3,424 
Horse-cloth, shaped..:.. ...... 291 
Bes 8216 31 Co NG Ae eA le eR 398 
oJ LO ont ye on eal. sy icict es. 1,874 
Lithographic Broneste yaks. 2,478 


35 


Lumber and timber........... $ 


IM amuUsCetpts: anya +0 + 0a 
Mineral substances . 
Molasses for blacking......... 
Mustard cake. 
Noils Fo 
PACK Aes e Ann tte as 5 «ee eee 
Piattsstraws,: GC... ics aes 

OUAS ONE ols hh x x ole ee 
tind orera te ah ks hc 2k 
Rubber, for webbing.......-. 

Salt, for use in fisheries..... .. 
SausagesCasies . ..)..... hwea' goer 
Sawdust. Sune Ga oe 
Ships and vessels, . 3. sss 
lipsreraics ON... 55/050 eee 
Spectacles, parts of............ 
Tobacco leaf...... 
Witte ea. 5... 2 eee 
Woollen goods. 
Misceliameous, |... corse 


uD) hen © \enenelene 


© ellee © 6:70) elie we eue 


Of the 111 articles which form this class 
show increases. 


$ 948,669 
56,569 


146 


80,570 
175,425 
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971. Taking the chief articles in Class D comparison of 1894 with the 
average of the five years, 1889-93, gives the following results :— 


CLASS D.—INCREASES, 


1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE 


FIVE YEARS, 1889-93. 


Agricultural implements ....... $ 
Governor General’s use......... 
Apmy- and mayy 285 iain < soe 3 
Diels iw, te ve es erento a ote 
SIT Caves Neonates? kore re 
Boot and shoe laces ............ 
Braces and suspenders.......— - 
Brooms-and-brushes....5.. 00... 
Candles... 
Carriages.......- 

Clothing, donations of. . 

Cocoa Mate ana ee Lee BA 
COURS 8 hee Rane I Ss aS 


ee ee eC ee 


seo cee et eeoresece 


Earthenware tiles. 
Mish: clues... 542. 
Fish lines and twines........... 
Hair, manufactures of........ 4 


i 


aie (se tege is) went = ape 


43,279 
25,155 
64,951 
1,665 
674 
317 
5,369 
1,845 
2,701 
68,734 
1,661 
1,663 
8,168 
921 
8,686 
1,992 
1,516 
4,152 


VON. «, cusk. Sbtere eee 


Whaterand, Pugs: 5 dees ween : 
WHICHAge ey waar ee eee 
Optical instruments........... 
Packages, post office .......... 
Mead” pencils 5: Ae. sete ae 
Pocket books, portmonaies tts 
Meavelling rugsae.’.'o.2 4 

Sails and tents........ ....--. 
pettlers’ effects... i. ase. 
Soap 


© 6,10 tele © ene) 10 (0) 61.0 16 € 1m) wl Peele e 16\ ce te 


CRSA’. cs, sarees salen When dee 
Webbing .. 
Damared goods. 2: ..¢untGaeee 


a te elias 01) fede chevelle cueiieue 


1,395, 685 


14,153 
4,965 
37,479 
41,289 
21,178 
7,081 


CLASS D.—DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1889-93. 


Articles for Consuls General.... $ 
*¢ Dominion Government 
Bagatelle tables......... .+.... 
Fine salt bags.. — 
Belts, surgical and trusses...... 
Bilaekine sien: 
Bite ne sdaumdryes 2 Maglite 3 
Books, printed, periodicals RA seme 
Bookbindery OOS TREC AR, Saree 
Botanical specimens...... 
Brass manufactures....... 
Bricks and tiles 
UCtODS Pee et Le NIN rte ; 
CURONODebera hu. tau mares 7 cee 
Clocks and clock cases...:...... 
Clothes wringers.... .......... 
Combs.. 
Communion plate .. ste hte See ea 
Copper, manufacture of.... ... 


ote fo) 8) «@ 6 ene, 00 


©. |s (exe ile choice 0 1. le, 


@ isviere \eieinn< 16i-¢ (Sire cele! to 


CC ee 


Cottons . 
Crucibles.. 
Diamond drills... 3. epee 
Marthen ware. ia. eee oe 
Electric hight arc carbons....... 
i apparatus (2 yrs).. 
Electric meters and motors (2 yrs) 
Emery wheels... .. ie as ae 
v ibre + say eee Siok ee ees 


Sika im a Meilelle slime ie (miss) = © .¢ 


Pur iganates Cory Has Obagi 
Flax, hemp and jute man Pres. 
Glass, manufacture of.......... 


87,262 
27,720 
76,756 

9,111 
22, 843 
368 
4,961 
7,924 

120,347 
11,380 

159, 026 


Gloves and mitts........... .. $ 
Gunpowders, explosive...... 
Gutta-percha and India- rubber 
manulactures....-< ee 
Hats, caps and bonnets........ 
Ink, writing and printing...... 
Iron and steel manufactures... 
Leather and manufactures of. . 
Marble manufactures........ : 
OU clothin tne sata k enlace eee 
Paper manufactures........... 
Philosophical instruments. 
Plumbago, manufactures of 
Printing presses... 208. <u ae: 
Sand, glass and emery paper... 
Ships’ boilers, steam engines... 
Slate manufactures..... pt peak 
Starches ick, ale ae ee metre 
Stone, manufacture of......... 
MeL eNONES 4.) J..ic'y Sig asad 
Tinsmanufactures of, 67.220 
MbtiP Pee 3. «ole eee 
Trunks, valises, &c... ... Casas 
Umbrellas and parasols........ 
Unenumerated articles........ 
Varnish lacquers, &¢. ee: 
Watches, OC: . ne See 


Wearing apparel. ...¢..4:4.5. 
‘i oe 5S eae «ke 
Wood, manufacture of ........ 
Wyioolen goods’... 2. / eke he 

Zine, manufacture of.......... 


10,088 
11,622 


971,435 
47,254 
6,135 
904,456 
60,449 
2,343 
9,505 
164,916 
8,669 
8,950 
62,933 
585 
2.148 
13,126 
7,269 
9,608 
82,042 
22619 
36,594 


935,632 - 
989 
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972. Comparing 1894 with 1893 there was a decrease in the value of 


imports in Class D of $3,375,863. 


Of the 107 articles in this class, 66 show decreases and 41 increases. 


CLASS D.—DECREASES, 
Articles imported by consuls... , $ 1,934 
Articles imported by army and 

MDa coe ot ee Ys, cate 167,329 
Bags containing fine salt ....... 3,031 
Belts, surgical and trusses...... 3,011 
Books printed, periodicals, pamh- 

PORE RAGE: 680 220 viio ae aN Ae 86,082 
Bookpinders tools 7 ....4ee mn... 11,714 
Boot and shoe laces..... ...... Geblo 
Braces and suspenders.........- 12,488 
Brass menutactures . ceases 1525 68, 335 
Broomsand brushes..2...2) 21... 3,249 
Brigkeandétiles! “cles ek ok. & 11,626 
Cees: eames ate e's slaty 91,516 
CREAIOINCLETS |... Ha toe sure Se 1,149 
CG ie meee Ge). i terri. 6\6.cah 4,055 
Copper manufactures .......... 185,911 
COFUsmOn ely, “si acters o.c.4,4 a4 9,059 
(Orserre ass, O6C ger awiee ese - toes s 1,203 
Contons) 56.5... 391,699 
Cups or other prizes. eee a sy 617 
Diamond drills: 2. ke ete Be 4,143 
Earthenware and china..:...... 21,306 
Electric are carbons. Wee: 3,495 
Hlectric*batteries.... sae cos 158,076 
Electric motors and meters..... 15,907 
Himeryewheels- loci. yor det 253 
Hi breware wrasse nae phases) os 1,453 
MMistyorlueiness thee geeeycs ee beer sabe 63 
Muar mantacturesa. she. oe. sca 4,224 
Flax, hempandjute ... ... Pi 195,170 
Glass manufactures ............ 10,340 
AIG WORMAT TILES “tence as, oils ss us 34,850 
Gunpowder and other explosives 30, 247 


CLASS D.—INCREASES, 


Agricultural implements........ $ TEE 
Articles for Governor General .. 26,676 
Articles for Dominion Govern- 

Mina =. oe A aoe eet 66,171 
Bagatelle tables. . i 
Porous. oS ae 12,758 
Billiavaepailes.” nog Medes. ats 654 
UTC)! Ue eo 2 1,187 
Bienen ry \s yan Ges beet 688 
Botanical specimens...,....... 14 
Cari Cee tmete ots): bah er beck ce: 3,190 
Carriages no. ss. es Pe lets : 68,994 
Clockmmmeioc Ds foe OG 2,558 
Clothes wringers .......... ee 593 
Clothing, donations of......... 2.302 
Cocoa mats and matting........ 3,663 
Copymimion plate: 2.0.06 <..4% 2,213 
Corl. PO ES ora eae 5,936 
CYORDOIEER eels cece Log ae 1,490 
Earthenware tiles and other 

INAMMLACLULES oo. sy. -b heures sins 7,083 
Wishengoics: 2... <.. ged Calis Rt tee 1,141 

354 


1894 COMPARED WITH 1893. 


Gutta-percha and India rubber.$ 
Hats, caps and bonnets 
Ink, writing and printing...... 
dromandstoel jek. doe seen vane 
1 BSE Ue) Me Bene Sai tr 


Oil-cloth . 
Paper manufactures........... 
Philosophical instruments ..... 
Pictorial illustrations of insects 
Plumbago manufactures....... 
Printing presses.... . 
Rugs, travelling a ae 3 
Sails for boats, awnings .. 
Sand, glass and emery paper... 
Ships’ boilers... 
Slate manufactures 
Oap. ayaa 
Telephone ana telegraph instru- 
WO MIGS pu eee es cree 
AUEDEUEIN Oe meee te | Les 
Trunks, valises, &c. . 
DLNVULI OE Cine oe. ee CN chae Atyh he 
Umbrellas, parasols, Bic aieie. 
Unenumerated articles ........ 
WVALCDESWCre ats ste a ents alee 
Va emg were Heme Resim ico 
Webbing, elastic and non-elastic 
RUUD ait oh nban aria, Doct ene i 0 ode 
Wood manufactures, i050 00... 
Woollen manufactures......... 
Zine manufactures ..., 


CIC) FC Cha) (Oa Oe apy ete yt 


eh tee einnel Ble ofa ak 


Cisp (8) fee 


1894 COMPARED WITH 1898. 


Fishing lines and twines ... .. $ 


Hale manutactures.) case) 
Lyanry. ch bi sitecte eee 
Marble manufactur es Ser oe Uns 
Mats and rugs 
Meerschaum manufactures. .... 
YE etl aoman sy ens. 8 2 vee eye 
Optical instruments....... me 
Packages, post office .......... 
Pencils, lead 
POGKEU ROG Siw. k..:. . <ccunteuee 
Settlers’ effects 
LRCMIRe ci. oso. ost Bae 
Stone manufactures... 

Straw manufactures 
UiimmMianMraActures. .: «<\kaesmoes 
Tobacco pipes... 
Varnishes: |... 
Wearingvapparel. 11.) i Renee 
Damagedreoods ...2.......sstiemes 
Miscellaneous: ..: ss toe unee 


PCy id Then 


177,394 
104,578 
11,077 
845, 250 
4,429 
87,002 
386 
31,440 
16,000 
172,142 
43,994 
5 


7,855 
83,652 
884 
527 
6,615 
2,713 
91,912 
12,998 


3,564 
4.477 
190 
28, 339 
86,105 
7,688 
55,724 
5,820 
15,887 


268 
2,319 
7,330 
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973. Examination of Class E shows that in 1894 compared with the 
average imports of 1889-93 (5 years) there were the following increases 
and decreases :— 


CLASS E.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH FIVE YEARS’ AVERAGE. 


ine Ble ho ewer tae «a ce yeaeae: $ 70: | \Mapic lariterns..%. 47 oe, Sean 2,319 
JEWELSCASCS IS fs Wakes a eee E071) Malta Lise Sree ee. eee 2,308 
Casts and models........ Me 6:35] yi Extract of smalt.2 fscanae eee 1,254 
Collars, cotton and linen, &c.... 845) “Mineral watersc qe ee oe ALD 
Cotton fabrics, uncoloured...... 66,772. Mustard; ground eit es hee 2,592 
Ouglinie stoners choise ei: beete 452 | Newspapers, magazines....... 8,068 
CUFEAIMST RE Sy ma ec locenee 88,559 | Paintings and drawings........ 175,145 
Eb rorderi cstevset al aes 17, 04a Pomades. hank .oS eeeee ae 1,794 
Teauueras Urtp au ete aN ae Reds 3d; 000 a areClous SLONES ys Aesien aes 7,927 
Gold and silver manufactures... VOSOD MEO urlts: . heeled. oe ee 367 


CLASS E.—DECREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH FIVE YEARS’ AVERAGE. 


Ale, beer and porter............ S p48, FO leieewellery oe ool ean bee > «©=—6. 122,549 
Baking powder eens c etic memes Oy OL Meanie, JUICE. Sete oAty nae sens ae 1,484 
Cabinets Of COMO oie nee 16,221 | Models of invention........... 15, 234 
Gar petsioee Mornin oe Ae: abso 147,235 | Musical instruments ...... 119,585 
TCO Ss > Reka oe rs eae (25 Weer Lumiery.') src. |) ater ieee he 939 
Crapes Ucn Sheesh eee. 30;S07. RsnODONS ... Gere ee, ee ak 15,978 
Cuffs, cotton, linen, &c......... IgG VERE, |"... cs od eu ee te eee 242,533 
Homey Goods). nies 2) na nas 73,476 | Spirits and wines. ............ 52,192 
Hire work 2 can cane ome 12S LIBEL DACCO YN hace. eae eos, eee : 11,888 


974. Comparing 1894 with 1893 there was a decrease of $583,397 in the 
value of imports in Class E. 
Of the 40 articles in this Class, 26 show decreases and 14 increases. 


CLASS E.—DECREASKHS, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1898. 


Ale, beer and porter............ $ 12,963 | Jet manufactures ............% $ 5 
Gneer ale k id Gack en a. ciety O85 |) CWENOPY. ile nuance nt tne scene 11,590 
Baking powder...... .... Saget; 7,093 | Lime juice... ..'. at Bak eae 1,961 
Cabinets OLICOMISE, © auke iar Les Skoda} MEALS osu tease Paka eee 1,894 
Carpets eck vac advair mies oe 195, OST te Nirnevall Waters 2h. oo. beeen 8,407 
Catlare tts: i. Cah key ge Tepes 3,261 | Models of invention........... 14,431 
COUSOTIS Ha nea te Aue oie fe eae 16,556 | Musical instruments,..... ... 66,432 
CSTE DES i Wea RECT Strang ie toa T O40 siteMLUSCALG.. 60) 5.3. a Leese - 1,676 
CONES <1. eee tea ane 2 LNs 3,295 | Perfumery... ..'. Be oat A oe: 1,474 
LOAD a 2B hay MEUP IL ABU NIG At G2 Se\ 2a Raa pia Wd tah aad 1 50) € 5-9) roo hci ipo 13,010 
Fancy Conds escteer reo. u ie, : GOP Oz atoll crit... ss. . oc eee ee 277,093 
Fire-works..... / L130 MeOpirits and wine... k2iioe. ag ‘, 63,061 
Gold and silver manufactures. . 14 TO Ee LO ACEO.:. .-.. »:.\0d erie ee 10,512 


CLASS E.—INCREASES, 1894 COMPARED WITH 1898. 


Cases for jewellery. ............ $ LAd50S ebiacie lanterns... .. /...0. genes $ 1,813 — 
CASES. ous ca kl See Oe OSTA Savealivespract. .. . 3. she eee 36 
Cider: Age eee tee eee Legh she 211 | Newspapers, magazines. ...... 14,624 
Curling stones...... Si Eee eat you 907 | Paintings and drawings... ; 156,632 
Him brorderiesie) Aue ae etme ets OL OE ERLE Ss. . .  ee 126 
Entomological specimens. ...... 79 Weisrecious stones. ..../)//a, shee 4,320 
Peathersi) se Pie ee eee BA GOON EE LRP. edd 50, donee SRE 277 
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975. Comparing the results obtained from the compilation of the tables 
with those obtained by a similar division of the imports of the United 
States, it is found as follows :— 

UNITED STATES. 
Per cent of each Class to total imports. 


A. Articles of food and animals.......... ... 31920 Poo 12 oO O41 31 a4 14249 

B. ie in crude state sice,. ofa ea D2F OV B28 227 24267 i 26817) 20: 92 

C. 3g wholly or partially manufactured.| 10°74} 12°91 | 10°06 {| 11°40] 10°31 

D. Manufactured articles for consumption. . ZOO LO 21 POT 97 16° SO rela iy 

Fig Tapia to a a eo hae ae: hE 13;'89 12°66.) 14°53 | 12'38 
CANADA. 


Per cent of each Class to total imports. 


— 1890. 1891. T3927"), 1893. 1894. 


A. Articles of LOOC AU MnIMAleh eee et, OY id Comte 31 Teo 19°48 16°28 19°02 
B. a MOE SO StALG feu tan mere e torn hf 19°71 21°70 2h A 22°29 2A BD 
C. ui wholly or partially manufactured 
for use in manufactures.. .....| 15°62 16°70 16°05 16°74 16°05 
D. Manufactured articles ready for consump- 
TOU), MMe en ec als eet die oie gs She cho SC 1 4-) 372241, 034-06 35°82 34°73 
TO ATAU bi ASS i 8 Sco 2h oo ee A a aleeast ye 9°17 8°87 S207 8°87 8°85 


976. Thus in Class A the United States imports during five years aver- 
aged 35:22 per cent of the total imports, and the Canadian imports aver- 
aged 18°13 per cent ; in Class B, United States 23°59 per cent, Canadian 
21:26 per cent ; in Class C, United States 11:08 per cent, Canadian 16:35 
per cent ; in Class D, United States 16:58 per cent, Canadian 35-40 per 
cent ; in ‘Class K, United States 13-52 per cent, Canadian 8 8:87. 


977. It is evident from this analysis :— 

lst. That Canada imports a smaller proportion of articles of food and 
animals than the United States, and that this fact is more accentuated in 
the imports of 1894 than in the previous four years. 

2nd. That the imports by both countries of articles in a crude state used 
in the various processes of manufacturing are, proportionately to the whole 
import, very nearly the same in the five year period, Canada importing a 
somewhat smaller proportion than the United States. That in 1894 Can- 
ada advanced her proportion, and the United States decreased theirs so that 
the proportion in Canada in Class B was greater than in the United States. 

3rd. That of articles wholly or partially manufactured imported for use 
in manufacturing, Canada imports more in proportion to the whole than the 
United States do. 
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4th. That in manufactured articles ready for consumption Canada im- 
ports more than a third of her whole imports, while in the United States 
only about one-sixth of their total imports fall into this class. 

5th. That in articles of voluntary use and luxuries, Canada imports about 
two-thirds the proportionate amount imported by the United States. 

978. This analysis seems to indicate: lst. That the United States 
have not succeeded so well asCanada in provisioning their people. 2nd. That 
both have to draw between one-fourth and one-fifth of their total imports 
from outside countries in the form of articles in a crude state for use in 
the various processes of manufacturing. 3rd. That Canada has to draw a 
larger proportion of her imports in a partially or totally manufactured state 
for use in home manufacturing, than have the United States. 4th. That 
Canada has not as yet succeeded in becoming as independent of other coun- 
tries for the supply of her wants in manufactured articles as have the 
United States. 5th. That the Canadian people do not consume luxuries 
and articles of voluntary use in as large a proportion as do the people of the 
United States. 

In this connection it may be mentioned as evidence that Canada suffered 
very much less than her neighbour in the financial cyclone which struck 
the world, that while the imports by the United States of articles of luxury 
and of voluntary use decreased in 1894 compared with 1893 by over 39 
million dollars or more than 36 per cent, the imports of the same class by 
Canada decreased $583,397, or but slightly over 54 per cent. 


979. The following table gives the percentage of total customs duty re- 
ceived from each Class in both the United States and Canada. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

CLASS. PES TMB REG LK La a Coa 

Uigeo) | Cane PU S| Can. (UU. SevGane (UP Sa CaneiGin ses Came 

Pts SRR AR AR vals D 29°21) 21°30) DET AT) ob Yor S64) 6498 70 eo ene O er 
Leth a! FARR ne ante 6°24), 4°18! 6332 Aaya 2h 6543) TOL, Poco ie aoe aon 
Oe... CO Te ee 9°43} 13°67| 11°65). 13°95) 12°84) 16°08) 14°53] 15°41) 15°46) 15°24 
| DER, Mame: el SOAR Te 32°33) 40°70} 34°48} 39°85) 44°38 47°35) 42°02} 48°74, 38°95) 46°29 
Hee... ES eee 22°79\: 20°15) 26°44) 19° 9b 2Sa7 th) 22°50) 29°81" 23-28 32°94) 24°85 


By far the largest part of the customs duties paid by any one class comes 
from imported manufactures. Canada raises somewhat more from these 
than do the United States. The United States raises a larger proportion 
from luxuries and articles of voluntary use than does Canada. 
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980. The next table shows the average rate of ad valorem paid on duti- 
able imports :— 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
CLASS. U.S | Cana- U.S Cana- i Cana- U.S Cana- wee | Cana- 
wu) da. a da. ea da. oe tee da. a | da. 
AS See? _..| 52°48 |-33°34 | 53°53 | 35°53 | 31°34 | 31°64 | 31 13 | 21°46 | 31°41 | Of? aie: 
Bae D3 DA AOE OO Oo 44 te cl 9” le ood ele 70) oom pee oe sO eaSkiaz 29°35 
(Gare. . anne DONO Eo Peon Ls oO scOn mcOnsOnt 40 mie eopeage lee | 26°84 
DD ee 5OMOBM Die 13 54256728 48: | 59-23 8228267. F 59718, |, 29°22 |) 562725) 28285 
By ee 49: Tome 4 1 S008 P4876) 1 55906 1e49R32 156249) 50708 163780 52°69 


These tables show that in Canada (taking 1894) an import of 52°69 per 
cent ad valorem on the dutiable goods of Class E yielded 24-85 per cent of 
the Customs tax—said goods being 8°85 per cent of the total imports, and 
in the United States that an impost of 63°80 per cent on the dutiable goods 
of Class E yielded 32:28 per cent of the Customs tax—said goods being 
10°86 per cent of the total import. One-twelfth of the dutiable imports 
yields one-fourth of the Customs tax at a rate of 52°69 per cent in the case . 
of Canada, and one-ninth of the dutiable imports yields one-third of the 
Customs tax, at a rate of 63:80 per cent, in the case of the United States. 
They show that the rate of duty in Canada on manufactured goods is but 
little more than half that of the United States, and that in all classes the 
duty levied in Canada is considerably lower than that imposed by thes 
United States. 


981. The tables following, of which the preceding paragraphs 964-980 
contain an analysis, have been compared on the basis on which similar 
tables have been compiled by the United States authorities. 

The original basis of the divisions is the celebrated report to the British 
Parliament in 1840, by Hume the economist. The divisions as adopted by 
the British authorities have been modified at the suggestion of Edward 
Atkinson, of Brookline, and others. Of course there are specific items 
about the classification of which there is reasonable ground for controversy. 
But for the purpose of enabling those interested to make comparisons, there 
has been in the following tables no departure from the classification adopted 
by the United States authorities. The analysis has been extended for the 
present Year Book and embraces the years 1877-94, a period of 18 years. 
The analysis would have been carried further back, but it was found that 
prior to 1877 the Customs returns are too incomplete to allow of any ex- 
actitude in classification. 


982. The usefulness of these tables will appear at a glance. Thus, taking 
articles of luxury and voluntary use, the table shows that these were duti- 
able in 1877 at the rate of 34:53 per cent; that duties have been imposed 
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on this class so that in 1887 they were equal to 43°33 per cent and in 1894 
to 52°69 per cent ; that duties on manufactured articles ready for consump- 
tion were in 1877, 16°90 per cent, in 1887, 26:17 per cent, and in 1894, 
28°85 per cent; that duties on articles of food and animals were 26-08 per 
cent in 1877, 38°55 per cent in 1887 and 23:18 per cent in 1894; that 
articles in Class A contributed 29°18 per cent of the total duty collected in 
1877 and only 8:69 per cent in 1894; that Class B contributed less than 
one-third of one per cent of the total duty in 1877, and had become in 1894 
a factor in the imports sufficient to contribute nearly 5 per cent of the Cus- 
toms revenue, having become over one-fifth of total imports in 1894 as against 
one-tenth in 1877. These illustrations will sufficiently indicate the useful- 
ness of these tables. 

They also enable the student of our trade and commerce to note the 
growth or decay of imports of each specific article, by observing the fluc- 
tuations in the import. 

Thus, undressed hemp in 1877 was imported to the value of $391,033 ; 
increased to $630,488 in 1883, then fell to $535,759 in 1887; rose to 
$1,214,088 in 1889, fell in the three succeeding years; rose in 1893 to 
$1,150,134 and fell in 1894 to $482,289. 

In 1883 there were 74,604 cwt. imported. In 1893 the import amounted 
to 198,200 cwt., and in 1894 it dropped to 102,247 cwt. So far as Cana- 
dian imports are concerned we have the life-history of undressed hemp, 
showing curious ups and downs and suggesting further examination to 
show why these fluctuations take place, and if anything can be done to 
make the importations steadier, or whether there is such a connection be- 
tween undressed hemp and the crop returns as to make the imports of the 
article an index of the degree of prosperity attendant upon the farming 
class. 

Take raw hides: during the past 15 years we have imported $27,507,881 
of raw hides. In the same time we have exported 1,389,470 head of 
cattle. It will be an easy calculation for these interested in our cattle 
trade to make up the value of the hides which have been exported on the 
living beeve and thus throw hight upon the actual effect upon our cattle 
trade of the scheduling of our cattle by the British Government, as well as 
suggest plans by which that effect, if injurious to us, may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The history of the ups and downs of the cotton manufacture of the 
country is embalmed in the two lines in class B, cotton waste and cotton 
wool. The development of manufactures is seen in the totals of Class B 
and C, which together, in 1894, amounted to $40,817,898, and in 1879, to 
$17,106,434, an increase of over 138 per cent, thus affording an incidental 
proof of the substantial accuracy of the census of mechanical and manufac- 
turing establishments. 

The woolen industry has light thrown upon its condition by the study 
of the eighteen years imports of wool given in Class B, of woolen articles 
given in Class C, and of manufactured woolen goods given in Class D. 

These tables are of use also in enabling persons interested in manufac- 
turing to see to what extent there is a demand, in the event of their think- 
ing of starting any manufacture in Canada. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE, GROUPED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MA: 


CLASS A. 
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YUFACTURE AND USES, IMPORTED INTO CANADA FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, DURING THE YEARS 18 


ARTICLES OF Foob AND ANIMALS. 


Anriours 1879. | 1880, 18si. 1882, 1888, 1884. 1885, 1887 1890, | 
| 

| S| | & 8 5 R 

ls, all kinds. . 39,006) 340,00] 545,237]] 748,708) } 1,212)851) 1,147.5 1,147,481 24) $27,195) 709,846) 
2'Bers.. easier | aT 7 £3] Mania 7 | 27 1,183) x 0) 4165 
3) Breadstuffs.- 5 5 C e 9,390,383) 2,064,144) 2,776,874) 3,482,124) 3,501,210) 4,849,034) 4,314, 2,382,416) i} 2,740,263) 
4!Chicory. 6,203) "6,160 7,659) Ss} 1b 8/761 
5|Cocoa nuts, pastes, Ke. 5 16,987; 92,593] 44,011], 50,143) 933) 63,959) 
6 Coffee Sia 283,100) 310,626) 388,061) 308,724) fi 

ou: Tail} 101345) 84,97, 


1,089,456) 1,252,201 


O)Ermitssess ey Bea 833,052) 1,171 
10, Hay Lenses Bed 
11) Honey .-- 


12)qellies, jams and preserve 
13)Milk food and milk conde 
14) Pickles, sauces and catsups 

15/¢Provisions.. = 


i ‘84,037 
1,251,708 
299) 


139),44 


17/Spices. 
6,074,150) 


18|Suigars and syrups. 
19/allow <2. 


6,509,703) 
3,028 8,645) 
8,011,381) 2,750,460 


2 Vegetables 103,241) 


610,8. 


6.097 
1,992] 
26,800) 


11,321 13,423) 
168,317) 
9,144,304) 
88,041 


180,11 
10,050,1 9440/4834) 
46,652! 9 2017 
8,050,940, 
220,794) 289,089) 


201,084 


14,244 


a) Vinegar... 


9,474) 


039] 10,174) 


UGE peeeereeneee 


17,704,183) 


Poa 9646) S3}1a1)2 


2) 17,871,920) 17,348,096) 


“Straw included. Straw and bran ineluded. 
+ Provisions, not othemvise specified, include the following articles :—Butter; cheese; Jard, 4 

Not medicated; mutton; pork, barrelled, in brine, made from the sides of heavy hogs after the hams} 

pork, barrelled, €e,, under old tanff ; poultry and game of all kinds; dried on sinoked meats, and me: 

hy bond for exportation ; pork, importediin the carcass, &c 
§ Including beeswax. 


rendre]; lard, untried! or re 
nilders are cut off, and contain 
kerveil in any other way than sali 


dered. Meats, viz. : Bacon 
not mors than 16 piec 
dor} 


ioulders and sides ; beef, salted, in barrels 
the barrel of 2001bs. weight, the barrel containing the sa 
ad, 11.648. 5 other meats, fresh or salted, n.e.s.; beef imported in the carcass, 


extract or Auid beef, 
«to be free of duty = 
> hie ctired or preserved 


Saad 


——————————— 


¢ 
fu 


eyem 


mae x 


wu. 


+ es 
a i ete es 
site ep canceled 


} 
Se a bs 


«y 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE GROUPED ACCORDING 10 DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE AND USES, IMPORTED IN 


ER INTO THE VAnIOUS PROoESSES oF Domestic INDUSTRY 


CLASS B.—Anmioues is 4 Caune Coxnrios wien ¥: 


AnTIOLES 


8 a 

Ambergris 6s 

Asphaltum, Ke. 523] 3 

|Barks 5 é 2977) 14, 37,20 

|Brixtles. =e 30,992) 3: 44,990) 53) 

British gum, dressing. Ke a | S| 20,406) 
pon Corn : 4 90,081) 17, 139,198 112,000 144) 987 

Bones 9 | 0 1,187 459) 860) 
ne or rattan and reeds un) 16/233) 


Caplins 
ilk, all. kinds 


Tuy OF green. 


; Siri 
5,811) 38,050) 
4,004) 


: S4745) 85,014 
, coal dust and coke 5 

al tar and coal pitch, 

Garkwood 

Cotton waste 

\Cotton wool 

Diawionds, inset, or diamond dust, 

Drugs, dyes, chemi 

Pile, grass, Ke 


19) 
2) 


210,024) 


11.497 


| 24,818) 
Eee leer 
2,200,805) 1,903,(641 

1,344 1,061) 


1,211)088 


Hides, raw... Seon ~------.-| $1,051,607) $1,207,300) 
Hoofs, horns and tips ee Beer a 
ir estore : 5 30) 
Indian corn 


02,8010] 


56,310} 


Ivory 05,234) 107 
Tyory, nuts, veg : : $2,149 

stunk, old; ieee DEE) 60,056 Gol716) 70,149) 

sTute batts ee Sal | $170) 84,916) 701) 58,931 

Leeches 3 Pee raha he 217] 203| | 173! 

Time juice, crude. : oe : eee | 

Lithographic ston 7 1,749 1,495) 1,886) 5 90) 

Loonst, bean and meal I as ; | i] 

‘Logs, round, and unmanufactured timber. : [cca 220,346) 703,681) | 604,403} 

Eumberand timber... yi 193) 3.65 873,804) 203,72) 

Manures, animal and vegetable. ..........| _29,890| 24,919] DIs72! 3744) 

Metal, bismuth, metall | | 191 68) 

Mineral substances. : 29,051 23,281 | 18,424 63,784] 

Mineralogical specimens... | 21686) 

Musk | eeereen 1/960] 
(Oil, cocoanut palm... Bs 53,654] 58,8541 8,530) 81,814 79,98) 47 
Ores of metals, allikinds. 1)159) Dos] S104) 3,680) 1ho| 48 
|Osiers o 4] } 79) 440) 49. 


Oxide of copper, black. —.- = | | 
Palm leaf, s | 2 53 
Pearl, mother of D-H 
Pelts, ray see 
Pitch and tar, pine. $ 

Plants and trees 3 Boemee ens) 77, 008 
Quills ae | 


90) 
1776) 14011] 
146,401) 148,344] 
003) 


Rage... : | 303,890) 
. 11,099) 

56,684 83/383) 91,004 

| 53,015 


O13) 


230) 060) 


260,703) 


2,274) 
31399) 


ed quarts, 


32,001 
16,392) 


ges 
x sulphate. 5 Bite. Fam aces 
Fine for the manufacture of leather, 


W Sougeaceoacoase cbr 244) 1,106) 

5 nee ees 1,564) 1,6: 4,056 1,878) 

: es 4,843) 1,314 

acco, unThanufactured. .... - 711)125) 1,119,981) 1,480,080 
Ls . } 


1,026) 


toise and other shells 
431) 


irpent 
alebone. 


: 300) 


2,210) 


14,016) 
472 1,896, | 1 i 1,694,800] 1,051y7 
| : ie | + 149; 


10,489) 


1,108,210 1,084,701 


94,405,781) 2% 


10,853,764) 19,055,048) 18,197,016] 18,455,643) 19,119) 
i | | 


otal Se | 


$52,209) 


5) 11,019,256) 


+ Includes horns and pelts 


19,819}4 


| Included in hides, nov) **Tnchidedindrogs. tf Principally flax-s: 


Judes flax waste, + Tneludes wool waste. botton, wool'and flay waste, jj Including cotton waste. 


§ Inchiding] 


) cage 
a ie ; 


ee OS 


1583 et | 
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AND USES, 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE GROUPED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUPA\CTURE 
AS MATERIALS IN THE MANUFACTURES AND MeciaNtoan Ants. 


+ ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIANLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE 


CLASS ¢ 


Awmicnes 1879. 1880, 1881. 


y | 8 s 
1 jAdmiralty tharts Fa 
al prepara | 409) 1107} 11300 
sfor “AA raph Company | 4 
| hoop skire manufactw | 340) 
54 fx-warthoused for excise purposes) se i 
B}|) eee Us 4 ships’stores --| bpd] 17,041] 
7 |Ashes, pot and pearl 2 7,866) 1,600) 
§ |Barrelsiand exe boxes, empty ce 
9) |Bamiboo reeds 2c| 351 


10 [Blanketing and lapping 
11 [Bone black | 
12 |Bone dust and Lone ash. 
Bolting cloths 

Brass 

Brim moulds, &e 


837] 
24,601 


49) 
47 


Buekram See | 
Bullion fringe ¢ | | 
Fhuirrstonesin blocks. 19,485) Li,go4) L018 12,049) 


nats oF 3 


Carriages, a 

Canvas for the 1oannfacture of floor oil-cloth} SS) | 5,783) 

Categut and whip-gut | | 164 
Baa panies | | 3,448) 

Celluloid | 

Cement : $3,118) 68,205) 

Cherry heat welding compound | | 


(Cider 
Citron, lemon and 


rinds of 2, 800) 


Clock springs and clock movements i 
xi, beans, shells and nibs 16,216) 
(Coir and oir yarn | 100) 
Copper 2,130) 1984 5,831 2507 
24087086) 748,808) 719,187 
viel 


(Cottons ms 
Dressing, harness and leather 
ives, chemicals, &c. | 
or belting and hose. 


15,40) 
41,1 
13,056) 

40) 


$14,993) 
102 


adhesive, for shecting yessols 
Rertili 
Eire bricks 7 


7,005 


ish skins and fish offal: 
Fillets of cotton and ribber.. | | b 1,004 
lit, tovw of 3 \ 155) 
Flint and ground flint stones 2 | i} S04) SAAT) 
| | 18 520,689) 
6291689 


Pullers’ earth: A a . 
War skins --..---. pace | | 


Gis coke..+-= 
Grease = 65,840 


Gunny cloth and gunny bags--- 4105] 
Hatters! bands, plush, &e. | 4,260) 29,41 
furs, not on the skin... | 11,077 


10) 


3 |Femp paper S 
523 


1 |Hops 
, [Horn strips : 
j [Horse clothing, shaped | A | 
Tron liquor 2 
Tron sand or globules 
) \Iron apd steel 4 | 


32,748) 20, 


1,(00 
51 


4,086,301) 
68,524) 


4,580,395) 3,528,914] 


, tiohair cloth 
142,493) 


954,967) 


50,17: 


raphie presses 
rand timber seam 


foe cardiclothing. | 


918,919) 


116,490) 


| 


le ‘ 
Finis for Malificx diy: | 
bidges, 0 


9,538) 
110 
80,042) 


ral substan 
for 


3.058) 
Anre| 
| 


1,198,487] 1,041,818) 1,05 1,108,430 


cake and meal... 30,788) | 10,493 

cloth and oil:sille, sut or shape 145,500} 184,012) 

oko 18,591] 41] 11,008 
580,413} 236) 547,886 


ints and colours | 
per, collar cloth =| 
per for cartridges 
ilins Teast, serauss, Ke. ----- 
‘sratine wax, &o 
Photographic mate 2 
Plaster of Pari 
Intes, engrave 
Plnits, stravr, tuscan and grass 
Potash, all kinds : 7 ae) 


1,010 
4,030) 


20,5 


| 
Puinice and pumice-st aa 113} 4050 
Red liquor 6 | i | 
Rattans and reeds EES 68) 7 


| 
Rove uta for the manufacture of binder} | | 
| tine | 


Rubber, mdia, for elastic webbing $03 sone 

‘7 thrend elastic. 2 eeceee | 
Salt for use in the sen or gulf fisheries. 847,492] 824,405] 400,044 
Sausage casings 2 501 187 6,604 

west... 3. a | el 

ps 5 Bee 38,001) 

© snaterinis, not specified. | 7 Ga,200} 78,508) | 
J supairuion Soh 
Silk: or cotton, weaving or tram, for elastic 
) webbing... zh | 078) 
Silk J ees $0,490) 710,560) S147} 100,554 
Spectacles, -. .--- aoeencan| é 

gy7i3} 44 18,205] 


Spirits... 5 anaes 
Spurs and stilts : : 


fy |Sqqinre recals and raw-hide centres... \ 2 : 
jStone. cea wate 103,474) 92,757) $61,735) AT,US4 80,149) 
gcaph apparatus, fi ment Scere : | 3 
Gytioamedes 5 / eee 
/Drecnnils - 44,080) 990) 2.113 


‘Mools for deaf and dawb eal : ea 

|Waceine and ivory vaccine points. 

Varnish 

Veneers of wvory 
{Whiting . 

1 | Wood 
Woollen goods .--..0----ee== 
Zinc, inblocks, pigs and sheets . 
Miscellaneous articles ee fel 000 aces 


\: Steal) e037 |e eal 
0 2L817] 30,086 
ag,092 


13,048) 
40,41 


265,040) 


280,124) 
70,595) 


aca 


77,878 


111,207) 13, 196) 15,120,081 
| 


19,043,018) 


10,168,908) 8,804,624 


*Tneluded in carriages. + Tnchided in clocks. + Including pumicefktone, free. § Including slate 
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CLASS TH 3145 


HYACTURED ARTICLES KEADY von Consur 


, IMPORTED INTO CANADA FOR 


ON. 


ARTICLES. 


1879, 1880. 


‘Agricultural implemes 
rouse of the 


telle tables. 
aining fine: 


Blucing, Jaund pene 
|Books, printed, periodicals, pamphlets, ute.. 
Bookbinders tools and implements 
|Boot, shoe and stay lnces, of any mate 
\E 
I 


Bras 
[Brooins and brushes 
panoke and tiles. . 


Buttons 


all kinds 
\ meters and compass 
Clocks and clock cases, 
{Clothes wringers 
98 (Clothing, donations of 
(Cocoa 11: id inatting 
Combis me 
{Communion plate 
Copper: 
Gord peas 
(Corks and corkwood.. 
5 (Corset clasps, etc, .. 
|Cottons. 
|Cruc bles. Re 
Cups on other prizes. 
Diamond drills... 
Earthenware ane china. . 5 
rthenware tiles and other manvfacture 
sctric are light carbons and carbon points 
-ctriclight apparatus and electric batterie: 
44 {Blectric meters and maters 5 
45 [Emery whee 
46 ‘Fibreware, &c. 
47 |Fish glue... 
48 [Fish livoks.....- 
49 |Fishing lines and twine 
60 (Fur manufactures 
61 (Flax, hemp and jute 
nufactures é 
ma: ~ mitts, all kinds. 
joves and W.-M. Police 
‘foods for N_ nd other explosives 
unpowder & and india-rubber .- 
§ \Gutta- perc! € 
Haberdashery tures 
$ {Hair manufad bonnets 
0 |Hats, caps an 
60 |Hosie ti % 
61 [Ink, writing | manufactures. 
62 jIron and stee _+nre= 
163 ‘Ivory manufac 
GA Lea 
165 Leather < iseeh 
166 |Manilla hoods. a e 
7 {Marble manufactures... - 
pS |Mats and rags ee 
h9 |Meerschanm manufactures. 
‘0 | Metal manufactures. - 
‘1 |Mucils: ~ = 
‘2 \Oil-clotl = 
3 Optical instruments... - 
4 \Packages ....--- 
Paper manufactures 
6 Pencils, lead 5 
= Philosophical mstruments......--. - 
8 'Pictorial illustrations of insects - 
9 !Pocket-books, purses and sateliels 
Plumbago manufactures. .--..-_ 
Inge presses, printing machin' 
, travelling, except silk. -. 
Sails for boats, alo tents and awnings. - 
flint and emery paper.. 
jlers, steam engines, etc. 
evs’ effects... ae caeense* 


» for ships 
inds 


(Tin manufactures ._-- p 

Makacoo pipes. 

i} /Durpentine, spi 

Drunks, valises, ete 

‘Twin eon 8 

Wuibrellas, parasols, sunshades, ete 

Unenumerated articles 

Varnish, Inequers, japans, 

Watches, watoh cases and 

ne 3 
‘earing appa 

Webbing, elas 

5 | Whips - es 

Wood manufactures 

Woollen. a 

Wrecked materials. 

Zinc. < 

Goods, damaged _——- 

/Mikcellaneous articles . 


ote 3 
watch actions 


ITelophone and telegraph instruments... 


48,643) 


804,007 


30) 
1,05: 


81492 
127,556 


1883, 
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1891. 1892 


27,045) 


904,084 


14, 240) 


9,077 


61,405) 
24,161] 5,888] 

12,093 
65,685) 128,061 
201,441 


31,041 


1,611] 6,440,017 
240) 4,571 


392,373 


741,152) 


1,107) 
403,384 


461,711 
41,033 
452,95) 


33.0.8) 
760,737} 


12,781 
zi) 19, 296 
141,614} 159,140 


103,262) 


83,163] 
2,06 


4,109 
80,115} 
1,516} 
191,001) i 
39)802 
83,098 
185,882) 
1,948! 
401,592 
5,561,088 


611,515) 


“10,400! 
33] 
40410 


24,756) 


181 


1,364,558! 


~ 145,001 


13 
it 


360,031 
90) 16) 


FA4,586) 


~ 70,106 


51,276) 


“91,270 
1,071,953 


838,049) 


3,750) 
2) 


469,552 
1,391,574 
44,204) 


215! 
124,449) 


13,530) 


88,607] 
45,036) 


305,403 
$7,070) 


16,962} 47,015) 16,970) 
187,742} 144,880) 93,346 


1,015, 

8,704,392 10,424,393] 8,721,392) 
1,479) 8,165)... | 
22,599) 6,501 7,402 


),650} 


18,81 
969,59 


66,379 
13,09 


418) 


33,616] 
1,820,640) 


1,216,486, 
405 


7 
164,486 
201,874 


98,412,514 


185,802 81,778,724] 29,174,026 


416,953,500) 


87,771,165) $6,309,913 


50,007,050) A, 


111,284) 36,415,501) 38,46: 


* Including communion plates. + Bagatelle tables incladed. 
nce of Canada, returned and goods valued at $14,600 imported into B.C., details not receive 


§ Included with braces and suspenders. 
iN 


| Tnchided with telephone and telegraph instruments. 


cluding goods valued wt $11,62 


1), the growth and produce of Canada, retuned, 


$ Included in cotton ani 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE, GROUPED ACCORDING 10 DEGREY OV MANUFACTURE AND U 


GLAS|S ©.—Antiones oF Vouunrany Use, Luxuntes, &0, 


IMPORTED INTO CANADA FOR HOMW CONSUMPTION DURING THE YWARS 1877-1804— Concluded. 


s ANTIOLES. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. i882. 1883. 1834, 1885. 1880. 1887. 1885. 1889). | 18). 1891, 1892. 1893. 1sd4. 


s s s Ss s s s $ 3 8 
1/Ale, beer and porter. 158,876) 174,688) 181,109) 220,402) 162,184) 
«ginger. 4,853 124) 38) 6,162} 

ig powde 50/385) 93,907, 


15,905 


sey Sani 
Clases for jewels and watel q 24 1,65 
7\Casts as models and busts 
S\Gider ---- 

5iCollars, cotton, linen, Ke. . 
10|Gotton fabrics, mncoloured 
T1/Grapes, all’ kinds . 
12/Gitis, cotton, linen, & 


13\Gurtains ..------- 
W 


O41 109) 
7,106) 
ist 


107,478) 141,168) 114,509) 146,580) 


123,789) 


arling stones.- peceeelE eelbs Epciel lies 
T5\Embroideries.--.-......- 107,874) 133,789) 181, (9) 

16 Bntomological specimens: 1,126 21703) 323) 290 i 

Ti| Fancy goods ° DAL AS 1,700)470 2,060,030] 1,808,853) 1,890,625, 
1S Heathers wats é Sceeeees|| 10,048) 1752641 


10,086] 18,881) 12,661 

451516] 280,614) 289,284 

27,400] 12,181) inne 
504)011) 


19| Fireworks 


482,208) 


jnice 
Magic lanterns 
95)Mult-------- : 
3G)" extract of. .0.. 
97 Mineral and aerated waters. 
28 Models of invention. : 


Tusical mstroments ...-. “p18, i) 
30/ Mustard, ground or prepared 63,624) 45,341 tira 
SL) Newspapers, magazines, As Spscd [ie Socooc 84,676) 104,312) 


/Paintings, drawings and engra’ | 
ings. = $0,028) | 116,101 117,864] 186,914 293,812) 141,592 
83 Perfumery 14,587| | 19,6397| 21,905] 21,044 41/916) 38,582 
S4/Pomades Saxceed ts 2)120}) || -2\204 21562) 1/930) 4,102) 
85 Precious 10,004 nose bab>)S5 O14 556] 
36 Qnills - eerecsss 187] 421 319) 
37 Ribbons. 1,818 21,576 


2,636,650] 2,894,488) 


O71 
2,205,288 \ 
1,804,186] 1,406,49 


Le - pis . 14,068) 
1,644,582] 2,060,275] 2,759,160] 3,207, 623) 
$2} 929,480) 1,241,164) 1,537,623) 494,036) 


~ 394,95] 260,835) 408,898] “417,719| 394708] 
6,702,044) 5,856,461) 7,718,008) 10,783,756) 11,035,124) 9,011,816] 8,911,980) 8,836,774) 10,355,041] 9,239,653) 9,903,277) 10,237,692) 9,902,052) 9,869,730] 10,212,222) 9,628,825) 


2,823,498 
1/741, 436 


1,497,581 


Sl 


88 Silk manufactures 
Bo)Spirits and wines . 
40) Syrups, lemon, rasp! 
41 Tobacco mannfactures 


Ate 


1 ~399)605) 280,108) 276,25 324,816) 270,466) 


Tit eee cacecsecnnanced 7,090,689) 


= Tueludes menngeries valued at $968. 
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IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, DUTIABLE AND FREE (COIN AND 
BULLION NOT INCLUDED). 


Cress 


A. 
Articles of food and 
animals. 


1 
Articles in a crude 
condition which 
enter into the 
various processes 
of domestic in- 

dustry. 


(1877 
1878 
1879 


1880. 


1881 
| 1882 
1883 
1884 
j 1885 
1886 


1888 
1889 
| 1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
(1894 


(1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

| 1882 

1883 

1884 

3) 1885 

| 1886 

Re 


1888 
; 1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
(1894 


IMPORTS FOR 
Home CONSUMPTION. 


Y ear. |- 


Dutiable 
Goods. 


$ 


14,001,571 
13,595,515 
13,117,957 
12,286, 862 
16,282,019 
16,170,309 
16,661,599 
17,497,393 
15,488, 684 
12,727,526 
12,546,258 
13,337,321 
15,767,615 
15,226,304 
14,166,892 

8,194,668 

7,194,969 

7,245,542 


327,092 

403,237 

868, 609 
3,155,671 
4,572,442 
5,470,407 
7,460,745 
8,183, 680 
7,694,858 
7,385,842 
7,718,271 
4,216,291 


15,379,874 
14,854,107 
10,002,362 
1,128,274 
1,422,164 
3,593, 337 | 
5,459, 662 
5, 234,641 
5,373, 958 
5,144,403 
4,801,838 
4,508,594 
5,111,084 
5,287,132 
5,365,405 
14,238,291 
11,559,040 
13,503,332 


9,025, 482 

8,478,972 

15 9085 196 

rp 863, 585 

9,247,000 
11: 383, 357 
12,194,298 
10,013,336 
10,760,785 
11,733,809 
12,541,246 
17,405, 452 
18,864,415 
17,644,886 
19,123,390 
19,320,323 
30,716,414 
18,995,363 


Total. 


£ 


29,381,445 
28,449 622 
23,120,319 
13,415,136 
17,704,183 
19,763,646 
22,121,261 
22,732,034 
20,862, 642 
17,871,929 
17,348,096 
17,845,915 
20,878,699 
20,513,436 
19,532,297 
22, 433, 059 
18,754,009 
20,748,874 


9,352,574 
8882209 
8,801,805 
11,019,256 
13,819,442 
16,853,764 
19,655,043 
18,197,016 
18,455,643 
19,119,651 
20,254,517 
21,621,743 
22,728,639 
22,016,883 
24.198, 057 
24 455,731 
25,674,667 
93,285,334 


Collected. | 


Duties 


37,047) 11° 


45,306 
151,113) 
569,773 
726,164 
845,579 

1,126,533 
1,231,225 
1,160,927 
1,183,198 
1,292,993 
863,887 
860,886 | 
999,109 
1,110,795 
1,114,838) 
1,115,464 
958,769) 


Average rate of duty 


on dutiable goods. 


Percentage of total 


| 29° 
Sir 
| 32 
26° 


MBN? 
20° 


Lage 


23° 
22 


20° 
ee 
| 23° 
24° 
| 2s 
| 21° 
g- 
de 
8°6 


Be OLOTH BIW OLD DROP WWRH OO 


duty. 


18 
63 
‘07 
69 
82 
00 
10 
O1 
"94 
20 
55 
12 
10 


ercentage of total 


| P 


imports. 
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IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION DUTIABLE AND FREE— Continued. 


CLASS: 


nen | 


pmb fh fred fad fod fre fared fod poh fod fon fk fod fod fed jek fod fod 


Articles wholly or! 
partially manu- 
factured for useas 
materials in the) 
manufactures 
and mechanical 
arts. 


aRE 
ROLDRDD PII] 


Nefiielels 0X0 7 


ast Lass ¢ 
(Se) 


EEE? NG a oe 
x 


_ 
Kn | 


1~An 
— 


D. 
Manufactured 
articles ready for)’ 
consumption. 


fot fk fad fad fd pd pak Pak ped ed pd pd pd pd Jad fed pd fet 


r 


NE SSHAGTEWNWHSONA 


| 


| 
| 


| | Dutiable | 


32,742, 


| 33,170, 235 


| 35; 284 760) 


IMPORTS FOR 


| Home CONSUMPTION. 


goods. 


7 7) 


6,789, 7538 
6,198,592 
5,626,129 
8,063,778, 
10,007,670, 
12,849,529) 
13,564, 22 | 
dt. 026,226, 
9,721,625) 
9,938, 97 4) 
el 523, 035) 
10,956,715) 
11,959,832 | 
$1.89 5,714, 
12,964,255) 
12,552,853) 
12,602,539) 
11,029,939 


597 | 

32.52 20, 858} 
29, 141. 567 | | 
25,297,058 


40,647,970) 
43, 080,591) 
34,513,155} 
31,685,818 
32,046,951 
36,290,639 
32,032, 627 
33,183,453 
35,879,046 
32,756,114 
33,910,096 


31,999°192) 


| 


915,496 
4,515, 287 
4,592,101 
5,162,850! 
EN, 563,482) 
5,661, 826, 
6, 622. 587 | 
6,676,531! 
6,502,625) 


4,037,904 
3,281,439) 
2:632,157 
3,876,968 
5, 242,279 
6,805,539 
6,926,459 
6,407,660) 
6,085, 347 
4,262,362 
4,820,595 
4,382,874 
9,281, 446) 
Ds 596,131) 
6,519,353) 
5, 316,357 | 

5,966,417 | 
br 76,122) 


) pas 908 | 


Total. 


11,521,185) 


8,304,629) 


5| 10,435,663, 
2) 12,839,182. 


16,790,509. 
19,043,018 
15,111, 297| 
13,754,345] 
13,854,470) 
16,038,322 
15,548,816) 
17,122,682 
17, 439,196) 
18,626, O81, 
19,175,440) 
19,279,070! 
17,532,564) 


36,780,501 
35,802, 297, 
31 5773, 724} 
29,174,026) 
38. 412,514) 
46,953, 509) 
50,007, 050. 
40, 920, 815, 
Saree 165 
aN 309,313 
41,111,234 
36,415,501. 
38,464,899 
41,475,177 | 
39,275, 467 7| 
39,226, 453) 
41, 251, 177} 
37,070, 314 


Collected, 


Duties 


g 


855,488 

823, 445 

840,674 
1,383,207 
1,782,746 
2,434,955 
2,629,176 
2,181,497 
2,0.)6,185 
2,083,349 
2,455,707 
2,941,293 
3,211,605 
3,269,859 
3,264,635 
3,301,936 
3,258, 960 
2,960,199 


5,934, 638 
5,499,605 
5,254,672 
6,051,887 
8,041,238 
10,018,818 
10,707,730 
8,470,719 
7,995,838 
8,207, 306 
9,499,100 


8,957,905 

9,285, 986 

9,733,837 

9,329,093 

9,720,983 

10,310,590 
972,409 


| Average rate of duty. 


27° 
28° 
28°67 
29°29 
28°85 


Percentage of total 
duty. 


Percentage of total 
imports. 
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IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, DUTIABLE AND FREE— Conclude. 


CLASS. 


E 


Articles of volun- 
tary use, lux-|4 
uries, &c. 


Y ear. 


Dutiable 
Goods. 


FASTIN 
1878) 7,0 
1879] 6,67: 
5,3 
i 
( 


1880 
1881 
1882 1 
1883 1 
1884 
| 1885 
1886 
| 1887 
iss 


8,559,526 
10,047,476 
9,102,870 
9,700,015 
9,753,192 
9,574,261 
9,367,712 
9,833,365 
9,114,538 


1889 
! 1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
(1894 


| 1877] 
1878) 
1879, 
1880 
1881 

iss 


60,916,770 
59,773,039 
55,430,012 
54,182 967 
71,620,725 
85,757,433 
91,588,339 
80,010,498 
73,269,618 
70,658,819 
78,120,679 
69,645,824 
74,475,139 
77,106,253 
74,536,036 
69,160,737 
69,873,571 
62,779, 182 


1883 

1884 
| 1885 
. 1886 
| 1887 
1888 
1889 
| 1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
(1894 


IMPORTS FOR 
Homes CONSUMPTION. 


rhree 
Goods. 


34,932 

37,978 

26,294 
476,863 
124,649 
164,538 
213,944 
421,772 
233,347 
277,248 
307,565 
136,783 
203, 262 
484,500 
327,791 
502,018 
378,857 
514,287 


33,209,624 
30,622,812 
93,272,507 
15,717,575) 
18,867,604 
25,387,751 
30,273, 157 
25,962,480. 
26,486, 157 | 
25,333,318 
26,986,531 
31,025,804 
34,623, 057 
34,576,131 
36,997,918, 
45,999,676 
45,297,259 
46,291,729 


Total. 


P 


7,090,689 
7,092,815 
6,702,044 
5,856,461 
7,713,008 
10,783,756 
11,035,124 
9,011,816 
8,911,980 
8,836,774 
10,355,041 
9,239, 653 
9,903,277 
10,237,692 
9,902,052 
9,869,730 
10,212,222 
9,628, 825 


94,126,394 
90,395,851 
78,702,519 
69,900,542 
90,488, 329 
111,145,184 
121,861,496 
105,972,978 
99,755,775 
95,992, 137 
105,107,210 
100,671,628 
109,098,196 
111,682,384 
111,533,954 
115,160,413 
115,171,145 
109,070,911 


+12,933,915| 


Duties 
Collected. 


$ 


2,436,245 
2,377,689 
9.539, 256 
2355,‘ 03 
3,167,303 
4,060,674 
4,274,703 
3,634,514 
3,612, 352 
4,030,094 
4,354,351 
4,295,156 
4,661,764 
4,818,915 
4,668,347 
4,620,253 
4,924 893 
4,809,201 


*12,548,348 
12,791,532) 


+14 133,483 
18,492,645] 
21,700,028) 
93,162,553! 
20,156,448. 


19,121,254) 
19,427,397] 
29, 438, 308 | 
22,187,869) 
23,742, 316| 

823,914,144. 

§23, 407,075! 

§20, 531, 320| 

821,154,171 
19,379,822 


Average rate of duty 

on dutiable goods. 

Percentage of total 
te) 


"O3 
70 
04! 
79 
“TA! 
"24 
50) 
35 
"03 | 
"33 
‘18 
‘06 
‘41 
76) 
9.32 
08 
69 


19’ 


Lie 
18° 
18° 
18° 
18° 
20° 
19% 
Vo 
19 
20° 
oe 
22° 
23 
24 


“55 100° 
“40,100: 
33/100" 
508/100" 
82/100: 
30/100" 
“29 100° 
"18/100: 
10/100: 
“491100 
-72!100° 
86/100" 
“88 100° 
“01 100° 
43/100: 
67/100: 
30°27 100° 
30°87 100: 


duty. 


18°: 
136 
16° Eled 


Percentage of total 


89); 8's 
FAN) <2 
At 89" 
36) 9° 
FO) Mor 
Lhe 
95) 8° 
DOF Eoee 
DAs ole 
Feld lls iret 


00; 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00, 100° 
00 100° 
00'100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00/100" 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00, 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 
00 100° 


i} 


imports. 


“Includes $32,781 duties collected in N.W.T. by Mounted Police. 
+Not including $4,202, amounts received on account of warehouse frauds, St. John, 
N.B., $23 special deposits and $2,872 duties returned on supplies, Mounted Police, N.W.T. 
Not including $ 3,530 duties returned on supplies, Mounted Police, N.W..T. 


$1890 7,090 “ 
1s91 9,191 “« 
1892 8.439 « 
1892“ 10,714“ 
1393. 7.539 


ce 


collected, Sec. 8, R.S.C., Chap. 32. 


ce 


on entries destroyed by fire at St. John, N.B. 
on post entries, &c. 


983. A comparative summary of the value of the principal articles im- 
ported for home consumption in the last four years will be fund in the 
following table, dutiable goods being distinguished from those admitted 
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This table formerly related to the total quantities imported, but in 


order to show more clearly what the requirements of the country have 
been, it has been changed to apply only to articles for home consumption. 


ARTICLES. 


Dutiable Goods. 


Ale. been and porter) 62.) °22, Taner 
A uinals, Vivir Mite. We eee 
Books, periodicals, &c., and other 
printed matter, nes...... 
Brass and manufactures of. 
Breadstuffs, viz. :— 
Arrowroot, eee, rice, macaroni, 
bran, &e se ; 
Grain of all kinds.......... 1... 
Flour and meal of all kinds...... 
Brooms.and brushes.) 6.4.0) <. 040.6 ae 
Brock anciitles mein ti are We iene: 
Candles 3708 ieee aes: : 
VALIIAR ES. NAY een a a Seater ea 
Carpets and squares, n.e.8........... 
Cerne nt shikai. Reate eh hes. amas are 
Clock and clock springs 
Coal and coke (sce also Free Goods)... 
Coffee (see also Free Goods).... ..... 
Copper and manufactures of.. ....... 
Cordage offallikindsis;s A) secu s area 
Cotton, manufactures of... 
Crapesor, all kimdswtin. 2s Gar eee 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines. 
Earthenware and china ... ......... 
Kmbroideries, not otherwise provided 
POG reset a tee 
Beso ete Sel edad Cee to, ea eS 
Bancy’ LOGS ge han Me ae law eee 
Fish and products of (see also Free 
CEOOGE), Atari SN Seale Chie eo 
Flax, hemp and jute, and manufac- 
tures of. 
Hripsand Huts, dried... ste ae eee 
Fruits, green (sce also Free Goods).. 
Furs and manufactures of: 
Glass RSE resale las, eee Oe 
Gloves and mitts of any material.... 
Gold and silver, manufactures of... ... 
Gunpowder and other explosives. .... 
Gutta-percha and India-rubber, manu- 
RaACcures Of. lo aul ae 
Hats, caps and bonnets............ 
Iron and steel, manufactures of (see 
miso Hree Goods). eines ceitu desis 


Pe 


2 88 es, sie me © 


eo. e see em were ae 


CMON. 2 oc gly MU Mecca merece estas 
Lead and manufactur es of... 64 NTA Ga 
Leather 66 OR Na aa oa 

Marble oe See eee rere 2) TEE 


Metal, composition and other, n.e.s.. 

Musicalinstruménts, aan oss. 
Oils, coal and kerosene, and products of 
Ogseateouner. ../ 0p omeeee ies ociee 
OMPGOGhe |...) Le La Pa ahs 
Pigrawes yo ks Sa 
Paints and colours. 

Paper and manufactures of. 


ee @ ese ee 


a 


1891. 


$ 


235,359 
262, 082 


1,212,340 
516,289 


470,166 
1,701,984 
568, 113 
111,524 
120,667 
27,802 
316,626 
96,918 
313,767 
107,885 
4,274,631 
61,060 
412 384 
90,542 
4,020,110 
70,491 
1,418,630 
634,907 


200,350 


1,513,463 


515,157 


1,433,189 
1,151,014 


991,018 | 


533,056 
1,247,692 
658,412 
244,042 
110,515 


806,237 
1,280816 


9,987,973 
351,134 
325,455 
948,831 
107,661 
351,809 
422, 295 
550,925 

1,009,486 
226,026 
386,234 
551,287 

1,142,313 


1892. 


$ 


229, 402 
262,089 


1,223,404 
463,182 


479,006 
956,004 
387,682 
108,529 
81,495 
32,905 
492,114 
143,881 
287,729 
125,005 
4,333,490 
51,348 
269,712 
81,320 
3,992,440 
59,647 
1,530,981 
748,810 


154,613 


1,627,801 
482, 605 


1,546,051 
996,193 
1,072,508 
679,406 
1,257,858 
680,221 
261,471 
136,171 


684,633 
1,219,714 


9,969,409 
988,584 
317,142 

1,091,213 
106,168 
373,819 
412,894 
494,004 
863,754 
216,129 
399,306 
566,128 

1,216,486 


$ 


175,147 
206,512 


1,208,506 
445,175 


548,936 
1,049,088 
994,059 
109,783 
89,750 
27,355 
408,787 
94,098 
327,148 
143,358 
4,168,515 
55,659 
352,406 
76,189 
4,557,402 
49,295 
1,547,850 
709,737 


160,325 
12,583 
1,717,746 


486,957 


1,618,983 
913,541 
903,909 
723, 807 

1,219,543 
700,587 
298,439 
143,028 


696,690 
1,320,640 


10,113,177 
251,537 
288, 636 

1,233,004 
96,177 
353,225 
375,421 
472,406 
824,829 
233,395 
402,270 
594,874 
1,187,236 


VALUE OF IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1893. 


1894. 


$ 
162,184 
167,316 


1,063,381 
369,357 


362,025 
800,145 
252,253 
106,534 
78,124 
30,545 
490,200 
71,443 
284,471 
121,247 
3,515,845 
52,689 
157,539 
67,130 
4,001,618 
42,185 
1,321,094 
695,514 


198,124 
13,069 
1,648,044 


465,504 


1,416,476 
994,263 
1,179,728 
717,451 
1,209,208 
665,737 
283,645 
112,781 


519,296 
1,216,062 


8,776,533 
239,947 
203,644 
970,577 

94,657 
317,145 
308,989 
446, 492 
796,581 
911,914 
448 974 
551,381 

1,015,094 
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SUMMARY OF VALUE OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &c.—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Dutiable Goods—Con. 


Pickles, sauces and capers of all kinds 
Printin © Dressen neta. ts..| Siete wie uie = 
Provisions, viz. :—Butter, cheese, lard 
and meats. 
Salt (see also Free Goods) ............ 
Seeds and roots (sce also Free Goods).. 
Ships and vessels, and repairs on...... 
Silk and manufactures of ............ 
Ganon ill! Weinstein iad sy eels Ske 
Winces. of sal leiaalisien tenes. d acca che 
SITIES: ATIC Wieser. .-4 «scat uses sola 
Stone and manufactures of..... ee 
Sugar (see also Free Goods) .......-.. 
INolassesmerirts: bis :{. oe Sobaean 
Sugar-candy and confectionery... 
Tea (see also Free Goods) 
Tinand manutactures'of:. 0.00 eA. 
Tobacco and manufactures of ....... 
Turpentine, spirits of.......... ere 
Twine for harness lord ergs Auras ar) 


eee eoereweens Cen aeyeevweeer 


CHC TAO et 


Vegetables. ice oe2 2 st. Se eee 
Watches and parts of...... eo aes Brite 
Wood and manufactures i BAN ER Ban xtc 
Wool @ 
All other dutiable articles... ......... 


ee) shel sie ele six 


Total, dutiable goods...... 
Free Goods. 


Animals for improvement of stock. . 
Broom corn. 
(Contra nenractterinc.k:.0. see nae eae 
@offee, green is ih nae. ws» AM eevee 
COMMA OUTION cee cy sacl Seen ns 
Cotton wool and waste. : 
eee” dyes, chemicals and medicines 


ne 2 


Ce er ed 


Fish- hooks, nee and seines, &c....... 
Fruits, green. 1.00. 

-Fur skins, not dressed . 
Grease. et NEM ely) ARO es buAs 
Gutta-percha, crude, India- -rubber, &c. 
Hempeundresseditemcia: 6 0nes a oF os ks 
Hides and skins, undressed .......... 
TF VOry Tithe renee eens sca ioc Sa 
Junk andvoakomperian) Wa. Gk. ts 


a 


e)'e. > elo) 8 eh ee ele e 


Lumber and timber, plank and board, 
sawn, not shaped, planed or other- 
wise manufactured ts Spee 

Metals, viz. 

Brass'3 45 pee ere tee le. Abi ra? 
COPPer erent adr he, Oh 5 di 


"Pin. Sf: Sees eee 
Zinc: 


a a 


Cr ce 2 


67,514 
113,742 


1,305,469 
59,311 
385,880 
79,604 
2,669,930 
150,579 
914, 402 
1,521,787 
285,280 
5,005,397 
972,200 
135,515 
161, 123 
46,423 
324.757 
901,929 
24,770 
68,464 
229 794 
506,913 
1,194,429 
9,962,744 
4,737,894 


74,536,036 


447,764 
109,042 
5,224, 452 
630,082 
1,811,170 
3,877,251 
1,482,571 
96,916 
614,314 
435,333 
397,238 
485,927 
91,847 
799,429 
864,597 
2,004,449 
28,959 
68,096 


859,898 


757,772 


86,754 
151,138 
3,838,519 
1,160,495 
105,023 
191,730 


69,160,737 


111,148 
140,773 


1,006,257 
65,963 
477,754 
25,030 
2,456, 109 
166,937 
180,137 
1,483,955 
169,837 
551,851 
814, 421 
94,942 
82,599 
37,738 
270,661 
901,874 
170,987 
77,436 
239,099 
397,543 
1,142,102 
10,341,309 
5,171,796 


356,187 
115,479 
5,640,346 
601,655 
1,818,530 
3,673,933 


1,577,010 


28,931 
683,478 
473,204 
428 261 
649,257 
209,883 
708,805 
877,989 

1,794,932 

23, 329 
50,177 


932,722 


"197, 302 
199,777 


1893. 


109,580 
143,024 


734,481 
79,838 
433,402 
40,568 
2,763,536 
176,959 
191,739 
1,510,792 
135,320 
46,091 
802,748 
86,612 
88,611 
32,817 
290,805 
164,855 
136,861 
72,805 
220.631 
402,805 
1,087,128 
10,946,244 
5,324,537 


69,873,571 


306,278 
144,978 


6,355,285 ° 


594,888 
6,534,200 
3,535,114 
1,797,344 

611 

536,486 

434,057 

508,680 

785,433 

183,492 

833,523 

150,134 
1,947,886 

38,941 
48,143 


266,990 


688,828 


68,996 
123,308 
3,086, 346 
1,242,049 
124,360 
196,783 


VALUE OF IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1894, 


SSS) ny (ee 


900,494 
53,336 
482,608 
46,425 
9,481,414 
163,961 
149,773 
1,444,620 
129,273 
116,558 
817,217 
66,268 
175,998 
35,877 
280,311 
160,428 
105,086 
73,822 
933,440 
347,081 
908, 169 
9,493,629 
4,836,514 


62,779, 182 


239,290 
121,297 
6,354,040 
565,005 
4,023,072 
2,902,993 
1,633, 242 
8,789 
748,339 
444.540 
595,858 
627,678 
266, 306 
917,585 
482, 289 
1,866,333 
22,591 
39,784 


690,909 


816,166 


84,314 
124,262 
2,640,983 
1,274,512 
90,689 
137,741 
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SUMMARY OF VALUE OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &c.—Concluded. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
ARTICLES. S$ --- 
1891 1892. 1893 1894 
Free Goods—Concluded. $ $ $ $ 
Oils, cocoanut and palm vc... tes < 87,703 107,919 128,369 79,918 
COTS NAS Tay! LSU eee.) ge ea eee ng 104,895 1,002 95,551 36,309 
Paintings in oil or water-colours, &c.. 216,328 362,772 278, 150 407,627 
1 PTET MR Ae ae 4 a PR Mand so Bian Tr Ma 199-795 227,488 239,439 191,660 
roe ra iar RSPR NIP) ik Dee Ra lE PIE RR dL 321,239 314,995 281,462 328,300 
DSCLULELS: ICL OCUS vret nn conte hore a 1,778,516 2,024,918 2,223,269 3,322,499 
DECRG a tiay Seen ey Sates woe Re a ees 39,491 36,763 41,840 114,781 
Silikcvatciway .: hocmemee: Uhr, oo. eke eos men 171,940 260,299 206,325 203,040 
Stones, precious, not polished........ 73,878 56,2438 102,741 172,826 
USA AU ee Guaenmieper eens 2 1k) CR ae TAR ean O50 30,07 6,628,419 8,382, 150 
Cade ies eek PN Risicitccte it 4 cee See 2,820, 292 3,568, 341 2,886,841 2,863,939 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............ 1,649,917 1,716,873 1,717,495 1,753,992 
AID other articles a.) a) tee 0 ek Ge 3,724,328 5,078,186 5,468, 424 4,746,160 
Totaltvee voods. ss. 36 38,809,088 | 47,818,206 | 51,831,459 | 50,314,801 
** dutiable goods . 74,536,036 | 69,160,737 | 69,873,571 | 62,779,182 
GPO EOtAIS oy nee A pea 113,345,124 | 116,978,943 | 121,705,030 | 113,093,983 


There was a decrease of $7,094,389 in the value of dutiable goods imported 
for home consumption during 1894, as compared with 1893, in the free goods 
$1,516,658 and in the total amount imported of $8,611,047. A study of 
the table will show the increases and decreases in the ditierent articles. 


984. The amount of duty collected per head in 1894 was $3.86, being a 
decrease of 41 cents as compared with 1893. The export duties were 
removed by proclamation on 15th October, 1890. The percentage of duty 
collected on the value of total imports was 15°70, as compared with 16°39 
in 1893, and on the value of goods entered for consumption it was 17:14 
per cent in 1894, and 17°39 per cent in 1893. 


985. There are at present, unfortunately, no means existing whereby the 
amount of trade annually carried on between the provinces can be ascertained, 
but it certainly is much larger than is generally understood, and to a certain 
extent has taken the place of what was formerly a foreign trade. Its value 
was estimated a few years in a paper, the gist of which is here given : 

In 1854, the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, and this diverted 
into United States channels so much of what scanty interprovincial trade 
did exist that the value of the direct trade between the Provinces in 1865— 
the last year of the treaty—was less by half a million of dollars than that 
in 1853—the year immediately preceding the operation of the treaty ; while 
in the last few years of the treaty the total trade between the Maritime 
Provinces and the Canadas averaged not more than $2,000,000 a year. This 
practically brings us to the year of Confederation, and by this time the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, and other enterprising corporations, had 
done their utmost to stimulate interprovincial trade, and not without some 
reward, though in the fiist year of Canada’s confederated life the interpro- 
vincial trade was only equal in value to some $4,000,000, while the trade 
between the North-west and the Provinces bordering on the St. Lawrence 
was practically nil. 
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Thus Canada started at Confederation with au interprovincial trade of 
the paltry annual value of $4,000,000. 

What has been the result of the efforts made? It is hardly possible to 
say in actual figures. The trade between Ontario and Quebec, for instance, 
is very large. Every visitor to Montreal and Toronto knows what an immense 
interchange of commodities is continually in progress, but exact estimates 
are difficult to make, and for the purposes of this investigation these two 
Provinces are taken as one division of the Dominion. In the same way the 
interprovincial trade between the Maritime Provinces themselves is very 
great, but in the present paper those Provinces are also treated as one 
division. Taking, therefore, only the trade between the Maritime group 
of Provinces on the one hand and Ontario and Quebec on the other, and 
between the whole of Eastern Canada on the one hand and the whole of 
Canada which hes west of the Lake of the Woods on the other, we have 
these totals as the value of the annual interprovincial trade actually in sight : 


Westward irom Maritime Provinces... .... 0.2.25 ie. Jules. 26,000,000 
Between Eastern Provinces via United States Railways...... 1,500,000 
Between Eastern and Western Canada by Canadian Pacific 
anmuinited States Mallwayey or ih... VS) aes cote ale 24,500,000 
Total interprovincial trade in sea Sa 4 oe eS RIE $80,000,000 
Hastwargriron, Ontarto-and Quebec... eS. Se eho wee $28, 0 000, 10,000 


The value as calculated in 1889 was $80,000,000 per annum, hick was 
$4.25 per ton of the shipping engaged in the coasting trade. Assuming 
that this tonnage affords a rough and ready measure of the interprovincial 
trade, the value of this trade in 1894 would be $113,000,000. 


986. While, however, there is no doubt that the interprovincial trade 
ought to be taken into consideration when dealing with the trade of the 
country, yet, being practically an unknown quantity, it has to be put on 
one side, leaving the figures of the external trade as the only ones available, 
either for information or comparison. It can be easily understood, 
however, that, owing to the continual fluctuations in price, values alone 
cannot give a correct idea of the extent to which the trade of the country 
is increasing or decreasing, and in order to obtain some information 
concerning its volume as well as its value, the following tables are given, in 
which the actual increase or decrease in value is divided into two parts, the 
one representing the variation in volume and the other in price. For 
example, take the article tobacco in manufactures, as given in the next 
table, the imports of which in 1893 amounted to 13,072,691 pounds, valued 
at $1,717,495, while those of 1894 were 14,253,749 pounds, valued at 
$1,753,992, the value in the latter year being $36,497 more than in the 
former. Now, had the quantities been the same as in 1894 the value would 
have been $118,000 less, owing to the fall in price, but this decrease in value 
is offset to the extent of $154,000 by an increase in quantity. The following 
table is a comparison as to quantity and value of the principal articles of 
import in 1894 and 1893. Individual calculations for 259 articles have been 
made, in order to make up the 69 specified articles in the table, and it is 
considered these are sufficient to justify the assumption that the remaining 
articles in each class may be taken in the same ratio. It will be seen that 
not only a fairer, but also a more instructive estimate can be formed of the 
condition of the trade of the country by this mode of comparison than by 
the ordinary one of values only. 
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IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 1894, 
COMPARED AS TO QUANTITY AND VALUE WITH THOSE OF 1893. 


ARTICLES. 


Articles of Food and 
Drink. 


Corn 
Cornmeal ieee... as 

Wheat and wheat-flour. . 
Rice” Ger Gear iio 
Pork, bacon and hams... 
Mats, other 
CST) arate aie Neos a 


oie wz eile ‘sel ele eine e's 6 8 xe 


Seite) wife silel ele. 8) » je 


So agar ant sae 


eis (easel nye gen ain Fe) is /6ie1 .6 elke 
© fe” ise) 9) 4) 18 
Oo eee eee rere ene 


CC re 


ale eee ue aio ioe 
Other articles.... .... 


oA6 e Witee (she) Texte: 


CWopperta Ne Moke 
Tron, pig 


(a9 


wrought and scrap. 
Brass ‘ 

DEI POD NI. SMP aaa eas 
Tin, in blocks 


Pyelelws io 0)e/e we 6 wi ig 


eyo: Seal erie te cof, 


en wes ecene 


were ee eee 


Chemicals, Dye Stuffs, ke. 
—Tanning substances. 


Cream of tartat/ nee 
ives, aniline. vey.) jenn 
Extract of logwood...... 
Opium; crudes nee 

Dodaechitrates cos umes 
Turpentine, spirits of.... 
Other articles:.. 5... 


se ee eee we 


VALUE. 
Actual in At Prices 
1894. of 1893. 

Quantity. 
$ $ $ 
162,184 166,000/— 9,000 

1,444,620]  1,499,000I— —_ 12,000 
683,877 778,000|— 204,000 
148,283 167,000] + 8,000 
122,479 175,000] + 41,000 
142,925 112,000|— 269,000 
396,518 377,000) + 28,000 
281,984 283,000} + 28,000 
966,722 1,075,000)+ 321,080 
237,241 277,000) + 16,000 
617,694 593,000] + 58,000 

3,039,937 3,383,000}+ 407,000 

8,498,708 8,074,000} + 1,400,000 
817,217 837,000] + 34,000 

2,725,450 3,195,000|+ 841,000 
135,527 140,000)— 23,000 
381,636 348,000) + 13,000 

1,755,950 1,906,000;/+  293,000|— 

22,558,952}  23,386,000/+ 2,829,000 
281,801 334,000/—-- 141,000 
518,755 553,000)— 214,000 
413,272 432,000|— 234,000 
453,671 594,000] + 80,000 
35,615 82, 000|— 11,000 
280,088 357,000] + 39,000 
39,822 46,000 16,000 
90,689 98,000 26,000 
984,332 1,071,000 102,000 

3,098,045 3,524, 000|— 625,000 
103,134 122,000|— 2,006 
197,287 237,000] + 19,000 
153,819 148,000} + 16,000 
223,871 251,000|— 144,000 
337,193 382,000|— 9,000 
160,428 182,000) + 18,000 

2,019,259 2,067,000|—-. _—- 118, 000 

3,194,991 3,389,000!'— 220,000! 

1,369,173 1,479,000/— 53,000 


Due to Variations in 


Price. 


4,000 
54,000 
94,000 
19,000 
53,000 
31,000 
20,000 

1,000 

109,000 
40,000 
26,000 

348,000 

424,000 
20,000 

470,000 

5,000 
33,000 

150,000 


827,000 


53,000 
34,000 
19,000 
140,000 
3,000 
77,000 
6,000 
8,000 
86,000 


426,000 


19,000 
40,000 

6,000 
27,000 
45,000 
22,000 
47,000 


194,000 


110,000 


INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 


Actually 

more or 

less than 
1893. 


$ 


12,963 
65,352 
297,711 
10,536 
12,686 
238, 084 
48,050 
27,008 
212,031 
23,873 
32,853 
64,485 
1,824,198 
14,469 
370,338 
27,847 
20,337 
142,730 


2,001,741 


Be pecans et eagoece Pe ye 


193,913 
247,812 
252, 603 
60,500 
14,207 
37,983 
22,029 
33,671 
188,360 


ead OSIGO78 


athe Boke G6 
21,217 
22, 252 
170,442 
58,791 
4,497 
165,243 


414,144 


162,781 
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IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 
1893— Concluded. 


ARTICLES. 


Raw Materials. 


Coal; Anthracite........ 
Pee LUMO OUBs = 22 
Cotton waste 
ree avool 4 
GPO ARO LP biel. 
Gutta-percha, crude..... 
Hemp, undressed. . 
Rags 
Ruober, crude: +... 2s. 
reo) ee ae ewan 
Tobacco, unmanufact’d. . 
Wool. 
Other articles........ : 


(EOraI mt. 
Manufactures. 


Barrels, empty.>....... 
Books, periodicals, &e. ». 
Carriages, all kinds... ... 
Carpets conc. Soon 
Cigars and tobacco..... 

Cotton manufactures. ... 
Flax and hemp manufac- 


Iron and steel manufac- 
WUTC aN eee etn cry ans 
MceclOb ie. ee ae 
Leather manufactures... 
Lumber. 
Oil-clothe. :7 
Paints and colours .. . 
Paper manufactures... . 
Musical instruments .... 
Sulkivelvets.. abe... 
Sheet iron 
Tin plates and sheets.... 
‘Twine, all kinds. 72> 2... 
Woollen manufactures . . 
Other articles.2 2. .s..52:.- 


Total ee ae 


ai whe (el visia eis 


Total Imports .. 


36 


Actual in 
1894. 


6,352,040 
3,315,094 
992,455 
2,610,538 
266,306 
199,331 
482,289 
191,660 
718, 254 
203,040 
1,753,992 
1,085,254 
5,049,153 


At Prices of 
1893. 


$ 
6,482,000 


3,365, 000|— 


322,000 
2,767,000 
314,000 
189,000 
591,000 
194,000 
617,000 
231,000 
1,872,000 
1,120,000 
5, 195,000 


INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 


22,521,406 


22,265,000 


104,795 
1,228,291 
490,200 
1,0 0,410 
984,471 
980,311 
4,092,907 


1,403,043 
1,209,203 


9,267,987 
330,489 
970,577 
716,480 
911,914 
558,324 

1,015,094 
308,989 
164,434 
785,907 
956,818 
158,648 

8,534, 662 

14,727,501 


48, 831,450 


467,489 


11,052,477 


113,093,983 


104,000 
1,895,000 
607,000 
1,099,000 
314,000 
290,000 
4,145,000 


1,362,000 
1,246,000 


9,648,000 
345,000 
976,000 
730,000 
205,000 
549,000 
916,000 
364,000 
186,000 
822,000 
906,000 
157,000 

8,130,000 

15,165,000 


50,161,000 


528,000 


11,449,000 


117,181,000 


Due to Variation in Actually 

WA are more or 

less than 

Quantity. Value 1893. 
$ $ $ 

“F 127,000|-— = 128,000|— 1,245 
603, 000|— 49,000\— 652,670 
SUM WOLOL =: 30,000 2-9 41.907 
—  435,000|\—  156,000\— 590,914 
af 86,000|— 48,000) + 37,728 
a 35,000) + 10,000) — 24,573 
— §59,000'— 109,000|\— 667,845 
a= 46,000) — 2,000) —- tpl (4 
ie 8,000/+  101,000;+ 108,635 
+ 25,000|— 28,000) — 3, 285 
+ 154,000;— = 118,000) + 36,497 
—  §25,000)— 41,000|— 566,186 
+  197,000/— 146,000) + 51,451 
— 1,617,000\—  744,000|-- 2,361,388 
— 145,000) + 1,000;\— 144,250 
+  601,000;— —_667,000|— 66,301 
te 198,000;— 117,000); + 81,413 
—  127,000|— 69,000;— 195,937 
1 18 0e0|— » 30,000|-= © 42,677 
Li ibvg eee Shy 10), OOO AO AO4 
—  526,000|— 52,000\— 577,762 
—) » 275, 000\—- 41,000;— 234,183 
mi 27 ,000|— 37,000|— 10,340 
—  904,000/— — 380,000/— 1,282,648 
— 10,000|— 15,000|— 24,893 
—  257,000)— 5,000\— 262,427 
sh 141,000|— 13,000} + 128, 264 
— 28,000} + 7,000|—: 21,481 
— 45,000] + 9,000 36,550 
— 271,000) +- 99,000;— 172,142 
os 11,000)— 55,000|— 66,432 
ae 57,000)— 22,000] + 35,158 
EN ReG 009\— "VSB N00)s. 6,055 
P 14,000) + 51,000} + 64,707 
S000) + 2000\— 28,339 
— 1,684,000;+  405,000|— 1,278,675 
—  839,000\—  487,000)— 1,275,355 
— 4,097,000|—- 1,330,000/|— 5,427,399 
a 15,000)— 61,000|— 46,072 
—  753,000\—  397,000|\— 1,149,842 
— 4,521,000\— 4,089,000|— 8,611,047 


o 
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It will be seen that there was an actual decrease in the value of imports 
of 1894, compared with those of 1893, of $8,611,047 ; of this amount 
$4,521,000 was due to decreases in volume and $4,089,000 to a decline in 


prices. 


987. The following summary, which perhaps sets off these results to bet- 
ter advantage, shows that while the year 1894 was marked by a decided in- 
crease in the volume of our import trade, it was also marked by a decline 


In’ price : 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTS IN 1894, COMPARED WITH THOSE IN 1893. 


ARTICLES. 


iVietalseneniac Heer he A Naot aay gt 2 
Chemicals, dyestuffs, &. ......... 
CY cach teen eee ne oh eter taneee 
POW IeaLeni ale eo hae. oh Chee ‘ 
VIAN URACEUCES tessa. ais as i tee 
Animals 


Value 
Imported in 
1894. 


$ 


22,558, 952 
3,098,045 
3,194,991 
1,369,173 

22,521, 406 

48,831,450 

467,489 

11,052,477 


113,093,983 


MORE OR LESS THAN 1893. 
(Juantity. Price. | Together. 
$ Sots g 
+ 2,829,000 |— 827,000 |+ 2,001,741 
— 625,000 |— 426,000 — 1,051,078 
— 220,000 |— 194,000 — 414,144 
= 53 000 === 110,000 yeaeren oy i 
--- 1,617,000 |— 744,000 |— 2,361,388 
— 4,097,000 |— 1,330,000 |— 5,427,399 
a. 15,000 |— 61,000 |— 460,072 
— 753,000 |— 397,000 |— 1,149,842 
— 4,521,000 |— 4,089,000 |— 8,611,047 


988. The information to be obtained by this method of calculation, when 
the figures of one year are compared with those of another, is illustrated by 
the following comparison between 1891 and 1892 and between 1893 and 


1894. 
1891. 
Actual valuelof total trade... see eee $ 199,102,860 
Value at prices previous year............... 200,151,000 
Variation trom prices #008). 3 einen ee — 1,048,000 — 
s Cuantitiyy he sc ee eaten + 5,050,000 


Actual difference in value 


Actual value of imports 


pices Aan: 


Variation from 
(a4 


Value at prices of previous year 


eich Se) (el captwh len wire. 


+ 4,001,770 


1892. 


+ 13,560,328 


$ 212,663,196 
220,832, 000 

8,169,000 
+ 21,730,000 


1893. 1894. 
$ 121,705,030 $ 113,093,983 
. 124,331,000 117,181,000 
.— 2,625,000 — 4,089,C00 
+ . 7,350,000 . — 4,521,006 
wt 4,726,087 © — 58,611,047 
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989. The following table is a comparative statement by countries of the 


value of total imports into Canada in the years 1893 and 1894 :— 


COUNTRIES. 


Uuitedes tates: . pee eee. 
Great Britain 
Germany 
IH AN CCh aes ca Pa Ree eth 

Spanish West Indies............. 
British-Weest.lndiessa.c- 2.50 ens 
Spanish Possessions, all other .... 
(CTs ean hee gers 


aie ome a) emer ie 


Re eS ace 


INOW LOUNCGIANOM Aerts uration ss 
2) 0) este cree ad Balbo cent a 


INTISITENEY k, 4) Mess Sees eee y 
British Guiana 


Cee ae Cue eet ee. aes 
Bridicn last. (ndiesi<2.90. 01.00. 
Peewee. Ulan See. 2, SNe 3h 
SBE THIS) Fee 981 Co Ie eee Ree ot Ome 
SU ENOrTG ale ot O64 ee 2st. 
POUVUUICE | Se ae ee Ee hae 
NMETIOA UCLA ee io hu Sen eMet 
Duteh@last Indies. 3) oe... 

Norway and Sweden 


Cr er 


Wrench W est.Ladieen... <¢ 05 oc4 


Russia 


Denmark 


IVLGRICO... ae Bear tenes 


Fee 6 SERS) ie Beh ses. 9.6 Weve 


VALUE oF ToTaL Imports. 


65,065,846 
43,305,225 
3,764,642 
2,846,995 
2,439 995 
1,290,329 
9,204, 569 
972,052 
1,498,061 
112,429 
598,918 
652,280 
318121 
399,707 
217,803 
173,066 
348,615 
136,247 


262,811 | 


417,044 
168,994 
171,637 
189,925 


63,048 | 


55,707 
266,012 
1,041,244 
36,300 
5,445 
4,451 


129,074,268 


62,907,431 
38,747,249 
5,871,065 
2,510,379 
2,479,343 
1,265,509 
1,135,008 
1,162,225 
1,413,844 
138,905 
541,268 


814,979 | 


390,697 
328, 656 
156,534 
155,952 
503,697 
104,797 
283,269 
516,264 
176,301 
273,572 

16,722 
189,691 
44,263 
236,863 
1,006,861 
40,805 


123,474,940 


Increase. 


"2,106,423 


Pan 
oS 
bo 
Sz 
lor) 


eee ers eee ere 


162,699 
72,576 


OC -CeOatyebs Cer 


eel iece| }) ale le varies 


Decrease. 


$ 


9,158,415 
4,557,976 


ovceree 


eee eee es toe 


Siwiie) (ef e110 yy J0) i$) © "6 


Ce ne 


ese cere cee e 


fe ieliedeltemiely elie, cree 


Ce a ce 


5,599,328 


990. There was an increase in imports from twenty-three countries and 
a decrease from twenty-one, the largest increase being $2,106,423 from 
Germany, and the largest decreases being in imports from the United 


364 
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States, $4,556,976, Great Britain, $2,158,415, and from Spanish Posses- 
sions, all other, $1, 069, 561. The aggregate decreases exceeded the increases 
by $5,599,328. 


991. Following is a comparative statement by countries of the value of 
imports for home consumption in the years 1893 and 1894. The amount 
imported for home consumption in 1894 shows a decrease of $8,611,047, as 
compared with 1893. The largest decreases were from the United States, 
Great Britain and all other Spanish Possessions, amounting to $5,186,758, 
$4,432,264 and $1,068,595 respectively. The principal increases were from 
Germany, Italy, Oh Newfoundland and Turkey. The value per head 
of population of goods entered for consumption in 1883 was $21.95, in 1889, 
$23.16, in 1890, $23.54, in 1891, $23.40, in 1892, $23.88, in 1893, $24.53, 
and in 1894, $22.52. The amount per head is, however, not nearly so 
large as it used to be, owing to the large increase in home production and 


interprovincial trade. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY COUNTRIES OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS 


FOR HOME CONSUMPTION INTO CANADA IN THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894 
ae AND BULLION INCLUDED). 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


COUNTRIES. ——_—_——— -——| Increase. Decrease. 
1893; 1894. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Empire :— 
Creat Britains cs. oct Gane eee 435149 Dob} OS; PLT 2Oe Hee eo cree 4,432, 264 
British Wiest Indies 2. hs40.42 5 2 1,211,843 1,227,436 | 15, DOS Sat Gee 
‘¢ East Indies... Pike 166,496 LL BST. sl Set oreo 51,659 
CEP) IGHTIATIS pavei eed Ame aeare eaniee & 337,658 487,546 | LAD OSS a) ic at eee 
Cea GEAR ETCA NCO ASE: V ttec he eee eR 189,925 16,019 4 eur teehee 173: 106 
PS rare Ee a a eet Ce Ae 217,317 143,317 Seti caeans 74,500 
Newfoundland. “474-092 hae sete | 653, 270 814,562 LG ZOD ee Wake eee 
| 
TPotalee Ay \ a eee mee 45 996.0400) 47, 521,784 1 ee ea ee 4,404,756 
Foreign Countries :-— 
Wa beCaS tatest esr ares sere ee Hoa eooominos, 0o4, LOOM Lama teen ea. 5,186,758 
Germanys wy ioe come tedin aap tare 3,825,763 5,841,542 2015 77 OF), eee 
Hraneestennttarin ts serene oe ceeds 2,832,117 2.556, 964 tae eee 295,153 
Spanish West Indies Aye Ws Merry Ase 2,430,882 2,438, 251 (53095), WAR ne 
Prenchiieey ee eae cee ae ean 5,445 5, O19 es A "426 
Danish ee Ne Ree OAS. 584 6,264 DO8Os | eee eee 
Dutch Bast Indies.tsa: nu.’ Pe, 1,041,234 006,860.15) eee eee 34,383 
CROAT sch avo klccrss. Sth um MN = 2,904 441) vehi mena 2,464 
SPADAT 0 See SREY NEN eee ae a 1,495,943 ALT 568 - | oeeee eee 84,375 
Rina. AGRA eee See eeate 929,628 i tl3,3D) LSS, (235 lac ree se 
Brazil: . {pte Met oa eae et alee 165,612 138; 905) in Byrnes cee 26,707 
GLO II 7 Lanse & ieee extn cae 599,511 00,257 "1 keene eee 49,274 
CCE RRS DEES Rk caer ar 343,506 389,243 Tele kere 
(LGU ICG Rp ecNeRa P aAv UWE ° | NM a 373,858 344,706, |. eee. eee 29,152 
Spanish Possessions, all other....| 2,204,368 TASD, 02: cee 1,068,595 
Souihzer kandi. seh. love eaik viernes 4 258,464 274,825 TOSSOTS |e eee ees P 
ESREN? oso so Labial ete Me Ur ee 170,564 402,443 231,879 kg 
SRE CO® |... eth Seat Secs? 134,949 LLO, (38) cae ee 24,211 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY COUNTRIES OF THE VBLUE OF 
IMPORTS, &c.—Coneluded. 


‘VALUE OF IMPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. (a ,lncrease. Decrease. 
1893. 1894 
$ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries--Con 

CONT iE tated ak ag ag oes Ae a 170,472 162345 Lele si uh 8,041 
SLT EEN a ve OPTI La Sten RRR tk So 141, 661 294,478 DBZ O Elan) an. cee 
POP CUO aE S06 hye. depaloas BAS Sah Secete 52,481 ALO Simba! O50 a 8 5,375 
exinian Katee tccat nts Cat ey: 15,422 OES All ooo 10,858 
ROVE AT ai ooh Oi WO i SnD ee Rea 90,379 Coy Cee 30,323 
1 GGL ESTES oy Bact nS FO ARP ae 2,413 4,346 I O5a:) hezokeh bisa 
NICTIOZINC ier saath steak ocak diac. s 266,012 BOLO S ee wal 29,149 
Norway and Secon ik beets 28,485 41,317 DOSS 2 ot bien th wea teens 
SUS EM Ns fy cit Rae aclcae. ay 10,881 PU CL Re ah ee | 8,109 
PL aay ates Se Oke scene ee MR VE Ln 724 14,584 Ea SOO! Vulcan, 
EC TCO se Abas chs rit sh sian amare 832 GES Tea ee Oe fo,” 221. 
United States of Colombia....... 481 1,267 TO rin ike waa 
ey Pur eee Pree ee eek eae taw e 17,099 ee os eee Masa: 16,135 
Other Countries...... Ue RN ie a 4,647 19,559 1 ey Wea as ents 

Oba ler Vemma ke netise cioct PORT OAT On CL gO eed OOH Iie a a ame pa are 4,206,291 


992. The following table shows the relative values of the several articles 
imported into Canada from Great Britain and the United States in the 
years 1893 and 1894 :— 


RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED (FOR HOME CONSUMP- 
TION, FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, IN THE 
YEARS 1893 AND 1894. 


| Great Brita. UNITED STATES. 
ARTICLES. = 
| 
Value, Value, Value, Value, 
1893 1894. 1893 1894 
Dutiable Goods. $ $ g g 

Ale, beer and porter, in bottles and casks..... 136,115 119,503 37,452 41,456 
PIG CECE as, case eaten ict Ae rads Sale or tedeke 5,299 4,195 1,001 1,964 
Fl ernedrcatle. .:.% Braman cuca. fc at. thehs AL) Sapa are : 20,397 5,982 
ROT see eee. yeh a Pee Sak Miao CANT aces SOG ee hd. DOS | 77,255 62,321 
Sheep Sanitary RR lyn os... aR 91,406 81,400 
PS TTL ake odie «chee SGN 8a alla.’ oe ‘shel eee Nn ania Poet ete igs 522 164 
RKC all other, N.H.S.. Bae 1,919 wLOLS 12,523 11,875 
Bagatelle tables, with cues and balls... ibn 92 DA) Ga R OIE Nistor es 
Bags, containing PVCU Sai ue sakes, es «atte ; 9,022 5,838 2,319 2,472 
ane. DOWGEL 5 epee a eke bs ee ate sc, ons 6 65 101,494 93,842 
iBelis-and. trusses, all Kang ster... se: os 2% «oes 5,509 4,422 14,444 12,224 
Bells of any description, except for churches. . 525} - 524) FL701. 17,136 
VETIVER eNO) SI ae 2 a 7, f 5,942 4,703 60 1,953 
Blacking, shoe and shoemakers’ ink .......... 7,674 8,420 32,901 28,128 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED DUTIABLE AND 
FREE, &c.—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Dutiable Goods—Continued. 


Blieuioslaundryjall, kinds chines ee 
Books, periodicals, &c., and other printed 
TMAUEOr SS a Raven tie aos, cetiey Ce trey tie ent er Ae 
Bookbinders’ tools and instruments, including 
ruling unachines, dC ort meee) ae 
Boot, shoe and stay laces of any material ... 
Braces or suspenders ... . 
Brass and manufactures of 
Breadstuffs, &c., viz. : 
Arrowroot and tapioca 
Biscuits, all kinds.. .. 
Macaroni, vermileclli scsi 2 eee 
Rice, rice Gisago ours. 2. ee wens eee 
Graimoralekimo sii. eens pecan: Rete 
Hlour and meats of all kinds,’ .\..u.ee sete 
AlV6othernbreadstutts, (N. ES ee as 
Grain, flour and meal of all kinds, damage. 
by water in transit 


a) ehbifetie ic. iale: “im ei.e tru leMietienel 


| (nw, le Je: tebe (s .6.6 (0) '¢: piel VilaRh ele 


TBI MUS! COME (CS Ga | Cc Rein ae ae oer olism AAEM Les, 
British gum, dressine, ste cream and enamel 
SAF oa LUGE 6 Aa Se LES No ee Be OR BP 
Brooms, all kinds: yo eaca a, eee ee PR eee 
Brushes, Als ics", Sette reek cme ey eae 
PDURCOTS choc Aie Rik a acc eee Cee he aeene 
COATIGLOS Beas. Welk fot or are ete, tates Laake eo Ea 


Cane or rattan, split or otherwise manufactured 
Carriages, all kinds 

ie parts of 
Carpets-and’squares, N2B.S. 2055 ek os. ee 
Cases, jewel and watch cases, &c.. 


© he) (ini e) 6/16) ae ese sel = 8) a. eile ai elie.e\.s)) ais 


Celluloid, moulded into sizes for handles of 
knives HALO ME KGY gl <-CerCRO NP ORE coer, PORN MOE: 8 78 
CORE RG er ere Car Mie arn any. 169 eo Sane ig ae de 
COTATI, Bowe ph rae RR Sins pects ere ie Ae 
Chicory x aden sites: MePE enter hevicnees RAL PaE a1: Gas 
Cree Ee oie ek ae cee! heen 11k Tote 
Clocks, clock cases, and took springs and 
POOVE DA AMUSE ten eye ce eats Kun emer aie re gee a nener e 
Woal; cokeiand.coaldust.as 2 nk eee 


Coal tar and coal pitch 
Cocoa Mater ee 2 eee (Se NEN Ni Ge ae 
Cocoa nuts, cocoa paste, &e 
FOOTE Gus hg NEP Pne ak eto kes ee Pe 
Collars and cuffs, linen or cotton, &c 
(oT el 6 Ms: yc, ia Nee es EE PE I a Roe tek 
Copper, and manufactures of. ............... 
Cordage of allikindayr So... oo Meee 
Cotton and manufactures of 
Crapesiof all kindsware Wien «seus. ks ee ee 
GATS... . | MRS Mae eae ol nes cee ae 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines......... 
Earthenware and chinaware .............- ; 
Eggs (see also free goods) ... 


fe. whale (ois <a! et) fal wie, ewes, feale 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value, 
1894. 


Value, 
1893. 


$ 
14,385 
376,368 
21,170 
25,883 
36,516 
79,239 
97 519 


17,6382 
307 


230,435, 


1,043 
3,698 
67 


5,328 
119,971 
12,134 
1,283 
55,395 
1,525 
33,087 
34,891 
55,083 
91,931 
3,471,527 
45,013 
216,817 


307,359| 


520,351 
26 


y 


$ 


15, 
325, 


14, 
21, 


30 


o3, 


27, 
9, 


18 


58 


13, 


212 


5, 
130, 
10, 
iy 
46, 
2, 
23, 
27, 
20, 
9, 
2,957, 
38, 


185, 


262, 194 


063 
420 


687 
032 
oon 
885 


178 
601 
631 
658 


5504 
362 

87 
124 


389 
19 
479 
910 
474 
886 
680 
312 
259 
986 
634 
478 

737 


a7, 554 


Or 


UNITED 


Value, 
1893. 


$ 
2,668 
701,691 


18,825 
10,087 
30,992 

330,844 


5,591 
14,502 
4,935 
10,531 
1,645,282 
981,915 
69,983 


10,533 
49,844 


12,717 
802 
25,869 
115,746 
9,714 
10,658 
151,807 
53,462 
7,944 
1,789 


46 
40,066 
5,530 
1,760 
1,307 


119,976 
4,048,544 
9,798 

830 
103,035 
53,914 
23,680 
16,631 
291,296 
53,932 
911,885 
2,101 
64,237 
599,305 
58,691 


11,537 


STATES. 


Value, 
1894. 


$ 
2,678 
631,945 


282,383 


4,010 
10,500 
3,686 
9,407 
794,905 
247, 609 
139,342 


9,317 
56,722 


7,009 
1,026 
30,754 
83,268 
15,284 
9,413 
186,904 
65,960 
26,786 
1,690 


10 
33,263 
5,237 
1,103 
1,481 


97,184 
3,385,525 
6,750 
3,679 
111,043 
48,949 
15,451 
19,007 
133,856 
56,993 
812,969 
448 
73,757 
579,321 


58,241 
11,698 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED DUTIABLE AND 


FREE, &c.-—-Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Dutiable Goods—Continued. 


*Electric and galvanic batteries, electric light, 
apparatus for 
Embroideries 
Emery wheels 
Excelsior, for upholsterers’ use 
Fancy goods .. Sigh 
TIGL eal Cade (6. areas eh Rea ASR eon a 
RCL EMIZOV Gt TUS” ene tea ee one a yd aes» 
RECON Rie ee Mee eR ened aera e er git een olay Soa. 
Fish, fish oil, &e . 
Flax. hemp and jute, and manufactures of. . 
Fruits and nuts, dried. 
, green 
in cans or packeges 
Furs and manufactures of 
Glass i 
Gloves and mitts 
Gold and silver, manufactures of...... ....... 
CC OARe CACC ern ta eee so eee ene oes ie 
Gunpowder and other explosives............. 
Gutta-percha and India-rubber, manufactures 


@ eo) pees Ce) “6. a\'s) ee) 6 bial ium) .9 Rese) ce v0.01 @ 


eee wie eee sieeve vee hee eee mw eee 
iS) a otha) elo Lelimly. elie fehever.s ese, sre tale! (ere te 


SC ee 


< Te) pe eo mrt heier.e! LeiMeyi stele rey\eiie”e: «= 


Pe 


A eiieye se) @heitet oh e ves iai~ lee iel's! a) 0! « 
Mijiat sa} (ols) ie) aileihe) ee" s olwiis| sie leis 7) (obs ieice. o) 0:0 06. 
6eé 

POS heb. Glo cceter) Mean ClrCei ar. 
silo pv celielBel ett ieiue\ a) (ening le aise) (6a, :9) 
BUS i) 


Hair, and manufactures of 
Tiacsveancrand -bonmetere\ sockase.c ose sok 


Bie mem siae hist) ul ict ialve, s(fe Nelle: wigs, c9)1) (eile @ 6) obi wi: ey jaa “a: & telrietany <y 
ital ele, elve te ‘ee sae) ie) sikeh © (el bike) 4s: 5s),0 ae" ef /e) ¢) (0) .sAéL ms erat ay 


Ink, writing Ls Jesse Re ERPS ie Reve Ty ReePg Eee! : 

Ge MLSE MISAMTD COME De Mette ted Rothe Gg are e's ale aca-ose, 
Tron and steel, and manufactures of 
Ivory, manufactures of 
Jellies, jams and marmalade......... Mesa 
Pet MNT ACLULES Obs. bits alsa ooc's ces eo us 
Jewellery, of gold, silver or other metal, or 

imitations of 


hee) ta) vole nrerae 1.4) 


Lime 
Lithographic stones, not engraved 
Machine card clothing 
Magic lanterns 
Malt 


ce 


ER \ahiostesielexpled sie @ jsl@@e pele de! c/s fis) ict». sai Se) 0 16) ie. 6 he) (0) \¢ ee) sire iv. 
ee 
Ons Oey 


extract of, for medicinal purposes. ........ 
Marble, and manufactures of 
Mats and rugs, all kinds 
Metal], and manufactures of 
Molasses? <. 5.0). anv el- 
Musical instruments, and par ts of 
Oils, coal, kerosene, &e., refined and products 

of . 
Oils, all others... pee 
Oil-cloth 


ates: fe Neliniieghe ie 59, i) (3/0!) '*\e 6) talpsi ey ory 


ei’e el ¢ \e) eifal mieie.s @ sje e "eta 0. 0). 


ie) (6, a dfe) ele .emeilelse? Uar=t Mie M@MAMO ev) | aa) esHay (alle) \c spe! e. 3) eee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value, 
1893. 


40 
1,080,658 
4,276 
1,109 

290 
56,380 
1,531,314 
93,503 
83,656 
280 
338,934 
325,784 
367,693 
71,040 


~ 48,101 
322,372 


10,092 
957,686 


2,756 


46,709 
123,813 


191, 868 


Value, 
1894. 


$ 


45,397 
90,975 
233 
1,069,897 
1,432 


68,607 
W377 
102,963 
104,229 
1,272 
371,731 
986,081 


3,476,307 
311 
31,648 
24 


32,550 


176,224 


UNITED 


Value, 
1893. 


g 


648,719 
14,523 
5,606 
9,158 
259,889 
2,459 
20,471 
9,858 
386,661 
43,962 
378,004 
724,731 
17,955 
69,061 
395,539 
42, 807 
164,458 
10,954 
94,319 


349,049 
20,874 
345,131 
14,151 
2,084 
94,530 
16,039 
47,344 
5,303,666 
2,269 


184,575 
152,458 
937,527 
4,917 
4,262 
8,904 
1,571 


35,866) 


7,173 
80,101 
26,235 

245,997 
88,819 
274,160 


471,130 
496,395 
38,059 


STATES. 


Value, 
1894. 


$ 


424,060 
15,249 
4,583 
2,293 
231,934 
1777 
16,077 
10,838 
347,622 
45,521 
332,542 
828, 363 
14,880 
88,500 
367,995 
33,467 
171,642 
11,850 
86,300 


214,109 
23,205 
331,938 
18,404 
2118 
95,640 
14,385 
42,752 
4,709,494 
2,979 
9,299 

4 


178,667 
126,595 
719,605 
4,880 
4,377 
5,794 
2,058 
33,706 
5,891 
81,017 
30,536 
216,224 
134,074 
111,144 


444,646 
481,042 
33,974 


*TIncluding telephone and telegraph instruments and apparatus, meters and motors. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED DUTIABLE AND 
FREE, &c.—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Dutiable Goods—-Continued. 


Packages 
aimts and Coloutaien, : . eeu. sis becsmreeeye cele ny 
Paper, and manufactures of............ a a 
Pickles, sauces and capers, of all kinds...... ‘ 
Post office parcels and packages 
Provisions, viz. : 


@ listens; ele ve, tec) gi a8, aN. 
2) cel 5) publ eles is (9, 6) e's) .«/ia) 's! (va! e!he' el 0) ey my wo. fale, ~ ce) 0) (ma) ie 
a) eo fe elles) wn © 9 |e wie 6 i. co ee & 6) js) 1a) fe wei (se) «) ele ie 


Beef 


ey aie! of el ete sine) .®) wine [o.\p (oe  Rnelge ye) te ta) ee) fel (0 


Saba ate ei cate ere eaten Eton sac eherrre speed ae Ante cei, 
Seed sarc POOLS A. nce tem ces. ate er be oS aawce RNA,’ 3 ee 
SLL aC ait aM ITT CbUILES Old wee te creams ote ate . 
Soap of all kids ve. des Fetes Ne NE LMS vad 
DDICES erty a title, arene. RA sss yaa RPE 2. 
pe] Oi) AUER CH IV6 Gay pba \) Mmiaemg pe ines Aer Osh: SS cle ba 
Starch 


a okey eh Plalse elae ie eas ieite) ooh 


Sugar. PE Ae eee Ra 


ay Meal e Wael Te! le, 18) Cw (aia) le: 18, 


Tarpentine, Spirvts: Of, o.s62 or. .Gh2. cer Gace sleet) 
Twine, all kinds, and manufacture of 
Viarinishryae vce thnes A, agi eee heat WiRtat MEAN at 
VSS OLA DIES wnkorieet eee ule e cobee ASE ie meee 
Win tenes. and parts OF... benk. ees, CEP er 
Wood, and manufactures of.................. 
Woollen manufactures.........+...000 000000 
All other dutiable goods................ 


eevee ee ee 


Ce rT 


Salt i Say Oh tS tail Ws Race WN OS Sige AAS 
Logs, and round manufactured timber, N.E.S. 
Lumber and timber—Plank and board, sawn 
not shaped, planed or otherwise manufactured 
Horse, improvement of stock. . 
Cattle F 
Otherfanmimals. .......6.5 
DPR G MEN 8 si.) >’ oes) dean tea reel acs dpe | 
Lee 2k Ar ee ee ere 1 ig Or eita ite Gat Gee 
Furs, skins of all kinds, undressed 
Grease for use of soap stock 


wk BES! (a) le) ella lieve elm © 014. © ow 


eleipll te. kwiud, et cenvelhal 14 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


134,044 
292,058 
378,433 

94,117 
126,353 


12,098 
2,938, 556 
68,857 
135,018 
430,721 
22163 


99,002 
9,645,945 
772,802 


31:869, 267 


5,466 
46,547 
218,112 


ee ee 


Value, 
1894, 


$ 


132,280 
240,019 
301,520 
100,026 
123,514 


291 
278 
8 
462 
531 


2, 


11,654 
93,454 
10,534 
1,983,258 
68,157 
104,454 
436,415 
19,134 
44,258 


666,028 


7,493, 160 


10,540 
120,149 
266,385 

613 


2,072 
35,401 
6,841 
17,059 


24,389) 


~ 184,050 
3,817 


UNITED STATES. 

Value, Value 

1893. 1894. 

$ S 
115,607 144,307 
137,832 141,684 
730,084 647,835 
12,061 14,273 
266,399 360,011 
46,331 120,977 
15,761} » 19,848 
12,5707 14,394 
75,143 44,252 
90,780 84,465 
272,297 343, 655 
165,317 215,654 
38 572 29,877 
409,618 458,961 
110,943] 107,692 
92,748 81,480 
45,861 36,854 
53,690 538,464 
20,422 25,064 
91,125 84,189 
15,026 10,940 
26,736 25,561 
88,611 115,356 
26,125 29,833 
51,411 50,790 
95,9-6 85,865 
164,702) 160,408 
150,075) 128,186 
42,246 38 242 
178,545) 194,941 
308, 190 257,340 
938,677 779,137 
152,127) 178,895 
1,173,407), DADO aL 
28,562,050| 25,893,636 
6,349,819} 6,348,500 
17,106 Ober 
3,266 13,484 
266, 282 689,963 
686,479 814,094 
216,302 163,708 
13,065 2,615 
3,882 4,786 
45,649 25,977 
585 8,576 
342,118 286,624 
183,478 224,747 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED, DUTIABLE AND 
FREE, &c.—Concluded. 


ARTICLES. 


Free Goods—Concluded. 
Lele Sh ey es > hail 


6, ‘al je] 2) © (0) amelie ie: a ctisiisimies! ee 0.0) s 16 «© ef es le 4 e « 6 ses 


eli 16 @ (6:19 0! of © 0/016 je 6) 3, 910, e110 0 y 1 6 


2 © iets ele) nite? stelle ele. ») 6s) sie) bj ie) saws teuw 9) © 4 aie 6 


MOTUS OT CON Sele me Gy! ho os cac co ratculer oe. 4s 
Hemp, undressed....... 
Trees, shrubs, plants, vines, Hie Mook 0) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, ROLEX CIS@# Ck. oc... 
Seeds sists. sewime! 
Sugar 


Hite /celce! sles (eine) (e} ie: 


e/a), 61.6 191L 9) ako twtinniR Mane 16) le, 6 h/a\,\e)) elie a) oe" Nelle! @lelwiie ie (a je, |e e.\\e 


Cotton waste.. 
66 


Giese oga) Kelior ts Sie, allele aise) vel ele feliyiiey. ei aisles & 0, 6) 6.6 0 


Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines, &e..... 
Nets and seines, lines and twines............ 
Gutta-percha, ,crude, India-rubber, unmanu- 

factured 


Tie KeMmaseet> ts twile ile Wi e\fe le sl) gilwie | tele ‘ele ¢ 


Dike /Hal sje stele Ye)\wile (o/s) ‘a fe, '¢, ie: ele, 024) ,.01/,6! fel 6) 0 5 


Jute cloth, fot the manufacture of bags only.. 
Metals, iron and steel, &c., and manufactures of 
Newspapers, magazines ‘and hela literary 
PECL Say Ul WOMMel sk eo Ul ale Phen bee cys al « 
Oilercocoanut andipalmiyyA.c ) at 
Rags for the manufacture of paper............ 
NV CucereNIVOry ea Wn Only <hr. cable vues 
Articles for the use of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, : 
Articles for the use of the army and navy..... 
CGiise ye ren, MNigH oth een a LM BLS a 
Paintings, oll:Onpavater colour 7240 282.5044 
Sebtlens tetlectaw yacmer tess ain Petia tha ke ais. 4 
Tea, black, green and j japan Ra a3 tote eat 
Coin and bullion, except United States silver 
coin 


Sy-9' 0) -efie) celta! ey Aee le BERT h eel ere (* 5) 6, ~, 0, 6] ¥! (eee 0 eet 8 6.8 


Cr 


i Ce ce 


STATES. 


1,664,857 
902, 965 
566,401 
120,597 
558,093 
Vs 772 

94 501 
1,665,044 
74,349 
1,216,900 
13,215 
246,834 

2,605,820 
800,797 
233,775 


199,297 
716,904 
11,376 
54 
828,599 


44,612 
74,249 
102,264 
14,269 


146,144 
4,738 
1,500 

60,027 
2,665,893 


QP 


1,657 


2,288,009 
1,296,704 


27,210,464 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED 
Value, Value, Value, 
1893 1894. 1893. 
$ $ $ 

93,888 64,963} 1,731,053 

40 iy 206,285 
571,869 364,571 570,384 
Oe ie tana 700 144, 987 
1 AUS 41 478,274) 
474,581 203,041 575,985 
138 3,429 4,874 

BAG Nevaeh eee tne 1,616,201 
16,098 19,356 7,040 

2 SNARE EOL CAT ati Dead Ua 341,230 
3,978 5,410 9,819 
55,358 45,621 271,282 
13,307 4,541| 3,188,145 
741,399 652, 446 898,965 
181,999 197, 688 241,026 
35 25 223,825 

32 ie Sy 608, 804 

32,985 27,159 12,758 
354,300 298,759 53 
3,080,570) 3,361,792] 1,057,885 
22,537 21,383 36,136 
31,555 5,411 96,814 
110,509 88,5941 120,601 
6,329 3,256 22, 645 
242,040 265,357 108,251 
634, 139 465,770 4,015 
117,635 OO 204 ack 
185,106 5 pag) Wes) 38,990 
511.197 556,195} 1,602,759 
ES LOSOG UAE OLGGON. Uk eee 
619,073) 1,681,304] 5,882,180 
713,504 715,409) 1,429,511 
11,280,264) 11,224,107) 29,658,808 
43,149,531) 38,717,267) 58,220,858 


53,084,100 


993. It may be remarked that many articles of import, which are really 
the produce of South America and the West Indies, are credited to the 
United States, from which ay, they are bought at second-hand, as 


coffee, sugar, hides, &e. 


994. The following table gives the value of. goods entered for consump- 


tion at three periods since Confederation, viz. : 


in 1873, 1883 and 1893, and 


shows also the countries from which the goods were imported, the value of 
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imports from each country, and the percentage in each case to the total 
imports :— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 
IN THE YEARS NAMED, SHOWING THE COUNTRIES FROM WHICH 
IMPORTED, AND THE PROPORTION IN EACH CASE TO THE TOTAL 


VALUE. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Imports en- ee ie en- seen en- 
tered tere tere 
. Per- : Per- | Per- 
COUNTRIES. ne centage. ene atk centage. ae centage. 
sumption, sumption, sumption, | 
1873. 1883. 1893. 
British Possessions. $ $ $ 
Great Britain) ..-...... 67,522,776 | 53°74 | 52,052,465 | 42°27 | 43,184,413 | ~35°45 
British West Indies... 964,005 0°76 2,477,575 2 01 1,211,843 1°00 
boy east s 5976400 O"05 70,184 0°06 166,496 0°14 
Mah SATTIOR eRe ad.' oe 97,999 | 0°08 111,638 0°09 189,925 0°15 
Satya Cor LITA Keane oe 4,057 | 0°00 296,661 0°24 338,658 0°28 
Newfoundland......... 68 | 0°00 765,935 0°62 653,270 0°54 
Australasia.. 388,352 | 0°30 1,222 0°00 217,817 0°18 
Other British POSsess’ ’ns.| *1,816,988 | 1°42 28,166 0°03 oe Che ee 
Totals es cow: 71,854,009 | 56°35 | 55,803,846 | 45°32 | 45,925,422 fia 
Forcign Countries. | 
United States.......... 47,735,678 | 37°44 | 56,032,333 | 45°50 | 58,221,976 | 47°84 
France Ray 2,023, 288 ia) 2,316,480 1°88 2,832,117 2°33 
Geri dnyrs een aire ..| 1,099 925 0°86 1,809,154 147 3,825,763 ; 3°14 
AMUSO PIA. Canetti ere 3, hee 3,067 0°00 62,232 0°05 170,472 0°14 
eloiniiny | sv woe 2 ee 346,702 0°27 415,407 0°34 599,511 0°49 
Coiling fhe ea ek 1,496,785 Lady 841,333 0°68 929,628 0°76 
Nc eck een ea ae? 166,605 0°13 803,921 0°65 1,495,943 1°23 
Dutch East Indies...... 303 0°00 120,849 0°10 1,041,244 0°86 
French West Indies.... 43,412 0°03 25,040 0°02 5,445 0°00 
Spanish West Indies....| 1,143,241 0°90 ie 856, 897 1°51 2,430,882 2°00 
PSPAUTIN (odes cele fa nceosecea te eis cca deat alle Sia eee ah nee rn 30,379 0°03 
Grecces 2) ahs eas 10,547 0°01 162, 231 0°13 134,949 0°11 
Poland... 2 tees 216,628 0°18 297, 201 0°24 373,858 0°31 
UUALY 85). 2< Fay toe DR eee 52,425 0°04 104,441 0°09 170,564 0°14 
Norway and Sweden.. 48,552 0°04 41,724 0°03 | 28,485 0°02 
artugals :) jase wee 75,032 0°06 62,349 0°05 | 52,481 0°04 
Fess a, AS: Mn ee Sea 48,380 0°04 10,204 0°01 | 2,713 0°00 
Spain. . 477,886 0°37 584,972 0°48 343,506 0°28 
Spanish poss. : falliothiaie (ees on, © a een ee 136,403 OSE 2,204,368 Lest 
mwitzerland:... su). 120,514 0°09 336,040 0°27 258,464 Q'21 
MRTG. 6 iori.82 Wes eA MMe (ty Serre A 108,065 0°09 141,661 0°12 
South America. . : 41,142 0°32 1,152,938 0°94 434,955 0°36 
Other foreign countries. 139,473 0°11 51,859 0°04 50,244 0°04 
rota.’ . sc 55,660,585 | 43°65 | 67,333,173 | 54°68 75,779,608 | 62°26 
Grand total... 2% 127,514,594 | 100°G00 | 123,137,019 | 100°00 | 121,705,030 | 100°00 
*$1, 808,929 of this amount is exports of B.N.A. provinces. 


yxdu peat 
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995. The following table gives the total value of imports and the value 
entered for home consumption, distinguishing between dutiable and free 


goods, in 1894 :— 


COUNTRIES. 


inited Statestpas: sh. 2.) ua Mics ort 

Grreau | rite ne oe oat eo ae ee 
(FER MAN Vrs SEMEN Io aes oh eee edd 
TE ATICO! sar: MERRIE LN Ole. artigo SS 
Spanish West Indies............ aes 
British? Westaindiest eh i Gio Sew se. 
Spanish possessions, all other........ 
CTO eee eat me le, See 


De loinnimee me espns ee AGL ee , 
Newfoundland 


wieles\uela"(s 


IS b Las a Mate ook Ue) cohednal ok. 
Austria 


SUNPL (6-8) (0) falielzehqe i wile: %e:, diel ets g)ie) 8, 6. 


aly Mee aoe cola a aee 


British East Indies 
Turke 


aye fois: cule! vel sive) (ciel at's) (6) fe 
eee se elope w\ral OL Pura) fele 6, eke he pune wLlie, #/ke.<e: 
ieee Aish isgis ii) 


POCEN Ga lGS SAP dc ah Par eo ed ol a RPG 
PWPOTIOZUGI Gs URAE os ak eee eee MOR 
be PAST RENGICS.25 by Biisc se cooe tere 
Norway and Sweden... ......- 
French West Indies...... 


w)isiifepe) (vial #64 wel el ce le 


Argentine: Repubiter ® ver. ens de. We 
Ni GKICOme gaye Ree Ore Sas 
DutcheVWiesteln diese esaee hoe eee 


Siam . 
Central American States. ............ 
French possessions in Africa ......... 
Other countries cheat. 5 ba0 ie 


ey ee ewe Ce er er et 


oe ee eee 


VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS. 


ENTERED FOR HOME 


CONSUMPTION. 
Dutiable. Free. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ 

35,861,729 | 27,045,702 | 25,823,636 | 27,210,464 
27,551,138 | 11,196,111 | 27,493,160 | 11,224,107 
3,489, 869 2,381,196 3,458,171 2,383,371 
Zi LOPsood: 352,498 2,181,612 355, 352 
342,952 | 2,187,091 319,922 | 2,118,329 
632,187 633,322 592,744 634,692 
3,863 | 1,131,145 4,628 | 1,131,145 
512,168 650,057 459,894 653,457 
166,764 1,247,080 164,488 1,247,080 
ee eae TSG, ODO cot cated is ¢ Oke 138,905 
460,140 81,128 468,996 81,241 
6,070 808, 909 5,653 808,909 
382,655 8,042 381,251. | 8,042 
220,958 107,698 239,640 105,066 
73,702 82, 832 60,503 82,814 
154,936 1,016 | 161,415 1,016 
44,863 458, 834 28,712 458, 834 
TOGO Tal aementege he nee. LTO T OGRE es wo anes betes 
278, 200 5,069 209,700 || 5,069 
402,056 114,208 988,235 114,208 
105,556 70,745 44,092 70,745 
103,827 169,745 124,733 169,745 
243 16,479 340 16,479 
188,430 1,261 1,511 1,261 
39,525 4,738 | 42. 368 4,738 
Se bbet anes Sel pe OSG. SOR tae” seine 236,863 
5,026 | °1,001,835 5,026 | 1,001,835 
34,976 5,829 BOOED 5,938 
Mee tee SAH OMN eta eee 5,019 
1,820 2.526 | 1,820 2.526 
9,944 518 5,746 518 
392 956 311 956 
1,720 2,844 1,720 2,844 
a ae Ge poo ai asceet er Aik oo 
464 234 377 234 
Shes eels eee 7.1) LA are PN 441 
of PD Dil ie ieee 152 
BOOM ea aie, Cit O64 yi ae be BAS 
26 1,732 26 ol 
1,438 13,267 1,317 13,267 
OLE ie ee tea It ASS Sills Re, ctiat ae as 
DOWER ait. DINO cau. « 
PR ere hsb. 64 SO GOGn | 0 2 dae 8,956 
Domenie tes: 6 > Ae bbs 5 he ee ae 
92 719 92 719 
73,341,506 | 50,133,434 | 62,779,182 | 50,314,801 


ee : par RT Ta ON 5 i ay ie id, Sia gia da me 
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996. The following table gives the value of goods entered for consumption 
(dutiable being distinguished from free): in each province in 1894, and the 
amount of duty collected thereon :— 


VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION BY 
PROVINCES, 1894 (Coin and Bullion included). 


He IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME 
Tora Imports. Oe ae aie 
PROVINCES. erg ee - Goalie a - 
Dutiable Free Dutiable Free Total | : 
Goods. Goods. Goods. Goods. asses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontariow e. .. eee 26,467,486] 15,558,152, 26,257,187| 15,625,666; 41,882,853) 7,475,142 
Cirebetis. A. aes 34,175,559} 24,555,510) 24,368,456) 24,594,527). 48,962,984) 7,723,480 
Nova Scotia.........- 3,919,179| 5,436,376) 3,584,963) 5,484,200 9,069,163] 1,2u8,790 
New Brunswick ... .| 3,055,384) 2,030,976) 9, 889, 973} 2,038,758 4,928,731) 1,012,782 
Manitoba; :. «eee: 1,770,050 583,718) rs 808, 236 583, 986 2,392,222' 602,466 
British alone: ife) 3,555,249| 1,714,368) a 457,684) 1,732,676 5,190,359} 1,189,414 
Pid Tsland.ce aces 354,153; 196,839 368,040 197,493 565,533 161,836 
The Territories. :....... 44,446 57,495 44,643} 57,495 102,138 11,012 
otal s heer, 73,341,506) 50,133, 434) 62,779,182) 50,314,801} 113,093,983) 19,379,822 


997. Of the total amount of duty collected $8,245,546, or 43 per cent, were 
collected on goods from Great Britain, and $6,960,951,or 36 per ceut,on goods 
from the United States. This difference being accounted for by the fact 
that nearly 51 per cent of the imports from the States were free goods, prin- 
cipally raw material, while only 29 per cent of the imports from Great 
Britain were on the free list. The next largest amounts were collected as 
follows: On goods from France, $1,019, 568 - ; from Germany, $978,225, and 
from Holland, $879,108. The duties on imports from the West Indies were 
affected ‘by the abolition of the sugar duties, and fell from $1,337,754 in 
1891 to $314,148 in 1893, and in 1894 to $292,465. 


998. The figures in the preceding table must only be taken as indicative 
of the channels by which goods enter the Dominion, and not as by any 
means representing the individual consumption of each province. Quebec 
contains the principal ports of entry, by the St. Lawrence, and Ontario the 
principal ports of entry for goods from the United States ; therefore it is 
clear that a very large portion of the duty collected is really paid by the 
other provinces, and it is probable that the largest portion of the duty col- 
lected in the Province of Quebec is actually paid by the Province of Ontario. 
The same remarks are equally applicable to exports, even many products of 
Prince Edward Island being taken across to the mainland and thence ship- 
ped from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ports, to which provinces they 
are credited as exports. According to the Trade and Navigation Returns, 
81,086 head of cattle were exported from the Province of Quebec in 1894— 
that is, from the port of Montreal, but over 90 per cent of this number was 
actually from Ontario. 


999. The fo‘lowing table shows the growth of the imports of raw material 
since Confederation :— 
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1000. The following is a statement of the quantity and value of the various 
articles remaining in the bonded warehouses on the 30th June, 1893 and 


1894. 


STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF ARTICLES REMAINING 
IN WAREHOUSES ON 301TH JUNE, 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 1894. 
ARTICLES. ——-- — ——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Dutiable Goods. | $ $ 
Breadstuffs— | 
Tea COP mess ee hh ose bush. | 344,410; 173,781 122,830 72,366 
Wiest te ee ai men 560,703 474,480 340,178 270,067 
Other breadstuffs.... .... $ AE ee. bs D; S012. Teer 149,908 
Coal bikuminous eau ue o..2 ee tons. 85,243 213,351 24,005, 50,825 
Cetton. and manuractures Ci ve, Soi ke. as eee ay ST eee aaa eas | 42,771 
Duis Gxic (Rael eee Rs cso eee Cee cae 2 Sh hea ae 74,470 
Haney ods). .e Wei ois oe Sah ak ie Ramer t A. ot PACT aah Wenn | orate A SOL 
PIS ores, MINN a ce Hk. Dorit ie LP Sibidic. 8 cae te 28,855 
Flax and manufactures of...... oS oe lli\ soaks gg eros ‘yaa ty CREE eS 20,302 
i rtretsanae tints Bat ee ean tah ak Reh i ae Peeeudis 82.2 See 206,309 
Glass and manufactures of..... eA! He st * 39,688 
Iron and steel and manufactures 
OP Mies aoe a Be okt SR ee eh IS atic og OY PLZOEO POE i dan eet 407,962 
Leathenand manufactures of. 9s S Net ek ote ‘ RES fet. Cte 17,442 
G0 C PRR aie ata Be Ae ge y8 PIS. Sancd othe ee ‘ 195,308 45,995 
Paper and manufactures of... .. $ Site a SR 39,055 
Silk and manufactures of....... See Se ik, ae a eee S| Oh oo Saha Ae ae 24,323 
Spirits and wines— ; 
Payee shh to? in galls 205,330 357,916 175,502 297,112 
BG Lt Sire SPAR a Ss Stcey O tna ae * 264,557 109,884 225,069 91,139 
LEED CARROTS i OS Coe eR RN 3 ce 70,807 37,210 67,843 30,63 t 
ETE Se GR os Te Lak AD oad ‘ 119,424 155,021 2 es Wes 141,697 
Wines, all kinds except 
sparkling ys) oF, * 352,340 304,523 395,657 308,373 
Wines, sparkling ......... 2 PT [ict ae meee ae | g IIS B08 4 Pee anh a a ae 104,261 
Tobacco, manufactures of— | 
Gi Tee Nc eee fetta oe Higa eens lbs 15,069, 25,761 13,243 17,143 
iparentes thc. etter en ee af 512 1,022 319 771 
ZN N ACG A AVS) CAMA es arp eas Pee «OV ae 11,933 2,451 16,392 3,886 
NWRGUeNS yin) eek we ek cog ta \ Pee eipereeeed eee! feast a Nera a Ee 128,346 
melotner artaclesitie | Leese. - SOG CNet Seer aame 1 bet S09 So) rie 1,436,906 
Totaled) Glee Seo va fe 8) 4,069,996 


*Included in ‘‘ all other articles.” 


+ Machinery only. 


_ The accrued duty payable on the above goods in 1893 amounted to 
$2,544,769, and in 1894 to $2,281,579, being a decrease of $263,190 as 


compared with 1893. 
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1001. The following table gives the value of exports from Canada by 
countries :— 


VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM CANADA BY COUNTRIES. 


FIscar ‘ 

ae er United 

20TH ritain. | States. 

JUNE. 

$ $ 

1873 38,743,848) 42,072,526 
Ge Sere 45,003,882) 36,244,311 
1875 40,032,902, 29,911,983 
LOROw eS ee 40,723,477) 31,933,459 
LOT ous 41,567,469) 25,775,245 
rae 45,941,539| 25,244,898 
19790... 36,295,718) 27,165,501 
1880 .| 45,846,062) 33,349,909 
srt Cees 53,571,570} 36,866,225 
Rete: eae 45,274,461) 47,940,711 
1883 . ...| 47,145,217] 41,668,723} 
1eete 43,736,227) 38,840,540 
TSED oo 41,877,703) 39,752,734 
1886 41,542,629) 36,578,769 
1887.... .| 44,571,846) 37,660,199 
SSS ae-2 3. 40,084,984) 42,572,065 
1889......| 38,105,126) 43,522, 404) 
SOO ne cae 48,353,694) 40,522,810, 
1891 49,280,858] 41,138, 695) 
1892 64,906,549) 38,988,027, 
LSO neeer 64,080,493} 43,923,010 
SO 4 icoks 68,538,856) 35,809,940 


France | Germany.| Spain. | Portugal.| Italy. {Holland 
631,907 76,553), 25,080). 191,156| 177,232) “13,142 
267,212 65,51] 960; 193,463} 190,211) 14,905 
212,767; 91,019 —-7,300| +~—-170,784|.170,408| 28,724 
553,935); 125,768) 9,417; 127,540) 142,787, 30,816 
319,330 34,324) 62,659) 129,960} 213,692) 94,303 
369,391] 122,254) 47,816 104.028) 151,861; 53,750 
714,875| 112,090) 50,596| 135,748) 148,472) 9,713 
812,829 82,237| 60,727) 165,885} 163,787) 102,592 
662,711 84,932] 46,653) 108,594) 145,997) 215,754 
825,573 153,114; 108,082 149,744) 163,755, 365,198 
617,730} 183,697) 164,925) 179,843) 218,113) 27,599 
390,955) 195,575] 144,092) 172,252] 247,151! 15,500 
303,309) 264,075) 132,695) 166,780} 147,550) 24,094 
534,363] 253,298] 53,075) 245,450} 108,601) 7,587 
341,531) 487,536) 72,020; 146,528) 125,681) 14,859 
397.773] 198,543] 52,317; 155,821} 55,090 378 
334,210) 143,603) 13,526; 166,021} 60,062; 1,222 
278,552) 507,143} 69,788) 207,777; 81,059) 1,042 
253,734| 532,142) 67,110) 120,611; 90,999, 14,741 
367,539] 942,698) 93,476; 102,370} 149,280, 567,879 
264,047| 750,461) 44,355 83,001) 87,387| 282,569 
544,986) 2,046,052) 56,274 79,363} 109,188} 281,058 


582 STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK. 
VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM CANADA BY COUNTRIES. 
FiscaAL YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 
aan, | Bee oadiina| mn | aSity | sand | Ai, | Conn: | ota 
= Japan. tries. 

Revd ce 17,754) 2,800,555} 3,988,493} 1,285,484) 46,466) 41,822) 277,954! 89,789,922 
1874. 240,494} 1,569,079| 3,778,796] 1,212,978) 39,222] 98733] 482,171] 89,351,928 
Le Oven 59,563} 1,901,831! 3,945,506 785,797; 37,046} 181,938) 349,411] 77,886,979 
1876 13,825} 1,900,891) 3,675,320; 688,209} 23,075) 79,643] 938,273] 80,966,435 
Sho eget ce 66,912) 2,112,106) 3,788,858 651,625) 37,149} 185,610] 836,151} 75,875,393 
1878. 49,998} 2,094,682! 3,414,147 654,357| 102,568) 370,723} 651,655} 79,323,667 
LST Be yes 40,480) 1,641,417) 3,500,670 741,442) 56,551} 290,762}587 2270) 71,491,255 
LSSOe ears 688,811} 1,510,300) 3,544,103 789,940} 37,546) 139,901! 616, 829 ~ 87,911,458 
USS Ih ecs: 258,433] 1,523,469} 3,147,369 732,111) 19,761] 146,363) 580,881] 98,290,823 
1882 142,358} 1,974,923) 2,995,572 941,162} 106,675) 340,608} 655,267! 102,137,203 
1883 Rte at 195,705) 2,187,338} 3,125,031} 1,489,957} 105,388] 375,065} 451,473) 98,085,804 
1884 287,378] 1,920,450) 3,119,569, 1,277,383) 60,979) 502,181; 496,264} 91,406,496 
1885), Ai 72,385| 1,670, 968 2,539,283} 1,461,206) 29,918} 415,887] 383,822} 89,238,361 
SSO Sted 6,565| 1,754,980) 2,121,570; 1,010,034; 63,118} 259,960) 711,315} 85,251,314 
LGB hie see: 223,729) 1,718,604) 2,075,411; 1,426,660) 69,196] 269,471] 362,540] 89,515,811 
1888 17,057| 1,523,837) 2,601,486; 1,510,637) 132,448} 446,019) 454,555) 90,203,000 
1889. 64,756} 1,303,335) 2,759,455) 1,488,999 . 84,174} 661,208} 481,051} 89,189,167 
1890. 41,814) 1,185,739) 2,719,141} 1,551,887; 61,751} 471,028} 695,924) 96,749,149 
USO. 72,672} 1,467,908) 3,122,770) 1,063,172] 78,791! 589,100) 523,993) 98,417,296 
bo) as 56,212} 1,750,714) . 3,546,559] 1,027,525 | 436,603} 744,693] 113,963,375 
Pears: 669,040| 2,594,638) 3,145,708) 1,326,743] 341,140 288,352 683,413) 118,564,352 
ity ae 708,455! 2,818,592} 3,443,761; 1,392,285} 540,849, 322,745 See, 117,524,949 
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1002. The exports are subdivided into (a) exports of Canadian produce 
and (b) exports of foreign articles. 
The following table shows the relative values of the domestic (including 
estimated amount short returned at inland ports) and the, foreign exports : 


CANADIAN PRODUCE. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. A aE dae i i eee 
Value. Value a as 
per head. Exports. 
$ $ cts p. ¢. $ 
SOGk.\. . RRS ca) cic neh Bee eta | 48,504,899 14 38 84°26 4,196,821 
(Cee... RP ee 52,400,772 15 35 86°65 3'855,801 
1270... eda ye Ar 59,043,590 17 09 80°02 6,527,622 
i ibe f Gl Reem 8c. BAS ACRE ae ee RE AEE A 57,630,024 Loge: CO) 9,853,244 
LS 2): ee eae yr ert eign ton My 65,831,083 18 24 79°66 12,798, 182 
ISS cle ieee mame er a. Meet ee TI 76,538,025 20 86 85°24 9,405,910 
LS 7A SOM elie MR I cB Gls no ao Dan 76,741,997 20 06 85°89 10,614,096 
SD aes 5 teeter crys e Aes rece TD) 69,709,823 | 17 94 89°50 7,137,319 
LDCW AG: My Reema ek Cocca <>. NEL Riage sch a wen ena Saar 72,491,437 18535 89°53 7,234,961 
11et7/7 Ce, AS |S | NN ate ie se a 68,030,546 16 95 89°66 7,111,108 
RS RORGa:.) . CoC AeE EE Fics. se 67,989, 800 16 67 84°45 11,164,878 
TSO ats eon RTE 8 venice Mas UD 1 62,431,025 15.07%) Sieo2 8,355, 644 
ESS OM Ae oe we re teh mes 12,899,697 ! 1729 82°92 13,240,006 
| pete IR. Mor Miratik tar Cr i’. 0 enh ae) tetebe RR ereie Sb 83,944,701 | 19 36 85°40 135,979,117 
US OO Gee cl, MR RT Ne wd Uo ake At, 94,137,657 | 21 48 | 92°17 7,628, 453 
APSO o: oe oh Fea imemee ee ae Nite HAS, Tee ome es 87,702,431 TOROS 89°41 9,751,773 
ESS See ie oy 5s «cent eR Le Pe ita a 79,833,098 | 17 80 87°34 9,389,106 
ete ta, 2 7o a ONE: Co. Sak Ce in ee Rois ee TO tod (50 17 44 | 88°67 8,079,646 
ESS Gees hme een eect tae PSY re ters 77,756, 704 16 93 | 91°21 7,438,079 
LESS peeMnte hcl tke eRe runes at a as 80,960,909 Nae 90) 44 8,549,333 
SSS epee ced cre A a eM peuesrad. tite tintin, Rap chats 81,382,072 SHE | 90°22 8,803,394 
SSO pee et 80,272,456 | 16295:4j 90°Q0 6,938,455 
CSO Y See Salers Maa R are ah ake ai SEM am ad net 85,257,586 | 17 80 | 88°12 9,051,781 
iL SOs Srey eek UTS A os VCR pee Uae aS 88,671,738 18 29 90°10 8,798,631 
Ue aH eet nt ath ok 1 UR RR anual Mi ho A Ee 99, 032, 466 20 20 86°90 fo, 120 79%: 
TIES, | 2a Reel ORE AE NCE 105, 488,798 21 34 88°97 | 8.941.856 
HS OA athe Se An te Ute te oe Re 103,851,764 20 68 88°37 11,833,805 


* Not including Coin and Bullion. 


From this table it appears, first, that the per head value of exports of 


Canada was greater in 1893 than in any previous year with the single 
exception of 1882, and was 66 cents more than in 1894. Second, that ihe 
per head value in 1894 was 14:5 per cent greater than the average for the 
twenty-seven years of Confederation. Third, that divided into five-year 
per iods the proportions of foreign produce in the total exports of the Do- 
minion were: 1868-72, 10°68 per cent; 1873-77, 10:03 per cent ; 1878-82, 
12°24 per cent; 1883-87, 9°54 per cont: 1888-92, 9:06 per cent; 1893, 
7:54 per cent, and in 1894, 10-07 per cent. Thus the general trend is 
towards a larger proportion of our exports being our own produce, 
although in 1894 the proportion of the exports that were of foreign pro- 
duction was considerably more than the ten years previous. 


1003. Divided into classes according to their sources, the exports of 
Canada are as under :— 


37 
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1004. The following table gives the value of the principal articles, the 
produce of Canada, exported during the last four years :— 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 


THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


ARTICLES. 


Agricultural implements 
Animals— 


een OMaleueiidtix! ja) steA a) | elle elysieife: 6) ja. se 


Sheep 

Regios 00. 5) SRS anita aan es Name 

Other animals 
Asbestus = nemo. a.: 
Ashes, all kinds.... 
‘Bare for Sammine sc... >< ile weet. s 
Books, Be ae Pees &e 
Bran. Re kiet 


ehene tseeuen bee |) she ©) © Gets eile he els 


, ee ee 
“) lad) ep el wl ele el) or, ‘= 


eee ee 
ie: |p! (oe! (e: 


9 
Cheese! Seu ee oe 


oS\ie, ele Me PaD Ee sielin fallsite: e's), \6iu9: 6) e)b.e8 ewe: «celle 


poe eee eee 


E Se oy re a 
Fish— 

Codfish, including haddock, 

hing and) pollockacytatts S's 

13 SS ae ea MO le ee) alee 

Mackerel 


Selhajte),e) Sh pom" i er sliSruieel a ©, e jercs enia.l.s es 


Piaren t (exe)! Elelse! plete, euleliel.e \s) sis \sahe 


Hla Ree he et eae Deets igh ce Be dmc)c50 

Flour, w heat 

Fruits— 
Dried 


wpe pene lel ele) 0 ‘eller aie, eleva \e 4 


CRO Ou AY War Bie oe ee Pear Tt Ur aC ue Jey 
igo, oP eter ie) (riisiiw! sha)’ 6: 2 ¢ p16 9. '6) fe. 


or skins, the product “of 

marine AMIS Le woes 
undressed 
_ dressed 


ehielis.\si-a\se\e 'e ee) vie e @ 6 '¢ 2 
Cemkedel eM Lelie |, “uslie: ie eves #. 494. :0 0 
Saar a 


re hiee ay of it eile) 9) sj ie J 


Oats 


©) “eyieie) ull witalrey @) eke) sibeliiei =” (elie] ¥)\\ 7) @! ee: 00, 


ee ee eee 


W heat, : yeep oa hs 
Rive). 5 5 2 ee et See 
Other grate eee te hc 
G old-bearing quartz, nuggets, &c. 
Gypsum, crude 
JABY. «c's. + «nee ese. = 
Hides, horns and skins, other than 
fur 


Oe i 


Oe e+e © © lel foley le era enemeretel ela) is "ei 6) “6 « 


367,198 


1,936,073) 
6,949,417 
1,274,347 
3,152 
111,904) 
444,159 
106,367] 
141,144 
52,936 
86,225) 
340,131 
17,457 
9,373, 212| 
2,447,936 
109,327 
1,795,214 
161,822 
281,298 


3,028,515 
472,147 
585,267 

2,230,632 

1,138,293 
175,563 
521,383 


4,759 
1,069,131 
11,212 


318,635 
1,555,692 
16,704 


4,600,409 
"250,044 
256,156. 

1,884,912 
° 388,861 
220,761 

24 357 
657,022 


193,899 


1,068,554! 


499,299 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


252,620 


1,417,244 
8,772,499 
1,146,465 
1,954 
60,753 
513,909 
124,193 
213,455 
63,312 
162,324 
602,175 
26,105 
9,508,800 
2,916,465 
171,308 
1,160,359 
187,176 
314,870 


3,131,050 
547,587 
944,498 

1,919,754 

1,930,175 


181,386) 


1,388,578 


49,108 
1,518,108 
11,045 


536,049 
1,384,875 
44 354 


2,929,873 
495,768 
129,817 

2,032,601 

1,583,084 
226,470 

37,222 
554,126 
184,077 
559,489 


489,004 


402,778 


1,354,027 
7,748,949 
1,385,146 

1,638 

49, 652 
514,412 
114,658 
217,552 
73,490 
145,148 
1,056,058 
41,443 

11,652,412 

3.195, 467 

185,848 
1,089,798 
157,753 
370,301 


3,180,726 
489,148 
741,264 

1,414,562 

1,909,756 
112,360 

1,784,413 


14,393 
1,619,790 
17,324 


1,105,244 
1,533,922 
21,220 


2,613,363 
411,645 
9,941,256 
3,450,534 
6,947,851 
190,505 


377,633) 


316,177 
194,304 
800,533 


477,190 


462,253 
1,461,157 
7,745,083 
1,247,885 

146,090 
61,127 
396,718 
120,886 
205,495 
69,504 
180,766 
1,296,814 
46,500 

13,407,470 

3,114,558 
391,969 
868,907 
108,085 
354,429 


3,027,914 
503, 187 
536,453 

1,037,942 

2,071,225 
124,082 

1,741,828 


199,699 
2,900,529 
8,767 


593,892 
1,467,634 
15,449 


944,355 
355,682 
2,553,910 
2,578,632 
7,060,033 
39,243 
302,422 
247,868 
178,979 
1,452,872 


392,368 


THE PRODUCE OF CANADA DURING 


465,682 


945,660 
6,499,597 
832, 666 
8,558 
61,370 
339,756 
109,764 
148,078 
56,870 
96,549 
1,095,588 
79,547 
15,488,191 
3,321,565 
88,352 
714,054 
127,692 
287,036 


- 3,162,752 
481,864 
496,020 
2,597,820 
9,331,660 

268,203 
1,699,467 


98,924 
958, 966 
8,186 


1,060,192 
1,743,802 
12,961 


264,200 
265,477 
1,076,751 
9,391,521 
6,133,452 
32,939 
279, 688 
318,258 
160,082 
2,601,188 


312,593 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, DURING 
THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894—Concluded. 


ARTICLES. 


Household furniture... .. ...... 
Tron and steel and manufactures 


66 


Logs. 
Lumber 


Aue, {6 te celeiie 
ete ep eee eo! Bye re is) 6) (0) ibe Ren 


Oils. fshy) neers ipa dle teed Ns 
mineral, coal and kerosene. 
Oil-cake 
Ores, copper 

SO MCTUVGD. tate Piatt tke sey. Lae AS 
Ober Ie Wes bacs oe eels 


sileleherere’ 4) :e\.a\ 6 ‘pita? ia) al eye) ele: io ra 


66 


Salt 
Sand and gravel 
SOU Sh Se AN oo5 8 lane as ance Claes 
Ships sold to other countries. .... 
Shooks, box and other 
Sleepers and railway ties........ 
Stave Holts. aay bs wie Seegee ewe 
Timber, square. 
Wool 
Other articles 


pel) fe!) ver “a Selle) a, ee) le: eye om ow © ave, cbs 0 


Sifaha evleis el obs aus hela, | lallel alle 


Estimated amount short returned 
at inland ports.. .. 
Command woullicne cee eee 


Grand total 


"| 19,147,838 


1890. 


$ 
176,374 


294,728 
727,087 | 
152,314, 
682,572' 


150,380. 
895,757 
329,855 
254,657 

41,243 
15,812 
42, 362 
111,086 
201,615 
72,582 
401,827 
495,745 
1,522 
60,359 
340,872 
449.781 
198,503 
303,639 
110,093 

4,353,870 
235, 669 

4,923,845 


82,335,514! 


9,922, 072 


85,257,586 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


1891, 


g 
138,705 


257,461 
868,802 
81,654 
730,216 
18,082, 265 
88,174 


986,228 
401,553|, 
240,499] 


45,195 
18,297 
18,726 

118,167 
269,169 
238, 367 
48, 800 
422, 200 
1,693,671 
1,429 
63,326 
438,929 
280,474 
201,716 
310,676 
133,308 
3,084,290 
245,503 
5,824, 865 


85,757,744 


2,913,994 
129,328 


88,801,066 


1892. 


$ 
63,801 


243, 857 
1,011,673 
117,174 
1,115,926 
16,114,081 
1,450 
1,856,025 
396,193 
617,639 
409,319 
53,553 
18,217 
187,086 
30,755 
193,441 
48,301 
380,462 
295,421 
763 
60,285 
599,865 
506,747 
165,053 
269,467 
91,784 
2,590,956 
200,860 
6,332,462 


95, 684, 253. 


3,348,213 
306,447 


99,338,913 


174,621 


316,454 
865,381 
137,348 

1,517,157 
19,771,106 
1,245 
3,132,576 
309,300 
427,557 
625,977 
65,517 
6,814 
336,714 
3,850 
65,406 
42,039 
132,475 
421,958 
955 
117,760 
755,813 
363,916 
119,212 
914,892 
103.365 
2,451,374 
998,311 
7,278,736 


102,006,490) 


3,482,308 
309,459 


105,798, 257 


132,650 


295,924 
1,573,034 
131,902 
2,861,252 
18,551,518 
4,398 
3,938,573 
263,508 
808,799 
308, 103 
93,997 
9,722 
205,561 
493,707 
13,379 
40,400 
397,992 
1,280 
96,853 
754,743 
243,429 
105,239 
131,765: 
86,296 
2,590,542 
16,156 
7,057,599 


100,586,853 


3,264,911 
310,006. 


104,161,770 


1005. Out of 71 articles enumerated in the foregoing table, there were in 
1894 compared with 1893, increases in 21, the principal being in exports of 
cheese, hay, fish, furs or skins (the produce of marine animals), coal, leather 
The principal de- 


creases were in exports of animals, butter, fruits, grain, lumber, eggs and 


(sole and upper), logs, silver ore and meats of all kinds. 


phosphates, 


It will be noted that the exports to the other portions of the British 
Empire, on the whole, show an increasing proportion, and that those to 


foreign countries show a decreasing proportion of the whole. 


Thus exports 


to other parts of the Empire were 44:50 per cent of the whole in 1873, 
While exports to foreign countries were 55:50 
per cent in 1873, and 40-24 per cent in 1893. 


and 59:76 per cent in 1893. 
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1006. The following table gives che destinations of exports of Canadian 


produce during 1873, 1883 and 1893 :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE COUNTRIES TO WHICH GOODS, THE PRO- 
DUCE OF CANADA, WERE EXPORTED, AND THE VALUE AND 
PROPORTIONATE VALUE OF THE SAME, IN THE YEARS 1878, 1883, 


AND 1898. 
Value Se Value Sp Value Sp 
of £ of £ of s 
COUNTRIES. Exports, D Exports, 5 Exports, ® 
Domestic, B Domestic, 5 Domestic, E 
1873. ai 1883. ah 1893. Ay 
British Possessions. $ $ $ 
Great: Britadniegwyeen sss. 31,481,177 | 39°10 | 39,672,104 | 44°91 | 58,409,606 | 55°21 
British West Indies. .. . 1,939, 733.1. 2°41 itl. ooogiaeec 08 1,768,553 1°67 
ey crt V1. 3,639 | 0°01 498,059 | 0°48 263,249 | 0°25 
ST CER Gameehee 8 al. Ws 4,978 | 0°01 Diode 0207 43,891 | 0°04 
INewioundlan@e: ses... LOOSE Hor OC OL 1,694,475 | 1°92 2,383,004 | 2°25 
ANISURA ASIAN © Vii has 41,276 | 0°05 383,029 | 0°43 350,061 0°33 
Other British possessions..| * 2,340,610 | 2°91 1,665 | 0°00 7,245 | 0-01 
ABYSS oil wel a ee ee 35,771,926 | 44°50 | 44,008,642 | 49°82 | 638,225,609 | 59°76 
Foreign Countries. 
‘Waited Statesian 74 cece 40,554,655 | 50°45 | 40,010,788 | 45°29 | 37,605,569 | 35°54 
Prancé..2.": bites RRO ents 31,907 0°04 615, 159 0°70 258, 829 0°24 
Germany........... 76,553 | 0°10 127,095 | 0°14 667,451 | 0°63 
POA Greeters tak ik: 13,142 | 0°02 27,599 | 0°03 270,766 | 0°26 
LBL CI CG TUNE TRADER Hoh ci Pema ae 16,794 | 0°02 194,470 | 0°22 368,472 | 0°35 
Ricath REL een ie, eee 177232 0222 218,113 | 0°25 86,987 | 0°08 
or tia lg amen hee), 191,156 | 0°24 - 168,362 | 06°19 83,001 | 9°08 
Sypattiesase tue iy A 25,080 0°03 164,925 Dee) 44,000 0°04 
Spanish West Indies...... 1,614,312 2°01 905,574 1°03 1,202,710 1°14 
French Fo Bred es Oe 299,060 | 0°37 316,458 | 0°36 29,829 | 0°03 
Danish Sema eet a ee 47,212; 0°06 67,676 | 0°08 57,898 | 0°06 
South America,........... 1,244,552 | 1°55 1,010,214| 1:14 1,047,134 | 0°99 
DSEECTORTO. + yet tet eee 148,696 | 0°18 161,801 | 0°18 199,397 0 0719 
Wiaeinate. 2 ire. os a. ee 48,696 | 0°06 43,601 | 0°05 12538 On On 
Howatian. Islands: .2.5.. 2. 8,224; 0-01 30,423 | 0°03 35,064 | 0°03 
|G PO IRS eT A oe a on age Re 125 0°00 16,883 0°02 9,345 0°01 
EN EE SACO cect ee ROR Me Pte stent. fen heart 34,269 0°04 14,160 0°01 
Norway and Swedenter sent ac5.. ine. a shascenk 66,655 | 0°08 182,088 | 0°17 
PVRS SIGS. 80) 2 WLU ere le Hee 1,000 0°00 34,558 0°03 
Whine. c. 1 e eeee 45,389 | 0°06 93,470) O11 291,350 | 0°28 
ADAM 3) 2.4. cee SGC et: Pa RES | ne ARC oF 10,014 | 0°01 32,482 | 0°03 
WPANIGH OS SIOMsRMME MEET! Wicd clk! acres] citar a MEME ee «esis tile! 21 ol e002 
Other foreign countries .... 68,301 | 0°08 40,840 | 0°04 17,426; 0°02 
Totalvacmeamurs ss. . 44,612,086 | 55°50 {| 44,325,389 | 50°18 | 42,572,648 | 40°24 
Grand 40tali wy... 80,384,012 |100°00 | 88,334,031 |100°00 | 105,798,257 |100°00 


* $2,273,125 of the above amount is exports of B. N. A. provinces. 
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1007. The following table gives the value of exports, the produce of Can- 
ada, in each class, during the last six years, showing the principal countries 
to which goods were exported :— 


MINE. 
COUNTRIES. 1889. 1890. Tog 1892. 1893. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Great Britain sacs ¢o- 422,355 630,815 851,794 683,094 244,560 257,613 
United States......... 3,749,667| 3,961,294| 4,599,400) 4,805,729) 4,755,322) 5,128,881 
France nee tS & 5,181 1,132 31,217 22.04 1 eee ~~ °37,290 
GrermMany ws chic meee oh 6 ~ 45,856 17,067 22,774 27,675 37,400 18,551 
bt. VW ieindhes aur he 4,832;—__ 15,644 21,125 27,212 25,928 37,626 
Newfoundland......... 152,871 166,998 141,385 202,751 166,124 175,509 
Other countries........ 64,284 60,767 114,729 136,620 99,501 148,867 

Pot al sees ie 4,415,046} 4,853,717| 5,782,424) 5,905,628} 5,328,835) 5,799,337 

FISHERIES. 

Great Britain ao. oer 1,249,928] 2,707,422! 2,747,882] 3,006,810) 2,347,076! 4,586,715 
United States... ........ 2,839,980} 2,850,528) 3,807,786] 3,452,036) 3,503,904) 3,260,677 
Vance ae Rene asc 145,711 80,465 59,996 134,944 124,801 202,874 
GEriiatiinal Almay, vee * 11,200 18,134 30,069 D3, 852 3,639 15,022 
PB ag DOCS.) o, aes 1,401,367| 1,168,404) 1,203,488) 1,160,117} 1,167,442) 1,407,114 
Newfoundland........ 1,509) 2,484 18,4389 1,785 22,667 yee 
Other countries........ 1,562,513). 1,634,469] 1,847,741] 1,895,854) 1,573,521) 1,628,553 

Pobaliahravs auns. s.r 7,212,208) 8 461,906) 9,715,401) 9,675,398] 8,743,050) 11,102,692 

FOREST. 

Greate britaisne bine Le 3,144,588| 4,342,963] 3,104,676] 2,639,169; 2,469,436) 2,722,606 
United Statesiigcs.siin 2,020,117) 1,956,883} 2,304,035} 2,627,312) 3,094;593) 4,079,932 
fey Oe en ee ten ea, eae 11,718 25,041 2,390 2,646 5,052 5,083 
(ESTER. age en DUO Rae 5,581 173793 1,250 DUT OI. Tubs eae 550 
Pisa ae LNGLESs..... seo 2: 1,221 1,087 005 4,084 4,158 4,059 
Newfoundland...... .. 2,159 2,963 1,286 1,601 11,053 3,215 
Other countries........ 4,180 33,316 15,682 11,679 8,601 18,739 

PObal ui facie te yon 5,189,564} 6,380,516} 5,434,912) 5,288,087) 5,592,893] 6,834,184 

ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 

Greatebritain (.) ke. 16, 227,060| 18,578,722] 20,991,143] 24,068,081] 27,052,050] 28,986,095 
United States..... . ..| 7,187,006) 5,966,474| 4,316,979) 3,935,924) 3,951,850) 2,311,104 
irance pe... buna aan 33,820 40,024) 3g Re =) 1,030 1,326 1,611 
German yin. c.g. ae ae 66,280 152,597 266,425 173,982 171,348 81,859 
eT WEP LOCes. 4. $oauke 21,690), 22,247 43,160 52,985 60,887 92,026 
Newfoundland. ....... 308,763 276,652 276,326 289,301 346,065 325,847 
Other countries........ 100,U88 (0,279) petond OS 73, 547 152,973 83, 431 

Total . ... .....| 28,894,707} 25,106,995| 25,967,741} 28,594,850] 31,736,499) 31,881,973 


* Including British Guiana. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
COUNTRIES. 1889, 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
ee 8 $ $ $ 8 $ 
Great Britaim,... 054... 3,674,055| 3,661,826} 5,254,028] 15,119,780) 15,448,211) 12,481,275 
WiniteduStabessnc. .ken oe 9,125,707| 7,519,253} 7,291,246| 4,573,779| 4,132,105| 2,784,520 
Wrances. see os. sade 1,907 1,595 6,965 890 5,036 100,427 
(FORAY A es sra ices Seis els 17,011 184,449 129,968 538,314 395, 258 469,218 
SB YAWN AINGTOSs rc. eile 128,596 148,534 153,836 351,943! 400,359 414,543 
Newfoundland......... 386,158 232,758 612,274 723,640 985,992} 1,033,703 
Other countries....... . 80,987 159,675 218,541 804,938 687,529 443,963 
MROUALA ss Gate aot 18,414,411) 11,908,030} 13,666,858) 22,113,284; 22,049,490) 17,677,649 
MANUFACTURES. 

Great Britain...... 8,732,300) 11,572,049) 10,293,901} 9,482,071} 10,805,655} 11,873,700 
Winitedistatecsn ene 10,849,538) 10,960,002} 12,466,846] 11,853,456) 14,330,152] 11,678,176 
[EVATICE een pO eeCee: 135,037 129,100 148,286 200,196 122,614 124,271 
(ePIMayl Vue arabs kate ae 2TOLk 70,971 63,264 58,294 59,806 79,143 
NVA Cilascameme ee ree 263,725 297,150 524,732 280,118 373,028 389, 301 
Newfoundland) i... 2: 297,419 300,293 262,817 314, 442 851,015 954,184 
Other countries........ 1,986,926} 2,212,279) 1,385,225) 1,896,911) 1,919,761) 2,116,916 
Wo bail-s. ie we Sean: 22,292,516) 25,541,844] 25,145,071| 24,035,488] 28,462,031) 27,215,691 


*Including British Guiana. 
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1008. The preceding table gives the several values of goods exported to 
principal countries, and the next table shows in what proportions to the 
total exports in each class, goods were shipped to the same countries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


COUNTRIES. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Per cent|Per cent) Per cent/Per cent! Per cent|Per cent 
Creat Britaine wa ener heehee « he 9°57 13°00 14°73 LL 57. 4°59 4°44 
United: Staten arent. cae. Uses 84°93 | 81°61 79°54 | 81°38 | 89°24] 88°44 
TE PANCE., Bid fe eM R CORO te Wh eis Sow 6 0°12 0°02 0°54 OS SSrR ye ee 0°64 
Germany. poe ee ee es a a 0°36 0°35 0°39 0°47 0°71 0.32 
British West Indies..... 0:11 OeS2 0°37 0°46 0°49 0°64 
Newtoundlands Geet ieiek oes: 3°46 3°44 2°45 Brass oul 3°03 
Other’ countries) fs ek ikl. 1°45 Ty 26 1°98 Dts) 1°86 2°49 
PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES. 
Great: Brital lve see lies wi ks: 17°33 ; 32°00 | 28°28 31°08 26°85 41°31 
mited) Statesy.. qe met ois. as +s 39°38 | 33°69 | 39°19 | 35°68 | 40°07 29°37 
‘Mrancey. 7 = ake Pema ere eS POY, 0°95 0°62 1°40 1°43 1°83 
(Fermanyins i.e Be Ae) Re 0°16 Oro 0°31 0°24 0°04 0°14 
British, West: Indies ames . 4.5... .% 19°43) adse8h 12°39 Li GO eto So ie 12°67 
Newfoundland?.234 We... 0°02 0°03 0°19 0°02 0°26 0°01 
Other countries sea eee es. 21°66 19°31 19°02 | 19°59 18°00 14°67 
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PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 


COUNTRIES. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 


|Per cent! Per cent|Per cent Per cent|Per cent| Per cent 


Great britain. - ya... Pearce 60°59 68°07 57°13 49°91 44°15 39°84 
Wnited States: “eo Pe, Baan eee 38°93 | 30°67 42°39 49°68 | 55°33 | 59°70 
TANCE POL: dct eau 0°23 0°40 0°04 0°05 0°09 0°07 
Germanys.-sce WP brs AOAC 2 Noa O11 0°28 0°02 OZ0 4s eke Pale gs Hoss ear 
iBritish. W esteladies.. os iciweke coe. 0°02 0°02 O04) “O70% 0°07 0°06 
INewioundlandisse! Veet i Speen 0°04 0°05 0 02 0°03 0°20 0°05 
Other teountiies 20 ei ee ee 0°08 O51 0°30 On22; 0°16 0°28 


‘91 | 74°00 | 80°84 | 84°17 | 85°24 | 90°92 


Great Dritallepee nic. oe eee 67 

United istatesameee Cae: . . Soe 29°87 23°76 16°62 IS / 12°45 T52D 

Brance: yc Wiese 2.6 cee ee 0°14 ee ene e).| 'y creche SN eee uae ceca Les 
Germany...... ANG ROR ARRAS RS SE id 0°28 0°16 si): Qo 61L, 0°54 0°26 | 
British Westelmaies.. J eee. oes se 0°09 0°09 OTT) Ora 0°19 0°29 

ING WEOUTICIO Meee tai. cai de eee 1:29 1°10 1°06 1:01 1:09 1°92 

Orher icolmivies.ss coi) epee 0°42 0°28 ORQ8 a OFZ be ae 0°26 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Great sBritaing yw ete La Ooo 30°75 38°44 68°38 70°04 TO" 32 
United States..... Sg Laat ae eae a 68°03 63°15 53°35 20°68 Sa LOM TS 
OTAGO ULAR ac kOe oro tele eS eR Ls 20303 0°01 Cn. oi Siento 0°02 0°57 
LETS LEEW ds Weenies yee Net  CrTNE Toca tee LOIS 1255 0°95 2°43 Legg 2°65 
British West Indies..... .... oa eel 0°96 1°24 each!) 1.59 1°82 2°35 
Newfoundland...... SARA St een Receres 2°88 1°95 AGA Sa Ov 2 4°47 585 
Othercoun rics Gay. . uo ene eae 0°60 1°34 1°60 3°65 Bio ly 2°51 
MANUFACTURES. 
Greap Bribain Wk eek ee eee Felit, ie IU 45°31 40°94 39°24 S97 43°63 
UnibedStategich cist hele mee kere ck | 48°67 | 42°91 | 49°58 | 49°32 | 50°35 | 42°91 
H AM 2 oe 10 a ape Rec ee ee ta it gave FA 0°61 (Otay | 0°59 0°83 0°43 0°46 
(FETANATE Et. eke re en bc Le | On, 0°28 Qs 0°24 Oy 0°29 
IBTibIShaVV esto nates. 5 lee lw ale eee eS eG 2°09 1°16 eB 1°43 
Wewioundland.s.... «nocd... .ceeeee oe iLe33 ls 1°05 ISH 2°49 SO 
Othenscountricse ssa pies er 4 8°92 8°65 5°50 7°90 6°74 TEA 


1009. The United States, it appears, take almost all the mineral products 
exported from this country, and for some time they took the largest pro- 
portion of agricultural products, but in consequence of the McKinley tariff, 
this branch of trade has been very largely diverted to Great Britain, which 
country in 1892 took 76:27 per cent, in 1893, 77:64 per cent, and in 1894, 
80°62 per cent of animal and agricultural products, as compared with 17-2 
per cent in 1892, 15-60 per cent in 1893, and 11°50 per cent in 1894, that 
went to the United States. The shipments of products of the forest to 
Great Britain appear to be on the decline, but to be increasing to the 
United States. Exports of the fisheries to Great Britain increased 95 per 
cent in 1894, but decreased to the United States and the British West 
Indies. 
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1010. The following table is a statement of the quantity and value of ex- 
ports, the produce of Canada, during the two years 1893 and 1894, the 


principal articles being in detail. 


Complaints were frequently being made 


that the classification in use in the Trade and Navigation Returns did not 


do justice to the manufacturers of Canada. 


A different classification, 


therefore, has now been adopted, the grouping of some of the articles hay- 
ing been changed. ‘The principal differences are that scrap-iron and salt 
have been transferred from wherever they were found in “ products of the 
mine,” and ashes, pot, pearl, leached and all other, treenails, lathwood, 
staves, headings, shingles, box shooks, and sawn lumber of all kinds from 
“ products of the forest” to ‘‘ manufactures,” to which class they belong. 
All the tables in this chapter, where exports are given by classes, have been 
changed to suit the new arrangement. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894. 


ARTICLES. 


The Mine. 


Coal . . Tons. 
Gold-bearing quartz, dust, nug- 
gets, &e 
Copper ore 
Asbestus 


Nivea th cs OP CR ae aa hitihes (et oe 
Nickel . 
Phosphates 
Gypsum 
OI OLE LOE Ns ARR in 3 we ees 
Silver ore 
Stone, undressed 
Mineral oil, crude 
Other articles 


Bus SLO, fone ia (sare josie elelie we 
ce ce) 


Sel tls! elle Ver 8) for © 


Celie (Ue) ee taice is) sie tele e. 8 as) ) 

Ce ee | 

i: iatrarenie m Pewee inl) ‘eile: wire ey Mel lere. 0s te 

ry 

Cr ec | 
ie Wm oele Oe late tela 


Total produce of the mine 


The Fishertes. 


ish preserved), Smee ass as Lbs. 
=e AN 8 crc] ONES ees OU eae 
Salmon; fresh St emeee ste Lbs. 
ue pickled} temas... Brls 
ish; salted, dry gy gaat | . Cwt 
oe NE NAG Tan me Rito kesh chee 5s 
On SINOK OC's su cet ve hrs Lbs. 
SOL MOL. Sed anne .Galls. 


SC ee 


Total produce of the fisheries. . . 


The Forest. 
Timber ash 2 -o es, Ry 
te birch 
elim | 54-3 pores eee eo 
maple 
oak i) See eo 


* Ounces. 


~ 


,eeee 


eS 
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Co 2 ry 


Exports, PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


1893. 
(Quantity. Value 
$ 
908, 232 3,114,558 
Ley va 247,868 
70 3,850 
5 898 396,718 
7,177,142 391,969 
aro n Bce beed 96,900 
4,462 427,557 
11,890 132,475 
176,489 178,979 
7,811 26,114 
418 65,406 
33,377 44,733 
176,990 6,714 
LASER ARAN uh 194,994 
Ba) eee 5,328,835 
21,364, 157 2,691,708 
Been . 1,237,227 
1,229,553 123,716 
2,759 43,378 
711,837 3,009,816 
RN Aaa 893,263 
4,570,853 69,689 
203,556 65,517 
cheers 593,892 
ee 14,844 
eae 8,743,050 
4,956 57,471 
26,672 211,996 
14,367 190,362 
303 3,634 
23,805 508, 638 


1894, 
Quantity. Value. 
§ 

995,998 3,321,565 
a ee rem 318,258 
Rsoaee separ ae sane 
1,193,574 88,352 
342,392 26,553 
4,206 808,799 
4,947 40,400 
162,412 160,082 
1,859 9,026 
*629, 655 423,707 
23,881 33, 226 
66,549 233,000 
Sacer era 227,283 
PRE hea! 5,799,337 


1,424,892 
5,641 
710,167 


O90 abe \e jei al v lefiielie 
Ce 
Fee eee seeee 


25,338 


4,460,787 
1,334,724 
134,172 
76,428 
3,146,676 
772,018 
80,438 
23,997 
1,060,192 
13,260 


11,102,692 


70,543 
127,591 
140,367 

3,828 
570,675 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA 
DURING THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894— Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


The Forest—Con. 


Timber, pine, Veen te sate ).8 Tons. 
MOGs sa, hao ie 
i aLiGtherin cy .i2.0 2S ae i 


Basswood, butternut and hickory. M. ft. 
PUIREWOOC ne eRe fe sie. s a ue Cords. 
Saw-logs, shingle and stave bolts...... 
Sleepers and railroad ties .. Pieces 
Knees'and'futtocks) 3... >. 0.2.28 
Spars and masts..... 
Hop, hoop, Nia and other 

poles 


Total produce of the forest..... 


Animals and their Products. 


LG) goo cy SPM dant AOD Ee oe Bag No. 
HEOEMOCeCAbhle By hee ots ek, 
Ry Oa Fone ile mau nee akan a 
Te) TRS) 0 ACY ae ea tM a eA F 
Other animals and poultry........... 
Bacow and hamiss 2. Oa fe Cwt. 
heektand mutton cs) ces athe ea 
Pork eee Leiba Alaeh he eeae *3 
RL OTIS esta ort aeben 12", aucus eitene Lbs. 
Other meats; rte). § 4.) 02 a a * 
Oneal ae REN os Ana Oto 
TGSACEET tet: Whe ed Beh te a Lbs. 
(OR ORE Ra) hai Se Me aus ces Rs 
RSS ats Sac SN ata Doz. 
Furs, dressed and undressed.......... 
Hides, horns and skins, other 

PAE T#E 01 ek Sa Ok A De MMS ua 
A Bes F6 Sn ACU CR Cit IRINA ABE Ba Ee Lbs. 
PMCS PEltS Ya key deaia Ml Ss PALE No. 
AMO vsti, SC ats Oe Rae ne Lbs. 
VV AGO New, Ps, \la Mets ataet eek en Sach oY a 
OCENERArbICles- 7) het tg een oe een 


GUCES TH ce eee no eg ee 


EDP dg eS) SO RR ce A ae Bush 
Un ented Crake 6:2 eu oh nee Aas OR x 
ASUTASRED il5<'s Sdostehclem tenth tale Gags a 
3:2) hye, | ep nn o deete we Cwt 
Flax vi 
BOT E es ds «occ ee tone ree Brls. 
eT eOD 1. otanse Aaah Ree 
(ELC IN. <)>) Sea een ty 0. Tons. 
Hops... SS Lee eae Lbs. 
Tndiseecorn. 3... be ees Bush. 
WES emer’. cls Ll earl ee: ee 


Exports, PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


1893. 1894. 

(Quantity. Value (Juantity. Value. 
97,656 1,368,971 109,312 1,568,855 
8,044 78,130 6,849 74,458 
2,560 32,172 4,938 34,245 
782 25,366 804 28,080 
181,417 354,429 149,078 287,036 
pore che tenets G22 244 ie wee 2,948,697 
ib 410, 701 214,892 891, 254 131,765 
22,195 14,056 16, 510 11,673 
1,805 7,933 4,089 7,185 
Socket tsetg Sees 45030. \io%\<'5 Cte tae 71,789 
eet ade ee 788,569 757,464 
<A ahs MW OOZ O05. |... dk vetae ee 6,834,184 
13,219 | 1,461,157 8,734 945,660 
107,224 7,745,083 86,057 6,499,597 
14,800 146,090 1,009 8,558 
360,509 | 1,247,855 233,361 832, 666 
eS ae ee Oil AAR Halse prge e 61,370 
185,043 1,970,518 285,090 2,938,374 
4,461 28,950 23,594 153,413 
9,030 81,953 7,007 38,709 
3,106 237 32,088 2,547 
10,535,224 1,030,078 8,954,431 785,768 
128,780 68,726 113,789 53,999 
7,036,013 1,296,814 5,934,621 1,095,588 
133, 946, 365 13, 407,470 | 154,977,480 | 15,488,191 
6 805,432 868, 007 d, 140 586 714,054 
UAT AE ae 1,483,083 ok eo ee 1,756,763 
wpe cs ps 392,368 802,925 312,593 
709,624 66,773 19,947 76,689 
116,468 66,955 169,529 5,665 
39,934 2,283 79,878 8,983 
1,168,834 27 coy) UE ee 16,156 
Deer Bel BSOOL I is.a.0 is scku see 87,230 
odessa pene SUT OO,AOO: | 0). . 5 :s.c.0ki Me REO L J rad 
2,040,648 944, 355 597,405 264,200 
59,121 39,243 62,972 32,939 
276,313 355,682 218,580 265,477 
225,022 180,766 134,564 96,549 
34,864 124,082 27,730 268,203 
410,185 | 1,741,028 428,610 | 1,699,467 
«SANGER ey 202 |... cheanae 936,597 
151,881 1,452,872 276,806 2,601,188 
3193503 48,244 257,441 42,663 
2,790 2,308 734 656 
1,822 1,245 7,082 4,398 
738,514 50,151 452,411 29,844 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA 
DURING THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894—Concluded. 


ARTICLES. 


Agricultural Products—Con. 


IVE CAM IE DARE te. chose ava eas akan anes Brls. 
Ci ements Sen lila ee ieee ee ae . Bush 
Pease, whole and split. . oF 

Potatoes SES o3 CSOT e Sun ee ake sat eS 

Other grains and seeds.........--.::. 
PODACCO METS lege aks OE 8 ee Lbs. 
Vegetables Reed, ere LENG os mee. 
WHReau aaa een sun Oneill. (coke aus < Bush. 
OPRETORUICLeSN eee e tase ney panne 


Total, agricultural products...... 


Manufactures, 


Ge e\ oie. a: 9) ee) /6) ori eh,e 


PCIE UNS Me IMME AG ee Ln 
Carriages, carts, &¢ 
oa SY a Gs ce Samay oto 20 ti 
Clothimg,- hats andieaps... 0.0. 1a 0. 
Cordage, junk and oakum............ 
Furs 


see ee eo erere 


Cline sllehorve ne peviesel ei + .« ‘eivei) (6) 6)'e) "eis: ie) ‘etje) <4) a ase 


Dy\6* OF wke\ee Me) eo! ele). o) Sie isihents alelie! o.8) 6 


Gypsum and lime....... 
Tronieacrap er ene aatcs meaecae. : 
Tron andhardwarer:io. . 4.5 


es 


WIACHIMELY 5 S.Ct ee RASS Se RN cp, 
Musical instruments. 
Oil-cake 
Rags abe tes pete yk Mey eo" 
Sewing machines.... ... ..... 
Stoneewroughtzeee wes so eer cee sa. 
a biycick clin Geena cee ree en. cs, 
Tobacco, snuff and cigars. 

Woollens 


Diet al er eRe oh .e 
iS) @) Ale! e) elie! e)) este 6 6 6: © 


eee we ee ee 
© io fe) wlio) = (6 te fat asteve le periatie wuvie (e-lelie fae. in s' ve 


Whisky and other spirits....... 
Ships sold to other countries... 
Otherarticles. :) vee perma eration. 


Biitd (wileseisi)v, w= 


Miscellaneous <). x cae esha eho. 
Coin and bullion, produce of Canada. 
Estimated amount short 


OOS eC SCC OME ear 


Total exports, produce of Canada. 


Goods not the produce of Canada. . 
Coin and bullion, not the produce of 
Canada 


Ce 2G MOYO 


Ce 


*EXports, PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


1893. 


(Quantity. 


162,163 
7,273,906 
3,414,346 
1,114,838 


Rin el euel <i (0 '6)'s, 6) 1c 


Sirs) Splene sty 


ee 


eee ener eereee 


ee 


CRON 1 ICC he ACS 


O10 6 9) 0 4 04) .8 mele 


O18) 0) ws! ei 8, @) 6 18) (ol fe 


Value. 


$ 


641,249 
2,553, 91C 
2,578,632 

421,958 

527,657 

1,943 

144,663 
7,060,033 

326,267 


22,049,490 


22,048,007 
26, 656 
139,394 
363,916 
9,525,035 


Sous, 9m hn sulel ierus, 


Ce er 


hee eee re, enw 


28, 462,031 


93,692 
309, 459 
3,482, 308 


105,798,257 


8,941,856 
3,824,239 


118,564,352 


(Quantity. 


90,249 
2,818,702 
3,378,746 
1,097,576 


Swale) 6 fe ehiel 6: 5 “e. te 
mimuélie: & ‘5 .6 iv ig 66 0. 


ee 


COR) Gl Sorte ao 


she ae Bs) © fi is fale 
ols) (6 losin s)ie, 01 fa: Ferie! 
oe) © (0 ye) se (e. Se: 6. 9) 60 4s) 
"pereeoereeee: 
B .uiceceljey fel si teue ay: 

CeO Catch eer ered 
ee 
Chechen at Ce yur 
+2 tiie, arp el het erate,» ce 


#6, ‘ayeuie: eye) oe 


eee ee ee stress 


er Cr 


0 <6, v8.8) (1b meni wna nente, 


314,028 
1,076,751 
2,391,321 

397,992 

816,454 

1,517 

127,781 
6,133,452 

175,972 


17,677,649 


56,870 
26,502 
7,199 
79,547 
549,758 
33,719 
35,216 
8,186 
4,433 
85,787 
4,732 
197,876 
1,610,597 
94,339 
544,177 
265,508 
205,561 
25,944 
14,821 
32,987 
1,280 
100,878 
30,262 
20,869,463 
20,764 
175,677 
243, 499 
1,890,179 


27,215,691 
75,327 
310,006 
3,264,911 


104,161,770 


11,833,805 
1,529,374 


117,524,949 
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There were increases in the value of domestic exports in 1894 as compared 
with 1893, in products of the mine, in the forest, in animals and their pro- 
and decreases in agricultural 


ducts, and in the products of the fisheries ; 


products and in manufactures. 


1011. The following table shows the relative value of articles, the produce 
of Canada, exported to Great Britain and the United States in the years 


1893 and 1894 :— 


ARTICLES. 


Coals ibe | STM 2 AR EPR Bie a 

Gold-bearing quartz, nuggets, dust, &¢ 
Gypsum, Grd Fl. nce ee 
Mileage BAUR eye een eee tke eae 
Oils, mineral, coal and kerosene...... 
Ore, copper and fine copper Oe fete. 


LFOKCON oc tey Bie 4, (ikem RWC EIY. 
PUIG Ss ap) cite et a ee HO eae 
IPHosphates.<.0/. teeter eee . 

tone and marble, unwrought..... eee 
OV SEEPS Ie ait Sea pa ee ee 
Gebers Eres. CAAM eck San ies on 
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Furs and skins of marine animals.... 
Ashes, pot, pearl and other.......... 
Darke Garman of Rs he Gi eye et eres a 
Fir ewood. 


Maustsrand: aparsitieot 5 oom ha eeare elk 
Shingles and shingle bolts...... 
Sleepers and railway ties. ... 
SUR VO TOOLS) cio een eek alae te eee Ronee 
Mam Der So Uare ra wal ia oe a, ere eee 
HT ORSE SA 2. OLA AL i aay Drm 4 
Horned cattle y se ate On eae 
Shi AlO Le RSP hai Le he, SARC Bee Sr NN 
Sheep. 24... eee fae. een 
Poultry and other animals........... 
ONES. & 6!) See eee Vee a lee 
UB) ie erage : 
Cheese to.) eee Ako RAO Pe 
| ICS Ch e527 NE aR ah 
Furs, dressed......... , 
mae con dressed'7 2. winphn ote. 


VET OUG Ss . . ach. sc ty ee ee ten ae 
* Shingles only. 


Value, 


Great Brivary. 


1893. 


7,581 
707 


5, 304 


1,118,614 
13,360,237 
538,944 
8,140 
1,081,584 
5,307 
2,219 
65,861 
1,828,555 
182,091 
394 


Value, 


Ce ee ee 


1,129,576 
2,412, 952 
4,851 
1,038,355 
52,513 


Sle fe [e189 6 6,16 (dye 1 


110,499 


piel io di grive: (ee)\aie) «1,6 


ae 507 


AS (Co Su ee eS 


936,422 
15,439,198 
503,533 
7,843 
1,228,383 
P1575 
3,660 
75,758 
2,748,072 
166,706 
135,247 


o <e)\e (eS. eo) Meliamenemalliis (6 (Susie ue 6.66 66 © 


UNITED STATES. 


368,373 
2,759,669 
247,768 
178,979 
86,871 
6,717 
375,039 
26,114 
13,596 
388,257 
65,406 
18,188 
43,357 
437 
290,966 
798,726 
2,339,107 
58,020 
13,374 
66,854 
205,495 
354,392 
113,763 
1,508,116 
9,916,137 
1,241 
735,880 
212,682 
103,365 
48,218 
10,009 
1,123,339 
11,032 
130,093 
1,088,814 
52,114 
58,444 
7,539 
23,578 
324,355 


Value, 
1894. 


g 


279,926 
2,897,642 
318,258 
159,662 
26,484 
2,355 
53,605 
8,978 
4,353 
695,342 
423,707 
8,295 
30,491 
141 

Maye of 790 
683,038 
2,277, 965 
18,070 
21,837 
56,238 
148,078 
286,808 
65,524 
2,977,436 
8,417,393 
2,418 
716,253 
131,765 
86,296 
38,408 
8,979 
480,525 
9,771 
0,743 
642,231 
52,023 
49,349 
6,048 
9,552 
199,636 
4,834 
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VALUE OF ARTICLES, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, &c.—Continued. 
GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. 
ARTICLES. Value, Value, Value, Value, 
1898. 1894 1893. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ 
BOP ey Ie ee ohne. | ck Mees oh 46,689 19,776 323 138 
NGATSUGANNCUs® oly. sate) cine 1,001,314 727,10) 4 2,028 
Meatevarwobhar 26. 0 So jak: sceeed ¢ 13,918 49,517 17,440 5,495 
CCIE Luss a cayew eis 4 ee Rc! Ral PRI Mie aE Ne Av anata 66,939 5,626 
CaN he cae dh So eda) Ad CURRIE Plea ae ena oa 24 228,030 15,486 
USDA ema oss sain he rampant eh wyatt 87,506 55,470 83,016 21,776 
SSE aN 5 oe yee SOR oO eC am 101,126 124,082 167, O77 
Appleds rest: OF Tipesy ware fhe .ohine 2,247,482 569,156 447,249 221,187 
iaitee ad hOLber. | te pews Wes ce ons 78,546 20,090 154,227 136, 866 
ATI OW eis asic eee ral es 278,515 44,269 638, 271 216, 493 
DANA Gascon? SMMC te eee Oe Ome AN ila leans 8's 700 351,058 261,662 
COS eee 3 a Ele. Ailton sas 5 187,145 642,471 22,220 20,817 
Pease, ‘whole and SStvlditeeaety tks ec id sia" 1,795.7 758 1,641,118 427,136 329,968 
Rie a Ann 6 epee yk oC RR nO ; 24. 436 22,442 5,302 43 
Wileaitia- co) CIN eee UPI TT, JN a acts Gases ¢ 6,666, 382 6,012,122 246,568 76,846 
Cina ine all OU Merreeian + ashe gece ak ome 32,947 22,00k 74,531 141,479 
Flour, wheat..... ; rer aaa S eee: 851,026 812,238 7,030 9,937 
OAC ete ee ates! Jia kane Cou vo08, 503,294 285,580 115,962 8,756 
Yl ese MA ge A a a SP ee ag 515, 461 1,70),409 854, 958 753,575 
le tase, ace a opel hth 2 Ut SAR 1 Sa (eae a ing RPS Us 19 45 
b EROUES OOS 5 NACE ef RO See NE ea oe We 2,645 454,181 259,176 193,917 
Seeds, clover and grass.............. datons oul 662 78,116 29,405 
Re Wilithac ae pote ah  e ep dU vee Se 575 3,145 Bp Aly 18,844 
WiCREEA DIES stare Ghia Sa AMO 2 ae 26,644 157.6019) 106,872 107,233 
Ag Teattaral implements a dies eee er 208,539 J 4,492 16,377 G:075 
Books, pamphlets, maps, &e......... 13,507 8,570 44,008 32,261 
Carriages, carts, waggons,&¢......... 16,265 5,453 LT S93: 14,391 
Clothing and wearing apparel........ 3,568 5,452 31,251 17,800 
Cordage, rope and twine......... tent 295 30 2,579 522 
CORO ers os sree estate hoe lal eae 2,025 3,831 105,123 66,964 
Extract of hemlock bark..... ...... 105,596 FOUN cleat crane nena ee MA ct hd ou 
Restate enc! Orman Mane ee Vals han 603 1,464 6,664 6,359 
Keer TICSDOUOS te aat eo suk eran e oye, stews ¢ 709 600 24,754 18,662 
CY Par OF ufo BCCI VOUIEC! ater Merit a can Nuit ae ella aial byte Geert 27,091 11,697 
DewimoumMachimeryice sons. sO recu vase 3,470 2,692 12,758 8,605 
Tron and steel, manufactures of...... 94,495 18,233 82,241 42,565 
Junk and A ETE UR ale Pani ales PANTER Brad ane hae 34,056 21,463 
Leather, sole and upper...... ....... 758,684 ih 419,248 1,964 4,657 
MANUTACEUTES: Ole ces hoa 31,090 21,870 18,301 UB gah EF 
ime and cement suo newts... Ae DOM Rae Pee eee 98,665 65,465 
Musical mstrumentenc.. Sona. 214,527 167,540 43,916 36,254 
MR aie A: sak A RR ee het. 251,859 189,691 84,841 15,83 

Ships sold to other countries......... 115,633 GeO OC tra). he she 35,300 
DGALCH ae ote 4c: ae eee Beer as tis ¢ 5,795 258 Oe Gee aend: 
Stone, wrought, and marble........ 1,057 560 2,814 8,814 
Household FUL GURC eE cee wae: 33,300 37,083 123,872 56,290 
Doors) sashes ‘and, blindsae. 2)... 109,099 135,454 1,441 1,892 
Pais. tabs, CHUrD Sy eOCumn es ck 14. : 10,811 2,049 30 1,018 
VOOM PULP O . Stent Ra ee saci 1,648 178,255 454, 253 348, 256 
Other manufactures of wood......... 333,608 372,992 118,529 115750 
WiOOUETISS «|. stow wae aneen Om = JE a3: 6,358 4,417 1,645 » 201 
All other articles of COXON eG vee 289,821 335,597 3,172,545 2,671,196 
Dota aT aevgae raceme 0 se 58,409,606 | 60,878,056 | 33,813,802 | 29,297,598 


1012. The exports to Great Britain in 1894 exceeded the imports by 


$22,160,789, and were the largest in the history of the Dominion. 


The 


imports from the United States exceeded the exports to that country by 


$23 736,502. 
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The total trade with Great Britain in 1894 amounted to $107,286,105, 
and with the United States to $98,717,371, being less than that of the 
previous year by $99,613 and $10,271, 485 respectively. 

The combined trade with the two countries constituted 85:5 of the 
ageregate trade of Canada as compared with 87-4 per cent in 1893, which 
is the exact percentage: during the previous six years. The trade with 
Great Britain in 1894 was 44°5 per cent of Canada’s total trade, as against 
43:36 per cent in 1893; that with the United States was 41:0 per cent, 
compared with 44:01 per cent in 1893. 

Of our total exports in 1894 Great Britain and the United States took 
88-79 per cent, as compared with 91-09 per cent in 1893, 91-16 per cent in 
1892, and 91°88 in 1891. 

1013. The following is a comparative statement by countries of the total 
aS from Canada in 1893 and 1894 :— 


Value of Total Exports. | 
COUNTRIES. —— Increase. | Decrease. 
1893. 1894. 
$ $ | $ $ 

GreauiBritain tn clog aes (eis aoaweed eee 64,080,493 | 68,538,856 | 4,458,363 |.......... 
nite states as wueven ek, gaa tiene eee ne A020, 010 i00; 09, 940).) Oat ie, 8,113,070 
CEERI ATV 0h cscs Btn ye eho ae MEER ETE camer T50.AGE T °9-046, 052 | 1,905,59Ur| ne 
ESVANOR ee yo tee am Beta Recs Sura ea ok eres 264,047 544,986 "280, 939 isl) chiles eae 
British West Indies............0...0.---- 1,818,604 3,915,866 197,262 Be ao: 
*Other FRAN eA Seat a BEN Sra sete 1,327,104 1,427,895 LOGS EON hee eereens 
yOther British possessions Rarity eae ape eed ee 328,887 452,421 123,534 ie 
ROTEL & Wcte Uae meee ie se Roe rae 33,802 Wad, DLO | Senin eae 4,484 
OUT We eat Aether ea ie PERE OAL f 307,074 511,531 DOA AD (Ole cere: 
SOU AIMOT IOS Ontes al 5 cae eR aan Ae ots Ree ase 1,049,656 1 OOG L308: thy Stance t piu a 43,288 
Palo eS ca me Oy OLE onda ote 669,040 708,455 SOpaLD | ca gee 
Newfoundland ......... aes heats sey ah pee 2,594,633 2,818,592 223,959 
SS WOAAIN ye SA ois a see ee nae ete etre oe onan 44,355 56,274 TSO G Et eve meats 
Holland. s AG Rear ane op Lent MAGARIN aie 282,569 DSLOOS Ai a cas sR 1oL1 
CDN i UCR CR aR Pde Eee Wee EO ae 87,887 109,188 AL SUL rs aa eae 
Cie are, Cc PEL Baral eat AER LOREM AO EE On eS) EOL Uae atte ag. st Oh Be ey th ee 7,347 
POPU AL OE ete Peace Mths sens Oe 83,001 F968 ties Bee 3,638 
Norway, and Sweden. .8 2. las. o eae 182,088 180, 180% ch ea 1,908 
ATISOTS ASA hoe eee so chamaeen seeped eens ' 398,522 346, 640 se aaee 6,881 
PRUSSIE, ee Oe ep tick te Stace: esas HONE SLA 34,558 LL 180 ee eee 23,378 
Deéenmarkaes eoese og De Nee ea Lathe 3 22,910 134, 287 ELS Gaile care ie 
bs Pierre. s sheep I 22 ie Shin or daeetnt. ae 219,131 NOV; 0D) 1 eae ,080 
PPawait Tela Py aaavenciu® 5:0 seed Rate a me 35, 064 100,422 GO, OOD iwieot aon 
7Spanish: Possessions). .:\cahia vee ees 21,837 18, 641 hin eew rare 3,196 
Other ‘Countries, Freie oi v.cyaaae eke ne 43,772 100, 384 | 56,612 |.. 

OCA ree A. cone ke ae ee 118,564,352 | 117,524,949 |.... .... | 1,039,403 


*Includes Danish, Dutch, French and Spanish West Indies. 
tNot elsewhere specified. 


There was a decrease in value of exports to eleven countries, tlie largest 
being in exports to the United States, the value of which showed a decrease 
of over eight million dollars. The principal increases was to Great 
Britain, Germany, France, British West Indies, Newfoundland, China, 
Denmark, Belgium, and the Hawaii Islands. 
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Though the annual value of the exports has necessarily varied from time 
to time, it will be seen that there has been asteady increase in the aggregate 
value at the end of each period, the aggregate of the period ended 1892, 
showing an increase over that ended in 1872 of 53 per cent. 


1015. The proportions of the aggregate value of exports to principal 
countries, to the total exports, during each period of five years, are given 
below. ue 
PROPORTIONS TO TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF 

CANADA, TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, FOR QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 

BETWEEN 1868 AND 1892. 


1868 1878 1878 1883 1888 
a, senate to to to to to 

COUNTRIES. 1872, 1877, 1882, | 1887, 1892, 

inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. ; Per cent. | Per cent. 
Great Britaint.. ssc, ..jchantees 2 37°58 | 47°68 | 47°96 | 46°62 | 47°54 
Uiiters Stateswe etc con some tee ess Oso 41°31 AL76 >) da dy 43°44 
EE YAICe dan Case! OE inate hese sees 0°24 0°38 | O73 0°54 0°37 
Germany . Fo tie sy Aiea | sg eae 0°06 0°10 0:14 | 0°30 0°49 
Other European countries......... 0°63 0°82 0°99 | 0°88 0°78 
Bricishp VW eSteuncies: eee ee O20 Dastekey, Boag 1°83 1°82 
Other sak Carte de hare 2°01 2°25 1°86 133 1°46 
IN@WIOUDOIMC: in the Pete tear 1°88 2°33 1°98 1°79 1°47 
Other British possessions.......... 0°86 0°53 0°76 | 0°87 0°91 
‘* Foreign possessions. ........ 1°31 1°72 1°36 Lag 1°72 
Dotaler sate wed. toe gee 100° 00 100°00 100°00 100° 00 100°00 


1016. The bulk of the exports has always gone to Great Britain and 
the United States, and from the foregoing figures it will be found that 
while the exports to Great Britain have increased 26 per cent, those to the 
United States have decreased 16 per cent. The proportion of the exports 
going to Great Britain and the United Sikes to the total exports is 1» 
creasing, as while during the first two periods, it remained about the same, 
viz., S89 per cent, in the ‘third period it was 89:72 per cent, and in the last 
two periods, 90°73 per cent and 90:98 per cent respectively. The export 
trade with the British West Indies has steadily declined during the whole 
period of 25 years, while the proportions of the export trade with other 
parts of the world have not varied very much. 


1017. The next table is a comparison of the exports of 1894 with those 
of 1893, worked out in a similar manner to the comparison of the imports, 
the details of the method having been given previously in paragraph 737. 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, IN 


1894, COMPARED AS TO QUANTITY AND VALUE WITH 1893. 


(COIN 


AND BULLION AND ESTIMATED AMOUNT SHORT NOT INCLUDED.) 


ARTICLES, 


Animals living :— 


wees lehiclele (ele 6.0) 419.6) Je, 6.0! 9, 60 0 


DaCONE Mme ean ve intel -/aein's 6 lore 
Meats, all other 
Butter 
Cheese 
Eggs 
Codfish, dry and wet, salted..... 
Lobsters 
Salmon 
Fish, all other 
Apples, green or ripe 

os dried 
Fruits, all other. . 


Sis ueceuie) alts © laln) #016) 671818 956 


Ce 
*. (melissa) Si siec8: (9) 3) 06) 0 0 01m ="'9\ © 2) 0 © 
awistket SMeniel te) 67 faeiie. ee, (6:16 es eye, 0 6 eles 


‘ekeutolie Reheat wulal si'ae! aise) wird) (9 ie) 'w 'e] 6) 6 (0..8) 


CC mee Cr Ce Yn 
Siisie'he [s, 0) e)'s sis (ue cme) a) ois 
ee ee 
erashiatteM\ e) oy'et 6) stellecel ele 6) 's\ 016 


CeO To OER MSO 


sede lee oe 2: 9 = Ywit) ee ts) 9) (e + see “ei m 2 0! ee 


Grain, iall obhenaieia «20 
Flour wheat . 


wht) ¢) elite w)le m6 alieliel~ 6-0) «0)\e) =) @ \) 5) 0 


silsiie) ‘elie’ .e “ifejealrelia) s 
Airey keto 9.) Ae 'e, \ei a) <<, oe 


Bi lelisi-s) aie) 8557 1¢ (a0) 0) @ 1¢'e. 18) 6 


Va ata, ae eee hee ate 


CY 


LOCAL emer ira e's o 8. 5 
Sundry raw material— 
Asbestus .. 


Sc a ry 


Bones 


@ 2 0) 6) 6) a) Ap Ue enn Celie 56\.6' ei. 0). 5 @ fe) is 


Copper 
Hirewood | Wie ewe te oan 


Ce 


iNieKel,. | ..., eee are ga 
Phosphates 
Timber, square 


38} 


Silesahe ee) 94 


Ce 


! 


INCREASED OR DECREASED 


‘VALUE. VWisnn 
Nida Pree Prices Due to variation in Actually 
= a al thea ran 
3 295 
ae mae Quantity.| Price. 1893. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
945,660 968,000 — 493,000;—  22,000,\— 515,497 
6,499,597| 6,216,000 --1,529,000|)+ 284,000|--1,245, 486 
832,666 807,000|— 441,000/+  26,000;\— 415,189 
8,558 10,000|-— 137,000|\— 1,000\— 137,532 
61,370 GOO Oe rameant Man els 3), sale 4 243 
8,347,851} 8,062,000|--2,600,000| + 287,000!- -2,313,461 
2,754,479] 2,840,000] +1,010,000|— 86,000,+ 924,111 
183,895 194,000;)+ 54,000;\— 10,000|+ 438,745 
1,000,199) .1,080,000/— — 82,000/— 80,000/— 161,859 
1,095,588! 1,020,000/— 277,000/+  76,000/— 201,226 
15,488,191] 15,512,C00| +2,105,000/— 24,000! + 2,080,721 
714,054 656,000/—- 212,000|+  58,000/— 153,953 
3,147,096} 3,002,000;— 12,000)/+ 145,000)+ 132,868 
2,331,660) 2,184,000)+ 113,000]4- 147,0C0)+ 260,435 
2,597,820) 2,777,000} +.1,740,000/— 180,0C0) +1,559,878 
1,939,684} 2.048.000|+  92,000|-— 108,000|\— 15,973 
808,473 640,000)—-2,091,000| + 168,000)--1,922,750 
98,924 82,000|— 118,000|+ 17,000|— 100,775 
150,527 125,000/— 44,000;+  25,000/\— 18,567 
264,200}  276,000/— 668,000/— 12,000/— 680,155 
265,477 281,000|— 75,000;\— 16,000|—- 90,205 
LO7G, 708 990,000|--1,564,000|+ 87,000/--1,477,159 
2,391,521} 2.555,000/—  24,000/— 163,000/— 187,111 
6,133,452) 7;060,000)........ — 927,0Vv0|— 926,581 
312,627 288,000|\— 55,000)/+ 26,000;— 29,038 
1,699,467! 1,819,000/+ 78,000/— 120,000/— 41,561 
308,103]  331,000/— 295,000/— 23,000|— 317,874 
5,925 6,000\—  10,000/+ 1,000\— 9,347 
397,992 416,000|— 6,000;— 18,000'\— 23,966 
196,441] 216,000/+  49,000\— 19,000|/+ 30,391 
4,398 5,000/+  4,000/— 1,000/+ 3,153 
496,781 478,000/— 324,000'+ 19,000|—- 305,014 
.| 45,863,725) 46,881,000)— 612,000)|--1,016,000 --1,627,812 
339,756}  417,000/+  20,000\— 77,000i— 56,962 
148,078 150,000/— 55,000/— 2,000|— 57,417 
53,999 60 000/—  9,000/—  6,000|— 14,727 
3,321,565) 3,415,000)+ 300,000\—  93,000;+ 207,007 
88,352 65,000/-— 330,000'+  23,000|\— 307,467 
287,036 291,000;— 63,000;— 4,000/— _ 67,393 
268,203 98,000)— 26,000)+ 170,000|\+ 144,121 
2,861,252) 2,724,0C0] +1,207,000|+ 137,000) +1,344,095 
26,553 49,000|-— 44,000/— 22,000|— 65,976 
808,799 403,000'— 25,000|/+ 406,000) + 381,242 
40,400 56,000|— 76,000\— 16,000|— 92,075 
2,590,542| 2,537,000'+  87,000:\+  53,000/+ 139,802 
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THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, IN 1894, 


ARTICLES. 


Sundry raw material—Con. 
Wool . 
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Manufactures:-— 
Ashes, pot, pearl and other...... 
Barrels, empty. 
Basswood, butternut and hickory 
Carriages, all kinds 
Cotton waste 
Deals 
PeAWCnds Reiko ws ah nae ee iy 
Extract of hemlock bark 
Joists and scantlings 
Junk and oakum 
Knees and futtocks 
Laths, palings and pickets 
Stave bolts 
Masts and spars 
Musical instruments 
Oil- cake 


o) 4 10 la07s eile le bel @ te 8. ees) one 


a] teste, fe] te co Ce eS ey 


Shineled SE ie EET ee fae 
STEPS oh se he Se iene ae toa erent 
Shooks, box and other i 
Sleepers and railroad ties........ 
Sewing machines 
Tobacco 


Ce ee er Pe aS ar Ct Se et SST kl) 


Miaiscellanecouste. sei eee eae 


Granditotaleee. 2 ce 


INCREASED OR DECREASED 


VALUE V ALUE. 
Norra | KEP Hoes Due to Variation in | Actually 
fa fe ae 
1894. 1893. Quantity. | Value. 1893. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
16,156 15,000;— 213,000] + 1,000|\— 212,155 
5,716,839} 5,621,000) +1,002,000|/+ 96,000] +1,098,533 
16,569,530) 15,901,000) +1,774,000| + 666,000|+2,440,628 
65,302 50,000,—  32,000|/+ 15,000;— 17,404 
109,764 TREO OOO 11d 000) see are — 11,122 
8,127 8,000, 9,000!)..-. .... — 8,801 
28,080 26,000} + 1,000) + 2,000} + 2,714 
79,547 43,000 — 4,000'\+ 37,000/+ 33,047 
43,323 44,000;— 8,000) — 1,000|— Sh Paral 
8,318,700} 8,541,000/+ 779,000 — 223,000|/+ 556,425 
484,324 403,000)+ 108,000 + 81,000;/+ 188,846 
127,692;  156,000|+ 48,000 — 28,000!+ 19,607 
187,488 186,000|+ 30,000 + 1,600)+ —- 30,715 
21,521 23,000/— 12,000: — 1,000 — 13,017 
11,673 10,000 — 4,000| + 2,000 — 2,383 
552.171 583,000,/+ 76,000|— 31,000+ 45,344 
86,296 86,000|;— 17,000}..... ....!— 17,069 
7,138 18,000}/+ 10,000/— 11,000, — 795 
265,508 297,000,— 12,000\— 32,000\— 43,792 
205,561 581,000) + 244,000\— 375,000 — 131,153 
7,947,001) 10,165,000) + 524,000/—2, 218,000 —1, 693, 682 
754,743 791,000, +  35,000|-—— 36, OOO e070 
243,429 255,000'— 108,000;— 12, 000 — 120, 487 
105, 239 121,000) + 2,000) — 16, 000, — 13,972 
131,765 135,000,— + —80,000/— 3,000 — 83,127 
14,821} 15,000.—__3,000)......... ey aay 
100,878 64,000;+ 14,000)+ 57,000) + 51,029 
6,655,302) 7,075,000)+ 300,000|— 420,000|— 119,333 
26,490,041] 29,736,000, +1,903,000|—3, 247,000 —],344,588 
3,252,404) 3,276,000, + 1,467,000 ‘nie 24,000} +1,448,000 
| = 
100,586, 853/103, 906,000) + 1,900,000) —3, 319, 000)/—1, 419,657 
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The above table may be summarised as follows :— 


More ok Less THAN 1893. 

Value 
ARTICLES. Exported, |—— Together. 

1894. 

Quantity. Price. 
$ $ $ 5 $ 

AY TAAALS VAN eee, aes: aa AeA ls eee 8,847,851 |— 2,600,000 |+ 287,000 |— 2,313,461 
Articles of food and drink...... .. .. | 45,863,725 |— 612,000 ;— 1,016,000 |— 1)627,812 
Sundry raw materials. .. . .........| 16,567,530 |+ 1,774,000 |+ 666,000 |-- 2,440,628 
Oils EARP AR UE RRS ETO til ih 6 Mae MEI) 3: 5 65,302 |— 32,000 |+ 15,000 |— 17,404 
AVI ARVULACLULOS HME Wieah ote cece. ante 26,490,041 |+ 1,903,000 |— 3,24;,000 |— 1,344,588 
Moscellancouseeess ates. se ome 3,252,404 |+ 1,467,000 |— 24,000 |+ 1,443,000 
TRACT Nis, Raghanti ne ete Pane eae 100,586,853 | 4- 1,900,000 |— 3,319,000 |— 1,419,687 


1018. The export trade in 1894 showed an increase of $1,900,000 in its 
volume, but this increase in volume was offset by a decline in the 
prices to the amount of $3,319,000, so that the actual decrease amounted 
to $1,419,637. 


1019. In order to ascertain in what proportion the changes in a series of 
years, in the values both of particular items and in the grand total, have 
been due to an increased or diminished volume of articles or to a variation 
in their price, tables relating to the exports of Canadian produce have 
been prepared on a plan suggested some time ago, in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, by Mr. Stephen Bourne, F.8.S., by which, by 
means of index numbers, it can be readily seen in what respects the results 
of the several years correspond to or differ from one another, both as re- 
gards quantity and price. The year 1883 has been taken as the year of 
comparison, because in that year with the exception of 1892 and 1893 the 
total trade of the country reached the highest amount since Confederation, 
and, as long as the conditions of trade are fairly equal, it is not very mate- 
rial which year is used for the purpose. Individual calculations have been 
made for 63 distinct articles, in order to make up the several groups in the 
table, and these furnish a wide en ugh range for assuming that the remain- 
ing articles, many of which cannot, for want of definite information in the 
Trade and Navigation Returns as to quantities, be so estimated, may be 
taken in the same ratio as the specified articles are found to yield. The 
number 1,000 has been taken to represent the value of the exports of 
1883, viz., $87,702,000, and has been divided up into so many numbers as 
there were specified articles, the values of which made up the sum of 
$87,702,000. This 1,000 has also been taken as the number for quantity 
and volume, and as the index numter for value of each article, being divi- 
ded by that of price, becomes the index number of quantity, the total re- 
presents the volume of last year’s transactions as compared with the index 
of value. For example, in 1883 the exports of coal were 430,081 tons, 
valued at $1,087,411 ; in 1894 they were 995,998 tons, valued at $3,321,- 
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565; the price per ton being $2.52 and $3.33 respectively, or 32 per cent 
higher in 1894. The value index of 12°3 stands for 1883, but being multi- 
plied by 1-26 (this number is found by dividing the average export price of 
coal per ton in 1883 into the price of 1894) we change it into 16:2 to re- 
present the value $1,432,000, which would have accrued had the price been 
the same as in 1894. Or, reversing the process, we divide the value index, 
37°9 for 1894, by 1:32, giving 28-9 to show the value, $2,510,090, which 
the coal of that year would have realized had it been sold in 1883, and 
thus get the ratio of quantity to value for this article. The ease with 
which, by means of these tables, comparisons can be made, either back- 
wards or forwards, and either of specific articles or of general totals will be 
appreciated by those who are at all conversant with or interested in such 
matters. 


GOODS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTED IN 1894 COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF 1883. 


| 1883. 1894 
Value | Bees 
of Exports. eh. INDEX NUMBERS. 
ARTICLES. | Average | — ~ | Average | Exports j chy Cheat 
Price. = KS Price. (000’s 3 
ee reel omitted)/ Value. | .2 | Volume 
Seiler. a 
| $ $ 
I 
Cloalters: watec st ton. | 2°52 $ | 1,087; 12°3/ 3°33 $ 3,322| 37°9)| 1°32 28 °7 
Gypsum... ).6 ch 0°98 $ 152} 1°7| 0°98 §$ 160 1°8} 1°00 ie 
Ore, copper..... ‘« | 34:18 §$ 150; 1°7|148'00 $ 88 1°0) 4°33 0°2: 
SPETON Sep bet uke 2 re 3°09 $ 1389 16, 4°85 §$ 9 Ov Loe Ol 
ree RULER ciel de 2 ‘¢ |142°00 $ 14) 0°2)156°47 § 424! 4°8} 1°10 4°4 
Phosphate....». ~ | 20°91 § 303} ~3°4) 8°17 $ 40 0°5| 0°39 1:3. 
Codd, haddock, 
ling, &c... .. cwt. | 5°04 § | 3,653! 41°6) 4°43 $ 3,147, 35°8) 0°88 40°7 
Mackerel soy eo.) rl) Vail S 520) "5" Op O08 7s 399 4°5) 1°18 3°8. 
Herrimg, fresh? 1b.) ei29T cts 27; O°3) 0°55 cts 80 0°9) 0°29) 31 
i pickled brl. | 4°08 §$ 506, 5:8) 3°19 .$ 322 3°7| Ors 4°7 
v4 smoked lb. | 2°00 cts 169)" 1°9) O° 83iets 80 0°9| 0°41 2°2 
Lobsters, fresh.. brl. | 6°14 $ SLi (O44 9S 8 258 2°9)| 0°97 3°0: 
od canned lb. | 9°12 cts| 1,479} 16°8| 15°36 cts 2,073; 23°6| 1°68 14°0 
Salmon, fresh... ‘. | 14°30 cts TSU 2 PA eaets 134 1°5! 0°66 2 3 
2 canned ‘* | 10°53 cts | 1,156) 18°2)” 9°93 cts 2,387, 27°2| 0°94 29°0 
af pickled bri. | 13°63 §$ 84, 0°9| 12°55 §$ 76 0:9} 0°99) 0:9 
Fish oil, cod.... gal. | 53°65 cts 123; 1°4, 24°39 cts 18) 0°2) 0°45 04 
Ashes, pot and 
eave as kee br]. | 34°36 $ 268; 3°1| 29°31 $ 58) 0°7| 0°85 0°8 
Bark for tanning cord. | 4°94 $ 322} 3°7) 4°84 § 148) 1°7| 0°98 er 
Firewood....... te 2°36 §$ 389 4°4, 1°92 §$ 287 3°3} 0°81 41 
Logs, pine..... m.ft.| 6°50 §$ 19)" 0" 2) eS iaiaeas 2,459} 28:0) 1°35 20°7 
Sespruce. |. Ay 4°93 §$ 31; 0°4' 5°98 $ 107 pao Via aoe 1°0 
Design... ... Sto hy | 32754) 8. | 8,657). 98°7 29:15 8,319} 94°9) 0°90; 105°4 
Laths, palings & 
Diokets . .:... m. 1:46 $ 231° (2° 6 eGo eas 5521 = 6 "3! 1°06 5°9 
Planks & boards 
joists & scant- | 
LM eaer ie at. m. ft. { 12°56 8,138} 92°8) 7:03 8,134; 92°7) 0:56), 165°5 
Staves and head- 
ineeteietcs 6 is m. 6°57 §$ 251; 2°9; 4°92 $ 641 7°3| 0°75 O57, 
Shinglessy.r..5:. m. | 2 82 $ 284' 3°2} 1°94 $ 754 86} 0°69 12° 
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GOODS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTED IN 1894, COMPARED 


WITH THOSE OF 1883—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Sleepers and R. 


Re tiesa. 22. each 
Stave bolts..... cord. 
Shooksie Reese: each 
Timber, sq:— 

Ash ./ ie ey ¢ton 

Birchisy.. ee he 

Bim. oe BS 

Oak. ire eee ne 

Pine, white. . ‘“‘ 

Pine, rede sgoc ta 
Horses+ 2228255 each. 
Gattles, 220 ie c 
Sheep... «eee ee 
Butter cee. 
Cheeses. aise i 

Pos...) See doz. 
‘Bacon! ..: even lb. 
Meats, canned oa 

ool .. de 
rai. si cae cwt. 
Plax... eee Ks 
APPLES. ptitene brl. 
Barley, Sons we bush 
Beanse i Saree = 
Od tea anace i 
Pease te 
IR VCp Meat Sorte oe 
Wihteateraac te te oS 
Flour, wheat ... brl 
Ostmnea) 2) aia ie 
Pay.) ty ee ton 
IVE tha teen: Cae bush 
IROtaLOeS ene oe 
Ex. hemlock bark bri. 
Orealigi.® 2.)e eee each. 
Oil-cake......... cwt. 
SHIPS Nee gee ton 


Total specified articles. 


Total unspecified arti- 
cles 


ee cr 


Total Exportsi2-2. 40. 


1883 
Value 
of Exports. 
AWerageniiiyesy <a 
Price. Fen | ea 
lL npr ce) 

3/35 

SS rz, 

$ 

26°07 cts 554 6°3 
3°17 3 214 2° 4, 
50°76 cts DE 0°6 
12°35 $ 101 Bs 
7°66 $ 194; 2°2 
12° 13°$ 207 Sas 
20°42 $ oS JPA i) Maat Ua Daa 
13°33 $. | 2,853; 32°5 
8°64 $ 2D} aI 8) 
125745 $. 11,633! ..18°6 
58°70 $ | 3,898) 44°4 
4°50 $ | 1,388) 15°8 
21°04 cts | 1,706; 19°4 
11°12 cts | 6,452) 73:5 
1G Torctel 2.200) -20°7 
11°69 cts 437 5°0 
10°17 cts 180 Dal: 
20°39 cts 281 oe 
88°78 cts 22 0°3 
9°30 $ 108 a ae 
3°16 $ 499 Dat 
G1°S7 Cts eG. 293) “71° S 
1449 $ FIs 24 
45°00 cts 461 DS 
92 41 cts | 2,162) 24°7 
68°04 cts 713 8:1 
1°00 $. | 5,881} -67°1 
Oo 14* $0 2.01G), 2807; 
4°19 § hd | (oe 
9°62 $ 902} 10°3 
S5347..cts \41,137) 113° 0 
43°25 cts | 1,049| 12°0 
TOLD BOD Sore 
7°95 §$ 40 0°5 
2°40 $ 2h 0°3 
21°20 $ 507 5°8 
ae 75,142) 856°8 
Peed 112,560) 143°2 
Pe tase. :%: 87,702} 100° 


1894, 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
Value of 
Average | Exports! D 
Price. (000’s) } 
omitted)) Value.| $ |Volume, 
ay 

14°78 cts 132 Eee AI rh 2°6 
‘75 § 86 1010-87 Le 
8°94 cts 70|e 0°8) 0°18 4°4 
11°96 $ 70 0°8) 0°97 0'8 
7°59 §$ 128 1°5| 0°99 1s) 
13°40 $ 140 1 GEO Eb 
22°52 $ 571 6°5| 1°10 ee) 
14°35 $ 1,569] © 17-9) 1°08 16°6 
10°87 §$ 74 0°8} 1°26 0°6 
108°27 $ 946} 10°8| 0°86 12°6 
75°53 §$ 6,900) 74° 1) E29 57°4 
3°57 §$ 833 O° Di; One 9 12°0 
19°79 ots 1,096] 12°5) 0°94 13°3 
9°99 cts| 15,488] 176°6) 0°90} 196°2 
13°89 cts 42 821'-0°83 227, 
10°26 cts 2,754| 31°4) 0°88 3077 
9°33 cts 31 8°3| 0°92 9-1 
20°22 cts 16 0°2) 0°99 0-2 
71°75 cts 97 1°1) 0°81 1°4 
9°67 $ 268 3°1| 1°04 3°0 
2°91 $ 808 9°2) 0°92 10°6 
44°22 cts 264 3°0) 0°61 4°3 
1:21 $ 65 3°0) 0°81 3°7 
38°20 cts LOTE se 2 23) 0785 14'5 
70°78 6ts 2,392) 26-2) 0877. 35°3 
62°Slicts 33 0°4| 0°77 0°5 
0°66 $ 6,133; 69°9) 0°66) 104°6 
3°96 §$ G99) 194150777 25°2 
3°50 $ 308 3°5) 0°84 4°1 
9°40 $ 2,601; 29°6) 0°98 30°2 
62°10 cts AN eae OV obman wae 
36°26 cts 398 4°5| 0°84 5°4 
13°80 $ 128 Lbi 82 0°8 
62°64 $ 210 2°4| 0°71 3°4 
1°20 $ 206 2°3) 0°50 4°6 
11°08 $ 243 2°8) 0.52 5°4 
oe bre 83,528) 95296 )e ween 1610575 
20,634) 235°4)..... 273°1 
Ween Aer seas ee ee Prat Lisi oro 


The following table gives the exports of Canadian produce for the thirteen 
years 1882-94 in index numbers, on the basis of 1883, viz., the total exports 
of that year, $87,702,000, represented by 1,000 for both volume and value:— 
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0. The following table shows certain index numbers for 1883, and the 
changes which would have to be made on estimating the goods at the prices 


of the years 1882-94 :— 


102 
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1021. The figures below give the actual values and index numbers for the 
years comprised in the table, and also what the index numbers and values 
would have been at the prices of 1884, the basis of comparison being still 
the same :— 


ACTUAL INDEX NUMBERS AND VALUES FOR 1882-1893, AND THE SAME 
AT PRICES OF 1883. 


— 


Vor Index Actual Index At 1883 
Number} Values. |Number Prices. 
$ $ 

Sect AIRS Hei io 5 as aR NSS Mg WE 1073 | 94,137,660 1078 | 94,541,000 
d Raters Map Veen ee Rea ye tise A ee Ie ce RAN ra : 1000 | 87,702,431 1000 | 87,702,000 
B Read Meme Dent See Ls “S, ASy a aa a Tt Se tO Th saat 910 | 79,833,098 942 | 82,666,000 
MOS Dae. 52 L2e Cav dete Ree (Ei fn .! ae Mar weege pee TO2 eo tols (3D 997 | 87,429,000 
BSSGLAE Share ise RRA eo os RT ae Me ed ate 887 | 77,756,704 1015 | 89,053,000 
1887...... aA es Sr aes Liege 923 | 80,960,909 | 1082 | 94,862,000 
I eto Me MeN BOA 0) Vl ene MUR Neate bed ee 928 | 81,382,072 1034 | 90,687,000 
A eto y His aah Su hy eh tN. cree aa OREN NM ee SS pe ARE Ou 915 | 80,272,456 1023 89,753,000 
SOO A eae "5. 8 Oabaected UN MRRP Si RR BAU 972 | 85,257,586 1054 | 92,414,000 
tt Alia a gy) Eves Vip ic nA nin be hoa ah ame 1012 ! 88,801,066 1087 | 95,300,000 
TBO Oe Ne Ea a paket aes. et eos 8 NS ce sR 11337) 799;338,913 1256 | 110,180,000 
1s! tial Mee SORE | 4, Sin ae Meee Bae ROEHL 8 Seg al ns 1206 | 105,798,257 1334 | 116,994,000 
i eS Satin) AANA es o's Same ee OR NO a Po Ce 1188 | 104,161,770 1378 | 120,853,000 


By this mode of comparison it would appear that the value of the aggre- 
gate trade during the years named would, if the prices of 1883 had been 
maintained, have been over $105,620,000 than it actually was. 


1022. The next table gives what the actual index numbers and values 
would have been at prices of 1882-94 :— 


EXPORTS OF 1883. 


TA GapVCGs) OF 1OGu..% 4, 5) eee ae Sat" Re oie, RS ane ee Index No. 1008 = $88,404,000 
a BOBS. RS wade ct ores et aay Cera EM ot 1000 = 87,702,000 
7 BOGS iG occ tecare Bas palms abe tenesce ae 2 SS0e= 85,948,000 
os EBSD iid che ir Ole oe cpt at lk aos, Paar ee ce O18 = 80,510,000 
a LS86. RR ei a ae es of 888 = 77,879,000 
a LOST. vp catia n So a das enero ee eae ee ag Sf a= 76,739,000 
nA SSB re eAae edie 'esaitiies ee basepair sf 912, 79,984, 000 
a T8902 at meee Pei kM 8), ee Pe ie i. 946 = 82,966,000 
i LQ Selene sR ain se Pa eee % 938ae5 82,264,000 
vi TSO Upens Sepaeess Fl ois eth kee ee . 924 = 81,037,000 
. LBO2E Sy A ero Ee AR ss 929 81,475,000 
x SOS hi eens 5 4). 2 oe ee i 905— 79,370,000 
- I Rosy: ae 5 ae MP RR econ ne Rtas se S85 = 77,616,000 


1023. From the following table it will be seen that if the exports of 1894, 
$104,162,000, are estimated at the export prices of 1883 they would amount 
to $120,855,000, or $16,691,000 more than they actually were. Adding 
this amount to the actual difference, $16,460,000, it will give a total in- 
crease of $33,151,000 over exports of 1883 :— 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE ACTUAL EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY OF 1882-93 
EXPORTS OVER OR BELOW 1883, AND THE ADDITIONAL SUMS 


WHICH WOULD HAVE 


ACCRUED HAD THEY BEEN 


VALUED AT 


THE PRICES OF 1883, TOGETHER WITH THE NET INCREASE OR DE- 


CREASE. 
(000’s omitted. ) 
Actual Excess sea 
or Deficiency Se eaeetty Net 
Saar Exports of the figures Aare aa d Increase 
Suid (Domestic. ) of 1882.93 | 1 1882-93 or 
over or below had 1883 rice Decrease. 
1883. remained. 
$ $ $ $ 

L882 aNith SSB tie len hl hoes. 94,138 |+ 6,436 | + 403 [+ 6,839 
L883 257 vera coos fae STAND ame pceeeme Lam rz og tr) 5 isk AC Lee MMMM Sat IK eC aye 
L884, vib SSS 7 8.6 sca soe 79.833 7,869} 2,833 |— 5,036 
letetihy pet! Unter), tic che eee 79,182 |— 8,57 of 8,297 |— 273 
LSSC wai Ores 8. wee 11,190 |\— 9,945 |+ 11,296 |+ 1,351 
LSS Hien Olt On re ee he es snaissue 80,961 |— 6,741 |+ 13,901 |+ 7,160 
LSSeeey eS omen). ¢ ek a 81,382 |-—- 6,320 |+ 9,305 |+ 2,985 
Bhetoel ROD 8) ates eae ne eee ae 80,272  |— 7,130 |+ 9,481 |+ 2,051 
LSS 85,258 — 2,444 {+ 7,156 |+ 4,712 
Oot dha Poare a leaves a lei ee ee 88,80L |+ 1,099. 4: 6,499 j+ 7,598 
Poe icra Ftc ha ee er 99,3389 |+ 11,687 |+ 10,841 {+ 22,478 
SOS Moa et Me weds shes 105,798 |+ 18,096 |+ 14,362 j|+ 32,458 
So Be BSS he. fos 104,162 |+ 16,460 |+ 16,691 |+ 33,151 


The following table gives comparisons of different years :— 


1890 at 1889 prices. .... 
1892 at 1891 
1893 at 1892 
1894 at 1893 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Due to variation in 


INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 


Actually 
more or less. 


At Prices 
eee of previous |——-—— -- -——— ————— 
igs D Quantity. Price. 
$ $ $ $ 
82,335,514 | 82,120,000 }+ 4,921,000 |+ 212,000 
Ce od 95,684,253 | 96,734,000 | 410,977,000 |—- 1,050,000 
ew. ee 102,006,490 | 101,946,000 |+ 6,261,000 |+ — 61,000 
Sat See | 100,586,853 | 103,906,000 {+ 1,900,000 |— 3,319,000 


$ 
5,133,710 
9,926,509 
6,322,237 
1 


1024. The following table shows that if the exports of 1883, $57,702,000, 
are estimated at the export prices of 1894, they would amount to $77,616,- 


000, 1883 exports being $10,086,000 more. 


Deducting this amount from 


$16,460,000, actual difference, it leaves the exports of 1883 less than 1894 
by $6,374,000. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE ACTUAL EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY OF 1883 
EXPORTS OVER OR BELOW 1882-93; ALSO, EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY 
HAD THEY BEEN VALUED AT PRICES OF 1882-94, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NET INCREASE OR DECREASE. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Actual Excess He cons 
: or Deficiency BaD E aane of Net 
wens Exports of the figures 1883 Pano Increase 
pea (Domestic. ) of 1883 ; eee f or 
over or below P71 bS0_G4 2 Decrease. 
1882--94. wae 
—— ee |) SS) eS [oameaear). 24) See —[—uMmee 
3 $ $ $ 

SSO. halle cis nem Ade Gos sre Se 94,138 |— 6,436 |— 702 |— 7,138 
Rete ts Mir eNO G5... Se AOR 87,402. ah eee avg, wb « sp RIN On oo ee ee 
i Io so%: Daan gear «1.2 Sa a 79,833\. |= 7,869 | + 1, 755s 9,623 
LSSON ene eee oe trees TIABZ P 8,570 |+ 1,102 ae 15,762 
LSGOLS? cocit eM hoe ee 11,787) | 9,945 |+ 9,823 + 19,768 
ASS sa he ss eee emails aatishets 80,961 | + 6,741 |+ 10,963 |+ 17,704 
i etoreb ee apyieheaet nah G+ eh, basil aiae ATRL Re 81,382 |+ 6,320 |+ 7,718) (+ 14,038 
M Potoss Mentos pases, ecu Werk nari 80,272 |+ 7,480 |+ 4,736 [+ 12,166 
LOO ence eae eaak ee eee 85,258 | + 2,444 | 4- 5,438 |+ 7,882 
LOOT Stich Scere vara i eae 88,801 |— 1,099 |+ 6,665 |+ 5,566 
SOD Seria. ENR REN ate Sills 99,339 |— 11,6387 |+ 6,227 = 5,410 
OOS CARS ye Cee ae Lr SAMO} 105,798 |— 18,096 | 4. 8,332 _|— 9,764 
jc Sah Rew ete Mn NED a AAR Sa : 104,162 |— 16,460 [+ 10,086 |— 6,374 


1025. The following table of prices of the principal articles of export, 
based on the values in the Trade and Navigation Returns, will afford some 
idea of the fluctuations during the past eleven years. As prices are given 
for almost all the principal articles of export, this table may be consulted in 
connection with that on page 608, as it supplies details of the variation in 
prices, there shown in the aggregate. The decline in value of all the principal - 
articles of food is very noticeable. Jt will be seen that of animals exported, 
cattle reached their highest average in 1890, being then $85.32 per head, 
and that they declined in price in succeeding years till 1894, when they 
reached their highest average with the exception of 1890; that horses 
reached their highest average in 1884 and have been going down ever since, 
the average price of 1894 being the lowest of all the years given in the table ; 
that sheep reached their highest average in 1884, and have varied in price 
considerably, that of 1894 being lower than that of seven years and higher 
than that of four years; that swine reached their highest average in 1893 
and then next highest in 1894. Taking fish together, the highest average 
price was in 1890, when an assortment of the various kinds by the units 
given in the table would have been valued at $27.27, while the same assort- 
ment in 1894 would have a value of $23.13. The average of 1894 is higher 
than the average of the twelve years by $1.37. It has not yet been found 
practicable to give a similar table of import prices, owing to the uncertain 
and irregular definition of quantities :— 
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1026. The index numbers of the prices of 45 commodities calculated by 
Mr. Sauerbeck are, as usual, given below, and show the course of average 
prices for a series of years. 


1867-1817 cnewe, Oe | 100 
TTS ao is ese zien ale ae ee Mee Ae Dr Oi mk Saco na 
E ail hs Meena rae ig EAP MD NaS a Mii iN? of) dich ARM RNS eS Oi or 83 
BEBO 25 2 oF 8 ASE, Ader Les cote otis Rags Ea eM CoG No ee, eee 88 
LBS a tc ecm is op eee ae hee Gy ee ee 85 
TOS ee eB ca ccsad! «tong Okay GRGTNe eet es neice ct nk ee 84 
LOSS Ate ee Dea gna Le Meer Wa eRe cc) sg en 82 
S84. xp heeraretcns o's spots aoc mckcn Wie each cnet ope ae ae eee cr ae) Sat a 76 
AB SDR tise, oo noid nee ge age EE, Sho ot. oe 72 
TB SG ag Saeeek orale «.Azcy Sietegenes a aay tele ey ie Sela mr 69 
LSS 7 2, i atbeveys. (soe Leos BAe pea cre eke ape at es 68 
BSS ic eles. 5 Sec Lah ie Satara ee oe ek eked do 70 
VSS os pete ele SESS Oe eee Usk, Le aaah eR EC ew, eS 72 
DSO Fey e ees ch cckgtees 2 cies eee ie oc rea 8a os 72 
1 bo1°) Rinne Sen a re ees PE a MM Ae me ES 5, 8 72 Ne a oe (oY 
I Le ee eA TORE ASD Smee MP cmc Ar SSeS 68 
1 1 ae REE ioe raat meer: AUIS OOS Sn col ee aA 68 
PSO: forks oe regiaioiea’ o slece'e Wk 5) Sql s e Cee een ReneS Ge ik at 63 


Mr. Sauerbeck in the Statzst, 10th January, 1895, says: The depression 
caused by the events from 1890 to 1893 continued through the year 1894 
in most branches of trade, aggravated on the one side by the great shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the ext:a-Huropean countries and particularly 
the United States, and by the further decline in silver; and on the other 
side by increased supplies of a number of commodities, such as wheat, jute, 
tin, tallow, &c., and phenomenal crops of cotton and sugar. 

The average index number of prices is fully 7 per cent lower than that 
of the preceding year and 37 per cent below the standard yeriod 1867-77, 
and the fall extends more or less to all groups of commodities, a number of 
articles showing records of lowest prices during the century ; thus wheat 
and flour, oats, rice, sugar, lead, cotton, jute, flax, manilla, hemp, merino 
wool, silk, soda—in fact 16 out of 45 descriptions, while some others such 
as tea, copper and petroleum were on the average of the year as low as or 
lower than in any preceding year. 

The fall was practically uninterrupted and the year closed at the lowest 
point known, 10 per cent below the end of 1893 and 19 per cent under the 
December (1889) prices. 

Vegetable food, corn, &c., declined on the average 9 per cent. Wheat, 
barley and oats fell considerably, but wheat improved towards the end of 
the year. Animal food lost 5 per cent during the year. The average price 
of butter was the lowest since 1852. In the case of minerals the decline 
during the year amounts to 14 per cent. Sundry aiticles were all low— 
hides, oils, nitrates and timber. 
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Professor Conrad gives the course of prices in Germany based on the 
prices furnished by the Imperial statistics, and taking the average figure 
100, the period 1879-89, as the foundation for his calculations, his price 
figures areas follows :1890;,105<7 ; 1891, 98-l; 1892, 95-3; 1893; 91-5; 
1894, 82:5. Professor Conrad gives details by classes as under, taking the 
same basis of 100 for prices in 1879-89. 


PER CENT. 
1894, 1893, 1892. 1891. 1890. 
Aorieultural*prodiucts.4. <0). e-.. 83°58 93°86 104°89 120° 42 106 °87 
SIO es Olle tay giet sty se ave fxs otis ys 89°53 97°81 105°14 125°19 116°61 
Cofiee rices peppers.) epoca 100° 40 106° 49 101°75 1 Yee 119°88 
Textile POOL SR EMM tess laa by 72°52 81°08 79°34 85°13 95°30 
WMetale:) ame ae so Ry 78°53 89°64 94°65 99°70 106°15 


According to Mr. Sauerbeck, dealing with prices in England, the drop in 
prices in 1894 compared with 1893 was fully 7 per cent, and according to 
Professor Conrad, dealing with prices in Germany, it was 9°8 per cent. 

Taking our own plan and applying it to the declared values of the agri- 
cultural exports of Canada, the drop in 1894 was 1:23 per cent as compared 
with prices in 1893, showing that the farmers have been wisely guided in 
the development of their products so as to avoid the greater drop experienced 
by other agricultural countries in their exports. 


Taking forest and products of, a person exporting one cord of tan bark, 
one standard hundred of deals, one cord of firewood, one thousand of laths, 
palings and pickets, one thousand feet of pine logs, one thousand feet of 
spruce logs, one thousand staves and headings, one cord of stave bolts, one 
railway sleeper-tie, one thousand shingles, one ton each of squared ash, 
birch, elm, oak, white pine and red pine, and one thousand feet of planks, 
boards and scantlings, would have invoiced as follows :— 


LSS Sie eae eens: Cashes $152 64 LOS OTE eat Sat a ie $152 37 
LOSERS Rien sss hess 149 21 SOO Sree teh par no LOO ee 
LSSORi eA cameras hod 146 53 gee Ss) Us A et Co 151 90 
DES RA AS. oe, Cs ee 142 32 UReSE PEE.” iy slat, Sgn 140 06 
TSS TSG scree SOEs ayia 143 16 LSOS TRE ne ee cans 147 92 


Ae elo MMAR Sale 5, ct ES 145 52 RACE Cy | OR a 144 78 
Comparing these figures together the result is :— 
1894 compared with 1893 shows a reduction of 2°12 per cent. 


1894 1892 ‘* an increase of 3°40 

1894 es TS OMMe Ss 5a) decrease of 4°68 x 
1894 yr LS9O- ** 6°76 - 
1894 ee 1889 ° a 5°00 oi 
1894 re Tsss. i *S « 0°50 es 
1894 a Toor) a) can increase of £12 ae 
1894 - SSO? laeigts 1°72 * 
1894 sn 1885 ‘* adecrease of 1°20 Oi 
1894 $ S84") af ie 3°00 ay 
1894 % feso, ss" a 5°03 oe 
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1027. The following table gives the total imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom and her possessions for the year 1893 together with the 
amount per head in each case, taken from official sources :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1893. 


COUNTRIES. 


aC: 


Europe— 
Umited Kingdom into ta. 
Asia— 


TPE WG To ey aan a. at lemme tht to Malay 7 
Africa— 


Nistaliees 130.8, :baken ae he eee 
Cape of Good Hope.. .... ... 
Sb, MELO Oma ict ek ie ea aie 
TAOS eeu cartan th Seine a antes 
GoldsGoasbe nessa os cer akh Opadt 


Gamo ia oat ries a eer ca, aoe 


Honduras Ap hearst ee 
British Guiana......... 
West Indies— 


Windward Islands....... ... 

Leeward eS 

Trinidad.... 
Australasia— 
.- New South Wales............. 
SIEV 1CLONIG ii 15522 AE poe eee 
fF pouth Australia... ./0. 0 ccs 9008 
\ Western Australia... ........ 
> Cueencland (24 «macnn a) ve 
os PARA NId eet eae. . eee 

NewsZealands wes cr. .eaene. 
South Seas— 

ACTUAL a owhe. Pia, ouch ee 

Balkan 7 creer 2 ie ON Aha 


9.10, te: ae eelee we; Leneite 


Imports. 


$ 


1,969, 482, 466 


464,705,108 
20,169, 982 
98,506,438 

525,614 


16,539,838 
12,080,176 
56, 161,270 
300,472 
3,645,264 
3,495,984 
2,031,668 
810,344 


129,074,268 
7,677,745 
1,594, 223 

823,567 
9,347,455 


956,358 
121,121 
10,501,264 
8,854,803 
2,242,974 
11,051,640 


88,120,904 
64,647,995 
39,180,263 

7,272,982 
21,183,543 

5,147,390 
33,636,040 


1,345,136 
346,146 


3,091,580,291 


Value 


per 


Head. 


51 25 


2 10 
6 35 
184 47 
89 80 


44 50 
22 21 
33 84 
78 78 
42 58 
2 37 
16 O1 
54 10 


26 O1 
38 79 
102 73 
26 16 
34 47 


19 55 
24 13 
15 67 
25. 57 
22 02 
51 32 


72 03 
55 O07 
117495 
111 78 
49 00 
33. 33 
50 03 


10 96 
189 88 


Exports. 


1,348,739,580 


538,326,557 
19,232, 342 
89,030,867 

250,833 


13,713 863 
6,509,245 
64,028,733 
24.217 
4,069,969 
3,514,253 
1,940,165 
996,309 


118,564,352 
6,368,145 
628,135 
1,203,614 
11,480,067 


596,362 
113,715 
10,101,687 
9,138,125 
2,746,207 
11,294,676 


111,549,951 
64,768, 282 
42,028,509 

4,468,315 
46,878, 955 
6,580,628 
43,728,771 


1,730,742 
656,377 


2,585, 002,548 


_ 
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1028. With the exception of the United Kingdom and India the aggregate 
trade of Canada is larger than that of any other British colony, though, 
with the exception of the Straits Settlements, Bermuda and the Falkland 
_ Islands, in proportion to population, the external trade of the Australian 
colonies is far in advance of that of any other British possession. The 
large proportion per head would, however, be much reduced if federation 
of the colonies should take place, as in that case the intercolonial trade, 
would be no longer reckoned. The value of diamonds exported through 
the post office is now included in the exports of the Cape of Good Hope. 


1029. The value of the totai trade of the United Kingdom and her pos- 
sessions in 1893 was $5,676,582,839 as compared with $5,798,948,169 in 
1892, being a decrease of $129,365, 330 in 1891. There was an increase over 
1890 of $25,535,380 ; in 1890 over 1889, of $131,671,866; in 1889 over 
1888, of 414,175,398, and in 1888 an erence over 1887 of $318,150,278. 
The total imports exceeded the total exports by $506,577,743. The excess of 
imports into the United Kingdom amounted to $620,742,886, showing that, 
exclusive of that country, there was an excess of exports of $114,165,143. 


1030. The following is a list of British possessions in which imports and 
exports were respectively in excess in 1893 :— 


Imports exceeded Exports in 


United Kingdom, Bermuda, 

Straits Settlements, Turks’ Island, 
Labuan, Bahamas, 

Ceylon, Jamaica, 
Mauritius, Western Australia, 
Natal, Newfoundland, 

St. Helena, Canada, 

ae Leone, New South Wales, 
Indi South Australia, 
eps of Good Hope, Queensland, 
Lagos, Nee Zealand, 
Gold Coast, Fij 

Honduras, Paka Islands, 
Gambia, Trinidad, 
Windward Islands, Tasmania, 


Leeward Islands, Victoria. 
British Guiana, 


During the year 1894 the imports of Great Britain, from foreign coun- 
tries, amounted to $1,530,238,867, and those from British possessions 
amounted to $457,039,208. The exports of Great Britain to foreign 
countries in the same year amounted to'$949,972,890 and those to British 
possessions were $382,451,662. The imports from the British possessions 
were 23 per cent of the total imports of the United Kingdom and the ex- 
ports were 28°7 per cent of the total exports. - The comparison with pre- 
vious years is as follows :— 
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PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FROM AND TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1894—Great Britain—Imports from. ...... .... ...... 


Exports to...... 
1893—- i 
Exports to . 
1892— ps 
Exports to 
1891— es Imports from.. ... 
Exports to 
1890 - Fd Imports from ys... oe 


Exports to.... 


Imports fromn, “Ay tee oe 


Llinports-irom: -)'5, oar 


sla he syiells tere Whe | lallelie sevelielsiie) che. ‘a 


er 


British Foreign 
Possessions. Countries. 
DiC p. ¢. 
23°0 AD. 
28°7 yes 
22.10 7°4 
28°3 Lee 
23°6 76°4 
27°8 page: 
22°8 whee 
30:72 69°8 
22°8 (lig 
28°9 Ale 


1031. The total value, and the value per head, of the imports and exports 
of some of the principal foreign countries in the latest available years, are 


given in the following table. 


reliable sources, and the calculations made in this office :— 
IMPORTS AND EXPOR''S OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The figures have been taken from the most 


COUNTRIES. 


EKurope— 
Russia 
Norway. foik 4 
SWECED as ake see 
Denmark 
German Empire 
Holland 


eho eg hi} m ieyte:ceice) (bh. 0\ 1s: le) vl, wieucblfs Gai él a Wale, « Shale 
eile, ey ue te eo fo) a) eh epeltel. apes clelele! eLelte ke 
o/s, e/a) iz) 0 we Se ubicni eke. el 4 >) s) ene 


Switzerland 
*Portugal 
+Spain 

Italy. 


etello URS ip eiveunaeMaslte | nel al iG ley © (a) lel ielie 


Greece 
PASSAT Ta eos ar ieee a 
Roumania. . 
Turkey 


merica— 
Chili. 
Uruguay 
Argentine Republiciye aioe fos 
Mexico 
United States 
Bia a. |. 6 ks ZO Sea ee ieee eons 
| EL) he) AO SCTE Rak eek BRA BE oT: 
Paraguay 
BVcembeaela..). dey St Series ane ae : 


*Incomplete. +Total imports and exports. 


Year. 


4891 


1891 | 


1890 


Imports |Amount 
Home con- per 
sumption. | head. 
$ $ cts. 
194,442,800 1 65 
52,005,200 | 25 99 
9207050332) -'20 19 
75,812,933 | 34 69 
982,555,666 | 19 88 
513,793,466 | 110 03 
299,095,600 | 48 28 
815,264,000 | 21 26 
182,631,400 | 62 26 
37,896,733 8 05 
155,567,866 8 86 
228,421,866 7 48 
252,161,466 6 09 
23,223,733 | 10 62 
15,047,733 4 77 
74,119,333 |} 12 78 
100,365, 266 3 62 
7,216,220 3 24 
148,143, 266 0 38 
| 51,888,400 127 
| 46,087,333 7 62 
_ 79,088,200 | 31 29 
| 18,658,800 |; 24 16 
89,040,533 | 19 65 
| 52,905,533 4 55 
| 866,400,922 | 12 98 
| 142,404,750 | 10 10 
8,980,971 3 43 
2,418,733 5 04 
16,279,000 7 00 


Exports, 
domestic. 


$ 

| 238,179,533 

| 32,115,133 
88,777,733 
56,292,733 

719,025,666 

458,157,733 


| 266,586, 266 


673,682,933 
133,935,533 
37,015,866 
139,395,933 

| 186,524,733 
| 293,104,733 
16,011,333 

| 14,531,000 
| 55,553,000 
56,224,600 
9,042,588 


| 108,687,266 


65,811,933 
67,632,066 


65,096,533 
26,314,066 
110,346, 800 
64,152, 400 
831,030,785 
174,007,545 
7,828,826 
1,810,400 
19,646,733 


Amount 
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1052. In proportion to population, the largest trade among foreign coun- 
tries is done by the Netherlands, the amount per head being considerably 
larger than that of any other country, the countries next in order being 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, but, 
with the exception of the Netherlands, the per capita value of the trade in 
the Australasian colonies is higher than elsewhere. In this connection, 
however, the remarks in paragraph 000 ante must not be overlooked. Ex- 
ports exceeded imports in Russia, Austro-Hungary, Servia, Egypt, Japan, 
Mexico, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Brazil and Venezuela. 

The votal trade of the United Kingdom is the largest in the world, Ger- 
many, the United States and France taking second, third and fourth places, 
and the following is the order in which the principal countries doing the 
largest trade stand, with the amount of the trade in each case, according 
to the latest available figures :— 


Penton incom L895 Me miei sa aah Jie Onan ... $3,318, 222,046 


Crerimany, LS98 <3. s.0 Seccea PAINE J di tee ote ve, ha OE A 8 ULF SI Roo 
UPS ST RESURS HEN CCUM Re Shr ie Cao Pe, eee hoe 1,697,431,707 
EUS peg SSS AN Sn ae Gl ee IA YS a 1,488, 946, 933 
Pa LOO sis 26a Hae Gia: Seni Hs lene tess eet eb OOS OST BGn 
NORE TOM LS Soh SO rec POks elegrde fOte aoa kk. Oe oe Se A 971, 961,198 
PANIShEOsELUMm@aAriadKe Mma DITOR n.'5c0. kia a 5 aie oie ele oc ns Capea buy > 565,681,866 
Pita Merete coke tea ule 3 AGUNG N Maia tolt PERU eee Se SL oe oN 414,946,599 


1033. The United Kingdom takes the largest share of the exports of the 
United States; in 1860 the proportion was 52°50 per cent, and in 1894, 
48°33 per cent ; in the latter year 10°34 per cent went to other British 
possessions, making a total export to British possessions of 58°67 per cent. 
In return for this, however, the States only imported 16°39 per cent from 
the United Kingdom for 1894, as compared with 39°17 per cent in 1860, 
and 10°85 per cent from other British possessions, as compared with 10-84 
per cent in 1860, so that the imports from the United Kingdom and British 
possessions into the United States have decreased 45:5 per cent since 1860, 
while the proportion of exports remained about the same. 


1034. The imports into British possessions during 1892 amounted to 
$1,082,065,489, of which $535,912,091 came from the United Kingdom, 
and $546,153,398 from other countries ; corresponding figures for 1893 were 
$1,122,097,825, of which $534,574,479 were imports from the United 
Kingdom and $587,523,346 from other countries, showing a decrease from 
the United Kingdom of $1,337,612, but an increase from other countries 
of $41,369,948, and a total increase of $40,032,336. The proportion of the 
amount imported from Great Britain to the total imports in 1893 was 47:64, 
in 1892, 49:52 per cent. 

In 1891 it was slightly higher than in 1890, being 52°88 per cent as com- 
pared with 52-20 per cent, but was not so high as in 1889 and 1888, when 
it was 53°89 and 53-06 per cent, respectively. The excess of imports from 
Great Britain over imports from other countries has been as follows, in the 
years named, viz.:—In 1884, $72,371,510; in 1885, $74,073,065 ; in 1886, 
$36,833,675 ; in 1887, $29,403,770; in 1888, $63,985,639; in 1889, 
$80,437,701 ; in 1890, $50,379,570, and in 1891, $65,765,913. In 1892 
there was an excess of imports from other countries of $10,241,307 ; in 
1893, $52,948,867. 
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1035. The proportion of imports from British possessions to the total 
imports into the United Kingdom has remained much about the same, and 
with but slight variations, as shown by the following figures :— 


PROPORTION OF IMPORTS FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS TO TOTAL 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Per cent 
LOT rae yee te ©: Rie ee aS Ea Det a A yD 
PTGS SP ein Or CPP ee aRREER GS TUE Sam oe erage aC Famine emer eo Tett)ae S 22. D7 
TG BO ates a eR AON Sake Saat ae Reg UME Ge shee ee A ee 22°50 
PSRs SAN TRA CN BIS a EE nd DAS Ae 2 eer ee a . 24°46 
PBS Aa ea een Se et eit ae ew Wy Re Ee ee See 22°75 
idee CRRA WDE AD UPEAME Geno RN RHIC Damen Ca Je Repeat ee 2 Fo oe 23°40 
Lote eee eae Oe bea DLE eGR bs Ric eae eee eR ye. 3 cane rete - 23-13 
WSS ee ER The ok Re Ag ees oh oe EA OBS Ee, 7) 05.4) oo ee ee 22° 42 
LSB. aes a we leet 4b pr ee eatle | AN Re NE 8) 08% OR es Oe ge 22°74 
PSG. SN PORES 65S) SEO Se, UR IRM nnn IR PO ic): idk Pare 23°77 
TS Sil cat a Serer ta Sut eS Naot TEN OR SN RL Oe 9. 0 Ga a 22°34 
TS OD Te 6s eee Sd ced AN eA Ole 20 Sa Saar LS 56 A e238 °0F 
VROS MG RM dh oe RCs to alee et he oS ere I Bae 22°68 


1036. The proportion of exports to Great Britain to the total colonial 
exports has, however, steadily decreased during the same period. In 1891 
there was a further decrease, the proportion being decidedly lower than in 
the preceding year. In 1892 and 1893, however, there was a slight increase. 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM TO THE TOTAL 
EXPORTS FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Per cent. 
TST ATA ee Ree CO ep teas 3 Ae Ee ot Re orate 50°45 
LOU Oc tethered hi 4 Ns tele Ta eR OMe See | eae CA aaa oD er ay 49°47 
USB OHA eS cng oo 4 Gece ORL cut, Mok kate tLe a ee OR TS 46 46 
beret: SPE aR UA bee Puech Necro he meh ams be Net vo. hts He OROO 
ASB OVA bch S cee Boe ah he ROR an epee ah) 51) ER hy ce Reena ey. bd 42°84 
ES BOU ale lave ash sey 2 eG) iy a6 INE ls Ay Red as >! or 41°54 
SBT ses RS ye Baca: Reba SMe ae ot teee ca, PREC San Sat ROR PY MR GA 41°80 
i bchote A BDA Theat ROMS MEOH. co. SRR Ait COUR MED Ble ga Ck Gs ae 43°14 
1 ot Ue De seh ee ERG a oR eC A Se GPG MEM Ah oF Riese 1k Ro Cle 42°04 
PROD ste Fhos xa ms PRC ONS. AE ats See Ce ae maT NE cg! Dy 41°26 
a Folk ep emeneae teh? NCD “SRNR Ss oC LS i Von Vs VRS Cia ER 39°05 
POO iee eS Oh aS EE a i ee Oar elo OS Ae ra ee are CeR SPR RIES De 41°14 
AL SOEs: uh ak AS a Sy UR AD ai ea Ae RO SRN Roa) eS A 42°00 


1037. In 1893 the exports from Great Britain to foreign countries were 
$966,300,795, and to British possessions $382,438,784, the proportion 
showing a slight increase over that of the preceding year, as the following 
figures show :— 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS FROM THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS TO TOTAL 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Per cent. 
URC@ Mare Ran Rr oN SCs ee Me EUROS ate Voc gt ) .  e . 19°59 
S75. Hee Re GT Sane aod ae eR Hieliee 
i Koto, | PNR an a or, J Very eae TR Ey). Sa 28°46 
TSS4.. - ye os Aa ie | ene a SA i i cs de 29°83 
d Wc teta Sema (ENG Ot Te RE ATR he oo, 0 cua ee 31°47 
VES OR. Se RE LES sls A RE! 30°55 
TS87.. eo Oe eee eee EO ee ee 29°22 
ibs er et | ht eer ame eA. On 30°69 
L cts 1 ae RR oe rai a ele i FRR bin i a 28°73 
SOO Ss 3 erty ee ere RRS Si ee ae es ot ae 28°80 
ONS od ax inthe ee Ue kG eae ON 5 1 R A) el rr ao0-20 
RO viens ca seat at htc hab eae heme Gos RG eas eo 2, 27°85 
Iho ye ee ORME RE DEE ERE EE no diet 28° 36 
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1038. The total foreign trade of British possessions has increased very 
largely since 1871, and, as will be seen from the figures below, the trade 
with foreign countries has increased in a greater ratio than that with the 
United Kingdom, which has been steadily decreasing. There was an 
increase, however, of 3:62 per cent in the proportion in 1888 which was 
maintained in 1889, but which fell off over 1 per cent in 1890, and still further 
declined in 1891. In 1892 there was an increase over 1891 of 1°68 per 
cent and a decrease of 2°65 per cent in 1893, as compared with the previous 
year. 


PROPORTION OF THE TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM TO_THE 
TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Per cent. 
Oise cece aer aa okhY sake AB ya BAG «nO oe Narr Wey een ee ate Shai 
BS 7 pei t eee ie Pte ERs na RA Rrra He A fh 8G Win VAG Si: 
EIRSESSEN yg hab Se a URS Ril ea 0 Sta 08 a CE SD a REET 49°36 
TSS awh) ye at tA BOTA Ae eo Ue eS RTA Slate bv Se: | ibe 46°72 
HOO MPel renee mere es Mtr CELE bt Cor tL MALL Te le ee ily c5 48°44 
eee ma em ieee see bing a) NUN Goo eRe Ee 45°31 
LUGS. eseeagls 23 Sea + DAPI a Bile fins eae AOSD Mapa 2 JUN SRN 44°14 
SOSH ae ROLE ras ien re peek mage t Ck eM) te et ae ae Og 47°76 
LSS SNe OM ORI, UD RS Daath RY CE a Ae I OR fa) 47°71 
JASE i 6 ae ge id Bee OO ig TN Alani gid 6 Wedeg ohn, Uae a Re eames Serb) 0. 46°51 
LASER ty SMa Ol Bf gia SOD: Lotsa) Re oc a OG 0A Bf 45°65 
ELS EM RUDRA iste Hyak eae URN atic ht rll Ll NaN a eee Sen 47°33 
TESS. 5. chant ee gE OT Es 5 Sy ted Oe. oo eg aie en ar 8 F.C 44°68 


1039. The following table taken, with the exception of the figures for 1891, 
1892 and 1893, which have been added in this office, from Mulhall’s “ Fifty 
Years of National Progress,” p. 30, shows the distribution of the trade of 
the United Kingdom at various dates, and shows also that the trade with 
India and the Colonies has increased in a much greater degree than that 
with foreign countries. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 1840-1892. 


= 


Mityions £ PERCENTAGE. 


TRADE WITH |—— 


{ 


1840. |1860. }1875. 1885. |1891.|1892. |1893. |1840. 1860. |1875. |1885. |1891. |1892.|1893. 


Colonies. .... ea. USO e1Ol) 170) LODE 170) 30 240 8 24). - 2H26)) 5 25). 2 OH 
United States} 23) 68) 95! 118; 145; 150) 128) 20) 18) 15; 18) 19) 21) 19 
France ...... Ch SLi” V4. BO} GS NG65)” 64 6 Site lt 9 9 9 9 
German yerrent en Ol 6 4) 001" 50), OMe Do}. ..54 5 9 8 8 e 8 8 
Various... AD) os) 270). 245) 28326612661" 39)" 41) 41) “39 sur 37)’ 39 

Totals aera 113] 375| 656) 642} 744! 715) 682} 100) 100{ 199) 101] 100] 100; 100 


1040. The total value of goods not the produce of Canada, exported during 
1894, was $11,833,805, of which amount $9,023,652 worth were exported 
via the St. Lawrence and $989,407 went in bond to other countries through 
the United States, from Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. Of the remainder 
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$464,765 worth were exported from Nova Scotia and $81,693 from New 


Brunswick. 


1041. The value of foreign goods imported into Ontario and Quebec in 
bond through the United States in 1894 amounted to $14,753,686, of for- 
eign goods purchased in the United States markets to $2,731,243 and of 
goods the produce of the United States to $47,423,134. The value of goods 
imported into the two provinces via the St. Lawrence was $31,999,508. There 
are no official retucns giving similar information concerning the other pro- 
vinces. 


1042. The only articles manufactured in Canada, about which any par- 
ticulars of consumption in the country are available, are those on which ex- 
cise duty is payable, and concerning which some particulars are now given. 


1043. The number of proof gallons of spirits manufactured in 1894 was 
1,608,344, as compared with 3,856,955 gallons in 1893, being a decrease of 
2,248,611 gallons, and the quantity taken for consumption was 2,749,109 
gallons, being an increase of 17,213 gallons, as compared with 1893, and was 
6,483 gallons less than the average consumption of eight years. The quan- 
tity taken for consumption during the last nine years has been :— 


Proof Galls. 


1886... DARE O ENE E NEN iat icmh ay Le Ot RRS yc. og. As sea 2,412,818 
LSS hil habe alee tee recs ye GRC deg Fast Me er Ue aa PUNE be. 2,864,935 
‘Wetere al UMN ena NSD, oan WN Ee tek athe 2h eee 2,326,327 
ASSO. c7 0 PP an is, Wolo hdd eG RAPD ele Rena EUR EEL 2,960,447 
S90 Bot ere a Nae sa mosh: A Sek Cane areata no 3,521,194 
ASOD sie aoe io) eee aR tee een ree 2,687,664 
lot en teely eek CRN oc eee ae has Ae RU a ee tc 2,545,935 
NB OS eek eee ky ATSC RST 2 Ca) ee een ee 3b 2,731,896 
SOAS sir, adap eaten nants Ae Lee 8 Pee nae, pee 2,749,109 

Average for nine years......... EN coh BY 2,755,592 


The increase in the quantity of spirits manufactured in 1890 was attrib- 
utable in part to the withdrawal from the market of methylated spirits 
for other purposes than the mechanical arts, and in part to distillers paying 
duty during June, 1890, upon spirits to be held in stock, in view of the 
provisions as to maturing of spirits which came into force on Ist July, 
1890. In consequence of this, the quantity in stock on Ist July, 1891, 
was the largest on record, but the production has since decreased and is now 
normal, except in so far as it is affected by the extensive smuggling sys- 
tematically carried on in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. . 

In the manufacture of the above mentioned 1,608,344 proof gallons of 
spirits, 27,791,370 pounds of grain were used. In 1893 the 3,856,955 gal- 
lons required 64,274,731 pounds of grain. | 


1044. The quantity of malt manufactured during the year was 47,459,005 
pounds and entered for consumption 51,311,206 pounds, a decrease, as com- 
pared with 1893, of 6,474,414 pounds in the quantity manufactured, and an 
increase of 1,228,455 pounds in the quantity entered for consumption. In 
addition to the above 1,794,996 pounds of malt were imported for home 
consumption. The quantity of malt liquor manufactured was 18,299,636 
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gallons. The quantity of malt taken for consumption during the last nine 


years has been :— 


Average Tor Mine years. '.20 9. vo. ok ee 


Lbs. 


37,604,708 
42,630,440 
48, 640,467 
51,111,429 
54,974,013 
57,909,201 
46, 425, 882 
50,082,751 
51,311,206 


48, 965,566 


It will be seen that the consumption suddenly dropped during 1892, owing 
probably to the increase of duty on malt. There was, however, an increase 


in 1894, bringing it above the average. 


1045. There was a decrease of 125,524 pounds in the quantity of tobacco 
entered for consumption, as compared with 1893, and the amount was also 
above the average of twelve years, as shown by the following figures :— 

Total amount of tobacco entered for consumption in Canada, 1883- 


1894 = 


Average for twelve years............. eats 


Lbs. 
8,965,416 
1€,072,745 
11,061,589 
8,507,216 
8,816,593 
9,248,034 
9,749, 213 
9,875,337 
9,778,708 
9,992, 186 
10,127,871 
10,002,347 


116,197,255 


9,683,104 


1046. The quantity of Canadian tobacco taken for use during the last 


twelve years has been :— 


OCA Seinel sags) >, sisi See eS ee '3). 
Average for twelve years.... .... 6. ....... 


Lbs. 
377,197 
326,804 
495,721 
399,691 
517,816 
676,335 
784,405 
681,613 
371,088 
473,301 
583,537 
904,835 

6,593,343 
732,594 


The consumption of Canadian tobacco, therefore, in 1894, was 172,241 


pounds above the average of twelve years. 
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1047. The following is a statement of the number of cigars taken for 


consumption during the last ten years :— 


Average for item years. 262/30. '\a iat, a eh een a 


Sle) © ei Wi) he) WP we let ete) we BSG ie) “ale heel elie) af, sa! eo Wet g! ot ie 


Oe ole) ie owe) ee) ee im) wish e 4.6) Soe) wo: o| wiiste hat Mere lebelal s! c0at vinst ee 


rive) cee, we) wire) als: bw, 0) 'e We) ww! .wi fe (ee 'e| ere obs Hoel sifeluhisiie! s) eV ene 


Number. 
78,869,878 
92,046,289 
85,974,823 
90,783,558 
92,599,820 
98,976,117 

101,142, 481 

104,528,791 

114,668,809 

115,440,480 


975,031,046 
97,503, 105 


It will be seen that the consumption has steadily increased during the 
last seven years, and the number consumed in 1894 was 17,937,375 above 


the average of ten years. 


1048. According to the report of the Department of Inland Revenue, 
the following has been the annual consumption per head in the Dominion, 
since Confederation, of spirits, wine, beer and tobacco :— 


YEAR. Spirits. Wine. Beer Tobacco. 

Galls. Galls. Galls. Lbs. 

Lee e Oee URUeRe ik gts Do MAP Ne ag 1°62 0°10 ied res 
SOS avatar erceen ane a akmers a0 Sweep, hae 1°60 0°17 2°27 1°74 
SOO in ae TNE ON MMOS) on Me ta tr) 1°12 DED 2°29 1°75 
RS TOG Reh ea a Serr te ye an en 1°43 0:19 2°16 2°19 
jbo Wes SB ORIE SOL a A cot ea heey eg. 1°58 0°26 2°49 2°05 
NBO 4 WOES th CROP vhs 4 Ec een Ne aR) ier 1°72 0°26 ra 2°48 
DSRS Na set Mah aay gia Te a eae 1°68 0°24 319 2°00 
d oY ae Cpa Rp ES tema en Prmer ne) nO eo 0°29 3°01 2°57 
LS TD hres NAb Lic Re ae Sie ee ae Se pe ig) 0715 3°09 Oe 
LST AR Reet anh 1°20 0°18 2°45 2°32 
RDA Meee eet CAE ae ALE ets hin eile? Bate t 0°97 0°10 2°32 2°05 
LOTR eg ley fete icbe atts ae ores ee iets» eels bade 0°96 0°10 2uLe 1°98 
BE ere a ea Gas 1h as. RIGA aie piso Fy | 1713 - 0°10 2:21 1°95 
1380 BEN. Say Utne he Mick ar. Orel ok Q:71 0°08 2°25 1°94 
LSS Rete Ook A cine aie Beas 4 buh nee 0-92 0°10 2°29 2°03 
Desc nO eC Ee epimers kee!) Ex Oa td 1°01 0°12 2°75 D215 
USES Coed ecte: eh a een are oe 1°09 0°13 2°88 2°28 
i Patou WA aged mara Chai), 2 Ne emi 1°00 0°12 2°92 2°48 
c ReteliWP) CW RPRMIG Tae ie Scot 20 Oompa aN lia es 0°11 2°64 2°62 
Bet TG Sean Cow eater toil! Aa sted: 0°71 0°11 2°84 2°05 
1 Oso) ONE ible aula | ok PMR O87 0°09 3°08 2°06 
U istol tisk AN Mestre ie. Vaile ES 0°64 0°09 3°25 2°09 
DBD Ake iis cals Se TRAP METS wc rete 0°78 0°10 3°26 2°15 
BOO Rea 0d 10:5 is a ete Ma Ee cent ae 0°88 0°10 3°36 2°14 
TAO atk ce to Es Ue Rea MRED SF Ne te 0°74 0°11 Byes. 229 
d Vet: Pek Ty Nite Des ik oP heh tae Pee 0°70 0°10 3°52 2°29 
LOR as 0a ee RARE LEAT AOE 0°74 0°09 3°48 2°31 
eee ree Hi Re Re Se Gik Ac AN Md fs cae SB 0°74 0°09 3°72 2°26 
PUVORASO. Lateran sae ane Ly Ge eo 0°14 2°83 2°15 


The above figures go to show that the consumption of spirits in 1894 was 
The consumption of wine and tobacco 
in 1894 decreased, but that of beer increased. 


decidedly less than it was in 1867. 
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1049. The average amount per head paid annually in Canada for duty 
on spirits since Confederation has been $1.08, and on tobacco 45 cents ; on 
beer and wine it only amounted to 12 and 6 cents in each case. 
possible to obtain any correct figures regarding the actual consumption in 
each province, for the province that has the greatest number of breweries 
and distilleries will show the largest consumption, owing to the duty being 
frequently paid within that province, while the material is exported to and 


consumed in other provinces. 


It is not 


1050. The following table gives the imports and exports at each port in 


Canada, with the duties collected, in 1894: 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1894. 


Ports. 


ae) Bee ey 


Amherstburg. .. 
Belleville . : 
Berlin 


@iiel «iol adiwiietalit isle al Telisive> eel? (Wile sel'e\ e @reliele) Le!) .ev'a) te: @ lee). 6) \apoe, 6) v's 


Brantford 
Brockville. 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
ColnngwOod,, 2 i.e ane ea eed 
Carnwalivtwn seat wee 
Deseronto.... . 

Fort Erie 


Se i 
Silalieier ca telco) (e)e eieiie) 1,0! 6) bite @, {6ie “aie! oe) 6) 1eher hia 

povene iss) (etsy sit sits vile Kors Pele (s!6)tevele. a ol | jets te Toyo iet es, i e7190 a et ele) s 
ayia eral elle! s) sitet welts, (eden) 6) #\.0/'4! 1.6: aja) © ee) 1a’ eke) 6) ot.el e 6) 6) 4 ce, wl el fane 


Gananodnes) Minne ae. : 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hamilton.. 


1 i@¢)s) 60) @ le (6. 6 616 0 x «6 ss 6 nes 0 © 2 0 6 6 6s 60 wo © S)0 € er 0,'0 » ») 0 


ee er? 
Sziet ts) sissies, ,w! eik¥) ohis) jee! 0, 16) ,6, evel ¥.16. le te. ee; oreo! ate! e ee 9 6A 
at als) ay elie) a0 Sie teiie) oie ce! lisse) 6.5) 1- Ve fois al "@ | are) 04 ete! erie (6: eo. ele este 
Wap ete, sive eltwyte tells foe [@ ee) i [ele ene of dheie ix ie) ‘e) 0 

Se eliwared eiis: >) Plate) Pasta) Wel yo? ie 1e/telw ‘ve! (ele be) (0) -8 0) (eNai alco: sol aire: (n*te: 


SEisieliolie! # ¢. © (6! \e le) (oMsiiwmalelc o) o|.c 9116 | lee) 6) 9 00! 0 6) a e\s © a6 6. 8 


DOT TAS EO aay A ME, Se SrA ce oul soe we eee 
IN a WeC ee. . hict ae eS So cee a aaa 

PNT Sd MRM ho Mes ino Sie ssl a's sok ly shove ema 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
EGAWaA 2 ke Ge 
Owen Sound. .. 
Le el 95 Se et a 2300 : 
Peterboro’ 
Picton 


eee er wee ce meee eee eee ee ee ee eee Che ee 


eeeee 


oe: Site ei ain 6 =e) a) )ieite ~ \e em s} 9) a 19) 0s, f\at wet 


Oligie le wo oe © 9! 0) wl e se lelte iets a) « lexs (0, 'elee 6) ees | .@ ee © siisnanis 


ese sie "0 (se! ceflexe | 7d) 'e' es femetelie) ei 9). e!:0) = 


Sha) <8) ene) one! v4: 1e\ vl i6t) ot eet ee 


Ce cy 


Ce ce ed 


BL Ge) £) 95 0 0.16, #0) be ipile Ue) eis «isi 58! 6) a 8 onet * en wilpmete ce 


@ cle Ny “Cues wie) s sedis, i6)fe] ) je 46 ee) els he 


MS Liewe iis belle! vi © 6 | 0/10. 0 lel WO ma eueli Nese; svelte: i 6) \0! e! 0) e) e: /e) e vebinnani 


26,829 
51,017 
54,810 
4,204 
118,323 
101,554 
42,522 
11,800 
13,435 
22149 
9,945 
196,625 
41,148 
23,656 
18,272 
72,020 
644,348 
12,910 
129,574 
12,876 
490,313 
3,650 
5,544 
2,605 
145,105 
21,739 
362,030 
21,420 
11,184 
57,299 
11,053 
79,863 
37,621 
99,964 
52,462 
80,625 
50,693 


1894, 
Value. 
Exports. Imports. 
$ $ 
274,284 200,386 
829,595 261,236 
111,350 460,657 
74,366 35,709 
366,195 777,180 
225,003 992,318 
362,508 241,659 
825,584 160,012 
712,911 142,498 
14,794 464,705 
525,594 82,489 
1,034, 252 1,131,641 
87,728 316,639 
25,186 147,716 
287,191 216,677 
331,935 562,844 
601,738 3,951,883 
244,401 133,573 
399,972 1,096,961 
159,761 76,320 
993,247 2,491,230 
116,278 33,822 | 
70,528 65,003 
285 18,906 
1,514,803 Sol ue 
86,542 161,253 
3,545,918 1,969,922 
765,716 103,478 
29,363 136,642 
400,327 360,060 
143,596 71,355 
3,833,496 617,159 
428,871 486,558 
134,679 873,931 
101,176 300,244 
321,735 495,193 
3,094,337 329,219 
145,320 123,041 


16,878 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1894—Continued. 


1894. 
Ports. Veale 
a Duty 
Exports. Imports. 
Ontario—Concluded. $ $ $ 

Eva FRO 2.52 2 pete as lo Seat Sarena SUN eee 667,577 554, 930 68,946 
DGromte.. 2 ssc aes ls ee sae Sete. aoatah: soe leae Smee 3,421,622 | 18,653,657 3,922,175 
Trenton... 2 al Be AGRE a ice ks Cee a 374,786 41,369 6,649 
Wallaceburg sate) i... PA pelea ie eer etc aA aes Orme 241,802 25,941 4,109 
Wana ays ites ii.) Wo I ane SU Re enh te aerety 70,457 46,984 4,549 
AGT OS OT 2k meen 7 Asad i eagheeamett ere Selene ii crcl el eee 782,534 1,337,226 236,445 
WY OGASEOG oi: ja eare i cs civ Ged myer, < Peat oleae ene 1,567,554 423,633 74,206 

ehotad. sey. {ORere yo cn ee ee ae 29,819,796 | 42,025,638 7,475,142 
Estimated amount short returned at inland ports OU, 27,0 | «Ate erates meen cee eleas eee 

MPotal wigcce Santen. Wy cletat eee 32,726,074 | 42,025,638 7,475,142 

Quebec. 

COAICOS Ny: Pe ie acta te Bag eat ee oP ; 1,292,792 161,848 18,619 
COORSIING: Hint ene Breck leok eae ae et cin 246,699 34,053 ley 
RF USIOG shee Sa cde ELIS, oe es a A ee iL a 268,212 24,777 759 
Dlemmirigtord ia eeae sect iese SAW ONe aba eee hae Se Sane 115,805 31,301 8,084 
VET ROA) hy! Ts Ute aN rele) OSL OE, ral eee 45,438,357 | 51,030,999 6,653,299 
INSU CG arlisleheieyey oO nea Mite | aan eee Mana ees 275,410 55,681 6,606 
PONCE Ales co ae tots cis Ae hee eee ae ene a ete 153, 302 127625 629 
OREO: it. deh vs Miata uu oad hana UREA OS ee eee 48,754 8,944 L233 
Gige eee N.S) amet ates. TVR Wiel ud atte A ogee eae 5,204,849 3,525,586 763,461 
Rime sky... co) ye REEL RS ie Wal Vices See 148,279 13,586 1,156 
SEA nena leew Ble oa eS Cot coe eee 285,832 48,938 4,871 
SiMepyacin the aie 0a.) See ents? eligea te ahaa 131,687 619,929 32,277 
oyieerl hesciatcmeamimebg be Of Eola Nt 657,601 1,757,584 92,754 
HEL OTOORET ite Ely woe Umeny Tene ee yh oN RNa ced ae 423,047 718,100 71,758 
Nat) Oe eal ay Ae Wie Ue BPRS ere ais ck einen ds WCRI: 103,490 87,880 14,510 
LICL C<} net? 6 Pg ae tees Mae ee ERIS FE Oe aN ARIMA 0G SN ye 136,350 803,755 28,083 
Sutton .. RSME a cP yO CRG 7.48 Renna, WOR males 257,665 153,250 3,851 
a RTeeRAY ers. eke COR: BDO bees pial i Nan, Irene ee 604,338 142,233 23,318 

PP otal 0): Gre Sadao ts ee Se aa S037 92,469 |. 58,732,069 7,723,380 
Estimated amount short returned at inland ports .. BOSIOSS:. |i. 5 OAR ew le ere are 

A tsk ees Aer RU a ou AR fk 56,151,102 | 58,731,069 7,723,380 

Nova Scotia. 

Pdi h @rietia) $0 ieee Meum c PN Ut OL Soh oe Cra 276,279 131,750 33,704 
Annapolis. ........ 93,317 50,453 7,665 
Ambigoniiehss ye yeaa hoy), 12 SS i ae ee 21,106 39,331 7,692 
sAnichaits : is pM ev ess een ee ce ee ts a ee 38,797 6,251 911 
Bacdeck List mates, b Tapa tee ni ta Reh nee 53,956 11,968 2,032 
FAV TATIC TOM, crs, WOLD ents heen lon hee pe aie Ghvuee et anttte ee 8,278 6,380 1,003 
BMAP oto wise Se Oe tw reine ele ean nr ot coe 11,172 8,522 1,880 
Gansa.t. .. s AMR TS OR ER ee Sn eee 116,424 37,569 revel 
LD os Oh ee SAA. A Re REESE SE SL Bac eV MUR) A 89.288 34,759 3,873 
lara os Pee aD es Whe eka: 6 oer: ta ae 6,337,331 7,180,940 $39,946 
DRG. ahr CRI LE 0 SS che chee ty ay MEM Mie dik ERAN C1 134,504 81,909 18,104 
Baverpoo ls fod MAR cyte MOG bet ii ed eae eam 110,300 49,621 8,879 
Tigelxenort.',. ote were ok Jo ite) ai Ve 148,599 18,152 1,816 
Trpen pore . URS ce ene eC lian ae 911,848 186,605 13,658 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1894—Concluded. 


Ports. 


Nova Scotia—Concluded. 


Mat Favets yall ore aMnws tet Males Nok een ord ks) Yo ode dni 0 ious 
INOTIN OO VONEY Bh ae mrmama A Acocat hue eet te lryhats shee ah, oa. « i 
TRON E SOKO. 02 1 UR Ror Va tie Melek G2 Le eae 

Port Hawkesbury... ...... 
Orn LOO: 5: < Leeda tear Arar. De 
Shelburne.......... 2G OT ATA ae See 


Gece dere 


See ewe’ is) Waihes A len y iil Te\ea (Me) celfct. evar | rs, 4) eee, 


:epie, | Pewee meta, tspieve je! | (91k y Nye. a? s0\/m\ etek whe) Ho'e: je oei\iey 6 <0! ,5) © 


Bathurst . - 
Chatham 
Dalhousie. . 
Dorchester . 
iMrederictomes.nui te eae 
Moncton 


Sackville 
St. Andrew’s 
Stee Glin a fate se! a, 
St. Stephen..... 
Woodstock 


Di etwl is) Wen el wile) Wihel ae us? a) Feu eyed es) ny eih Cues 'e) fe. 9) oker hie) 64) ye Se) s! le 
eel ielinuivilall alle je, | belie. sce) Jolie, veiailivihe: © Jolt ak ren ile ff) 8%, iF )81) 8.19. 


Sls) wie) eRe Lelts) ch Us: eile | of Reus ela taiwl eli) UsikeKeile sl iaiinii (6) (6) eye 


Winniperiwt oes. 


Nanaimo .. Se RUDE 11 Se daar TA 
New? Wiesmmetels., cies Wak, kok 3 see es 

“V BDICOUN ET eet RI Da aotearoa 
Victorians fs. ae veoee FRE co ee , 


Rotalteweeeie eek ee ey ; 


Prince Edward Island. 
Charlottetown. .... - RT MINS ALS 2 yy BUR 
Sumummercsvelenner ae cranny ele dy) vie IY 2) ye ea 


North-west Territories. 


Fort Macleod 
Lethbridge 


Ce cc er re 


eer eee e> corse reese e sere ecoeee 


Exports. 


$ 


1,474 
123,112 
469,339 
125,919 


100,245 ; 


17,475 
38,614 
257,622 
3,482 
144,218 
264,210 
816,531 


10,713,440 


193,855 
981,557 
416,296 
43,230 
146,660 
409,570 
449, 368 
102,542 
190,450 
3,480,849 
143,746 
84,364 


6,635,487 


1,864,964 


2,690,945 
1,548,162 

637,574 
3,265,883 
8,142,564 


761,807 
450,017 


1,211,824 


1894. 


Imports. 


Duty. 


—_—- | 


$ 


2.519 
65,166 
12,119 

301,491 
15,923 

3,429 
12,228 

158,808 

944,259 
44,372 

145,466 

505,565 


9,355,555 


18,809 
83,235 

- 23,190 
8,334 
311,483 
313,268 
37,975 
40,579 
47,366 
3,611,031 
516,602 
74,458 


5,086, 360 


2,353,768 


197,788 

875,627 
1,504,485 
2,691,717 


5,269,617 


448,261 
102,731 


550,992 


4,767 
97,174 


{ 


101,941 


$ 


375 
14,346 
2,382 
54,002 
1,533 
669 
1,784 
24,166 
64,264 
6,932 
16,750 
68,251 


1,203,789 


1,965 
11,504 
5,931 
1,509 
32,893 
49,727 
9,300 
4,713 
8,169 
809,814 
63,427 
20,829 


1,012,781 


602, 466 


56,669 
168,151 
268,255 
701,339 


1,189,414 


140,369 
21,467 


161,836 


1,066 
9,946 


—_——___.. 


11,012 
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1051. The ports at which customs duty exceeding $500,000 in amount 


_ was collected, were as follows :— 


MoomtirealaSssetg id's ne nates meen AUR Stee oe aa $ 6,653,299 
DOLORUO ss 3 esis 2 oO eA eth) cone eee 3,922,175 
Plalitaxst cos ite ee eat Lit ic Dee eet: 839,946 
Str Pobn iN. Benes a) phe ere eee Oe atria Lo ah nigra re 809,814 
QUEBEC. shinee eco teen 9 anv eee nae ik. Snr 8 Oe ce 763,461 — 
Vieboriat 33. Oot ssa mare tee ieee ect od ae ee 701,339 
Rlamntlton.. ota 4 Shae rene asthe 0 AL le CA ae 644,348 
"Winn iper ei. Tee panes ae sae Rept ae yas ah. Lage 602,466 
$14,936,848 


This forms about 77 per cent of the total duty collected. 


1052. The following is a statement of the total values of principal articles 
imported and exported by Canada in 1894 to and from each of the countries 
named below. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1053. Cattle, $6,316,373 ; horses, $400,507 ; sheep, $163,075 ; other 
animals, $5,904; barley, $44,269 ; Indian corn, $3,480,119 ; oats, $682,453 ; 
pease, $1,641,118 ; rye, $103,854 ; wheat, $8,898,085 ; other grain, $23,091 ; 
bran, $55,470 ; oatmeal, $291,745; wheat-flour, $812,338 ; extract of hem- 
lock bark, $122,950; phosphates, $32,095 ; fish, $3,555,397 ; apples, $569,- 
156 ; furs and skins, undressed, $2,269,463 ; hay, $1,700,409 ; leather, sole 
and upper, $1,419,248 ; agricultural implements, $157,801 ; other manu- 
factures of iron and steel, $88,442; asbestos, $31,300; nickel, $113,457 ; 
musical instruments, $163,200; oil-cake, $189,691; butter, $949,319 ; 
cheese, $16,218,131; eggs, $503,533 ; bacon and hams, $2,914,778 ; canned 
meats, $727,105; meats, other and lard, $280,791 ; clover and grass seed, 
$491,820; pine deals, $2,766,065 ; spruce and other deals, $4,925,640 ; 
deal ends, $470,679 ; planks and boards, $387,162; all other lumber, $165,- 
498; square timber, $2,629,204; sashes, doors and blinds, $135,454 ; 
matches and match splints, $182,370 ; wood pulp, $178,255. 


IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ale, beer and porter, $117,006 ; army and military stores, &c., $465,770 ; 
books, periodicals, &c., $395,109; buttons, $58,411; carriages, all kinds, 
and parts of, $242,116; cement, $188,658 ; bituminous coal, $139,440 ; 
coffee, green, $160,294 ; cotton manufactures, $3,115,840 ; curtains, $186,- 
630; drugs, dyes, &c., $922,778 ; earthenware and china, $484,321 ; 
embroideries, $92,791; fancy goods, $1,075,749; flax, hemp and jute 
manufactures, $1,888,272 ; fruits, $210,739; furs and manufactures of, 
$533,175 ; glass and manufactures of, $258,912 ; gloves and mitts, $302,455 ; 
gutta-percha, India-rubber and manufactures of, $275,008; hats, caps, 
bonnets and materials, $891,547 ; leather and manufactures of, $142,766 ; 
brass and manufactures of, $69,101 ; copper and manufactures of, $85,629 ; 
gold, silver and manufactures of, including coin and bullion, $1,744,419 ; 
iron and steel manufactures of, $5,283,245 ; lead and manufactures of, 
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$66,075; tin and manufactures of, $1,165,434; miscellaneous metals, 
minerals and manufactures of, $446,125; nets, seines, fishing lines and 
twines, &c., $197,688; oils, $288,095; oil-cloth, $177,888 ; paints and 
colours, $291,986 ; paper and manufactures of, $305,336 ; rags, $88,594 ; 
salt, $289,667 ; settlers’ effects, $556,195 ; silk and manufactures, $1,983,- 
901; spirits and wines, $402,814 ; tea, $1,008,310 ; umbrellas, parasols, 
&e., $197,998 ; wool and manufactures of, $8,426,865. 


EXPORTS TO AUSTRALASIA. 


1054. Fish, $65,078 ; agricultural implements, $79,356 ; musical instru- 
ments, $18,257 ; wood and manufactures of, $136,019. 


IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALASKHA. 


Wool, $72,312 ; tin in blocks, pigs and bars, $11,291. 


EXPORTS TO .BRITISH AFRICA. 


1055. Agricultural implements, $10,551; musical instruments, $8,230 ; 
wood and manufactures of, $22,619. 


IMPORTS FROM BRITISH AFRICA. 
Wool, $14,896. | 


EXPORTS TO BRITISH EAST INDIES. 
1056. Valued at $2,846. 
IMPORTS FROM BRITISH EAST INDIES. 
Rice, $86,399 ; coffee, green, $29,212; tea, $33,231 ; castor oil, $3,997. 
EXPORTS TO BRITISH GUIANA. 


1057. Breadstuffs, $62,212; coal, charcoal and cinders, $21,442; fish, 
$226,052 ; potatoes, $33,591 ; planks and boards, $16,077. 


IMPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 
Sugar, $442,313; molasses, $2,931 ; rum, $17,325. 
EXPORTS TO BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


1058. Animals, $45,704; breadstuffs, $256,813; coal, &c., $16,184 ; 
drugs, dyes, &c., $16,152; fish, $1,216,878; hay, $9,437; leather and 
manufactures of, $16,609 ; musical instruments, $4,005 ; provisions, $35,- 
359; ships, $12,900; sugar and molasses, $17,449; potatoes, $46,669 ; 
planks and boards, $184,486; shingles, $21,485 ; other manufactures of 
wood, $33,325. 

IMPORTS FROM BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Bananas, $23,336; coffee, green, $26,543 ; cocoanuts, $6,640; cocoa 
beans, shells and nibs, $15,621; molasses, $588,738 ; oranges and lemons, 
$7,205 ; salt, $20,278; sugar, $464,109; rum, $9,274; bullion and coin, 
gold and silver, $52,209. 
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EXPORTS TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 


1059. Animals, $134,490; oats, $72,512; pease, $18,979 ; wheat-fiour, 
$945,269 ; oatmeal, $11,904 ; bran, $17,685 ; coal, $172,450 ; cotton manu- 
factures, $12,862 ; drugs, dyes, &c., $23,127 ; apples, $16,951; hay, $32,- 
202; sole and upper leather, $144,067 ; boots and shoes, $72,933 ; iron and 
steel-metals, minerals and manufactures of, $145,731; butter, $114,041 ; 
cheese, $21,948 ; eggs, $6,461 ; meats, $120,205; sugar and molasses, $44,- 
515; tobacco, $41,052; potatoes, $28,635 ; canned vegetables, $13,321 ; 
wood and manufactures of, $276,426 ; wool manufactures, $22,645. 


IMPORTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Fish, $748,332 ; fish oil, $36,309. 


D 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
EXPORTS TO ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


1060. Agricultural implements, $126,912; planks and boards, $184,144 ; 
joists and scantlings, $33,632 ; other lumber, $63,262. 


IMPORTS FROM ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
The value of imports amount to $7,733. 
EXPORTS TO AUSTRIA. 
1061. Exports amount to $922. 
IMPORTS FROM AUSTRIA. 


Buttons, $28,887 ; earthenware, china and graniteware, $6,908 ; fancy 
goods, $2,342 ; fruits, dried, prunes and plums, $29,740; glass and manu- 
factures of, $19,224; gloves and mitts, $5,166 ; leather gloves and other, 
$6,333 ; tobacco, pipes, cigar-holders and cases, &c., $29,603. 


EXPORTS TO BELGIUM. 


1062. Cattle, $8,000 ; buckwheat, $9,237 ; Indian corn, $333,906 ; oats, 
$142,019 ; pease, $95,973 ; rye, $6,104 ; wheat, $92,425. — 


IMPORTS FROM BELGIUM. 


Cement, $60,860 ; furs and skins, dressed and undressed, 914,298 ; glass 
and manufactures of, $283,098 ; muskets, rifles and other firearms, $19,291 ; 
zinc, in blocks, pigs or sheets, $29,050 ; other iron and steel, manufactures 
of, $47,982 ; paints and colours, $18,889. 


EXPORTS TO BRAZIL. : 
1063. Fish, $442,978 ; ships, $7,500 ; joists and scantlings, $5,800. 
IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL. 


Coffee, green, $53,264 ; sugar, $85,641. 
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EXPORTS TO CHINA. 


1064. Cotton and manufactures, $462,069 ; planks and boards, $30,002. 
IMPORTS FROM CHINA. 


Rice, $100,245 ; crude opium, $199,484 ; oils, $19,195, spirits and wines, 
$12,546 ; sugar, $167,968 ; tea, $584,276. 


IMPORTS FROM DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


1065. Sugar, $1,001,093. 


35) EXPORTS TO FRANCE. 


te 


1066. Canned lobsters, $205,908 ; agricultural implements, $13,950 ; 
spruce and other deals, $84,122 ; other wood and manufactures of, $28,446 ; 


oats, $19,898 ; wheat, $50,546; hay, $66,359; clover and grass seed, 
$13,442. 


IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. 


Books, periodicals, &c., $77,276 ; brooms and brushes, $27,649 ; cotton 
manufactures, $60,257 ; drugs, dyes, &c., $109,630 ; earthenware and china, 
$33,698 ; fancy goods, $96,534 ; fish, $34,639 ; fruits and nuts, $55,510 ; 
glass and manufactures of, $39,426; gloves and mitts, $149,638 ; hides, 
raw, 385,004 ; leather and manufactures of, $37,573; musical instruments 
and parts of, $19,734; metals, minerals and manufactures of, $73,293; 
oils, $16,584 ; optical instruments, &c., $18,995 ; perfumery pomades, Xc., 
$39,673 ; precious stones and imitations of, $18,389; seeds and bulbous 
roots, $26,103; silk and manufactures of, $102,584; spirits and wines, 
$534,444; tobacco, pipes, &c., $34,354; wool and manufactures of, 
$439,496. 


EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 


1067. Cattle, $52,160; buckwheat, $83,772 ; Indian corn, $999,851 ; 
pease, $157,774 ; oats, $73,321 ; wheat, $350,874 ; dried fruits, $74,548 ; 
canned lobsters, $18,124 ; hay, $29,463; agricultural implements, $25,644 ; 
metals, minerals and manufactures of, $22,379; cabinet organs, $16,042 ; 
clover and grass seed, $50,079. 


IMPORTS FROM GERMANY. 


Books, periodicals, &e., $60,625 ; brooms and brushes, $20,980 ; buttons, 
$34,165 ; cotton and manufactures of, $136,335 ; drugs, dyes, &c., $168,135 ; 
earthenware and china, $108,567 ; fancy goods, $233,807 ; furs and manu- 
factures of, $386,229; . glass and manufactures of, $204,582; gloves 
and mitts, $167,047 ; leather and manufactures of, $59,312: gold and 
silver and manufactures of, including coin and bullion, $38,269; iron 
and steel and’ manufactures of, $491,966; metals and manufactures of, 
$51,448 ; musical instruments and parts of, $74,749; paints and colours, 
$162,205 ; paper and manufactures of, $15,307 ; silk and manufactures of, 
$113,152; sugar, $1,860,215; tobacco, pipes, &c., $43,819; wood and 
manufactures of, $37,707 ; wool and manufactures of, $891,487. 
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IMPORTS FROM GREECE. 
1068. Dried currants, $93,792; other fruits, $6,418. 


EXPORTS TO HOLLAND. 

1069. Buckwheat, $19,000 ; Indian corn, $43,127 ; oats, $50,637 ; pease, 
$38,116; wheat, $56,616; dried fruits, $2,908; asbestos, $7,990 ; clover 
and grass seed, $6,295 ; planks and boards, $30,816. 

IMPORTS FROM HOLLAND. 

Coffee, $19,613 ; packages, $83,448 ; plants and trees, $8,503 ; diamonds 

unset, $24,264; rennet, $11,228; manufactured tobacco, $41,789. 
EXPORTS TO ITALY. 
1070. Fish, $101,622 ; spruce and other deals, $7,117. 


IMPORTS FROM ITALY. 

Asphaltum or asphalt, crude, $84,254; drugs, dyes and medicines, &c., 
$21,286 ; fruits and nuts, dried, $11,280 ; fruits, green, oranges and lemons, 
$330,710 ; oils, $8,922; spirits and wines, $12,200; salt, $13,843. 

EXPORTS 'fO JAPAN. 


1071. Flour, $372; butter, $1,172; tobacco, $11,735; planks and 
boards, $11,298. 


IMPORTS FROM JAPAN. 

Rice, $24,450; China and porcelain, $9,911; fancy goods, $4,448 ; 
oranges and lemons, $4,398; silk and manufactures of, $92,635; tea, 
$1,224,496. 

EXPORTS TO SPAIN. 


1072. Spruce and other deals, $46,124 ; deal ends, $4,641 ; planks and 
boards, $2,612. 


IMPORTS FROM SPAIN. 

Raisins, $198,319; and other dried fruits, $37,796; wines, except 

sparkling, $113,979. 
EXPORTS TO SPANISH POSSESSIONS, OTHER THAN §. W. INDIES. 

1073. Planks and boards, $10,942; joists and scantlings, $1,392; other 

lumber, $6,132. 
IMPORTS FROM SPANISH POSSESSIONS, OTHER THAN S. W. INDIES. 
Sugar, $318,286 ; tobacco, $3,536 ; hemp, undressed, $105,476. 


EXPORTS TO SPANISH WEST INDIES. 
1074. Horses, $2,220; wheat-flour, $3,146; coal, $7,641; fish, $1,034,- 
640 ; potatoes, $86,901 ; planks and boards, $172,673 ; shooks, $5,283. 
IMPORTS FROM SPANISH WEST INDIES. 


Coffee, $6,589 ; sugar, $2,069,368 ; molasses, $134,400 ; tobacco, $268,- 
208. | 
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IMPORTS FROM SWITZERLAND. 


1075. Curtains, $16,924 ; embroideries, $58,199 ; fancy goods, $11,101 ; 
silk and manufactures of, $76,796 ; watches and parts of, $61,953. 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 


1076. Animals, living, $1,443,624; breadstuffs, $1,049,033 ; grain pro- 
ducts, $46,758 ; coal, $3,118,746 ; cottons, $116,026 ; fish, $3,317,687 ; flax, 
hemp and jute, $230,877 ; fruits, $469,500; fur and skins, undressed, 
$524,851; hay, $754,091 ; hides, horns, &c., $291,439 ; lime, $64,385 ; 
copper, $53,605; gold-bearing quartz, dust, &c., $318,258; silver ore, 
$423,707 ; coin and bullion, $1,839,380; iron and steel, metals, &c., and 
manufactures of, $3,963,578; oil-cake, $15,838; provisions, $243,559 ; 
spirits and wines, $145,750 ; stone and manufactures of, $326,981 ; sugar 
and molasses, vegetables, including canned, $301,167; bark for tanning, 
$148,078 ; firewood, $286,808; logs, all kinds, $2,750,270 ; spruce and 
other deals, $442,036; planks and boards, $6,577,440 ; laths, palings and 
pickets, $515,177 ; joists and scantlings, $95,209; staves and headings, 
$592,998 ; shingles, $716,225 ; sleepers and railroad ties, $131,765 ; stave 
bolts, $86,296 ; shooks, box and other, $44,908; wood for wood-pulp, 
$369,010; wood pulp, $368,875 ; household furniture, $68,275 ; other wood 
and manufactures of, $620,809 ; wool, $15,662 ; settler’s effects, $940,709 ; 
coffee, $236,863. . 


IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 


Animals, living, $518,631 ; baking powder, $97,986 ; books, periodicals, 
&e., $692,341 ; Indian corn, $5,547,175 ; oats, $245,510 ; rye, $81,641 ; 
wheat, $3,252,117 ; other grain, $123,447 ; bran and mill feed, $149,224 ; 
corn meal, $247,521; buttons, $88,909 ; carriages, $269,183 ; clocks, clock- 
cases, Wc., $97,343 ; coal, coke, &c., $9,784,922 ; cordage and twine, $190,- 
194; cotton and manufactures of, including cotton wool and waste, $3,739,- 
746 ; drugs, dyes, &c., $1,226,619 ; electric apparatus, $451,968; fancy 
goods, $233,517 ; fish, $359,164 ; flax, &c., and manufactures of, $229,554 ; 
fruits, dried and green, $1,718,379 ; furs and manufactures of, $391,430 ; 
glass and manufactures of, $364,086 ; gutta-percha, &c., and manufactures 
of, $1,185,854 ; hats, caps and bonnets, $395,354 ; hides, raw, $1,664,857 ; 
hops, $93,301; jewellery, $179,270 ; leather and manufactures of, $723,637 ; 
brass and manufactures of, $355,897 ; copper and manufactures of, $197,- 
600 ; gold and silver and manufactures of, $2,460,097 ; iron and steel and 
manufactures of, $5,130,487 ; lead and manufactures of, $121,095; other 
metals, minerals and manufactures of, $565,170 ; musical instruments, $203,- 
023; oils, $1,010,304 ; paints and colours, $156,071; paper and manufac- 
ures of, $649,102 ; provisions, $1,831,867 ; rags, $102,264 ; seeds, $598,858 ; 
settlers’ effects, $2,665,893 ; silk, manufactures of, $329,847 ; stone, manu- 
factures of, $131,673; sugar, all kinds, $1,231,375; tobacco, unmanufac- 
tured, $1,652,448 ; tobacco, manufactured, $408,327 ; watches and watch 
cases, actions and movements, $257,433 ; wood and manufactures of, $2,606,- 


A419: wool, $566,401 ; wool and manufactures of, $181,434. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Early History of Currency.—Dominion Notes.—World’s Monetary System.—Coinage of the 
World.—Monetary System of Canada.—Chartered Banks.—History of Banking 
in Canada.—Business of Banks.—Prices of Bank Stock.—Profits of Banks.— 

, Clearing Houses.—Insolvency in Canada.—Savings Banks.—Govern ment Savings 
Banks.—Building Societies and Loan Companies. 


Part. I. 


1077. All sorts of coin were in the early days used in British North 
America. 

The first step taken in Canada for a revision of currency was in 1795, 
when, to remedy the evils resulting from the coined money in circulation 
being reduced in weight, debased in value and composed of every variety 
of pieces peculiar to all countries trading with this continent, an Act was 
passed which fixed a standard of value founded upon the average intrinsic 
worth of the gold and silver coins of Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, 
France and the United States. 

Subsequently various Acts of the Legislatures established a valuation for 
these pieces, at which they were accepted in market overt. 


1078. Finally, in 1853, the Province of Canada adopted dollars and 
cents, pounds, shillings and pence as the only moneys of account. In 1871, 
the Federal Parliament passed the Act (Chap. 4, Acts of 1871) respecting 
the currency which gave to the provinces of the Dominion a uniform cur- 
rency, the single gold standard adopted being that of the British sovereign 
of the weight and fineness prescribed by the laws of the United Kingdom, 
to pass current at $4.86%. Provision was also made that, until otherwise 
ordered by Her Majesty’s proclamation, the gold eagle of the United States, 
of the fixed weight of 10 pennyweights and 18 grains troy, and of a settled 
standard of fineness, should be legal tender in Canada. The same Act pro- 
vided for a gold coinage for Canada, but special Canadian gold coinage has 
not been minted. 

Silver coin were made legal tender to $10, and minor coin to 25 cents. 

The silver coins in use are 50, 25, 20, 10 and 5 cents. 


1079. In addition to the coin used, the Canadian Government issue Gov- 
ernment notes. These were first issued in the Province of Canada under 
the law of 1866. The authority was limited to $5,000,000 on general 
account, and $3,000,000 to replace notes of banks surrendering their power 
of issue. It was provided that 20 per cent of the notes issued should be 
covered by specie reserve and the remainder by Government debentures. 


1080. On the formation of the Dominion, the permitted issue by Act 
of 1868 was enlarged to $20,000,000, any amount in excess of $5,000,000 
to be covered by 25 per cent in specie, or in specie and Canadian securities 
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guaranteed by the Imperial Government, and for the remainder in unguar- 
anteed bonds issued by authority of Parliament. 

In 1870, the issue was fixed at $9,000,000, with a 20 per cent specie 
reserve, any excess to be fully covered by specie. In 1872, the issues in 
excess of $9,000,000 were required to be covered by specie to the extent 
of 35 per cent. In 1875, 50 per cent specie reserve was required for 
$3,000,000 above and beyond the $9,000,000, any excess over $12,000,000 
to be fully covered. ; 

Tn 1880, the law authorized the issue of $20,000,000, to be covered by, at 
least, 15 per cent of gold, 10 per cent addition in gold or Dominion securi- 
ties guaranteed by Great Britain, and the remainder in unguaranteed 
Dominion bonds, any excess above $20,000,000 to be covered fully with 
gold. 

In 1895, an Act provided that the issue may exceed $20,000,000, pro- 
vided that in addition to any amount required to be held in gold under 
previous Acts, a further amount in gold equal to the excess of issued notes 
over 20 million shall be held. 


1081. These notes are full legal tender, redeemable in specie on demand, 
and are of the following denominations: 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $50, $100, 
$500 and $1,000; occasionally old issues called provincial notes of $5, $10, 
and $20 are met. 

$13,000,000 of the Dominion note circulation are in notes of $500 and 
$1,000, and are principally held by the chartered banks as part of their cash 
reserves, because by the Banking Act 40 per cent of the reserve cash must 
be in Dominion notes; these are chiefly used in the settlements between 
banks. 

On the 31st December, 1894, there were held in connection with the 
Dominion notes : 


SPeCIO cme ty Pa. nts Meee Bios ul thee Rakihe pk SA pe $ 9,470,919 
Guaranteed sterling debentures ...... 2... cece cece nee ness 1,946,667 
in Pu araneeen lOO e TOTES, «so hs... shuns eee Lae Beant tis 17,250,000 


$28, 667,586 


This was in excess of the amount required to be held of $4,865,125 in specie 
and guaranteed debentures, and of $1,318,618 in unguaranteed debentures. 
Compared with 3lst December, 1894, these figures show an increase ‘of 
$1,627,638 in specie, and of $2,250,000 in unguaranteed debentures ; guar- 
anteed debentures remaining the same. 

If at any time Dominion notes should be issued in excess of the amount 
authorized, gold for their redemption is required to be held to the full 
amount of the excess. Officers to superintend the distribution of specie and 
Dominion notes to the several banks are: Ist, the Comptroller of Currency 
at Ottawa, and, 2nd, the Assistant Receiver-General, appointed in the 
following cities: Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, St. John, N.B., Victoria, 
B.C., Charlottetown and Winnipeg. 
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1082. An analysis of the circulation of Dominion notes of the various 
denominations shows the following results :— 


Total average monthly circulation : 


19845 Sey Ath eee 308 LRTI Re Bete a BS arent $16,484,385 
18000 ce ue Rel le ke cer ce SAY SOS RNA RIE LG ES 15,501,360 
TOOL te ee aes ron SN VIAN ty Shih auy Mee i 16,374,460 
1802S Ul RSE Ey GRAN ean Manny orks even eh IND 17,407,440 
18030 52a ee Sr an AMO ys, t RLS 18,966,100 
Ey Rn, MER Oy Wh ee ve Seekrmiagines 1h) SNM a te 20,749,200 


H Retox: Sania, <nieh a Pninine en DTA NITS 9 bing, aN OMe ce Dad Me ie ae Oat so eae DT OL OUE SOOO 
TBOO Sve Shee YEG eRe MERE RA DETAR park Im API SO eg DUR oh > ES ~. 8,211,000 
LROT A, treed AN soe eked og Pee Oat eas ee eae st -... 9,050,000 
PEC yey © CU Ree a PPM iene Seu et coma AO 9,895,000 
[eos uae ne UN Set ae RS ee ES iin cee ee 11,280,125 
TOO MeL ey See MVEA Seen 0 a clr 13,297,160 
Average monthly circulation of $50 and $100 notes : 
Teeter he sme. by. Aare a PE RRR: « ec cley $ 760,353 
TOU eet ieee WOT IR Ee Ri yo Sees 350,000 
TSO Lye ne ted aeons Lhe ama eee ices te | A 280,860 
LOU eee eet se PE Aa EO EOE. Ss 4 ee eee Beal 299, 988 
1803 oe eee ek COE L OA UY AMIE SP 250,820 
1804° vse Re Eee He Sat hele are MD. NGS 227,070 
Average monthly circulation of $4, $5, $10 and $20 notes : 
1ssiae. Aa gore CD OU YB nah nN 1k Onaae lms ea 8 8 518,409 
T0000 Shel ee ae RN OO ne > NI 434,760 
1801 ey OT ae NS ee em 449,644 
G02 Gas oem «di sh am is a aes LEE S| 473,290 
CUCL Carry ren Tye Yc. ae 451,061 
18042, h.) oe Uae cai sai ck uaa ae mee RS 403,334 


i stot SANE ee te th ae ee RE Da une er ee Ms AY RL ce AS on BUN % 5,454,760 
TROD NS iene ean Cua aiuto oe eile anata Me, ek aa 6,331,600 
Neti D Rien nee Co ROU MC AL ates Soe RUMMY eels Ole a eg NE et 6,412,825 
TRO ee ete ibe ote sp a ciple oer ee tata dl, 5 cue eR 6,451,283 
TSES. cree eta Sata alee oe, ae ea ON 6,788,000 
TECy ba tet AR aed eA RUA, EER Se eG SR 6,615,048 
Average monthly circulation of fractionals : 
[884i horas <The he: Se ee 8 183,030 
Ear: +. UME Ree TARIOR: | Sie 174,000 
1901... as eae PE ee Ah ek x! 181,130 
1893 te ee eae 2h ad Ae 187,880 
Teta Od AMMA CREAN: Ree 196,000 
18943. ik RPT 3 ke eis eR 206,550 


The proportion of the $500 and $1,000 issued to the total issue of Do- 
minion notes, in 1884, was: 


Issue of Dominion $500 & $1,000, 1884..:.. ............ 57°8 per cent 

Issue of $2 & $1 notes, 1884..... ..... CREM Pee 2 SO ee OO 

Issue of all other notes, 1884..... Pie eae ae Pert 6s 2 9°0 do 
For 1894 the issue was : 

Issue of Dominion notes $500 & $1,000........... ..... ... 63°1 per cent 

Tesue OF PL GG):o ROBES) co) doll en cree eee eee eee are 31°95. do 

Issue of all other notes......... SSC eo cin meee aie am 50. ade 
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1083. The result of the analysis is to show that in the period 1884-94 
the issue of Dominion notes increased 26:2 per cent, that the issue of notes 
of $500 and $100 increased from 57:8 to 63-1 per cent, and that notes of 
all other denominations decreased relatively to the total issue. Notes 
of $1 and $2 show an absolute increase of $1,160,288, or 21:5 per cent. 
Practically, therefore, the increase relatively to the whole issue has been 
confined to those denominations of notes which are held by the chartered 
banks. 


1084. Canada belongs in the class of countries whose internal and inter- 
national prices are governed by gold, paper currency being at par. 

The following statement of the world’s present monetary systems is 
taken from the Hconomist, some corrections having been made in this 
office. 


THE WORLD’S PRESENT MONETARY AND CURRENCY SYSTEMS—1894. 


A attached denotes that the standard substance is unfettered and un- 
favoured. B, that both gold and silver are unlimited legal tender. C, that 
there is a coinage charge. Since 1873 no country in the European world 
which aspires to local dual standard has had its mints open to the unlim- 
ited coinage of silver. 


Countries where internal and international prices are governed by gold, 
paper currency being at par. 


Australasia, C ; British Isles, A ; British West Indies, A ; British Guiana, 
A; British South Africa, A; British Basutoland, A ; Bechuanaland, A ; 
Bermuda, A; Belgium, B. C.; Bulgaria, A; Canada, A; Cape of Good 
Hope ; Channel Islands, A; Denmark, A; Egypt, France, B. C.; Fin- 
land, B; Falkland Isles, A; Germany, C; Gambia, A; Haiti, B; Isle of 
Man, A; Liberia, A; Lagos, A; Natal, A; Netherlands, C ; Newfound- 
land, A ; Niger Coast, protectionate, A ; Royal Niger Co., A; Romania, C ; 
Scandinavia, C ; Switzerland, B. C; Turkey, C; United States, B; Uru- 
guay, A; Venezuela, B. C,; Zululand, A; Sweden and Norway have gold 
as their standard of value. 


Countries where international prices are governed by silver. 


Borneo, A; British Honduras, A; China, A ; Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Hong Kong, A; Japan, C; Mexico, C ; Madagascar, A ; Philippines, Per- 
sia, C; Siam, C; Singapore, &c., A; the Islands of the Pacific, A. 


Countries where currency consists of silver-cum-counter-charge, 4. @., premium 
on silver by government enactment. 


Andaman Islands, British India, Burmah, Ceylon, Imperial British East 
Africa Co.’s (limited) Territories, Java and Dutch East Indies, Mauritius, 
Imperial German East Africa and Portuguese possessions in India. 
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Countries where currency consists of incontrovertible paper. 


(G stands for gold, S for silver.) 

Argentine, G. B. C; Austria-Hungary, G. C.; Bolivia, 8. C.; Brazil, G. 
C..5 Chily* G. BiG); Cuba, G: Bes Colombia, 8: C7; Costa Bieiane Cr, 
Ecuador, 8. C.; Greece, B. C. ; Guatemala, 8. C. ; Honduras, 8. C.; Italy, 
B. C.; Nicaragua, 8. C.; Peru, 8. C.; Paraguay, G. C.; Portugal; G. C.; 
Roumania, G. C.; Russia, G. C. ; Servia, G. ; Spain, B. C. ; Salvador, 8. C. 


1085. The Monetary Stock of the world is given by Muhleman as under : 


— 


ERTOPE hee cs ens rails ane ee _ .  |$6,024,300,000 |Composed of— 
Gold ae ee $3,048, 000,000 
Full tender silver. ...| 1,160,000,000 
é Subsidiary silver... 501,500,000 
Uncovered paper... .| 1,314,800,000 
PA Sioa ae Cilia. ce tere ee ..... | 2,770,500,000 |Composed of— 
FOldS Ce edie Fike 691,000,000 
Pall silver ian. etaae 1,800,000,000 
Subsidiary silver... 153,000,000 
Uncovered paper....| 126,500,000 
Oceanica...... Te MOMN ELE ey Po Ne 229,100,000 |Composed of—- 
(CLS BUSI ES alte 127,000,000 
OY SEVER ss ee 44,000,000 
Subsidiary silver... 53,000,000 
Uncovered paper.... 5, 100,000 
RTP ICA nie Meese ics A Vike, cae Cree arti 232,000,000 |Composed of— 
CROUCH: ed ic ste). s oe 178,100,000 
DP aU SPver 0)! oy ieatea’e 20, 900,000 
Subsidiary silver.... 22,300,000 
Uncovered paper.... 11,500,000 
North yA merion 424 228) .8 ieee k os 1,725,600,000 |Composed of — 
: Path ty By eee 666,900,000 
Full silver 72: 0” 247 605,500, 000 
Subsidiary silver ... 96,700, 000 
Uncovered paper....| 356,500,000 
South America...... ee 711,400,000 ;Composed of— 
Goldy et tee 34,100,000 
Hallsiiverys Aco 10,200,000 
Subsidiary silver.... 26,400,000 
Uncovered paper....| 640,700,000 


In this statement Canada is given :—(00,000 omitted). 


MILLIONS. MILLIONS. 
(OL iad Cirle Ps tae ee en Se $14.0 -Bank nobesue mcs: 2c 8 a reas Naser epousO 
MUbsidiarysUvers Le peck teen: uae 5,00 >-Governmmentnotes:....... seat ae 18,5 
Total species 2c. o oma ay. 5, ae 19 Ov otal panierens Ge. \cs3 .:. eck eee 48,5 
Specie reserves wi 2 ce wees Cle palnen ek2, 0) cmt HLLCOUPVOISUOGK 2. oes ak) > 1c Umea Ream CILIA 
Uncovered ‘paperass 28th... 940 36, 0} LIOR Cay cee bre tlh ak eee ae ier ekENO 


In France more than 50 francs in silver or more than 5 francs in bronze 
in one payment can be refused. 5 franc pieces of silver are unlimited 
legal tender. 


* The following despatch from the Chilian Minister explains the position of Chili and 
modifies the text. Santiago, June 3rd, 1895: ‘‘Itis very gratifying to me to inform you 
that, after 17 years of the regime of paper money, Chili has returned with satisfaction and 
confidence to the gold standard. The law is in force.” 
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1086. The following table gives the Coinage of the world :— 
COINAGE OF THE WORLD, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 
1891. 1892. 1898. 

COUNTRIES. ce SSS SSS | Se |e ee Se 

Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silver. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

United Statess.. 2.5)... 29,222,005| 27,518,857| 34,787,223) 12,641,078) 56,997,020} 8,802,797 
Mexicomerteng eas, onset 280,565} 24,493,071 275,203] 26,782,721 493,167) 28,005,396 
Great Britain. .5.. «4+: 32,720,633] 5,141,594} 67,682,503) 3,790,673) 45,094,210) 5,296,728 
Asis bralaaiann sn f0 sels 26,389,044)), 04. os SO RGd oO alate hike 26 39 059. Shin ell ple 
A Bate bY: heen, 0 oe eee ADT ALE 32.67 R498) 5e/0. LS DOO AE oie wreletarel ede 39,544,591 
Frances. ...... SOOZA BOI Ley oS Ci s22 5 Me tral ih 9 So), OOO eh Meme. 
(ERT ARYY es cen-)a hs 2% 14,086,800) 1,139,252] 8,863,874] 1,237,864) 26,280,188, 2,093,713 
Russtaleeta as. s35% 2,110,981} 2,690,902 555,909! 2,920,484) 2,315,493) 2,499,874 
Austria-Hungary....... 2,885,561] 3,356,394) 14,038,714) 5,315,069; 55,932,881) 18,073,120 
Ebel ye amenity att scr ah: va TEZG, OS Wreeea teins: 2s 130,105 22,997 LOSPOBGWE een eh 
§S om Uie MeO Payers 5c es | yeied see lars 12,242,000) 9,381,062) 8,917,860)... 0. ..1) 3,290,591 
JAPAN eemeE Te. too es: 1,083,725} 8,523,904] 1,319,525] 12,307,062! 1,306,070; 12,300,705 
Portuvoleeern ck sa: 58 NGO DOO eT 271, 040N Se an SHOT OSOAOW ce ieee k 1,412,640 
Netherlands............/.. Diiden elie: 267, 000 245| 1,567,800|.... .... 562,800 
IN OPW ee re nd vise Ul orale ae eine PSL OOD LEDS eee 120, 600i. 3: 134,000 
Wiedemeier, co he eo werd o's e000 mera ae ne Vie PMLyC sag eenmeriee ye 26,171 
Detar cere he tacts, oI Rail ares. POLITY GER, ees DAZ 20TH eeu es Retr Air vag 
SSWLEZEREAIMG 5c) 02 achoe ie tes 386,000 144,750 350, 00Uie mas ten BOOLOOOE Miss untn 
"Durer ero et aes 3,342,000 432,400 140,672 883,464 736,989 874,628 
Bigy Pum tra tht x slo) winghe he araich eo oh S22, 408(e 7 oe tas 649,555 622,818 527,114 
TEA es is eres dee ced adie Ie) gee Fug. Beas GIW! Laer aN (Se Ae ite 136,320 255,600 
Hone one) eo 12500, 0000. ee 1,100,000]... -.. | 1,500,000 
CEitiacser asec vain y ate LST DESAI 3, ee, < coeee 35000, COO} Mya ra fob 4,249,960 
Wesco TEP TVIR ty ie 2s Ane RES Ree otra eal oS [Se mR Ne OT GOO in cals alee! Daas OG 
Tue ee een 9,663,400]  675,500| 3,231,905)  471,131| 134,004) 347 
Canaan ee Mower ne eb ee ZOO OOO ar! paki 29S, OOO NEY Ae 160,000 
Costatinica meta gee Wis fence ol duey supe pane ASS OOUHE a 9.) Pe. 155,000 
Brag ee ees 3 126,279 AOD GAN es yank, IE S| bOI el OL a 
BOLING apres Cina ec L684. 500) Asani ae PAS; OPO aa ee peak 1,569, 229 
Periyar eS eae ob Ge DOO FOG te re CRM oe ON OA SE Oe a aiiky, i Gh LR 
COlGini Diam te feo lide vas ck Dolton, . alee s De TOLnL al ate a tae hoes 34,530 
BCU3C OF ge ex ond Sa ee RNG ie Bel vl ee |e ee data GODOGK a. ct biah, we ee 
Vener ela anne Soe aa ee ret aie ts Uline tape ena? Aare eh. ut A ee re 193,000 
CL ereeennrree e Deon se se cea emer gee hut SS Uk Sa as 481,405 
LB Ryle i a sins ly ccaatich Or kek Eee od CPE | RN OME IR ee 2h Re) Oe Ay a 1,000,110 
Griatemalawey an oes RRs ee eee ILE, Aicccds tates (ONE Re Eee RI pears. «cb ar avattene sabes 100,000 
British’ West Indies... .|. <0. 0.2... Do OOOi ramen eee Be 82% ee iy ek 
German East Africa....; . Ak a 81,125 ihe. BOSSOL 4 iss eae 45,348 
South African Republic, Ty OOO rai des oN 5et Ss 24,697 AO UD etc See ema lemee ea aes 
Straits'*Settlement;.....)....052. 6: SOO MOOT Es eas OMe tete Sieh fe 150 cus. | ood ash eee wee 194,000 
MiGnaicam aya doe SSO SOOO LE Ao ORIEN A eae teen Rime uae eh) Fe RRR ret SE 
Vio reecrmes seul he hod ak, trae ZAO OO) Br Eee: BOS sOUG) «tc ramemie 557,750 
SAB tA OUI POs he hae a esd Pl 3k LSS, OOO) a aew mee nue S, ND RMR ant an stccers (si 
Hritrea (Italian Colony)}.......... TSO USD: Copa meets cs 8) .t5..\'o A eae ER Ws ia. 

Sane et MRP fore he Reo Vaile Seca’ odin eas bcthar as Cd ces SE EN 2, O09 LOS! eee ere wien Geo 
CET? Bah i SARE tal ee al) Ua ene een RRR SMU 230,500. 1 eae 473,700 
RZD AT UE oir) Siete 0s lichens way ies TOM UPR ott PN aR a RR ies oi 7 0 okt ge Rea nC 
SIMO ett iar oe MLAS et Widen Mle! st P50, dire) || eee ee areas O: GS 12501), eee ee apes (ees 
eens ar Ate AN Era PRES ES ia-cid ks Shee erecetalg oe lt SRSA a tp Ae 25,000 
DOS AN DAP de pee 8 Ss 119,534,122/138, 294, 367 |172, 473,124 155,517, 347/232, 485,668 /1385,389,753 
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1087. The monetary system of Canada has attracted much attention 
during the past year or two among students of economic questions in the 
United States. The New York Commercial Advertiser, congratulating 
Canada upon “successfully placing upon the London market a large 3 per 
cent loan at 3:076 per cent interest,” says, ‘“‘The United States have never 
placed a loan, all things considered, upon as favourable terms,” and accounts 
for the success of Canada thus: 

‘Ist. Because the Canadian Government followed the action of Great. 
Britain in adopting a single standard of exchange or measure of value. 

‘2nd. Because the leaders of neither political party in Canada have 
ever pandered to the populistic demand for the free coinage of silver. 

‘3rd. Because the leaders of both political parties have steadfastly 
opposed the issue and circulation of coin or paper currency of doubtful 
value. 

‘*4th. Because the bank currency of Canada is payable in gold coin on 
demand. 

‘‘5th. Because the monetary system of Canada has never been made a 
political issue. 


money, irrespective of their a affiliations.” 


CHARTERED BANKS. 
Part II. 


1088. In 1817 the first bank was established—the Bank of Montreal, in 
Montreal, followed the next year by the Bank of Quebec, in Quebec. These 
banks were not granted a charter till 1821. 

The first charter is not remarkably different from those of the present. 
day. The three special functions of banking were performed from the first 
establishment, viz., receiving deposits, issuing notes and discounting bills. 
There was one peculiar clause in the Bank of Montreal’s original charter. 
It was that officers of the bank guilty of secreting, embezzling or running 
away with bill, bond, obligation, money or effects, should, on conviction, be 
deemed guilty of felony, the penalty attached being death as a felon with- 
out benefit of a clergy. 

Between 1821 and 1836 many banks were established. Among them 
was the Bank of British North America, organized by Scotch and English 
merchants, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 

In 1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of 
notes of less sum than $5 in circulation at one time should not exceed one- 
fifth of the paid up capital ; that no notes under the value of $1 should be 
issued, and that all issues of less than $5 might be limited or altogether 
suppressed by the legislature. 

About 1835 the Government provided for the establishment of private, 
or, as they were called, licensed banks. These were authorized to issue 
notes, under certain limitations, upon depositing with the Government pro- 
vincial debentures tu the amount of the contemplated issue. 

A bank fever seized the province in 1836, and in 1837 applications were 
made for licenses for nine banks in Upper Canada. 
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On May 18th, 1837, the Lower Canadian banks suspended specie pay- 
ment owing to the demand for specie in the United States, in which country 
the banks had generally suspended on the 12th May. The suspension of 
the Lower Canadian banks continued till Ist June, 1838, during which 
period the banks paid out specie. 

The legislature of Upper Canada met in extraordinary session on June 
19th, 1837, to devise measures by authority of which the banks of Upper 
Canada might suspend specie payment, the law in their case making repu- 
diation of notes to result in suspension of charter. Sir Francis Bond 
Head, the then Lieut.-Governor, opposed the motion, but the Bill became 
law and one or two banks availed themselves of the Act. The Bank of 
Upper Canada desired to suspend, Sir Francis opposed and summarily closed 
the discussion by refusing to allow the suspension. ‘lhe bank continued to 
redeem till 5th March, 1838, when it was compelled to suspend. Resump- 
tion took place on Ist November, 1839. 

This was the first and only time the banks of the Province of Canada 
suspended specie payment, one of the causes of the suspension being the 
purchasing of their notes by the banks of the United States at a premium, 
the notes being then sent to the province and gold demanded to be with- 
drawn from the country. 

During the rebellion of 1837 the Lower Canadian banks placed their 
specie in the Citadel in Quebec for safe keeping, and a law was passed re- 
lieving them from loss of charter for repudiation of their notes which con- 
tinued to be legal tender. 

With two exceptions all the banks, prior to 1841, had the limited liability 
clause. . In 1841, in the first session of the legislature after the Union, the 
Committee on Banking reported 13 resolutions on which to found a uniform 
system of banking. The double liability clause was then generally intro- 
duced. 

The Banking Act of 1841 imposed a tax of one per cent upon the bank- 
ing circulation. 

In 1846 Right Honourable W. Gladstone wrote a letter to Earl Cath- 
cart, then Governor General, containing 20 regulations, compliance with 
which Her Majesty’s Government considered necessary to the security of 
the communities in which banks may be established, and more especially to 
the poorer classes of such communities. 

In 1850 a new Act was passed prohibiting any banks other than those 
incorporated by Act of Parliament or by Royal Charter from issuing notes. 
The tax on bank circulation was abolished, and instead thereof a deposit 
with the Government of provincial debentures to the extent of $100,000 
was required. According to a plan fixed by the legislature bank statis- 
tics, to be monthly forwarded to the Government, were required in that 
year. In the Banking Act of 1871 it was provided that banks should not 
issue notes of aless denomination than $4, and that they should hold as far 
as practicable, one-half their cash resérve in Dominion notes, and never less 
than one-third. Busines could not be engaged in until $500,000 of stock 
had been subscribed, $100,000 paid up in cash, and a certificate to that 
effect procured from the Government Treasury Board. The amount of notes 
in circulation was not to exceed the amount of unimpaired capital. No divi- 
dend was to be paid that impaired paid-up capital, and no division of profits 
greater than 8 per cent per annum could be paid, unless, after paying the 
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same, the bank had a reserve fund equal to one-fifth of its paid-up capital. 
In the Act of 1881 it was provided that banks could not issue notes of less 
than $5, and that all notes of less than $5 then outstanding should be called 
in and cancelled as soon as practicable. It was also provided that the notes 
of the banks should be a first lien upon the assets. The minimum of re- 
serves to be held in Dominion notes was 40 per cent. The unauthorized 
use of the title of ‘‘ bank, banking company, &c.,” without the addition of 
“not incorporated,” was madea misdemeanour. The exchange of warehouse 
receipts for bills of lading, and vice versa, was permitted, in order to facili- 
tate the marketing of the goods. 


1089. The number of chartered banks in the Dominion on 30th June, 


1894, was 38. The development of banking business in Canada is seen 
fron: the following statement :— 
Capital a yA 
Yuar Paid up | Cireula- | HORSE iscounts 
: per head | tion So . sa ~ | Liabilities. ! Assets. 
of ere per head. ie wat head 
10n. 

ples Wage ewe EO Aaa iat ae gs] Sa 
Od Edt he apt hing Bal $10°30 $5.75 $15°40 $23 33 $2207 $34 ° 46 
i ote p EQUA er tne ney 13°76 6°60 21°81 27° 04 29°40 46°38 
BOOT Site aie Lae 12°56 6°54 30°70 35°40 38°75 55°72 


In addition to the capital paid up in 1891, the reserve or rest fund of 
the banks in that year amounted to $4.72 per head of the population. 


1090. The first chartered bank to suspend business since Confederation 
(1867) was the Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. The Bank of Acadia 
(Liverpool, N.S.) suspended in 1873 ; the Metropolitan Bank of Montreal 
in 1877; the Mechanics’ Bank of Montreal, the Consolidated Bank of 
Montreal, the Bank of Liverpool, N.S., and the Stadacona Bank of Quebec, 
in 1879 ; the Exchange Bank of Canada in 1883; the Maritime Bank of 
St. John, N.B., the Pict.u Bank, the Bank of London, Ont., and the Cen- 
tral Bank of Canada retired from business in 1887, and the Federal Bank 
in 1888; the Commercial Bank of Manitoba closed its doors in 1893. In 
all 14 banks have suspended, representing assets of over $22,000,000 and 
liabilities of over $15,000,000. Of the suspended banks 11 have redeemed 
their notes in full, one paid 574 per cent, and two are not yet reported. 
Eight paid their deposits in full ; one (the Mechanics’) paid 574 per cent, 
one (the Exchange) paid 64 per cent, exclusive of final dividend, and one 
paid 862 per cent. 

The Commercial Bank of Manitoba closed its doors during the first week 
of July, 1893. The notes of the bank in circulation increased 30 per cent 
over the amount given in the last previous bank statement, This increase 
was caused by depositors withdrawing their deposits and taking notes of 
the bank in payment. They did this because, under the Banking Act, 
claims are to be met in the following order: Ist. Redemption of notes in 


& 
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circulation ; 2nd. Claims of Dominion Government ; 3rd. Claims of Pro- 
vincial Government ; 4th. Depositors ; 5th. Shareholders. By July, 1895, 
this Bank had paid off 50 per cent of its liabilities. The Banque du Peuple 
suspended July 15th, 1895. 


1091. The chartered and incorporated: banks of the Dominion are gov- 
erned by the Banking Act, 53 Vic., Chap. 31, the principal provisions of 
which are :— © 

1. The capital stock of any bank hereafter MOMs s shall be not less 
than $500,000, in shares of $100 each. 

2. Five funded thousand dollars must be subscribed and $250,000 paid 
to the Minister of Finance, who is also Receiver-General, and a certificate 
of permission obtained from the Treasury Board* before business can be 
commenced. 

8. Bank directors must hold capital stock as follows:—On a paid-up 
capital stock of $1,000,000 or less, stock on which $3,000 has been paid 
up ; on a paid-up capital stock of over $1,000,000 and not over $3,000,000, 
stock on which $4,000 has been paid up ; and on a paid-up capital of over 
$3,000,000, stock on which $5,000 has been paid. A majority of the 
directors must be British subjects. 

4. The capital stock may be increased or reduced by the shareholders, 
subject to the approval of the Treasury Board.* 

5. No dividends or bonus exceeding eight per cent per annum shall be 
“paid by any bank, unless, after deducting all bad and doubtful debts, it has 
a reserve fund equal to at least 30 per cent of its paid-up capital. 

6. Every bank shall, subject to a penalty of $500 for each violation, hold 
not less than 40 per cent of its cash reserve in Dominion notes. 

7. The amount of notes of any bank in circulation at any time shall not 
exceed the amount of its unimpaired capital, subject to penalties varying 
with the amount of such excess. 

&. The payment of notes issued by any bank or circulation shall be the first 
charge on its assets In case of insolvency, any amount due to the Dominion 
Government shall be the second charge, and any amount due to any Pro- 
vincial Government shall be the third charge. 

9. Every bank shall pay to the Minister of Finance a sum equal to 5 per 
cent on the average amount of its notes in circulations, such sum to be an- 
nually adjusted according to the average amount of circulation during the 
preceding twelve months. Such amounts are to form a fund called ‘ The 
Bank Circulation Redemption Fund,” to be used when necessary, on the 
suspension of any bank, for the payment of the notes issued and in circu- 
lation, and interest. All notes in circulation shall bear interest at 6 per 
cent per annum from the day of suspension until redeemed. Payments 
from the fund are to be without regard to the amount contributed. 

10. All notes issued for circulation shall be payable at par throughout 
Canada. t+ 


—— 


* The Treasury Board consists of the Minister of Finance and any five Ministers ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Governor-General-in-Council, with the Deputy Minister of 
Finance as secretary. 

+ Previous to this provision a discount was charged in Ontario and Quebec on notes of 
banks of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, in 
which latter province the banks charged discounts on the notes of all eastern banks. 
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11. Any bank, when making payment, is compelled, if requested, to pay 
the same, or part thereof, not exceeding one hundred dollars, in Dominion 
notes for $1, $2 or $4 each. 

12. Penalties are provided for placing anything in the shape of an 
advertisement on a note, and for issuing advertisements in the form of notes. 

13. No bank may lend money on its own shares or on those of any other 
bank, or upon mortgage of real estate, or on the security of any goods, 
wares or merchandise, except as collateral security. 

i4. Except as required for its own use, no bank shall hold any real estate 
for a longer period than seven years. 

15. Any rate of interest may be charged and allowed, but not more than 
7 per cent can be recoverable. 

16. Monthly returns signed by the chief accountant, the acting president 
and the manager, shall be made to the Minister of Finance within the first 
fifteen days of each month, subject to a penalty of $50 for each day’s delay, 
such returns to be made in the form provided in the Act. Special returns 
may be required by the Government at any time. All Government cheques 
are payable at par. 

17. No person may use the title of “‘ bank,” “banking company,” ‘“ bank- 
ing house,” “ banking association ” or “ banking institution,” unless author- 
ized by this or some other Act of Parliament. 


1092. The changes in the general features of the Banking Act, consequent 
upon its revision by Parliament in the session of 1890, are intended to 
operate to the advantage of the public in two directions: (a) by securing 
to the holders, at all times and in all parts of the Dominion, the face value 
of all notes of all banks of Canada, whether solvent or insolvent; (6) by 
securing solidity in our banking institutions by compelling associations 
seeking bank charters to have, before they can obtain a charter, a capital 
of at least $250,000 paid up and deposited with the Government. In the 
case of solvent banks, a uniform face value is secured through mutual 
agreement. In the case of insolvent banks, the notes are to be redeemed by 
means of a fund called the “ Bank Circulation Redemption Fund,” obtained 
by the deposit (drawing 3 per cent interest) of 5 per cent of the average 
bank note circulation with the Government. From this the insolvent banks 
pay their notes with 6 per cent interest until notice of liquidation is 
published. 

The amount held in trust by the Dominion Government for the Bank 
Circulation Redemption Fund on the 30th June, 1893, was $1,814,572, and 
on 30th June, 1894, it was $1,871,408, an increase in the twelve months of 
$56,836. No payments were made from this fund during the year. 


1093. Of the thirty-eight banks making returns to the Government on 
Ist January, 1894, ten had headquarters in Ontario, fourteen in Quebec, 
eight in Nova Scotia, three in New Brunswick, two in Prince Edward 
Island, and one in British Columbia. 


1094. The feature of banking in Canada is the branches. Mr. Walker, 
General Manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in a brochure on the 
Canadian system of banking, remarks: ‘Ina country where the money 
accumulated each year by the people’s savings does not exceed the money 
required for new business ventures, it is plain that the system of banking 
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which most completely gathers up these savings and places them at the 
disposal of the borrowers is the best. It is to be remembered that this 
involves the savings of one slow-going community being applied to another 
community where the enterprise is out of proportion to the money at 
command in that locality. Now, in Canada, with its great banks with 
thirty and forty branches, we see the deposits of the saving classes applied 
directly to the country’s new enterprises in a manner nearly perfect. The 
Bank of Montreal borrows money from depositors at Halifax and many 
points in the Maritime Provinces, where the savings largely exceed the new 
enterprises, and it lends money in Vancouver or in the North-west, where 
the new enterprises far exceed the people’s savings. In what other country 
is such a splendid development of banking to be seen as that involved 
in transferring the idle money of the Atlantic towns and cities to the new 
centres of enterprise on the Pacific? My own bank,* in the same manner, 
gathers deposits in the quiet, unenterprising parts of Ontario and lends 
the money in the enterprising localities, the whole result being that 
thirty-eight business centres, in no case having an exact equilibrium of 
deposits and loans, are able to balance the excess or deficiency of capital, 
economizing every dollar, the depositor obtaining a large rate of interest and 
the borrower obtaining money at a lower rate than borrowers in any of the 
other colonies of Great Britain, and at a lower rate than the United States, 
except in the very great cities in the east. So perfectly is this distribution 
of capital made that as between the hizhest class borrowers in Montreal or 
Toronto and the ordinary merchant in the North-west the difference in 
interest paid is not more than 2 per cent.” 

The New York Dazy Commercial Bulletin, referring to the Canadian 
banking system, says: ‘‘ We know of no system that more closely conforms 
to the best and broadest economic ideals of banking ; none better calculated 
to afford the largest possible public accommodation ; none better adapted 
to insure a safe utilization of the surplus balances of the people, and none 
better qualified to supply the daily fluctuating wants of trade with a safe 
and convenient circulating medium.” Breckenridge, in The Canadian 
Banking System—a compilation of material connected with the Banks of 
Canada not without a certain value—repeats the resumé of the advantages 
of the Canadian banking system, and says these are: Ist, the collection 
and distribution of loanable capital from and to different parts of the 
country, accomplished at the minimum of expense and with the maximum 
of thoroughness; 2nd, the ample facilities afforded to small towns, isolated 
borrowers and the country generally ; 3rd, the certainty of regular profits 
through the risks of investment being widely distributed and varied; 4th, 
the greater opportunities for expanding the note circulation, and 5th, the 
centralization of bank management insuring more impartial administration 
of the lending powers of the banks. 


* Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 
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1095. The following table gives the yearly average paid-up capital, assets, 
liabilities and other particulars of the various banks in operation in each 
year since Confederation, according to the returns made to the Government, 
as required by the Bank Act. 
monthly returns sent by all the banks to the Government during the year. 
This is thought to be better than the plan previously adopted of taking the 
returns for the month of June in each year :— 


PARTICULARS OF BANKS IN CANADA, 1868-1893. 


These averages are made up from the twelve 
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eee es eee 


Cy ein fe cieyeics 


30,507,447 
30,782, 637 
33,031,249 
37,095,340 
45,190,085 
54,690,561 
60,388,340 
64,452,846 
66,804,398 
65,206,009 
63,682,863 
62,737,276 
60,052,117 
59,534,977 
59,799,644 
61,390,118 
61,579,021 
61,711,566 
61,662,093 
60,860,561 
60,345,035 
60,229, 752 
59,974,902 
60,700,697 
61,626,311 
62,009,346 
62,063,371 


Notes in 
Circulation. 


$ 


9,350,646 
9,539,511 
15,149,031 
20,914,637 
25,296, 454 
27,165,878 
27,904,963 
23, 035,639 
21,245, 935 
20,704,338 
20,475,586 
19,486, 103 
22,529. 623 
98,516, 692 
33,582,080 
33,283, 302 
30,449,410 
30,720,762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32,205,259 
32,207,144 
32,834,511 
33,061,042 
33,788,679 
33,811,925 
31,166,003 


*Total on 
Deposits. 


5 


33,653,594 
40,028,090 
48,763, 205 
56,287,391 
61,481,452 
65,426,042 
77,113,754 
74,642, 446 
72,852, 686 
74,166,287 
70,856, 253 
73,151,425 
85,303,814 
94,346, 481 
110,133,124 
107,648, 383 
102,398, 228 
104,014, 660 
111,449,365 
112,656,985 
125,136,473 
134,650,732 
135,548,704 
148, 396,968 
166,668,471 
174,776,722 
181,743,890 


Total 
of Discounts 


to 
the People. 


$ 


52,299, 050 
56,433,953 
66,276,961 
84,799,841 

106,744,665 

119,274,317 

131,680,111 

136,029,307 

127,621,577 

125,681,658 

119,682,659 

113,485,108 

102,166,115 

116,953, 497 

140,077,194 

143,944,957 

130,490,053 

126,827,792 

132,833,313 

139,753,755 

141,002,373 

149,958,980 

153,301,335 

171,082,677 

193,455,883 

206,623,042 

904,124,939 


Liabilities. 


$ 


45,144,854 
50,940,226 
65,685,870 
80,250,974 
90,864,688 
98,982,668 
116,412,392 
104,609,356 
99,614,014 
99, 810,73] 
95,538, 831 
96,760, 113 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145,938, 095 
137,493,917 
138,762,695 
146,954,260 
149,704, 402 
163,990,797 
173,029,602 
173,207,587 
187,332,325 
208, 062, 169 
917,195,975 
221,066,724 


*Tncludes the deposits of the Federal and Provincial Governments. 


Assets. 


$ 


79,860,976 

86.283, 693 
103,197,103 
125,273,631 
148, 862,445 
166,056,595 
187,921,031 
186, 255,330 
183,499, 801 
181,019,194 
175,450,274 
173,548,490 
184,276, 190 
200,613,879 
227, 426, 835 
998, 084,650 
219,998, 642 
219,147,080 
228 661,872 
230,393, 072 
943,504, 164 
258,789,803 
254,546,329 
269,307,032 
991,635,251 
302,696,715 
307,520,020 


The capital paid up has remained practically the same for a good many 


years. 
in 6 years and less in 4 years than in 1894. 


The notes in circulation from 1884 to 1894 (11 years) have b2en more 
The total deposits have gone 


on steadily increasing and in 1894 were over 77 per cent more than in 1884. 
The total discounts have, in the same period, increased over 55 per cent. 
Comparing 1894 with 1893 it is seen that notes in circulation and total 
discounts have decreased, and that deposits have increased. 

Paragraph 1108 gives the deposits in the chartered banks, not including 
the deposits of the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
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1096. The following is a comparative statement of the assets and liabili- 
ties of the banks in Canada on the 30th June, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894: 


BANK STATEMENT, 30TH JUNE, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


-~ 


LIABILITIES. 1891. 
$ 
Capital patGatipay 230 yeas) .:4 cou eatdes Lieb 60,742, 366 
CIOs lores racrasws fas case 31,379,886 
Deposits— 
Payablesomsg@emeands. «5 2)..4 ae! ons 59,383,410 
Payable after notice or ona fixed day| 83,249,807 
Made by other banks )..........%.. 2,489,453 
Balances due other banks or agencies 4,774,209 
Balance due Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments... ..  ...... 6,798, 357 
Otherieouities. 6) O08. x ieds es 262,382 
Total iabilities....45:.... 188,337,504 


ASSETS. 


QU AN, 17,408,495 


Specie and Dominion notes 
Deposits with Government for security 
of note circulation 


Cu Pe wie! | celsle: oe © 6,6 a 6 6 @ @' 0\els mie) '6. 


Notes of and cheques on other banks.. 7,270,398 
Due from agencies and other banks...| 20,951,986 
Dominion debentures or stocks....... 2,482,766 
Other government, municipal and 
DULG SeetMbiee mene tN. cae aa 6,605,086 
Loans to Dominion and Provincial 
(SOVEPINMEIES Gaihe ope cer. e gues bar sevelonees 2,672,988 
Call loans on bonds, stocks, &c....... 16,309, 409 
Loans to or deposits made in other 
AK eee ie eee 2s a. Me wate ee VUE LOZ 
Curren roan ates Gil «aha dase, Oa 183, 542, 000 
TS GauONOLe UC eek tars RN eEs axl ho da aens-o 6 2,841, 073 
Mortgages on real estate and real 
estate held by banks...... ...... 1,817,247 
Tair TCM SES yo oe eee oes ee es os 4,303,362 
Otner aasete i006). 5A lou 5 x! dete Reathes : 2,509,151 
Gta asseter toe: vas ek: 269,491,153 


1892. 


$ 
61,512,630 


32,614,699 


65,611,678 
95,331,100 
3,143,967 
5,103,355 


7,070,308 
486,904 


209,362,011 


17,926,410 


998,897 
8,661,927 
21,031,350 
3,053,549 


15,492,428 


2,967,295 
15,550,797 


4,006,102 
192,498,571 
2,185,009 


1,916,278 
4,549,757 
1,215,647 


1893. 


$ 
61,954,314 
33,483,413 


64,975,445 
105,841,988 
2,503,558 
5,215,691 


7,186,841 
460,060 


219,666,996 


18,547,669 


1,761,259 
7,333,408 
18,919,048 
3,191,492 


14,787,248 


1,751,016 
14,880,373 


3,825,210 
208,793, 415 
2,326,010 


1,723,746 
4,877,593 
1,646, 993 


1894. 


62,112,883 


30,254,159 


65,006,011 
109,924,925 
2,352,405 
5,811,714 


7,619,841 
323,652 


221,292,707 


21,455,211 


1,831,979 
6,462,944 
18,965,288 
3,157,413 


19,100,101 


489,722 
14,600,915 


3,377,255 
206,958,912 
9,811,395 


1,551,951 
5,365,188 
1,414,155 


292,054,017 ~ 304,¢ 363,580| 307,542,429 


During these years the proportion of the liabilities to the assets has 


remained practically the same, being about 70 per cent. 


The deposits with 


the Government for the security of the note circulation have steadily 


increased. 


Investments in Dominion debentures or stocks have been 


increased somewhat and investments in other government, municipal and 


public securities have increased from $6,605,086 in 1891 to $19,100,100 


in 1894. 


The cash reserves or quick assets increased in 1894 compared with 1890 
by 25 per cent, and the liabilities increased by 17:5 per cent. 
reserves have, therefore, increased more rapidly than the total liabilities. 


4] 


The cash 
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1097. The amount due to Canadian banks from agencies and banks out- 
side of Canada in the four years, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 (30th June), 


Was. 


a 1891. 1892. 
Amount due by Canadian banks] $ 4,774,209) $ 5,103,355 
Net amount due to Canadian 
banks from agencies in United 
Kingdom and foreign countries LOTTA. 15,927,995 
Total due to Canadian banks... 20,951,986 21,031,350 


1893. 


13,956,944 
18,919,048 


1894. 


$ 4,962,104 $ 5,642,918 


13,094,071 
18,736,989 


It is evident from the reduction in the amount that the banks of Canada 
had taken measures in 1894, as in 1893, to have their assets well in hand. 


1098. Taking specie and Dominion notes held by the banks, the com- 


parison for four years is :— 


1891. 1892. 


DORIC Ger he cin ue tone te $ 6,673,974 $ 6,536,818] $ 6,412,342 
Dominion notes .... ...... 10,734,521 11,389,592 12,135,327 
otaley ence $ 17,408,495) $ 17,926,410} $ 18,547,669, 


Se ee eee Pe 


1893. 


1894. 


$ 7,438,518 


14,016,698 


$ 21,455,211 


1099. The financial condition of the United States during the last six 
months of 1893 caused greater care to be taken by the banks of Canada. 
The result is seen in the strengthening of their holdings, as below :— 


USSG... tae PH aie ec ee 
September. set rec nia ces Se ee Cnn oe ee : 
October 


6; ESP et Os 1s, tol ee ante) fen ise Oto lisignis: «42 | mH Te) Ve" ce! el» euaes ies ie 
see ee eee ve wee 


es eebia is iielie s@ Wee, ie 


eee ee ewe mee et eV aH weer eeves 


pie | ow lee witan eae lege)” Ver) co ‘ole e svreigeh ei) =<Meilete/ eo heelia jeu eliets 
Sie tuntiaie .o) Siste YoSe| opis efal's 


Sart eo «|g “ene steve tole 


DSCeiher Ak 8 Mae eee eee ci eT ae 


March, 1895 ... 


elie, © ‘a. 110 [si eh se Oe ie: ote Net iotielie es  W étiejkeiie ‘e) lets eta) (e 


a 


Specie. 


8018151 


8,058,599 
7,484,284 
6,162,891 


Dominion 


Notes. 


$ 


12,607,562 
12,749,809 
12,898, 359 
13,309,643 
13,041,516 
13,287,292 


15,690,145 
15,836,019 
15,682,340 
15,672,011 
14,790,407 
15,209,730 


15,071,091 
13,644,002 
11,694,584 


Total. 


$ 


19,205,204 
20,456,746 
20,214,651 
20,588,935 
20,630,934 
20,978,623 


23,469,880 
23, 804,974 
23,566,990 
93,517,957 
22,748, 839 
23,297,881 


23,129,690 
21,128,286 
17,857,475 
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1100. During the twelve months intervening between March 31st, 1894, 
and March 31st, 1895, the holdings of specie were increased by $574,315, 
and of Dominion notes by $1,427,089, or together, $2,001,404. 


1101. During the same period the Dominion Government strengthened 
its position, as the following statement shows :— 


—— 1893. 1894. 1895. 
$ $ 
Specie held by the Asst. Receivers General on 31st 

VIG pe ie EEE oY a ela ode se arcane ate 5,550,381 7,624,382 9,175,245 
Guaranteed sterling debentures... . ............| 1,946,667 | 1,946,667 1,946,667 
RGR, SCI a LGR a a 7,497,048 | 9,471,049 | 11,121,912 
Total required to be held by law.................. 4,396,928 4,887,025 6,183,559 

Excess of specie and guaranteed debentures beyond eg i 
the requirements of the statute.....  ......... 3, 100,120 4,684,024 4,938,353 
Unguaranteed debentures held.............,...-. 15,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 17,250,000 
Unguaranteed debentures to be held under statute. 13,190,784 | 14,661,073 | 15,709,677 


1102. By applying the test of circulation, it is seen that the year 1893 
had the highest average of any year since Confederation. By five-year 
periods the average circulation is as follows :— 


1869-73, average of 5 are: hate 10 5. Pn geeeces Dh Lo. G Ee, La 
1874-78 RE RS tis 675 300 
1879-83 i PA re Sh Ee Ee Be olen aan he 27, 479, 560 
I8S4-83hne TN ik hee ee a ee Be MME tA E oh 31,377,000 
1889-93 * ** pace ere ieee ost ewig. 21 Te 33,140,600 
AS ieee aiiehar dil? A ls Baar a ar Ene ee su _ 31,166,003 


1103. The circulation of Dominion Government notes of $20 and under, 
being the denominations which circulate among the people, average as 
under :— 


1874-78, average of 5 years........... 1 ARN OU eas $ 3,712,894 
1879- 83 BS Seth et aciehal do eR TAD Mas were Tan te 4,928,216 
1884-88 j aA ci Lice yee: Recon Ren 6,358, 407 
1889-93 es By ae PEC SRE. Sule Cane eet ee ar ODT OU) 
ESO a achteeee Sette or ea et 4 yore ae Pa eeu sha PM ee By yy, AEs: 


1104. It is thus shown that the business of the country required in 1889- 
93, $40,237,600, against $26,386,194 in 1874-78. In 1894 the amount 
required was $1,846,644 less than the average of the 5 years immediately 
preceding. It must be remembered that the employment of cheques in set- 
tling accounts is constantly increasing so that the increase of over 50 per 
cent in the note circulation does not represent the total increase which has 
taken place in the internal trade and traffic of the Dominion. 


1105. The highest circulation of bank notes in any one day during 1894, 
was in November, when the returns show that $35,640,491 were outside of 
the banks. This amount was exceeded in 1893, in November, when the 
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maximum was $37,834,627 ; in November, 1892, when the maximum was 
The highest circu- 


$39,318,218 and in October, 1892, with $39,024,285. 


lation in 1891 was $38,553,546 in November. 
1106. During the year 1894, the financial difficulties in other countries 


affected business to some extent. 


The degree of the influence exerted may be measured by the following 


comparative table :— 


NOTES OF CHARTERED BANKS IN CIRCULATION. 


Monrus. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
January ..... Pre, te 30,879,961 | 31,662,099 | 32,705,400 | 32,831,747 | 30,571,375 
February © lute ence 30,6270,74 | 31,925,749 | 32,711,015 | 32,978,840 | 30,603,267 
March. das teri 31,704,281 | 33,020,661 | 32,483,965 | 33,430,883 | 30,702,607 
WB aie ech foe 30,671,938 | 30,904,096 | 31,496,369 | 32,633,073 | 29,996,472 
Mayne pee ie 30,831,914 | 30,917,215 | 31,383,218 | 31,927,342 | 28,467,718 
Wane eee eee 32,059,178 | 31,379,886 | 32,614,699 | 33,483,413 | 30,254,159 
ale ab ey oe atu De oe 31,167,628 | 30,579,968 | 32,488,718 | 33,573,468 | 29,801,772 
Adpastes 2 iene 4 32,718,363 | 32,012,196 | 32,646,187 | 33,308,967 | 30,270,366 
September ............- 35,522,319 | 34,083,051 | 34,927,615 | 35,128,926 | 33,355,156 
October eer len tree 36,480,649 | 37,182,768 | 38,688,429 | 36,906,941 | 34,516,651 
November. ...........- 36,344,546 | 37,430,690 | 37,124,505 | 35,120,561 | 33,076,868 
December..........--. 35.006,274 | 35,634,129 | 36,194,023 | 34,418,936 | 32,375,620 
Total peters ae 394,014,125 | 396,732,508 | 405,464,143 | 405,743,097 | 373,992,031 
Annual average ........ 32,831,510 | 33,061,042 | 33,788,679 | 33,811,925 | 31,166,008 


The downward tendency exhibited itself throughout the whole year and, 
judged by the annual average, the business of the country was put back to 
where it was in [886. 


1107. The total deposits in the chartered Savings Banks by five year 
periods are :— 


1869-73, average of 5 years...............- Br Tee eis 8 $ 54,397,236 


1874-78 OC URRGRIN Toh renee peng Siar She 221) UE eRe MOR tS 2 73,926,285 
1879-83 5 My Beets S85.) 7 a Ne Men em AERP, lb Shs 94,116,645 
1884-88 4 SS all |) a deteatatill. Ase i eae aoe yen MEM en ae ha 99 45,8. 111,131,142 
1887-93 Tf deen d eS ANN ERR Mant b= cSig°t ay 152,008,320 
BOAT Sal sskate tm cea dotase lobe Son dr erates bo oNG tay cet noe Eee, aT « 181,743,890 
There has been a large and steady growth of deposits in the Chartered 


Banks. 


1108. The people’s deposits, made up by excluding the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Government deposits, in the Chartered Banks, by five year periods, 
are :— 


*1872-(3, average Ob 2 Years nigh cise eee eh se eee $ 58,390,993 
1874-98 y Bial <! Peek MAL AE en 63,227,935 
1879-83 as OSS Ann oan. eA RO x a 82,762,543 
1884-88 + is aR hag See eNOS 2 102,021,939 
1889-93 # Tit lis mi I GAB Spe AMG a x 144,728,519 
L894 sis ante yaptinhs Weer choral Widatas WUE eae oR NA He SE" fe ae 175,406,823 


* Prior to 1872, the Government’s and the people’s deposits are not separated in the 
Bank Statements, 


« 
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1109. The next table separates the people’s deposits in the chartered 
banks into two classes : (a) those bearing interest and (6) those not bearing 


interest, the first representing, 


in the large, the money not immediately 


used by the depositors and the second the money immediately available in 


the business transactions of the day. 


DEPOSITS IN CHARTERED BANKS PAYABLE ON DEMAND AND AFTER 
NOTICE OR ON A FIXED DAY, 1873-94. 


Monto AND YEAR. 


Bee TC. Es OR a A 
Sis teil order fee vas osu: bt eee 
Slat, 187B> «2... 1 lel 5 Sh, sel 

‘© 31st, 1876 
<n STS CIO Titeds tes oh 


Total for 5 years 
EN VOLALCs hci slam so 3.8 « 
sist, 187 San ere oe 
** 31st, 1880 


“ 81st, 1881 
“ 81st, 1882 


Votaldt@rmonyears. +9: veces sls 


BOTA rein, sue) oss ipsa Aaa 


OT ara Saat ye. 
81st, 1885. 


ead Smee OO an fiom cae a ee a ah ae 


“<-olst, 1837. 


Total for five years........... 


Average 


25 shiv NESS d DRS ol sh OD 
Bie URGo Ve eee 


ae OUR bs) LOO) Bol iteg a sete ainreye! 4 le) Naat 


Meeoist, 1691. 


(SIE RG tet a Oe 8 TS Aen ain aa 


Total for 5 years.... 
Average 


Suly Blst, 1893: ..2.. -.s 


ipelsielte se) ai) a1 ses) col coe evel fess) 0° ee) worse 


Sih oeuvat wehie 


ele € pir 6 ee 6 2:0 6 


S186, STO ce eee See Sie eae. « - 


te oe 


fol edey voliditea SOc (ait Ch a) Mis) a elie): s! \91, 6 


o_e) ela, 610) wielteltep el ist | sie |)s)\'e) 2) 5a) ee) j¥. 6:18 


Siatoee ni eee As WAS Twit we 


Ce apeheie, ©) elefkN «5,0: )%. 4h eae) (e4 


so we eee 


Ce ee 


KbiefieSye eld ars (ele, (oie: 


OLS uhOO Hae teas bach plstovinie ee wie © aes 


yee fe ee ew wwe es 


CP ORCI ee rat 3 Yar 


ay atic few elvexelse?, | eye ye teu6;i¢ 


eer seoe 


ee ee pew er eeseeee 


@rees al ieikel ti Vere. plaice: (0) 


ai. sire! (sue. (e! olor ie: 


ies, itl ab ele) 5. vere iene 


$8 ie" |) ROLE. 6) Oh ee: epee: 


er 


Buy ettete se, a1) eek) Sen ispve bey (0) fe 


ijl at fale’ ese A eh 9. le)cc) ms i8r nee. 5 


*<eh) 0) 88h, 6 [ay eco) orce) 91/6 wie 


o)\e eal = \@: ©, (0 lee) © eylers! roles 


9) 0 fe, 10".0.\0) | oeiivi et tpi eller shut el « 


CC 


Deposits in Chartered Banks. 


Payable on 
Demand. 


$ 


30,695,915 
34,006,905 
28,900,647 
34,081,933 
35,801,559 


~ 163,486,959 
32,697,392 


35,308,382 
32,980,747 
40,764,612 
42,741,922 
48,751,531 


200,547,194 


40,109,439 


45,950,682 
42,530,710 
47,351,473 
49,691, 287 
48,994,214 


234,518,366 


46,903,673 


52,087,096 
54,164,716 
54,630,577 
58,996,896 
66,489,769 


286, 369, 054 
57,273,811 


64,563, 263 
64,950,318 


Payable after 
notice or on 
a fixed day. 


$ 


25,851,692 
29,446,777 
28, 431,855 
22,357,036 
30,856,287 


136,943, 647 
27,388,729 


30,705,374 
30,202,273 
33,970,295 
39,155,976 
49,247,887 


183,281,805 


36,656,361 


53,290,643 
51,394,039 
51,710,549 
50,958,274 
57,206,247 


264,559,752 


52,911,950 


63,394,796 
69,068, 495 
76,635,177 
84,568, 962 
93,818,676 


387,486,106 
77,497,221 


106,458,471 
111,633,147 
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Taking the average of the 5 year periods the deposits payable on demand 
and after notice increased as under :— 


On DEMAND. AFTER NOTICE. 


YEAR. Increase Increase 
over previous | Per cent. | over previous | Per cent. 
period. period. 
g $ 
hel ods PARP Rhee Ale nee haem es ti MeN 3 7,412,047 22 67 9,267,632 33.83 
ASSS-Si2ic ee ees GMb ane ee eee Amat 6,794,234 16.93 16, 255,589 44 34 
TSSB EO ZV ues reat i Ree ee ah resem dete 10,370,138 22.10 24,585, 271 46.46 
BOOG ROMS eR Lae a 7,676,507 13.40 34,135, 926 44.05 


The proportion of Government deposits, both Dominion and Provincial, 
to the total deposits on 30th June, in the years 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 
and 1894, was 5:54 per cent, 4:34 per cent, 4:01 per cent, 3°87 per cent, 
and 3°90 per cent respectively. 


1110. The discounts given to the public by the chartered banks by five 
year periods are :— 


1869475 average OL. VCAreren oe ter wine oe nee ee eel rn. ot $ 86,705,827 
1874-78 do 5 Co Rae ee ARAMA Lael RDS elle SO ri 128,139,062 
1879-83 do (5 Rom nk eta te Mei ae viet te as. 3 RM APO ie 123,325,374 
1884-88 do re. 6) MALT ioe OLR AD fue, ae ee C2 134,181,457 
1889-93 do Co COMME ECG ewe 5 4 cpt Songs ee Si © a Ae ere at 174,684, 383 
OOS. (ONG VOT a3 c= soak Cactus leaks OO eR coe ae wen Rane ee Se ey 204,124,939 


1111. The following is a statement of the discounts to municipalities, to 
trading corporations, to the public and also loans on collaterals, and over- 
due debts, but excluding loans to Governments :— 


DISCOUNTS GIVEN BY THE BANKS. 


1868 


LOGON tee ene 
ES (OW Rae netted A: 
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56,142,071 
59,752,526 
69,480,760 
90,961,157 

110,424,535 

129,302,880 


146,411,807 
151,027,988 
142, 493, 543 
141,454,372 
135,719,380 


‘127,824,458 


116,670,444 
137,194,065 
155,569,196 
172,677,537 


161,812,707 
159,701,089 
162,938,582 
170,868,031 
175,058, 414 


188,682,873 
195,555,731 
210,238,943 
210,517,016 
222, 496,529 
219,734,112 
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91,984,372 


143,407,418 


141,987,140 


166,075,765. 


205,498, 218 
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1112. The following table shows the proportion of liabilities to assets in 


each year since 1868. 


It will be seen that from 1884 the proportion of the 


liabilities has been steadily increasing, and that in 1894 it was higher than 


in any previous year. 


PERCENTAGE OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS, 1868-1894, 


Per 

YRAR. centage. 
ISOS Cy Be erauabe tse Wyre ark, Share ka 56°55 
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Poder ae eee niente. SeED Lk don ad 56°60 
J ASICS Ae Tag MERE es A An SOG cae aa a 61295 
6 Kota ae OREN rea ee Bite SOs Sai, Mena a SOMERS 56°17 
eA he ca ao MRR E75 1 Aa Oe Ae Aaa 54°29 
‘We UO RSet bon en gM IR al PC a Pa a 55°14 
| Revie tn titedien tet sae ERT A 0 <Mieghay Seana 54°45 
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65°86 
63°98 
62°50 
63°32 
64°44 
64°98 
67°35 
68°18 
68°05 
69°56 
71°34 
71°75 
71°87 


1113. The specie held by the banks and the Government in March, 1895, 
exceeded the amount held by the two in March, 1894, by $2,125,178, or 


nearly 14 per cent more. 


amount in March, 1893, by $3,395,394, or nearly 30 per cent. 


In March, 1894, the specie held exceeded the 


1114. A comparative statement showing the proportions of the principal 
items of assets and liabilities to the total amounts in the years 1868, 1880, 
The figures for 1892 are included, for 


1892, 1893 and 1894 is given below. 
comparison, with 1893 and 1894 :— 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS. 


ITEMS. 


Liabilities. 


Notes in circulation 
PICTIGRU ER ose is 1 Ghee NAT a? oy bd t whee 


Assets. 


Specie and Dominion notes... .............. 
Debts due to the banks . 
Notes of, and cheques on, other banks........ 
Balances due from other banks 


eee vr oeesere eee ee - ew 


1868. 


Per cent 


18°99 
75°03 


11°40 
78°84 
2°94 
4°66 


Per cent 


18°28 
GOL97. 


2°18 
63°78 
1°85 
18°70 


Per cent 


15°60 
81°75 


6°13 
81 32 
2°96 
7°20 


1898. 


Per cent 


15°24 
82°17 


1894. 


Per cent 
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1115. Amount of rest or reserve fund held by the banks according to 
monthly bank statements since 1883, when the amendment to the Bank 
Act requiring them was passed :— 


MONTHS. 


ee 


August 


September 


October 
November 
December 


eeeceeee 


S16. (0) oie) 6 ie 


ese ere 


ee eese 


eevee 


MOonruRS. 


eeee 


eoeecee 


eMily. Sec, 
August... 
September 
October 


ee 


~eevecce 


«22 ee ee 


ere ececers 


eee ccee 


ecerecce 


She yeyes ae 


eeeceecece 


eeerce 


eeoceceee 


1883. 


aisle) (e;6, 0) 8, i}| sete 


peeceeeeceee 


Sisiipies. -) a siecle ta 


17,718,052 
17,492,718 
17,492,718 
17,492,718 
17,567,718 
17,615,724 
17,365,724 
17,457,718 


1884. 


$ 


17,512,718 
17,562,718 
17,567,718 
17,989, 129 
18,194,129 
18,379,129 
18,379,129 
18,379,129 
18,479,129 
18,479,129 
18,529,129 
18,339,129 


1885. 


$ 


18,259,129 
18,264, 129 
18,323,100 
18,373,100 
17,374,438 
17,512,433 
17,509, 433 
17,709,433 
17,784,433 
17,784,433 
17,858,766 
17,803,766 


140,203,090] 217,790,315] 214,556,588 


1889. 


$ 


19,080,565 
19,154,898 
19,211,999 
19,211,999 
19,866,999 
19,966,999 
19,991,999 
20,016,332 
20,091,332 
90,091,332 
20,141,332 
90,371,332 


237,197,118 
19,766,426 


1890. 


$ 


20,436,332 
20,559,333 
20,565,333 
20,570,333 
21,034,034 
21,094,034 
21,134,034 
21,499,034 
91,524,034 
91,573,534 
21,603,654 
21,940,369 


253,534, 058 


21,127,838 


17,525,386] 18,149,193! 17,879,716 
J 


22,005,904 
22,036,322 
22,193,026 
29,137,459 
29, 853,789 
23,007,678 
23,068,184 
93,155,988 
93,182,546 
93,194,784 
93,355,509 
23,666,827 


273,858,016 


1886. 


$ 
17,795,766 
17,820,141 
17,830,141 
17,870,141 
18,125,141 
17,690,141 
17,690,141 
17,690,141 
17,690,141 
17,815,141 
17,865,141 
17,930,141 


213,812,317 


17,817,693 


23,728,254 
23,947,508 
23, 964,849 
24,025,291 
24,599,046 
24,662,336 
24,756,731 
24,772,564 
24,826,594 
24,832,474 
24,938,252 
25,086,615 


17,873,589 


1887. 


$ 


17,895,141 
18,047,296 
18,070,296 
18,120,296 
18,610,296 
17,600,296 
17,600,296 
17,653,814 
17,728,814 
17,678,814 
17,683,814 
17,793,814 


214, 482, 987 


25,131,057 
25,263,960 
25,274,165 
25,359, 982 
25,981,362 
26,007,668 
26,031,245 
26,062,576 
26,131,999 
26,135,348 
93,213,861 
26,459,815 


294,140,514) 310,053,038 


1888. 


$ 


17,798,814 
17,951,215 
17,966,215 
18,041,215 
18,686,215 
18,736,215 
18,741,215 
18,765,565 
18,790,565 
18,890,565 
18,940,565 
19,050,565 


229, 358,929 


18,529,911 


26,580,282 
26,655,054 
26,655,036 
26,712,002 
97,127,008 
27,157,706 
27,160,750 
27,166,850 
27,260,835 
27,261,749 
27,287,526 
27,470,026 


324,494, 894 


2, $2, 24,511,709} 25,837,753] 27,041,235 


These reserve funds which may be considered so much additional capital 


to be employed by the banks have increased greatly. 


In 1884 they 


amounted to $18,149,193, and in 1894 to $27,041,235, an increase of 49 


per cent. 
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1116. The following table gives the overdue notes and debts in chartered 
banks, the proportion being to total amount borrowed from the banks :— 


OCLODER Si, Lovo chee cess $2.07 per $100 || October 31, 1884.,......... $3.57 per $100 
“ PLC ae ete oe oe, 2 One OO as OLS SOOree ern a 24 ee 100 
BS Die Or Dr Paes SA OF eee LOO iS SIR ditosol sp cael at ae one aS 126325 7100 
ps ULSI OU Ginnrte whee 4.30 ‘6 100 FS OL LSS tems vacate etree: Li 6k. 4106 
‘ DEI SLi eres weak 4.45 * 100 <S SIG ASS ee si es of DERE LOO 
TCG EES SIRS Byker neato tenepeay 4.56 “* ~ 100 EO ROls SOUR Mera? Sia. 128" Set O0 
“ SUS LS Ova ese te sk 90 e559 LOO i. SL LOOOM Meade dels eae 15:26) Se ee LOU 
ss DIL SSO kes he nee 4,24 ** 100 of pi LOU Lie eee eats a. a 1 24 neal 00 
er DUS LSB Bila ecu ctes 2.68 ** 100 ve OL LOOZ Meets 2 yale Wet seed A100 
See, jolssLosass ov ues fee. 1 OOe So LOO ee Ol, SL BO omeee eo ore 2 esha 7100 
zy SE LSS Sa aca Mr. hs Bb oe 100 “f Dl js ISO ABR a eis a2, 0 8 Tepos eee, LOO 


1117. The year 1894 was a year of much anxiety and disturbance in 
financial circles, so that money was scarce and dear during a portion of it. 
The average rate of discount was, therefore, somewhat increased, as shown 
in the following table :— 


RATES OF DISCOUNT ON LOCAL BILLS. 


& 
Average rate 
YEAR. of 
Discount. 

g ROVE CMS Sate ORB aa ty toe: | St CA ney ai) ne RRR Free watt) idee, pL percent. 
Golo s ag aS hale e Soc © dc (Cant I, te Mein Ress oa) 4) our eT Sea © 2 ee an oe 7 * 
tL SOC Re ee id: ee nE CEPR 3 ur NTS LON EAP ey nd ORS Moo on Beek lve 63 ie 
thes Eon By Ais Aen oo) cts Re RE en 2 ee Ae ae Se GUO: (eaaon 
SO meet Are ROMER fl oe Nic th Gee ONE Semicehun Yen meer nd GL ak | OtOer. ts 
ESSE AE chek teeta PE ORE RRL Soa Le gh Ae ak tye In Ge ORO SY aE, ra 6 to Te °“ 
BOA eee a nM A NU RAS Leon RM RS em AR CN BEL Be lal daee. Bk CO7a a SS 


The above figures are for the city of Montreal, in which place, as well as 
in Toronto and other commercial centres, discount rates are, as a rule, from 
one to two per cent lower than they are in country towns ; and, moreover, 
in cities rates are more frequently graded according to the standing of the 
customers. As far as has been learned, the custom does not prevail in 
Canada to the same extent as in many other countries of regulating the 
rate according to the date of the bill, and though sometimes an additional 
1 per cent may be charged on bills over six months, as often as not no 
distinction is made Ly ere ne cree 

1118. The rate of sterling exchange fluctuate, as is well known, very con- 
siderably, and it is difficult to present any figures representing an exactly 
correct average, but the figures in the following table may be taken as fairly 
accurate for the years named. The same causes as those influencing the 
rates of discount affected the rates for sterling exchange which fluctuated 
greatly during the latter part of the summer; thus 60-day bills were as 
high as 92 in February, and as low as 73 in August. Demand was 10} in 


May, and 82 in August :— 
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AVERAGE RATES OF STERLING EXCHANGE. 


YEAR. 60 Days. YEAR. Demand. 
ISTB ce Cerne Bt eee eae 82 ||1878. 93 
ESS tes) Foie ea 9 LSSOR et eae eC deed at ee ots 
1890 Sete I LSOOR cae, Sekt seeks Prep eens 93 
EL BOUS co Nt ree ah te newer dah yee Ss al ESOS 2. ee Bee ao OW ae ce one 975 
1892. DAO gel OO Dive diets ancl Aaya se eee 93-97, 
1 oh iy IR tk ke Ae BRS WAS OS ae chek ech eis dora d ae ae 92-94 
1323) SIL PINE ce Qe OF eid VOOM se TP As cate ak. a ues eee ater» 92 


The above figures, as well as those in the preceding paragraph, were 
kindly supplied by a leading banking authority in Montreal. 


1119. The following table, condensed from the Montreal Journal of 
Commerce, gives the highest and lowest quotations for the stocks of the 
banks in the years mentioned :— 


paw 1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 

# 
f\H. 195] 169 | 207] 234 | 929] 237 | 237 | 230 
Montreal WO) Wl IS WL a 6 6.0 /@ 4 a Ole) 16 01.0) 0.10 \ ae 179 1343 187 2144 915 217 905 916 
eee f\H. 113] 103°] 1114] 186] 1193] 147] 195 | 118 
grata gti gk Re hes \|L. 101} 70} 102} 107 | 107 | 110) 109) 90 
({H. 118 | 1193} 1193} 147 | 1533] 1663) 169 | 169 
AE Me ee Ib. 90} 94°| 409°|.138| 140 | 14741 149 | 155 
(IHS 117 | 1108.) 425+) 166") 170 180 lant76 “70 
DIOLSOBS Was Aaa af ANT (101 | 76-1 11081 1525) 154 I AGOnR150- 081 G0 
Tea (iH. 199 | 144] 190 | 225] 230] 256| 258] 252 
Shears ae aie an (JL. 117 | 1213) 1763) 211 | 210 | 220 | 230) 236. 
. (/H. 138 | 1435} 1813] 131 | 1353) 146] 149 | 149% 
COPECO ey sila SY ass IT eld eh eae de 122 1233 133 | 130 127° 
PETS one ae 1204] 1474) 170 | 1724! 170| 1722 
OTL is pi enna (ge alee 1114 138) 145 | 161 | 1523 161 
f\H. 112} 95] 80 | 1043} 100] 110] 1213} 1964 
Pyne etiple sal. vk, satat me eek Wiles Pos 85 40 95. 90 97%} 108% 113. 
fH. 103] 100} 831| 100 | 1003/ 100} 90/ 100 
Ville Marie ere svel Wo) | Oren iiedslge far cle Aas \ fie 86 95 80 95 90 50 80 70 
ches f{H. 125 | 1174] 110] 1374! 140] 142| 140] 140 
Hastern Townships . - {IL 100| 98} 104) 130°| 1343} 193| 138] 135 
Crab (iH. 116 | 105 | 973} 1254) 1214] 130 | 130| 130 
Rh cad AN le \ Li 107 | 95 | 974) 118) 1163] 118 | 116 | 122 
oe f|H. 106 | 101 | 6038} 97] 91, 1013 109] 104 
Union of Canada..... VE. | 93 69 40° 90) 85 | g8* 100 98 
(\H. 95 | 107] 121] 160] 177] 179| 166 | 169 
Eben tlre Yea By se der UTZ APcoo Mar | 121 | 1514] 150} 161] 152] 156 
see f\H. 120 | 1414] 204 | 2333] 249 | 2973] 284 | 285 
PVGMINION as wane ae OS: Cig sca 116° 1854 2234 2954 959 269 
Bet ites f\H. 152 | 1148] 118] 160 | 158] 167 | 158] 156 
British North America.. ...... IL. 146 a 118 | 150) 1503) 1 40. 148 | 149 
; f\H. 115 | 993] 60} 80] 80] 943! 100] 98 
Niauonale: J40-2e, Jae ie ele Vii. 105 7 50 30 80 80 90 50 
: : (|H. 107 {| 100] 72| 101 | 104] 1258] 1354! 120 
Jacques Cartier ............; ny L. 1b 59 55 sss] 94 105° ie Fe 
f|H. 106 | 122) 129%} 158] 191 | 194] 192] 188 
Dyperials 6 oe PRA ee IL. 100 95 | 1144] 147 | 1504] 181 | 170| 173 
| EE By ae 79 | 104 | 1173 128] 135] 130 
HGochela oan sar 5 ae an Cea Citeke 70L| 94 101. 1133] 1163| 120 
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1120 The following table shows the comparative position of the char- 
tered banks of Canada in June, 1894, in percentages on their capital. 
The rest, circulation and deposits are calculated from the bank returns for 
June, 1894. The profits are taken from the latest bank statements issued 
by the banks. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA, 
1894, IN PERCENTAGES ON CAPITAL. 


ae 

AO |; 5 

NAME OF Bank. Rest, | Circula- | gu § Profits. =| 

tion. es 2 

Sok oS 

om Oo i, 

a a 

p.c joie p.e p. ¢. Das 

British Columbia et. secs be aad ee 46 27 149 13133 6°0 
British North America... ........... 27 21 173 4°16 ie0 
COMIMELCE RMA era Le Ge ley Son sh 20 42 286 8°80 7°0 
DIORNIGIE TSO) 5 ee oy ican ce hess aoa 100 63 666 12°60 12°0 
Halifax Bamleie Oo 2144 06 94.2 sen - 50 97 411 8°66 6°0 
Hamilton (17th June, 1895).......... 54 71 404 8°86 8°0 
Hochelaga (31st May, 1895).......... 38 89 446 11°10 6°0 
DATE 2) iY Roe LR aig aN ie a eR am 59 62 437 10°36 8°0 
WACAUCS Cather: pita oone ie) ok Kh | 45 85 564 9°10 70 
Merchants, Montreal.....2.. ...... 50 40 178 10°50 (tas 
ii lalla. Sets) hed 54 85 427 14°50 7°0 
ie Prince Edward Island. . 20 43 59 9°80 8'0 
Molsons....... CT) Rae OSC RED A 60 (iy 446 13°24 8°0 
Nontrediaectrawy eee Natt 8 0 50 38 258° | 10°08 10°0 
Nationa lens serene sisi an eee 2 (a 219 10°08 6°0 
Nemo ruiiewaclematatier ici k cs ss 105 93 265 14°06 12'0 
INO Var SCOm ate tae Ss nt 0) are I, 80 (ws 421 Piles, 8°0 
Om Gar iad oni rete 8 eas ree 23 60 349 8°00 70 
Oita wast epeurnatede hho 3 ress 5 57 55 284 12°63 8°0 
Peonle/ss Hantaxcatec sss. dco bo. ke 23 63 183 10°00 6°0 
ra New Brunswick........... 61 61 116 12°08 8:0 
tdu Peuple (1st March, 1895)......... 50 66 561 9-52 6°0 
PAINE SIe Os te ia) 5 chs ES ae dane A a RO 22 26 276 3°49 (ial 
St. Hyacinthe..... EARS es ARR A teen 12 81 304 13°00 6'0 
Meese vie aah. Ok (itn A ok the pire anne Ole mee 13 ob Ban 5°00 4°0 
PEOueD Renae tists ge. a ane eats 22 45 ; 101 7°00 6°0 
Standard (31st May, 1895)..... .... 60 59 494 10°15 8°0 
BIIeT Ilo wae fe eet thee rt) 15 76 106 ny a 3 6°0 
MONO ALONE SOT) Scot Pelee gtr net 90 62 429 12°36 10'0 
MeN] CICS Be inet Ae Reha ea 46 54 195 10729 70 
JDL AVC CTE Re Milt IRE Se Ae Aa Te a 14 93 oi: 6°10 6°0 
Tinicne (Quebec): ah. ir. wes ies «<< 23 78 368 6°50 6°0 
ttt IN a ey Bt ae Nace eth AN 28 66 234 10°24 6°0 
VELUCS L ES UST At ON eat A eo ee peaeeta cess 60 168 7°50 6°0 
NN GRUPPEN ADEE EOLLS aeick sanmam thee d acs 25 59 313 9°75 70 
Windsor w@ommercial) 20 ey. se bee 35 30 141 i Ob 6°0 
Yarmouth.. ... A Sex ees cP ae eer 20 29 191 6°07 6°0 
a CHANG Ae Be Tres ue 39 12 20 | 57 6°50 6°0 


*Taking in an old debt recovered, the profits were 14°60 per cent. 

tThis bank suspended payment on 15th July, 1895. 

The Bank of New Brunswick has the largest rest in proportion to capital ; 
the Halifax Banking Company has the largest circulation in proportion 
to capital ; the Dominion Bank the largest amount of deposits in proportion 
to capital, and the Merchants Bank of Halifax had the largest per cent of 
profits. . 
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The six principal banks of London, England, earned in net profits as 
under :— 


ESOS. pions are nt Me JS Gi TSA seek £ 819,000 
SOS iy. aera. acy otras cee: Md fee Ata ts 947,000 
OOD eases ie Seton ban BES SEAT MEDS che is ch ae Re 929,000 
LOO ory ee 5 co Sate elotese AL GP csr eR . 1,086,000 
N RelA SN ON Pee nea COUR MONS LEGIT A Lee) ibe 1,283,000 


The dividends of the principal banks of London, England, in 1894, 


weLer:—— 


London and Westminster..). -.. «..2..-242.5. LOW pre 
LOR 553) 0 redeem Sener, ot ee. eek CREE S oe Ot 
bondéen JoimtiStock en. yee ate ee aan ane Ee . 
1 
Lendon and:S + Westminster), 92 S70 a. fae RY er 
Consolidated &. c.0 G2) ak ie fiat a eames aoe eres Spe 
National discount igh Pasa Bm AD Oe eae ses” | ee aes 
Winton ty SAGE aera gate ie eee eee Ott 


The profits of thirty-three banks in Canada making returns to the Year- 
Book, in 1893, amounted to $6,715,500, and in 1894 to $5,700,000, showing 
a decrease of 15-1 per cent. 

In the case of the six principal banks of London the decrease in profits 
in 1894, compared with 1893, was 13:5 per cent. 


1121. Clearing houses were established in Halifax in 1887 ; in Montreal 
in 1889; in Toronto in 1891; in Hamilton in 1891, and in Winnipeg in 
1893. 


The transactions recorded are :— 


CITIES. _ —~ , 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 


Montreal..... 4.48,nvvj $473,985, 131) $516,042, 400! $590, 043,000] $568,739, 064) $546,606, 148 


Hiahtas.e hie. waa oe 62,281,748| 64,601,856] 59,136,983) 60,104,338) 58,778,698 
PU OLOD EO) Fiala wna”, acral eeen etn ate wise vee. | 826,047,404) 309,494,818] 279,267,751 
Hanisltoniee nae. 4 3 ee hc BN er oe ee elle 38,303,289) 37,825,076} 34,301,856 
WYN TAOS ca stay ice Wie hates. Cech seal eatar chev ce yae het ae cea 2 Ce ce 50,602,644 


*Not including the bank of Toronto, which does not avail itself of the clearing house. 


1122. The two cities which have a five years record show the following : 
1890, $536,266,879 ; 1891, $580,644, 256 ; 1892, $649,179,983; 1893, $628,- 
843,402 ; 1894, $605,384,846. 

Thus 1894 shows a decrease of 3:7 per cent compared with 1893, and 
1893 shows a decrease of 3:13 per cent compared with 1892, and an increase 
of 4:2 per cent compared with 1891. 

The four cities of Montreal, Halifax, Toronto and Hamilton show for 
1894 a decrease of 5.9 per cent compared with the figures of 1893, and 
1893 show a decrease of 3:7 per cent compared with 1892. 

Going back two years so as to take in the full force of the financial 
cyclone which devastated the United States and affected Canada, we find 
that the decline of business as measured by the bank clearings was in 1894, 
as compared with 1892, equal to 27 per cent in the United States, and to 


ae 
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9-3 per cent in Canada. If the retardation of business had been as great 
in Canada as in the United States in the two years 1893 and 1894, the 
reduction of the bank clearings would have been $273,653,282, instead of 
$94,576,223. 

These percentages seem the measure of the effects produced upon Canada 
during 1893 and 1894 by the financial cyclone which prostrated the 
United States. 


1123. Comparison of bank clearings in twelve cities during five years 
gives the following results :— 


Criss. 1894. ~ 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
New York. ..| 24,387,807,020| 31,261,037,730| 36,662,469,201| 33,749,322,211| 37,458, 607,608 
Chicago ...... 4,315,440,476| 4,675,960,000, 5,135,771,186| 4,753,840,087] 5,130,878, 745 
Boston....... 4,148,000,182| 4,577,920,564| 5,105,389,710) 4,456,885,230| 4,093,145, 904 
Philadelphia. .| 3,060,421,147| 3,403,489,055} 3,810,293,293] 3,296,852,835| 3,710,248,015 
St. Louis. .... 1,127,707,373| 1,138,240,213] 1,231,641,451) 1,139,599,575|  1,118,573,210 
Baltimore....| 673,443,512] 705,826,367 815,368,724, 892,426,712) 851,066,172 
San Francisco] 658,526,806]  699,285,777| 771,850,964) 735,714,347/ 786,694,231 
Pittsburg. .... 652,896,135} 665,209,318] 759,533,034] 679,062,255) 753,093,193 
Cincinnati....| 638,440,807} 642,369,600! 750,789,400] 668,216,750| 640,579,450 
Montreal ....| 546,606,148] 568,739,064} 590,043,000]  516,042,400| 473,985,131 
New Orleans..} 433,997,458] 500,901,032) 511,624,497; 514,807,407, 528,883,431 
Kansas City..| 480,507,015) 474,724,593} 508,199,283}  492,207,771| 492,207,771 


1124. Montreal ranks tenth among the cities, which position she has held 
for three years ; in 1890 she was twelfth. The reverses of the year 1894 
told severely upon the business of the United States. Of 69 cities with 
returns only 13 show increases, the only large city being Kansas city with 
a gain of 1:2 per cent over the figures of 1893. Compared with 1893, New 
York’s bank clearings for 1894 show a decrease of 22°1 per cent; Chicago, 
7:7 per cent ; Boston, 9:4 per cent; Philadelphia, 10:0 per cent; Lowell, 
35°2 per cent ; Spokane, 49:0 per cent ; Seattle, 35-2 per cent; Baltimore, 
4:5 per cent; San Francisco, 5°8 per cent; Buffalo, 10°5 per cent; Cleve- 
land, 8-6 per cent ; Providence, 14:9 per cent ; Milwaukee, 34:8 per cent ; 
Detroit, 10°5 percent. Montreal shows a decrease of 3:9 per cent ; Toronto, 
9°8 per cent; Hamilton, 9°3 per cent, and Halifax 2:2 per cent. 

The clearings of Montreal for 1894, compared with 1890, show an 
increase of $72,621,017. For the same years New York’s clearings show 
a decrease of $13,070,800,000 ; Chicago a decrease of $815,439,000 ; Phila- 
delphia a decrease of $649,827,000, and Boston an increase of $54,854,000. 


1125. The English Clearing Houses had a mixed experience. The Man- 
chester clearings have been £160,220,700 in 1894, against £153,106,100 in 
1893, an increase of 4:70 per cent ; and the London clearings £6,337,220,- 
000 in 1894, against £6,478,013,000 in 1893, a decrease of 2°20 per cent. 
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1126. The following is a full statement, week by week, of the clearing- 
house returns of the several cities of Canada having clearing-houses :— 


WEEK ENDING 


Fabata ante «abate; o'a)) 4 he) caine ie 


aisle eae, 


*Not including the Bank of Toronto, which does not belong to the system. 


Montreal. 


$ 


9,325,348 
10,661,603 
9,392,684 
9,777,180 
8,730,144 
9,374,601 
8,914,545 
8,487,636 
9,093,515 
10,164,765 
10,615,981 
10,116,996 
9,449,163 
11,277,340 
9,816,175 
10,751,143 
8,769,624 
9,286,959 
11,397,609 
11,373,590 
7,863,377 
9,372,788 
11,344,544 
10,792,621 
10,012,990 
9,195,501 
9,511,494 
10,797,436 
12,252,665 
15,028,446 
9,594,647 
10,110,153 
9,373,868 
10,634,092 
9,235,449 
8,459,284 
12,095,508 
12,097,597 
12,006,890 
13,321,508 
11,958,157 
12,269,585 
12,966, 646 
10,180,286 
14,196,293 
12,726,527 
10,649,246 
11,549,487 
11,861,338 
12,099,892 
11,873,088 
8,158, 847 


Toronto.* 


ee) 


. 


Pe OT OUST OT NT ON 
ANwpoON~ 
D 
Ss 
“4 
= 
~] 


6,162,993 
5,285,264 
4,884, 982 
4,977,544 
5,570,571 
5,933,622 
5,730,330 
4,114,776 
5,187,600 
5,570,825 
5,226,485 
4,964,892 
4,615,471 
4,810,674 
6,543, 262 
6,120,531 
4,851,884 
4,804,455 
4,864,292 
4,112,562 
5,887,514 
4,388,346 
3,496,267 
5,332,726 
4,743,964 
4,944 346 
5,863,376 
6,353, 354 
5,650,008 
5,488, 647 
5,117,886 
6,149,440 
6,322, 050 
4,683,815 
6,167,151 
6,818,185 
6,091,529 


6,336,085 | 
4,767,866 


Halifax. 


$ 


1,081,106 
1,454,162 

859,794 
1,182,117 

870,870 
1,125,348 

984,523 
1,023, 629 

919,554 
1,138,760 
1,136,518 
1,040,758 

882,553 
1,174,215 

993,240 

989,342 
1,010,551 
1,227,930 
1,254,561 
1,184,412 

815,222 
1,014,523 
1,146,738 
1,008,668 

862,028 
1,126,687 
1,124,377 
1,649,731 
1,281,815 
1,129,687 
1,100,316 
1,240,723 
1,298,980 
1,165,908 
1,083,590 
1,030,617 
1,512,728 
1,023,995 
1,174,374 
1,405,056 
1,253,087 
1,201,500 
1,206,572 
1,043,426 
1,295,422 
1,316,467 

915,412 
1,163,795 
1,240,619 
1,242,629 
1,133,492 

936,347 


Hamilton. 


$ 
781,944 


813,786 | 


633,980 
613,557 
612,391 
841,847 
596,056 
596,243 
580,716 
836,847 
579,916 
584,855 
472,944 
1,216,921 
643,972 
619,299 
547,617 


687,517. 


703,374 
667,124 
489,719 
659,006 
726,750 
682,137 
599,635 
575,870 
673,532 
663,245 
632,029 
542,956 
605,662 
593,921 
535,869 
529,501 
516,613 
672,403 
650,147 
743,326 
546,477 
658,189 
744,726 
729, 368 
688,575 
630,639 
903,396 
770,044 
546,218 
664,798 
738,207 
663,609 
644,261 
588,163 


Winnipeg. 


$ 


1,205,594 
1,115,806 
962,967 
800,208 
795,530 
1,001,840 
684,650 
732,381 
654,673 
905,898 
832,872 
824,174 
607,555 
781,226 
797,699 
760,130 
581,343 
632,077 
837,572 
778,042 
707,591 
765,532 
817,178 
727,899 
791,097 
662, 428 
863,545 
869,692 
779,047 
892,033 
760,623 
985,321 
845,289 
634,670 
856,587 
769,426 
741,296 
929,753 
1,272,022 
1,489,922 
1,588,452 
1,421,324 
1,477,891 
1,483,156 
1,650,810 
1,492,242 
1,365,553 
1,595,210 
1,349,685 
1,285,102 
1,844,329 
961,594 
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1127. The bank clearings for the month of June, 1895, compared with 
the clearings for June, 1894, are as under :— 


CITIES. 1895. 1894, -__- Increase. 

$ $ $ Per cent. 

IMIODULGAL Ase wey. eae acd ten ae 52,355,161 44,704,941 7,650,220 I7( 7a 
A NGYROVAUNG Ly aa Re, OL a RE 26,772,221 21,964,623 4,807,598 21°9 
La Mite sopegite eee ee: -piabia beste aps 5,090,894 4,471,084 619,810 13°8 
EL ATIUTLCOMM CEE es peor cs eke ' 2,913,704 2,753,625 160,079 5°8 
DVT DEG egrets a ayelarcsn on ett apala 3,865, 184 3,329,427 535,757 16°1 
90,997,164 | 77,223,700 | 13,773,464 17°8 


1128. The bank clearings for the six months ending June, 1895, com- 
pared with the clearings for the corresponding six months of 1894, are :— 


—- 


CITIES. 1895. 1894. Increase. 

$ $ $ Per cent. 

Mombresil see ee pee ra Phyl 274,863,393 255, 223,235 19,640,158 Cr 
Toronto: ...-...1<...--... ...| +145,217,472.| 136,981,089 8,236,383 6:0 
Halifax: pam ee 27,760,030 | 27,467,921 292. 109 11 
Harnilion: eemepeee 21, 18,881,338 | 17,308,200 1,573,138 9°] 
Winnipesd Gentes 50.2: 20,831,124 | 20,767,242 63,882 0°3 
487,553,357 457,747,687 29,805,670 6°5 


The increase in the six months was 6:5 per cent and the increase in June 


was 17°8 per cent. f= 8 . 
The evidence is of a growing improvement in business. 


PARE ITE 
| ( 
INSOLVENCY ACcT. 


1129. The Dominion was not provided with an Insolvency Act until 
1875, the provinces supplying, in part, the needed machinery. In 1875 an 
Act was passed applying to the whole country. It remained in force till 
1880, in the session of which year it was repealed. Since that date there 
has been no general statute. A bill dealing with the subject was introduced 
in the Senate in the session of 1894, and passed by that body and sent to 
the House of Commons. 


1130. According to returns for the year 1876 (the first year after the 
passing of the first general Act), there were 1,588 insolvents, with liabilities 
of $31,346,154, and assets, $4,980,658. 
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These were distributed by provinces as follows :— 


No. of 
Insol- 


PROVINCES. 
vents. 


Oubario.g 5.0... pe Mae Ko ke ei eomege ART. VC meen ae? YAS e 
CIMODEG B55 Ei seme ec aka. «lee Rehan og ORR Tots oa cays 581 
New Brunswick.......... ate te ALE IO ooo. 2a tach 59 
NOV SCOULA) Screen cn: Secs he eee DRM rege tere 141 
Gi FeV ain] 0) of: Yeas Same ns S5. AR ag ek MoMA ANE. Sh a Bie es | 7 
British Columbians ss A\. 4, erence ue eae eee 3 
IPEINCO Bua Ward Sandi ce. slain ok ane eRnCE occ 


@ (0).¢ ©. eho) 0, 0:0 fe 619) 89) @ bles e.aege Lisle (ele (oe kes's 1) she 


Liabilities. 


$ 


9,936,971 
16,399, 199 
3,317,478 


31,346,154 


Assets. 


$ 
1,927,229 


eee e eee efor eee se wees el use eee ee ouee 


4,980,658 


1131. No. official returns of insolvency having been provided since 1880, 
the only sources of information are the mercantile agencies of Bradstreet’s 


and Dun & Co. 
For the year 1894 these give the following :— 


BRADSTREET’S. 


PROVINCES. 


Ontario thse ty Aa rt re eae ak ry Ae ee 794 
ANC) OO aes eS a PR COE cat Ya. onus ty cre lfm ats Mics 706 
IN Gw>HB UNS WICK eh la tue eee oe eke a 90 
NOWe: COU tee eee WER er sich Was Shia Rome Fi teed Nureae ala 
Miami to banked ue etic ch Rea enone ork Palas eine Aster aah eta 68 
‘British: Colum bias soe c ok ae ae en eo eee 63 
Rrincewhidwardylslande ieee ee pes ele ca 7 
EWE ME ErritOries. vc Ste oy cee ORE Ee Se on i, 
Totals: and cae sn io cea tae 1,851 
DUN & Co. 
CDCATIO St. Cee: Reve oreo en ee a Me «ee See 826 
CPOE G reins. ad bo ree a ts Os ae be ee 664 
ING We Brunswick. vive eee co cuhcee. 0 PALEU aneTs | eae eee 80 
IN OVE COLLE oe creat hdl ac ath Reeirctc ss in eta eee en eee aye 
EVM GO OB os bk. Siac acces Sey heen i ae ee 82 
British: Colum Dianne ce esate ee eee eee ee 78 
iPrincesHdwardslsland ys.) cee Ree och ee i 
hee Verr1 tories 5.2% ess oN ees hn eae 7 
TTotalss Se ere ae nie rst, Sedo eee ee 1,854 


Liabilities. 


Assets. 


$ $ 
6,584,304 | 2,922,631 
7,130,066 | 2,563,262 
1,637,803 931,977 
561,417 300,338 
773,367 493,104 
920,993 590,751 
49,250 31,050 
67,433 37,190 
17,724,633 | 7,800,303 
6,288,442 | 5,159,776 
7,671,421 | 5,546,657 
1,451,712 684,224 
599,580 393, 127 
604,984 637,060 
925,106 | 1,047,073 
63,013 39,816 
17,607,258 | 13,507,733 
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1132. Comparison shows that in 1876, the liabilities per insolvent 
averaged $19,740, against $9,575 per insolvent in 1894, and that the assets 
in 1876 were 15:9 per cent of the liabilities, and in 1894, 44 per cent 
according to Bradstreet’s, and 71 per cent according to Dun & Co. 

In the year 1894 the commercial failures in the United States numbered 
12,721, with liabilities of $149,595,434, and assets of $79,755,067. The 
assets were 53 per cent of the liabilities. 


In Canada, in 1894, the increase over 1893 in the number of insolvents 
was 70, or 3-9 per cent, and in liabilities $2,962,058, or 20 per cent. 


1133. The following table gives the amount of failures in the United 
States and Canada (including Newfoundland) to 1891, and the proportion 
Canada’s failures (in amount) bear to those of the United States :— 


FAILURES. 
ee . adi te 
s n Unite anada 
YEAR In Canada. States. to United 
States. 
| 
$ $ 

1S eee oe es oF ae a leat 12,334,000 228,499,000 5°40 
1STA Ee Re A cook. eee 7,696,000 | 153,239,000 5:00 
DSRS Te Nol Ae 6 Gee Se TO AEE Ma eae nar 28,843,000 201,060,000 14°30 
1876 25,517,000 191,117,000 13°40 
ALAN eis tomas icc eae BEEN ce ul tment: Sy 25,523,000 190,669,000 13°40 
LS 7S ck aOR OER ere ee lhe! ota OTe 23,908,000 238,383,132 10°20 
Bo So ce Joh tog eB Ye eh ON eR Sp AMR, TO 29,347,000 98,149,053 30°00 
AM CTOKO A, cuptiAt ts ey to) alr a I ee A is Be on RRA 8 7,988, 000 65,752,000 12°20 
(DRS Sen RR erenmMer i aA igte Toon 0218 aes ee eh 5,751,000 81,155,932 7°07 
A hee PAERe tA es eee os 0 ds cr ate Nee ne enn: Seat lean 8,578,000 102,000,000 8 40 
SSS Ghee een eh tle cot he i ges dae, 15,872,000 172,874,172 9°20 
TS SATs pee OES 5002 vhs Sil ee oa ae ee). 18,939,000 226,343, 472 8°40 
TSS 5 area Ee cia oer cape Ratha pelameay 9,210,334 124, 220,321 7°41 
ESS Gene eRe err kt Teh aT 11,240,025 114,644,119 9°80 
Mote Ve eo clea & “Std feo Gee eer eae teens) eae 17,054,000 167,560,944 10°10 
TSSSaeee ee ee ee a ate. yon 8. Po ery se, 15,498, 242 123,829,973 12-50 
USS OMIT PPh es Cn te Mea et oc el 13,147,910 140,359,490 9°40 
PROT) Soe tp a A od hee IE MERE LE Shr 12,482,000 175,032,836 7°10 
DET BL fsa, 5 By Ree gee ey PCIE Ce SASL ACO Me ab RE ip 14,884,000 193,178,000 7°70 
EO ORR MARE HN Be dict UR alba hale tye eis unk WAL Rind 11,560,210 108,595, 233 10°60 
GIS UGE so a. See ORE gin os Seamne os IMS eer ies ener 14,762,575 402,427,818 3°60 
ES me ets PPE UWE wate 2 Use NS at 17,724,633 149,595,434 11°90 


*Not including Newfoundland. 


The above returns are taken from Bradstreet’s. 


It will be noticed that 


the returns for 1876 differ from that prepared for the Depression Committee 
of the House of Commons of Canada, already quoted. They also differ 
from the returns published in the Sessional Paper, No. 113, of 1880. But 
these latter are admittedly incomplete. 

The returns provided by Dun & Co. differ from those of Bradstreet’s, 
probably caused by different modes of collecting particulars and of deciding 
what are failures. 
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1134. The following gives the two sets of figures, both including New- 
foundland, excepting in 1894, when both agencies separated Newfoundland 
from Canada :— 


BRADSTREET’S. Dun & Co. 
YEAR. si NSS Wi ea 2s DN eens WL ol at Soe kg AE 
Value of | Value of 
No apie No. atanees 
$ $ 
MLSS ivcie esa Nee sc PRRs cc hase can eee j 1,280 9,210,334 1,247 | 8,743,000 
ASSO: Sete Pectreeere Mabe Scar eee 1,186 11,240,025 - 1,283 10,171,000 
OST eeu uk cere gt Ta ers 1,315 17,054,000 1,366 16,070,595 
ASB Sie ry ae ayant ay Maen PMMA th bit 1,730 15,498, 242 1,667 | 13,974,787 
TSB Owe es Fie ue) abv : AR: 1,616 13,147,910 1,747 14,528,884 
LEGON ese ne ek, a Si oe Hone Pea ea a eS 1,626 12,482, 000 1,847 18,000,000 
LOOT ye Aik Me thei Ueno) Seok an Ae ee 1,846 14,884,000 1,861 16,723,939 
g Rote Ae aw A RAL DN ga pee Rea Mee dE : 1,682 11,603,210 1,680 13,703,000 
TS OS teen Wee Mere ee Cee Owen 1,781 15,690,404 1,344 12,689,794 
TOO 4K Mee te ober es ea ae eae 1,851 17,724,633 1,854 17,607,258 


The totals of Dun & Co. for the period 1885-94 are $142,212,257, and 
those of Bradstreet’s are $138,534,758. 


1135, According to Dun & Co., 26°6 per cent of the failures in Canada, 
in 1894, were manufacturing firms, 72:4 trading, and 1:0 “other,” the 
assets of the manufacturing class being 33:5 per cent of these liabilities, 
and those of the trading class being 51:2 per cent, “others” being 15:3 
per cent. 


1136. According to Bradstreet’s, from data collected during three years, 
the causes of failures are as under :— 


United 

CAUSES. Canada. Sines 

Hs: | p.¢ 

Due to incompetence Oo Years AVOLILC. 7 Pon aertes oe & 13°2 to 
‘¢ inexperience SSSA nih a The a akan meen Retest ad 52 
*¢ lack of capital . 7 AE Ue Weuucckoma lates 62°5 36°5 
‘* unwise credits Poe ey Me ccP Se. 1°9 4°3 
‘¢ speculation (outside) Ve aly Geel eha te ee 1°6 3°4 
** neglect of business paid, Shei yee te Baad Sth Pagal 3°2 
‘¢ extravagance SE Ad es RES ee SPUR ETS Sk 0°4 | 1'8 
“> wraudulent dispositign, (4 Alito 15 hoe eee ie: OL Tih 
‘¢  disasters* SOO at ONS alee eee che 8°3 16°1 
** failures of others Wide igh tartas het Laine: ii ae aes 21 2°2 
‘* undue competition Rea lt uie eke Ashen bee Ay re Ag 


{ 


* Flood, fire, crop failure and commercial crisis. 
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1137. Lack of capital is responsible for a greater portion of failures in 
Canada than in the United States. In every other particular the failures 
in Canada bear a smaller proportion to the whole than in the United 
States. 


1138. The returns published by Bradstreet’s for the first six months of 
the calander year 1895, give the following information :— 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


FAILURES FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th JUNH, 1895, COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1894. 


No. of Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
PROVINCES. SSS SE oT | eae I Sa | ee ee 
1895. 1894. 1895. "1894. 1895. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ 

Ontarigne eee! 431 427 1,362,302 1,605,293 3,212,079 3,601,849 
Quebec ...... ee ee 322 347 801, 200 1,364,512 2,044,678 3,969, 304 
New Brunswick. . i 43 130,780 302,437 231,419 595, 250 
Nova Scotia. . 54 58 163,650 170,993 370,940 316,002 
Prince Edward ‘Isl’d 7 5 37,300 17,850 65,200 29,150 
Manitoba...... 27 39 108,629 169,647 219,171 320,602 
N. W. Territories . 8 5 43,800 9,000 91,900 28,133 
British Columbia. . 54 30 221,725 440,450 393, 859 640,352 
"Potala erases 934 954 2,869,386 4,080,182 6,629,246 9,500,642 


The number of failures in the first six months of 1895 was 20 less than 
in the corresponding period of 1894. 


The total assets were less than the total liabilities 


Ta aD Vag fe BURN phar A bl, bs EE OA Lay $3,759,860 
The total assets were less than the total liabilities 
in 1894 by.. ... 9,420,460 
Loss by failures less in 6 months of 1895 than 6 
TOMES L OF UNOS ace Cte cue) oo ly ee et cs ee 1,660,600 
The peo in 1895 (6 eae) per en were 7,100 
1894 10,000 
The assets in 1895 (6 months) per sea were. 3,072 
Ks 1894 fs 4,277 
Deficiency—Assets less than liabilities per failure 
DS Eh ares Tein se. ae Vole <3 ; NA Ca hs 4,028 
Deficiency——Assets less than liabilities per failure 
TOGA sear. taal a): del enemas 6. havin © 0,123 
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PARTALV: 
Post OFrFicE ACT AND SAVINGS BANKs. 


1139. The Post Office Act, which provides for the establishment of Post: 
Office Savings Banks in Canada, was passed on the 20th December, 1867, 
and was limited in operation, as regards the savings banks, to the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. Under its provisions a deposit must not be less 
than $1, and must not exceed $300, in any one year; neither must the 
total amount on deposit exceed $1,000. On the Ist September, 1885, the 
system was extended to the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and the offices are now distributed in the several provinces as follows :— 
Ontario, 430 ; Quebec, 122 ; Nova Scotia, 45; New Brunswick, 32; Mani- 
toba, 23; British Columbia, 20; Prince Edward Island, 7, and the Terri- 
tories, 20 ; making a total of 699. 


1140. Government savings banks, under the management of the Finance: 
Department, have been established in the Maritime Provinces and in 
Manitoba and British Columbia. In these deposits are allowed to the 
extent of $1,000. The number of offices under this system is 36, viz.: 23 
in Nova Scotia, 8 in New Brunswick, 2 in Prince Edward Island, 1 in 
Ontario, 1 in Manitoba, and 1 in British Columbia. On the 30th June, 
1894, there were 55,825 depositors with $17,778,144 on deposit. Arrange- 
ments are made for the transfer of the Government savings banks in each 
province to the Post Office Department, as the position of superintendent. 
at each place becomes vacant. Two transfers were made during 1894—one 
in New Brunswick and one Nova Scotia. 


1141. The rate of interest pee in both classes of savings banks was 
formerly 4 per cent, but is now 34 per cent, the reduced rate having come 
into operation on the 1st of October, 1889. 

The Post Office system went into operation on the Ist “April, 1868, when 
81 offices were opened. At the close of the three months ended June 30th, 
1868, there were 2,102 depositors, 3,247 deposits had been made, and the 
amount on deposit was $204,589. On the 30th June, 1893, there were 
699 offices open, 117,020 depositors, and the total amount on deposit was 
$25,257,868. Almost the whole of this increase has taken place during 
the last fifteen years, the amount on deposit on 30th June, 1870, having 
been only $3,105,190. The average amount to the credit of each account. 
was $215.84. 


1142. In addition to the above there are special savings banks, chiefly 
the Caisse d’Economie of Quebec and the Montreal City and District 
Savings Banks. The chartered banks also have savings branches, but the 
amounts on deposit in these branches are not separated from the general 
business and other deposits in the returns to the Government. 


1143. The following table gives the deposits with the Government in the 
two branches under Government ccntrol, and the deposits in the special. 
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savings banks, but does not include deposits in the chartered banks and in 
the loan companies and building societies :— 


DEPOSITS WITH [THE UNDERMENTIONED SAVINGS BANKS. 
Other s 
7 Post Office : Special } 
YEAR HNDED 30TH JUNE. Sayings Banks one Cape Savines Banks Totals. 
$ $ $ $ 
MEO tet ls, ick Said mis Seu RS 204,589 1,483,219 3,369,799 5,057,607 
LSU OH cA URN las ty (sees 856,814 1,594,525 3,960,818 6, 412,157 
TSPOUM eb ieaeM ee ray EAL 1,588,849 1,822,570 5,369,103 8,780,522 
TOT ter wan te Sl do 2,497,260 2,072,037 5,766,712 | 10,336,009 
aR ge aR ive ee" AR 3,096,500 2,154,233 5,557,126 10,807,859 
LS fb tas ae eet ee RE 3,207,052 2,958,170 6,768,662 12,933, 884 
EV ilies ee cl Ae aa 3,204,965 4,005,296 6,811,009 14,021,270 
1 Bac Me ek soa 2,926,090 | 4,245,091 6,611,416 13,782,597 
S76, Sie RM ce OS See os 2,740, 952 4,303,166 6,519, 229 13,563,347 
LOTT ACO EE othe ad oe. Be 2,639, 937 4,830,694 6,054, 456 13,525,087 
187 Sas. Oh ee a a ea gi 2.754,484 | 5,742,529 5,631,172 14,128,185 
LO ee mR PD 2) lh he Sat td 3,105,191 6,102,492 5,494,164 14,701,847 
LESO ass ie al Sati. tok 3,945, 669 7,107,287 6,681,025 17,733,981 
POSTER eo: prez aer Veeco hye» 6,208, 227 9,628,445 7,685,888 23,522,560 
BWR pal So SAR Oe 9,473,661 12,295,001 8,658,435 30,427,096 
TRSTeR ae scarr i OOS RRS Rg ae in Ae 11,976,237 14, 242, 870 8,791,045 35,010,152 
ARSE rook Pee ey. be NANO. Ses 13,245,553 15, 97 rh 983 8,851,142 38,068,679 
AS eee eas irae ts Bs 15,090,540 17,888,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 
5 STOLE Mia ae RG RY A Poem a 17,159,372 | 20,014,442 9,177,132 46,350,946 
ie. 2 is Ee 19,497,750 21,334,525 10,092, 143 50,924,418 
RCE GCOS ok atch oe ee 2 a ae 20,689,033 | 20,682,025 10,475,292 51,846,350 
ROSSI eens ade aes Sa 23,011,423 19,944,934 10,761,061 53,717,419 
ESIC Sree er cine, os tok nee. 21,990,653 19,021,812 10,908, 987 51,921,452 
Cet Ace sete aot SAN OR iy i are 21,738,648 17,661,378 10,982,232 50,382, 258 
eee abot ele NOt Ae ea 22,298, 402 17,231,146 12,236,100 51,765,648 
LSS a eee RE Soe BS es 24,153,194 17,696, 464 12,823,836 54,673,494 
ROO4 Tee eee ee tae ok), 25,257,868 17,778,144 12,919,578 55,955,590 


* Rate of interest on deposits in post office and other Government savings banks, reduced 
from 4 per cent to 34 per cent. 


The amount per head of the population was in 1871, $2.96; in 1881, 
$5.44 ; in 1891, $10.42; in 1893, $11.02 ; and in 1894, it was $11.14 per 
head. 

The development of the savings of the people may fairly enough be 
assumed from the above figures. They do not show the extent of the 
development as very large sums of money are held in the savings branches 
of the chartered banks of the country and in other institutions. Taking 
the figures given above, it appears that in 20 years, from 1875 to 1894, the 
savings of the people have increased till they are now four times what they 
were at the beginning of the period, per head of the population. 

The special savings banks, which are Province of Quebec institutions, one 
being in Montreal and the other in Quebec city, and the two kinds of savings 
banks which are in charge of the Federal Government, show development 
even during the past two years, when the pressure of depressed trade 
affected the earning capacity of the people. The increase in 1894 over 
1890 is over $2,000, 000. 
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1144. The following table shows the number of depositors in each 
province, the amount on deposit, and the proportion of that amount per 
head of the population on 30th June, 1894 :— 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 1894. 


o Sia eS ere 
| m2 b oA 2 
Number) Number | Amount | * aie 8 BN oS 
PROVINCES. Glia of on of 2 Blo ac 
Offices. Depositors} Deposit. |><a4g S) >< 28, 

<q <q 
| $ $ cts.| $ cts 
OV BATTON A Po catcnt Meee fers Sh eae 430 87,369 | 18,028,601 | 206 33 8 27 
BCG oi. se heed tr 1 Una SR 8 122 17,324 4,343,223 | 250 70 2 83 
INGVASCOLIG . BAA nes: ieee peace tae en eee 45 5,344 1,226,950 | 229 59 2 75 
New. Branswickowy. . ae ones Guus Seaeee oe 3,696 1,070,854 | 289 73 3 30 
WieinitObald. | eerie goeeies aol ae icine 23 862 DELO! 12084 0 0 58 
British, Columbia caves oe eee 20 1,758 374,461 |) 213 00 3 05 
Prince Edward Island...... 7 76 10,107 | 142 99 0 09 
Phe SHSrricorhes icaaen ce eer A eee eee 20 591 92,120 | 155 87 0 82 

a |e Pee ee Ee | es 
MPOtals LOO4 gen oes chee 699 117,020 | 25,257,868 | 215 84 5 03 
Sb BBO cane re cries SE URS 673 114,275 | 24,153,194 | 211 36 4 87 
AN US} RE ee re AR CRI, i At 642 110,805 | 22,298,401 | 201 24 4 55 
a tS) CR i Re PE Ste 634 111,230 | 21,738,648 | 194 44 4 48 
Se ES O0 Sade a fe an a 494 112,321 | 21,990,653 | 195 78 4 59 
£6 SS LG OO cate ice re en een 463 113612541528, 0115422" | 203741 4 85 
FES RIOR Oat ett cee eae 433 101,693 | 20,689,032 | 203 44 4 41 

GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS, 1894. 
OnGaliO Ars. ie Lee tees a Ree eee i 1,526 553,246 | 362 55 0 25 
INGY ASS COI aes eye ee ae eke 23 Qo01o 1,160,187) S0L°95. 4° 15178 
Nieavy Brus wicks ate cs cars care ee 8 16.868 6,360,306 | 377 06 19 80 
NM anIEO DAR cee asses fe ees | eee . 3,853 701,240 | 182 00 3 69 
Drtish Colum bia,ce mc acrs toptnn tee ui 3,220 1193065: 19223 731. 5 86 
Prince Edward Islnd 2.0 fee 2, 6,635 2,282,717 | 344 04 20 92 
eT Otals TSO4 te ee haa ee 36 55,815 |} 17,778,144 | 318 52 3 54 
CP LOO Otc tek penn ite 39 55,039 | 17,696, 164 | 321 53 3°56 
The PAe 39 54,796 | 17,231,146 | 314 46 3° 5r 
vy LB OH e Dit Oe 5 PEE Vee 40 56,149 | 17,661,378 | 314 54 3 64 
rae ROO ny a: a ke ae Sag a: 41 57,297 | 19,021,8129°331_99"| 397 
Sei Aa atc SERB ee Eee aR AO ae 44 DS. 114 | -19/944,9345) 343° 207° 47oL 
efi cl SOO we ORL AOE RG ich choke: 50 57,367 | 20,682,025 | 360 52 | =4:41 
Grand total Post Office and Govern- 
ment Savings Banks combined :-— | 

TSO4s ce ul ince emer cneT wersrarcnae goes 735 172,835 |} 42,486,012 | 245 53 8 45 
SOS: Tee a eee fg 169,314 | 41,849,658 | 247 17 8 43 
1892 681 165,601 | 39,529,547 | 238 70 8 06 
ESOL: eee ees eres rae een ep 674 167,379 | 39,400,026 | 235 40 8 13 
TSOO.... Be Biel ys Se, steak Sirens oe 535 169,618 | 41,012,465 | 241 80 8 56 
LEED | ect 1 ae Pg nL A ee oe 507 171,237 | 42,956,356 | 250 86 9 06 
LSB ct a ie eee ie ate ere 480 158,060 | 41,371,057 | 260 10 8 82 


* The total population of Canada is used in working out the amounts per head. 
+ Including $1,383, transferred to 1894-5. 
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1145. The increase in the number of Post Office Savings Banks, during 
the year, was 26, distributed as follows :—Ontario, 10 ; Quebec, 7 ; Nova 
Scotia, 1 ; New Brunswick, 2; Manitoba, 1 ; British Columbia, 5. There 
was no increase in Prince Edward Island and the Territories. 

The number of depositors in the post office savings banks increased by 
2,745, and the amount on deposit by $1,104,674. The average amount for 
each depositor increased by $4.48, and the average amount per head of the 
population by 16 cents. The number of depositors in 1894 is the largest 
of any year in the history of these savings banks. 


1146. The other savings banks under Government management had an 
increase in number of depositors of 776; in the amount on deposit of 
$81,680, and a decrease in the average amount to each depositor of $301, 
but was higher than any year since 1887, with the exception of 1893. 
There were decreases in the number of depositors in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, and increases in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia. | 

New Brunswick has the largest average amount to each depositor of any 
province, both in the Post Office and the other Government savings banks. 


1147. As compared with 1893, the year 1894 shows, for both kinds of 
Government savings banks, an increase of $26.14 per depositor in the 
Province of Ontario ; $7.88 in the Province of Quebec ; of $4.48 in the 
Province of New Brunswick ; of $21.11 in Prince Edward Island ; of $22.13 
in the Territories ; of $2.65 in Nova Scotia, and of $7.99 in Manitoba. British 
Columbia has a decrease of $9.53 in the average amount to each depositor. 
The general average of the whole Dominion shows a decrease of $1.67 per 
depositor. 


1148. The amount on deposit in the Government savings banks (postal 
and other) in 1894, 1893 and 1892 per head of the population, by provinces, 
is given in the next table :— 


PROVINCES. 1894. 1893. 1892. 

$ ets. 8 ets. hee Gta 
ONG ao aes ce oe RE eed eS Sia 8 53 8 38 (fe 
EONIeWeC Ae Tae. oh tee nico Voie et Ria Ae RE RAEN a2 2 83 27 2 52 
Nova. Seotias.. 62" «. A NER ot iiee Pe mn hn ate Nee eS aes: 18 49 18 41 18 19 
WV ENO TUNS WICK, bo ciak shes Ivewis Dba a ik eee ea 2a AD 2232 O12? 
PVE ATO DA ee ea ek Malet hy Wa. kia OL ees as OTE 4 32 4 58 
PCTS AC OMMTEENOIALA So heels tesa ed eohd sata Cas ok ee 8 91 9 15 10 61 
AERINGS HVAT GANIC wee WensLacie 28S: eshvwke ic: ee ueaeke 2170: 20 67 19 61 
APNE! POrritOrles nic es ee ST Ray ate st a rae 0 82 0 59 0 65 


*Post Office Savings Banks only. 


The balance of deposits is not now required (as it was formerly) to be 
invested in Canadian Government securities, but forms part of the unfunded 
debt of the Dominion, and the amount of this floating capital, which is at 
the disposal of the Government, necessarily fluctuates. 


/ 
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1149. The following table gives particulars of savings banks in Austral- 
asia and Canada, and particulars of savings banks in some of the principal 


countries :— 


SAVINGS BANKS IN AUSTRALASIA AND CANADA, 1893. 


COLONIES. 


elses ene, wile @) S le jee velieilel p «6: (0.4 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland. 
South pAwWstraliank tars Sepa 
Western Australiag, occsote) ome os 

Tasmania 
New Zealand. . 


B Syd yieltel | se) NP DOLO SS ikeuhy, #) 4: nee) ow fale) 6 lexie) 8 


O}\s) @) 10, 0) 6) s /ei@lepe Cie Llelis lee ecw 


ple) wtwl ie! ofS Tupiacb te) lela] ele oie heubiie obs keucless! 


Australasia 
*Canada 


ete ive elie! o> ee lorcet 8 Ee le se) Souls 19)! ee 


Haste: ole lelvat io et iditece! ine te' Coceive) wi lerelis ix! ta) 9:19 


No. of 
Depositors 


179,727 
324,389 
47,885 
81,798 
4,745 
28,190 
147,199 
813,933 
169,314 


Amount on 
Deposit. 


31,807,355 | 


32, 681,822 
9,127,993 
11,282, 437 
370,285 
2,824,798 
19,305,332 


107,400,022 
41,849,658 


Average Amount, 


Per 
“Depositor. 


$c. Cts. 
176 95 
100 74 
190 60 
Leo 
78 04 
100 21 
fs a 
131 95 
247 17 


Per head of 
Population. 


$ 


cts. 


25 99 
27 94 
21 11 
32 52 
5 70 
18 29 
28 71 


26 40 
8 43 


SAVINGS BANKS IN SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


COUNTRIES. 


ego! teiL avin! e's) le. sila We se ede veh e es" eile 


Sweden 


Austria (exclusive of Hungary) 
Belvingag ea feiss a aoe eee one : 
Italy 


Mb 0) (4) a) SHO) waite!) ae Sig ON) Oke) (bi kahie (ohie «ele va pe 


No. of 
deposits. 


7,219,385 
1,360,961 
432,126 
630,705 
3,348,545 
731,057 
4,152,778 
8,268,676 
886,291 
4,830,599 


Amount on 
deposit. 


$ 
597,827,406 
80,567,959 
47,435,984 


35,033,673) 


567,071,300 
63,347,453 


354, 236, 622) 


730,241,873 
137,876,560 
1,785,395,553 


Average Amount. 


Per 
Depositor. 


§ cts. 


82 81 
O91 
109 78 
55 54 
169 33 
86 64 
85 30 
88 31 
155 56 
369 59 


Per head of 
Population. 


$ cts. 


15 55 
16 76 
23 71 
7 50 
23 73 
10 22 
11 60 
19 04 
63. 09 
| 26 75 


The number of depositors in Australasia is very much larger than in Cana- 
da, and the amount on deposit is more than as much again, but the rates 
of interest allowed are generally higher, only two colonies, Tasmania and 
Victoria, paying as low as 34 per cent, while in four colonies as much as 
5 per cent is paid on some deposits. 


*These figures only refer to the Postal and Government Savings Banks and do not 
include the Special Savings Banks, the Building and Loan Companies Savings Branches 
nor the Savings Branches of the Chartered Banks—the difficulty in procuring the latter 
owing to the absence of any requirement of them in the Banking Act of 1890 preventing a 
complete presentation of the savings of the people as represented by deposits. 


Savings Banks have 64,635 depositors. 


The Special 
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1150. The next table gives particulars of the transactions of the Post 
Office and Government savings banks in Canada for the four years ended 30th 
June, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 :— 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE POST OFFICE AND GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 


BANKS IN CANADA, DURING THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 
1894. 
: BUSINESS DONE. 
Ranke AVE Balance, y +o ee Balances, mere 
"| Ist July. With 30th June. a 
Deposis: P ith- ecrease. 
rawals. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1890 | 23,011,422} 7,554,273) 8,575,042) 21,990,653/— 1,020,769 
1891 | 21,990,653] 7,623,972| 7,875,978) 21,738,648/— 252,005 
Post Office Savings Banks< | 1892 | 21,738,648) 7,790,593] 7,230,839) 22,298,401)+ 559,753 
1893 | 22,298,402) 8,486,371] 6,631,579} 24,153,194|+ 1,854,793 
1894 | 24,153,194] 8,578,260} 7,473,586] 25,257,868) + 1,104,674 
Government Savings Banks 
1890 | 8,411,511) 1,470,514} 1,893,076) 7,988,949|— 442,562 
[ 1891 | 7,988,949} 1,327,078} 1,921,677) 7,394,349|,— 594,600 
Nova SCOtla: yay. tse < | 1892 | 7,394,349} 1,459,099) 1,744,880) 7,108,567|— 285,782 
| 1893 | 7,108,567} 1,519,073) 1,420,642} 7,206,998)+ 98,431 
1894 | 7,206,998) 1,489,539} 1,536,351] 7,160,187; 46,811 
1890 | 6,045,346; 1,009,825) 1,042,425) 6,012,746,— 32,600 
( 1891 | 6,012,746 999,928} 1,070,782} 5,941,892/— 70,854 
New Brunswick........., 1892 | 5,941,892] * 1,086,804} 1,026,001} 6,002,694/+ 60,802 
| 1893 | 6,002,694} 1,273,727 976,116} 6,300,304/+ 297,610 
1894 | 6,300,305) 1,280,075} 1,220,073) 6,360,306/+ 60,002 
1890 752,705 170,435 263,788 659,352) — = 98,353 
| 1891 659,352 138,125 230,701 566,776|— 92,576 
TOLOMEOs. 4x See ey. cee 4 | 1892 566,776 143,265 177,803 532,238|\— 34,538 
| 1893 532,238 148,401 126,325 554,314/+ 22,076 
1894 554,314 132,975 134,043 553,246|— 1,068 
1890 892,037 262, 326 339,489 814,874|— 77,163 
| 1891 814,874 260,817 321,692 753,999|— 60,875 
Winniipee: cae ae Me aes 5-3 1892 753,999 274,851 299,180 729,671/— 24,328 
| 1893 729,671 261,555 299,586 691,639\— 38,032 
1894 691,639 287,504 277,903 701,240} + 9,601 
1890 | 1,598,946 456, 430 657,101} 1,398,275|/— 200,671 
[ 1891 | 1,398,275 S15, 701 829,744 884,232)— *514,043 
Britishe Colum biaaiwe..4.: 1892 884, 232 278,891 439,844 723,280/— 160,952 
| 1893 723,280 235,716 262,904 696,092|— 27,188 
1894 696,092 298,998 276,026 719,065) + 22,973 
! 1890 | 2,244,390] 405,823} 502,597} 2,147,616, 96,774 
( 1891 | 2,147,616 430,978 458,446] 2,120,129|\—- 27,487 
Prince Edward Island...< | 1892 | 2,120,129 498, 423 483,857| 2,134,696] + 14,567 
| 1893 | 2,134,696 559,941 447,521} 2,247,117/+ 112,421 
1894 | 2,247,116 511,400 475,800] 2,282,716)+ 35,599 
; 1890 | 42,956,358) 11,329,625! 13,273,518) 41,012,465|— 1,943,892 
Grand Total, Post Office { 1891 | 41,012,465) 11,096,601} 12,709,040] 39,400,026)/— 1,612,439 
and Government Savings< | 1892 | 39,400,026} 11,531,926) 11,402,404) 39,529,548) + 129,522 
Banks combined ....... | 1893 | 39,529,548] 12,484,783) 10,164,673) 41,849,658) + 2,320,110 
1894 | 41,849,658) 412,580,136) 11,393,782) +43,036,012| + 1,186,354 


* $227,574 transferred to P. O. 


Savings Bank. 


tIncluding $1,384 Suspense. 


The withdrawals during the last five years averaged $11,788,683 and the 
The withdrawals in 1864 were $394,900 less than 


deposits $11,804,616. 


the five years’ average, and the deposits were $775,520 more than the 
average for the five years. 
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1151. The first Canadian Act referring to building societies was passed 
in 1846, and was to encourage the establishment of building societies in 
Upper Canada. It was speedily followed by a similar Act for Lower 
Canada. In 1847, the Legislature of New Brunswick, and in 1849, that of: 
Nova Scotia, passed Acts for the regulation of benefit societies. Since then 
there have been forty or more Acts passed by the several legislative 
authorities of what is now the Dominion of Canada. 


1152. The Act of 1874, passed by the Dominion Parliament, seems to 
have given these institutions a fresh start, as the statistics show that of 
the now existing ones, eight were established before 1860, eight between 
1860 and 1869, thirty-nine between 1870 and 1879, fourteen between 
1880 and 1889, and one since 1889. More than one-half of all in operation 
were established between 1874 and 1880. 

The largest number in operation in any one year was 91, in 1882. Since 
that date these institutions have been decreasing. In 1886 there were 77, 
and in 1893 there were 82, or nine fewer than in 1882. 

The oldest established is the Lambton Loan and Investment Company, 
which was started in 1844. 


1153. A process of consolidation appears to have been in operation dur- 
ing the past ten years. In 1882 the average amount of real estate under 
mortgage for each of the 91 then existing building and loan and invest- 
ment companies was $1,626,706, and in 1893 it was for each of the 82 
companies $2,778,657. 


1154. The Act of 1874 permitted building societies to issue debentures 
and to take deposits, the latter privilege, e, howev er, being extended only to 
such institutions as had a paid up capital of $900, 000, subsequently, in 
1877, reduced to $100,000: 


1155. In. 1874 the debentures issued amounted to under $20,000. In 
1882 the debentures payable in Canada amounted to $2,968,880, and those 
payable inGreat Britain and elsewhere to $23,701,481, a total of $26,670,361. 
This total had increased in 1893 to $59,436,500, of which payable in Great 
Britain and elsewhere was $49,408,398, and in Canada $10,028,102. 

In 1874 the current loans on real estate were $15,041,858 ; in 1882, 
$68,025,897, and in 1893, $110,916,560. 

The deposits with these companies were, in 1874, $4,614,812; in 1882, 
$14,241,782, and in 1893, $18,531,573. 

The reserve fund, slit t in 1874 was somewhat over 16 per cent or the 
paid-up capital, was in 1893 over 30 per cent of the paid-up capital. 


1156. A comparative statement of the liabilities and assets of loan com- 
panies and building societies in each year since 1874, and a detailed state- 
ment for 1893, are given below. Thirty-three companies made returns to 
the Federal Government in 1874, and 82 in 1893, 72 of which were in 
Ontario, 8 in Quebec, and 2 in Nova Scotia. In the period between 1874 
and 1893 the companies increased in number by 49, their paid-up capital 
increased $27,403,094, their deposits $13,916,761, and their total loans 
$99,876,963. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF LOAN 
COMPANIES AND BUILDING SOCIETIES, 1874-1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
. Deben- 
Capital Reserve Other Total 
YEAR. | paidup. | Fund, | Deposits. Payable, | Liabilities. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EST4 eae 8,042,158 1,336, 462 4,614,812 19,992 2,215,984) 16,229,407 
USTOPe eee 10,088,998 1,578,909 5,020,706 772,084 2,590,980] 20,051,677 
1876. 11,695,772] 2,091,258} 6,126,377) 2,314,419] 2,269,181] 24,497,007 
LST Lee: 13, 858, 634 2,452,715 7,102,186 3, 922,904 3,116,816} 30,453,255 
TORGs eS oe 17, 287, 538 2,803,580 8,269,295 5,673,491 3,575,248| 37,609,152 
ESTO eae) Vi 474, 656) 2,917,874 9,426,148 6,393,859 3,111,878) 39,324,415 
TS SUt htc 24,495,975 4,617,832! 11,713,633} 23,212,768 4,477,260| 68,517,468 
LSsl Pees 25, 445, 639) 5,128,413) 13,460,268) 23,154,234 4,776,463) 71,965,017 
ROSE er rroe 28,498,742 5,983,702} 14,241,782) 26,670,360 4,688,923} 80,083,510 
ASS3 ee 30,899, 446 6,417, 479} 13,954,460) 29,620,470 3,625,362| 84,517,217 
1884. 30, 70U2ou 6,812,006, 13,876,515} 32,268,367 4,111,298} 87,819,487 
SSH Getic 31,345,620 7 "199, 456| 15,435,084) 34,798,038 4,161,136} 92,939,334 
DOSE Mrare 7 31,874,858 7,738,027| 16,226,581) 38,905,842] . 3,629,909) 98,375,217 
L887 ita o 32,125,009 7,747,676) 18,251,422) 38,960,314 4,500,398} 101,584,819 
TSS ty 32,410,358 8,420,785} 17,307,033) 48,797,456 6,043,394) 107,978,976 
1889. 34,052, 456 9,173,956| 17,757,376, 48,544,222 5,468,499} 114,996,509 
1S905 soce 34,659,312 9, 801,174} 17,893,567) 53,424,241 5,951,293| 121,729,587 
LSOLS Ss, c. 34,658,749 10, 190, 670] 18,482,959} 54,898,094 5,685,232| 123,915,704 
1899 va 35,097,101} 10,658,575). 19,392,165; 57,837,230 6,051,125} 129,036,196 
189303 2a. 30,445,252), +10;930,856), 18,531,573] | .59;486,500 8,066,256) 132,410,437 
ASSETS. 
Current 
Cash Property > 
Loans Total on Hand ee Total Total 
YEAR. Secured on Property eg 
R Loans and Real Assets. 
eal in Banks Kstate Owned. 
Estate. 1 i z : 
$ $ $ Ng $ | $ 
LS 74 ee 15,041,858) 15,469,823 344,753 124, 260 759,634| 16,229,407 
LS (oa eee 18,360,715) 18,890,809 645,605 162,267 1,160. 470} 20,051,280 
1S/ Gee once: 22,827,324, 23,258,680 648, 933 338,011 1,238,326} 24,497,007 
LORS ee 28,282,712} 28,998,842 538,738 723,505 1,486,828} 30,480,671 
IST S eee: 33,998,174) 34,703,748 831,780 1,081,451 2,190,160} 36,893,908 
1879s eae 34,781,493) 35,675,687 1,748,211 1,685,881 - 708, 531| 39,384,219 
1SSOgF ote 56,612,200) 58,493,037 4,526,077 4,352,439 1: 495,598} 69,988,635 
B Rete} Wave aru 61,948,053) 64,498,542 2,380,977 3,636,295 9, 408, 095; 73,906,638 
LSS ae 68,025,897; 72,021,310 2,055,372 4,722,328 9,642,390) 81,663,701 
1883047. 69,922,344) 74,126,165 2,465,987 4,565,923} 10,469,084} 84,595,250 
tee ley Lael een ae TALL IOGEA 775267857 2,608, 224 4,424,198} 10,339,923} 87,606,680 
POSS. <1 78,775,243] 82,084,049 2,561,277 4,331,146] 10,094,126) 92,178,175 
LSS. 84,573,384) 88,094,260 2,358, 906 3,919,125 9 922,732} 98,016,992 
iKolof te Pama 86,901,363: 90,611,278 2,595, 437 4,440,040! 10,618,031} 101,229,310 
SSS a es 93,468,943] 96,878,812 RBOIGSCOR Rose ste Ls 12,551,346] 109,430,158 
L380 ee 98,726,041) 102,091,907 2308; 990 Pie ast: 14,284,911} 116,376,818 
TLS OO ea) ia 105,535,649} 108,825,811 3.791 OOG Merman la) F. 14,060,705} . 122,886,516 
i oh BI ena 106,404,856) 110,082,219 4 044.638)5 053 fe sous. 14,958,928} 125,041,146 
$892 ti 109,807,356] 113,659,640 SON seo nee oe 16,466,760) 180,126,400 
LSS depen 110,916,560) 115,346,786 De 020; HOON ete iis 17,903,499} 183,250,285 


1157. The following is a summary statement of the affairs of the loan 


companies and building societies in 1893 :— 
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1158. STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF LOAN COMPANIES AND BUILDING 
SOCIETIES, IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1898. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


Capital subscribed. ... 


$93,766,651 31 


LIABILITIES 
1, (Capitahstock fully paid ips cee eee $ 19,941,188 
2. Capital stock subscribed, a which has been paid 15,504,064 
3. Accumulating stock. . NG eek Oe eee 1,393,338 
4). 2 Reserve Tund ic:/. 7k Soc ee eae eee 10,930,856 
5. Dividends declared and unpaid. ........... 0.45. 1,039, 266 
6: Pretits‘on accumulating stock ie a:s- -- sco eee 66,025 
7. Contingent fund and unappropriated protits.. 1,173,155 
Diabilities 'to stockholders. se. ware. ae ar oo .$ 50,047,893 
Oi SDE PORE: Aly sucran Ry Gyo «Cette aen eaete Sane Ae ane Ee 18,531,573 
9. Debentures payable i In Canadan eae Stee ... 10,028,102 
10. Debentures payable elsewhere............... ... 49,408,398 
Lk. Debenture: stock Neha cee ulenae ee ee en 2,613,395 
12. Interest on debentures and debenture stock...... 812,562 
1SarOwinge to banks ho Garten a ae nr ae 162,765 
14. Other liabilities (description specified) in each 
DPE CAI $2. sj pevecdae’ eae ates ee Woe to cata ioe ee 805,749 
Liabilities to the public........... = hE Re See ies Sele 82,362,544 
otal tra bilities ¥o-% cece s 2.8 ai eared ce eee eae ee oe oe 132, 410,437 
ASSETS. 
A. Current loans secured on— 
1. Realestate... oth Meow means woke peed sae eee 110,916,560 
2, Dominion securities ss. 4. crt. were Gcccd of eee eae Oat ee 
a: Provinstal sécurities:..i 7 men ae mance eae te etcetera 
4;° County. or city, seCurities seed ten aan eae se ee. 276,479 
5. Township, town or village securities ....... .... 233,163 
6. School section securities............... ete ee 8,494 
7. Loan companies debentiires: 2... .0. divas oe abe yds 
8. Loans to shareholders on their stock............. 754, 149 
9, Otherwise secured (description specified) in each 
TELUTN eee ee SO RON ARLE Lae ot 3, 140,766 
Dotalen elas eee, toners ae en ee 115,346,786 
B. Property owned— 
10. Dominion securities—present cash value......... 304,911 
11. Provincial do do: ibgy epee eeeee 271,382 
12. County or city securities do ig 1,016,161 
13. Township, town or village securities present 
CABIVALUGS aot. oe Veale Snacks oe aie 694,212 
14. School section securities—present cash value... . . 197,877 
15. Loan companies debentures.... .........:¢....- 236,012 
16. Office furniture and fixtures........ cit 0S eee 43,160 
17 < Cashton hands ic. 30) ee ke me ae 87,136 
18. Gasivin bankey, ¢./0%)" et) Puen 0. cate reeeteee Sc: 2,642,620 
19, . Office: premises © sainee hs daa oon ee 1,517,759 
20. Loans secured on real estate held for sale........ 3,298, 424 
21. Other property (description specified) in each 
return—present cash value. ... - .. ...... 7,548,845 
Total property owned.............. Se ers 17,803,499 
otal assete..e Sake are Set le tee eee nm gs ba” Wek Fc 133, 250,285 


Nore.—-Liabilities of the Scottish American Investment Company (Limzited) not 


included. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 


Date of the establishment of the oldest company or society from 


which returns have been received....... .... 0.62. ss. 1844, 

Amount of dividends declared during the year...... .. .........8 2,511,478 
loaned during the year. . TP tees obit Us aN Bi A ee 20,865,872 
‘* received from borrowers during Ee Wear Cai ute): 26,312,063 
‘¢ received from depositors during the year........... dans, -28,48144 00 
«¢ repaid to depositors during the year.. .. .............. 24,963,830 
‘¢ borrowed for purpose of investment.... ........... Pete! #265; 408,335 
Debenturessesued during theryear s/s ooo PR oP ee J 9,712,758 
A Peparauniie thenveari ghia Shah bid > sel eens Ye, 8,253,047 
‘ which will mature within one year.................. 11,982,951 

Rate of interest borne by outstanding debentures.....................5...0. 
Total amount of interest paid and accrued during the year. aie A 3,760,435 


Expenses during the year, including commission agency and all 
other expenses at head office or elsewhere, not directly charge- 


ableto or-on account.of borrowerss 72... 6. ate he ae ee 980,380 
Estimated value of real estate under mor teage. Le Cee aee een tts ee . 227,849,872 
Amount overdue and in default on mortgages.....  ... ge eae 2,746,648 

<¢ of mortgages payable by instalments............-...... 38,625,321 

‘¢ invested and secured by mortgage deeds.......... ....- 112,148,304 
Number of mortgages upon which compulsory proceedings ae 

been taken during the past year.....  .............5. Lu 
Aggregate of mortgages on which compulsory proceedings have 

peen taken during the pasteyeak.o. ve. o acts deaee ls ot Deke sae 2,370,030 
Value of mortgaged property held for Bale. ty ame ee rae Oh: SLO bt 
Amount chargeable against such property. ........... 0 .....0005 4,963,946 
Present cash value of investments on mortgages and other securi- 

[328 og er eae ener chs eae Po ieee LS NUES Sigh Mrege eee eS 5 eee Lol] 0,000 


1159. The following table shows the value of real estate under mortgage 
to the loan societies, the amount of the mortgages and the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest overdue and in default on mortgages :— 


Per cent 
of 

Value of Loans Per ee Overd Overdue 

YEAR. Real Estate | Secured by fT: . tol M bbe ue Loans 
Mortgaged. | Mortgage. Valu tee ae to 
rae Mortga- 
ges, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LS ia Red eee OG. Gls los 35,357,682 | 15,041,858 42°5 337,341 2°24 
LS Opes Aco str el flee oe 42, 963.676. 118,360, 115 42°7 433,559 2°36 
LS] Genrer ras epee Shs ia oxy ae 51,601,012 | 22,827,325 44°2 679,746 Doe 
Lemme A es Focal ecm 61,672,236 | 28,282,712 45°8 709,308 2°51 
Abe yiont tht > el eee Oe Peta AL Opal | OOM he Gostoceue ae 43°4 1,306,668 3°84 
TS Cores 20. ts, minh lk ep e ho DOLE (S426) AE 45°0 1,880,348 5°40 
BOO eae antes (5.0555 AE Os 116,368,289 | 56,612,200 48°6 4,130,557 7°30 
iNoteal dicot apa Mee ae eam Pe . | 182,986,695 | 61,948,053 46°6 3,044,091 4°91 
Seen ee ited Os eg ake 148,030,256 | 68,025,897 45°9 1,991,705 2°92 
Co ya eG 8 147,758,031 | 69,922,344 | 47:3 1,900,035 | 2:72 
i netee Naa eR DRA 1a 163,424,068 | 74,115,136 45°3 2,274,177 3°06 
ORO. es. thes cic Msege sco tereo: Sees. Magee 166,651,587 | 78,775,243 47-2 3,084, 114 3°91 
BG Qmmnrr ees PAC nn Pee ot REIL OO20) TOO, Pe od Or oot 47°3 3,683,914 4°35 
EOS [eee oe ae eet PRC EDIE oe 2 ca 185,121,682 | 86,901,364 47°0 3,292,417 3°12. 
1 GIS ob" fg mma aeeOt TU  f 183,974,726 | 93,468,943 50°8 2,516,875 2°69 
Tee Sie hs ahs ore Bete easy ae 205,780,434 | 98,726,041 48°0 2,358, 274 2°38 
bce U8 5S a URE SRL Pk as EN 216,769,604 | 105,535,649 48°2 2,055, 428 1°95 
Le) FE PhS Soe et PVG ot} 223,021,899 | 106,404,856 47°7 2,138,500 2°03 
1 Lb Sod OA er a Lowe. ., | 261,589,230 |-109;5807, 356 41°9 2,519,452 2°39 
NBO Seep o/s are By ene 2215040, 802 1) 1103916500 48°7 2,746,648 2°48 
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In the last ten years the value of the real estate under mortgage has 
increased 39 per cent, the mortgages have increased in amount 50 per cent, 
and the overdue mortgages have increased 21 per cent. 


1160. Chattel mortgages in the Province of Ontario numbered 19,722 for 
$9,333,385, according to returns published by the Ontario Government. 
The average amount was $473.25, against $518.30 in 1892, $490 in 1891, 
$502 in 1890 and $462 in 1889. 

Of the total chattel mortgages, farmers gave :— 


In 1893 54 per cent in number and 32°8 per cent in amount. 
x4 33 . 8 66 


1892 57 

1891 58 be 36°0 0 
1890 61 y 39°6 iW 
1889 57 1 38°0 ng 


1161. The larger proportion of the total number of chattel mortgages 
was given by farmers, but the proportion of the total amount given by 
farmers was small, and was smaller in 1893 than in any of the previous 
years. 


1162. In addition to the loan and investment companies making returns 
to the Federal Government, there are similar companies doing business 
wholly within a province, and, therefore, working under provincial charter. 
The following statement has been compiled from returns to the Ontario 
Government :— 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS DONE IN 1893 BY SIXTEEN LOAN AND IN- 


VESTMENT COMPANIKS IN ONTARIO WHICH ARE NOT INCLUDED 
IN RETURNS FURNISHED TO THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital Reserve Tees Debentures Other Total 
Paid up. Fund. aaa Payable. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

3,057,243 401,231 38,842 6,121,186 5,514,344 15,132,846 
ASSETS. 
ieee ase pe ERODET YY Atal 
wh | Total Loans. ete Owned, Property Total Assets. 
Real Estate. | in Banks. ey Eevee Ornate 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
12,254,604 12,471,296 1,023,047 306,970 2,661,550 15,132,846 


CHAPTER XV. 


Railways of Canada.—Distribution by Provinces.—Capital Invested in Railways.—Railway 
Statistics.—EKarnings and Expenditures.—Rolling Stock.—Freight Carried.— Acci- 
dents.—Government Railways.—Their Financial Position.—Principal Articles 
Carried.—Analysis of Business Done.—Canals.—Chronological Statement.—History 
of Canal Building in Canada.—Traffic on Canals of Canada.—Cost of Canals.— 
Revenue of Canals.—Transit and Intransit Trade. 


1163. Chapter VIT. contains special references to the early history of 
railways in Canada and deals with general questions connected with our 
railways. 

Canada is fairly well supplied with railways. | These, in connection with 
the canal and river system of the country, afford exceptional facilities for 
internal communication. 

There were 15,627 miles of railways in operation in the whole Dominion 


on the 30th June, 1894, and 15,768 miles of track laid. 


1164. The distribution by provinces is as follows :— 


MILEAGE OF TRACK LAID AND SQUARE MILES OF AREA TO EACH 
MILE OF RAILWAY. 


Miles Square miles 
PROVINCES of of area to each 
, : tee esd mile of track 
. laid. 
C)ING Aree, Ree Bee ys Sos sn nee loa Ee GUT AT NE Sintec ee nee 6,267 35 
QuGbecmrt nine oat... Paget ARMs kt On aR erage CU SIIN Bse 3,024 75 
NewrBrunswick 5 sidecee ses eh akg ae Au idea at: Serene 1,396 20 
INOMAROS COLI clea sees ace oy ae ee SNe tah ARTE A 825 25 
Prineephdward Tslande. ovc Pile. ta hicks on ss Sf rae 210 93 
BES CFPC! San, MOLT PRG aang COIR oa eats ae a A ae 1,471 44 
hestoure NoLth=westelherritOriesmess a seit a ieee tole yon 1,772 225 
Peres OLAS ono ks ore, ackalos ot tag ise ec a ne 800 478 


In the older Provinces of Quebec and Ontario the southern portions are 
covered with a net-work of lines. Several railway centres have been 
established. Thus, six lines of railway centre at Quebec city, seven at 
~Montreal, seven at Toronto and six at Ottawa. Nine railways centre at 
Winnipeg. 

Of the older provinces New Brunswick is better supplied with railways 


in proportion to area than any of the others. 
es 679 
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1165. Taken according to population : 


Ontario has population, 43°7 per cent; railway miles, 39°6 per cent. 
(Quebec i 30°8 h oe 1: S 
Nova Scotia “e 923 rf ye 
New Brunswick 6°6 sf ss 
P. HK. Island ae 2° 
Manitoba ef 3 
ale 
2 


et CD 


6é 
6 6s 
3 6c 66 6¢ 
0 (74 66 ee 
4 
0 


(a4 ce 66 


FourN.W.Ter. “*‘ 
B. Columbia “s 


pen 
Ot! © 60 O1 


OURS WH to Db 


1166. The immense aid railways are to the Province of Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories is seen in the above statement. The country has 
provided those parts of the Dominion with railway facilities far in advance 
of population, it having been felt that if the great fertile plains are to become 
the habitation of millions of people, railway communication should precede 
population. 

The statement is made that during the harvest of 1895 wheat to the 
value, at 50 cents per bushel, of one million dollars was cut every day. As 
but a small portion would be required for use within the province, the ex- 
portable surplus would be very large. In dealing with the export the ad- 
vantage of having a railway like the Canadian Pacific is incalculable. The 
one year’s crop has demonstrated the necessity of having railway communi- 
cation, even though it seems in excess of the wants of the population judged 
by ordinary standards. 


1167. In 1850 there were sixty-six miles of railway in operation in all Can- 
ada, which increased to 2,065 miles in 1860, and to 2,278 miles in 1867, 
when thie provinces were united. In the next ten years there was an in- 
crease of 3,304 in the mileage. In 1888 there were 12,184 miles in oper- 
ation, and in 1894 the miles of railway in operation had increased to 15,- 
627. Thus, since Confederation (1867) there has been an increase of 13,349 
miles of railway in operation. In 1868 the paid-up capital amounted to 
$160,471,190, and in 1894 to $887,975,020. 

Canada has 130 railways. Twenty-four of these have been amalgam- 
ated and form the Grand Trunk railway system. The consolidation of 24 
others has produced the Canadian Pacific Railway system. The remaining 
82 have more or less consolidated, so that in all there are 74 separate organ- 
izations. ‘Two of these are bridge companies, with 3 miles of rails; one 
is a tunnel with 24 miles of rails, and one is an electric railway nearly 14 
miles long, the Niagara Falls Park and River Electric Railway, ieaving 
69 railways besides the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk and 
the Intercolonial. Y 

The mileage (track laid) of these several organizations is :— 


GConadvantP aeifiGus.. fa) kes eee os CA are ES 6,127 20 
Grand ranks. aa NGA FE hs ick kr crt AS odd Aa fog eA DOLUO 
Intercolonial .. ... .. [ebreciord,. sibeaineian SMP MP Iga Bye Ate ane albiattn 1,383 60 
Other railways... ..: Er en ee ge Mish me gt eh, a da ae sie 1, OTD. OH 
Blectriciteilavay fone) ania oe ae eee eee ae 13 67 
Bridges sand Gunnell es oh Cine cial rt epee ee Me a ed odes 6 08 
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Asa rule, the railways of Canada are built with a gauge of 4 feet 84 


inches. 


The exceptions to the rule are the Carillon & Grenville, with a 


gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, the Prince Edward Railway, with a gauge of 3 
feet 6 inches, and the Montford Colonization and the Alberta Coal Rail- 
ways, each with a gauge of 3 feet. 


1168. The following table, which gives the sources from which the vari- 
ous sums have been derived that make the total capital paid up, shows to 
what a large extent the railways of this country have been assisted by state 
and municipal aid. The Dominion Government has contributed at the. 
rate of $9,462 per mile constructed, and the Provincial Governments at the 
rate, on an average, of $1,862 per total mileage constructed. As, however, 
the provincial contributions were limited to roads within the province, the 
individual provincial contributions per mile were much larger :— 


PARTICULARS OF RAILWAY CAPITAL PAID, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


SouRCE OF CAPITAL. 


—_— SE 


Ordinary share capital 
66 


Preference 


og oes : 
NewBrunswick Gov ernment 
Nova Scotia Government . 

Manitoba Government..... 


ae ee eee et ave 


eee ae on 6.6 TAT ew) ehie\se, Wat eh, e) 16: 


a British Columbia Govt..... 


Municipalities........... : 


Capital from other sources..... ..... 


aireme! (2) se we. ¢ 


ee eee roe 


238,769, 386 
101,000,400 
292,291,654 
142,934,781 
6,032,585 
10,879,134 
4,297,501 
2,007,996 
2 477,250! 
37,500 
13,817,509 
2,102,062 


816,647,758 


€ 
AMOUNT 


244,844,382) 


99,555,900 
305,120,200 
144,214,384 
6,171,181 
12,033,013 
4,365,356 
1,999,696 
2,390,690 
37,500 
13,981,248 

10,278,200 


844,991,750 


1893. 


$ 


253,029,728 
118,847,559 
307,225,888 
147,212,610 


14, O17, 957 
3, 592, 378 


872,156,476 


1894. 


255,991,540 
105,768,967 
327,003,803 
149,192,089 

6,486,039 


14, 178, 611 
6,471,312 


887,975,020 


1169. The proportion that each amount bears to the total capital is as 


follows :— 


Ordinary share capital...... ice ee : 


Bonded debt .... 


Dominion Government aid ......... 


Preference share capital 


Provincial Government aid......... 


Municipal aid 
Other sources 


1889. 1890. 
Per cent! 
31°0 30°0 
sii Mie a El AR er 33°0 34°0 
18°0 18°0 
Ped c-Met a, 1220 12:0 
320 3°0 
CREE Mt Ray oe «Ano 2°0 2°0 
eee: 0°4 0°4 


Per cent|Per cent 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Per cent) Per cent) Per cent 


28°9 29°01 | 28°83 
36° 1 35°23 | 36°83 
Vc! 16°88 | 16°80 
a as 300 lel’ OL 
3°2 3°23 3°31 
uy 1°61 1°60 
1°2 0°41 0°72 


It will be seen that 21:7 per cent of the total capita has been con- 
tributed by federal, provincial and municipal aid. 
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1170. Though returns of a certain kind were annually made to the 
Government, they were, previously to 1874-75, incomplete ; only since that 
year have any accurate statistics been collected. The following table gives 
the train mileage, number of passengers and tons of freight carried, and 
the receipts and expenditures of all railways in the Dominion for each year 
since the Ist July, 1874:— | 


RAILWAY STATISTICS, 1875-1894. 


YEAR ENDED 
30TH JUNE. 


12,628 


| 19,450,813 


Train 
Mileage. 


17,680,168 
18,103,628 


19,669,447 
20,731,689 
99, 497,449 
97,301,306 
27,846,411 
30,072,910 
29,758, 676 
30, 623, 689 
30,481,088 
33,638,748 
37,391,206 
38,819,380 
41,849,329 
43,399,178 
44,448 468 
44, 385,953 | 
43,770,029 


{ 


Number 
of 
Passen- 
gers. 


,190,416 
(544,814 
073,233 
443,994 
(523,816 
462,948 
943,671 

9,352,335 

9,579,948 

9,982,358 

9,672,599 

9,861,024 
10,698,638 
11,416,791 
12,151,051 
12,821,262 
13,222,568 
13,533,414 
13,618,027 
14,462,498 


5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Tons 
of 
Freight. 


5,670,836 

6,331,757 

6,859,796 

7,883,472 

8,348,810 

9,938, 858 
12,065,323 
13,575,787 
13,266,255 
13,712,269 
14,659,271 
15,670,460 
16,356,335 
17,173,759 
17,928,626 
20,787,469 
21,753,021 
22,189,923 
22,003,599 
20,721,116 


Earnings. 


$ 


19,470,539 
19,358,085 
18,742,053 
20,520,078 
19,925,066 
23,561,447 
27,987,509 
29,027,790 
33,244,585 
33, 421,705 
32,297,469 
33,389,382 
38,842,010 
49,159,153 
42,149,615 
46.843, 826 
48,192,099 
51,685,768 


52,042, 397, 


49,552,528 


Working 
Expenses. 


$ 


15,775,532 
15,802,721 
15,290,091 
16,100,102 
16,188,102 
16,840,705 
20,121,418 
22,390,709 
24 691,667 
25,595, 341 
94,015,351 
24,177,582 
27,624,683 
30,652,048 
31,038,045 
32,913,350 
34,960,449 
36,488,228 
36,616,033 
35,218, 433 


Proportion 


of Expenses 
to Receipts. 


During the period covered by the table the train: mileage increased 148 
per cent ; the number of passengers carried, 178 per cent, and the tons of 


freight transported, 265 per cent. 


The earnings increased in the same 


period 154 per cent, and the working expenses, instead of keeping pace 


with the earnings, increased only 124 per cent. 
table shows the proportion of expenses to receipts year by year. 


The last column: in the 
Taking 


1894 there were only three years in which the proportion of earnings con- 
sumed in expenses was less. 
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1171. There was a decrease in the total receipts in 1894 of $2,489,869, 
as compared with the preceding year, while the working expenses showed a 
decrease of $1,397,600, and the proportion of expenses to receipts was 71 
per cent, being 1 per cent higher than in 1893. The earnings and expenses 
per mile are as follows, in the years named. The increase or decrease 
shown in the table is, in each case, with the year immediately preceding :— 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 


Increase | ( | Increase 
YEAR. Earnings. or YEAR. se oriang or 
Decrease. | EE eee. Decrease. 
$ $ | $ $ 
See eis Marge oe BOGS Pika cee vant: TONING Poe ge (aa fe Malta Pod ile bid Mig PP iN Ie 
TSO Cyt eart ae sats ts 3,418 |— Gia TSU aera eee 2,444 | — 824 
UGSD:. coace ae ee . 3,175 |— QAS WN LS Shien eoes eee 2,366 ;— ii 
A SSGt oa yee oe oe 3,106 |—- OOM ASG ate, aches ets 2,260 |— 106 
A Nc ea a A care 3,332 |+ D22G0in' [PLCC ae mee ee. 2,363 ;+ 197 
BOOS. Colaenet pat bask 3,465 | + DSS LOSowate tee Pe 5,5 2,520 | + 157 
OSU are ok ke 3,338 |— DOA ehOS Ole. area. - 2,458 |— 62 
SOO Pe seesd foc. 3,534 |+ OG SOO a. A 2h Sedyeaees 2 2,483 |+ 25 
HE SOLA Fu egestas 3,440 |— pe NUN WoL RA bo el 2,495 |+ 12 
ile PAS ft alan os 3,543 [+ eral L QO Deeabe seem eda 2,501 |+ 6 
PSS Me emilee 3,465 |— rf SOG ens oa, eae 2,438 |— 63 
NOE aac res due ke 3,171 |— ONO OE: cece ae Oe 2,254 |— 184 


1172. The proportion of net earnings to capital paid in 1894 was 1-61 
per cent ; in. 1893, 1°77 per cent; in 1892, 1-80 per cent; 1891, 1°62 per 
cent ; 1890, 177 per cent ; 1889, 1:47 per cent; 1888, 1:58 per cent ; 1887, 
1:64 per cent, and 1886, 1:41 per cent. There was a decrease of 1,282,483 
tons in the quantity of freight carried, as compared with 1893, and an 
increase of 15,050,280 tons, as compared with 1875 ; and while in the last 
named year the quantity carried was 1,174 tons per mile, in 1894 it was 
1,326 tons per mile. There was a decrease in the train mileage of 715,924 
miles, and an increase of 844,471 persons in the number of passengers 
carried. 


1173. The following is a comparative statement of the business done by 
Canadian railways in the years 1893 and 1894, particulars of the principa. 
lines being given separately :— 
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As compared with 1893 there was an increase in 1894 of $1 per $100, 
both with and without Government railways, in the proportion of expenses 
to receipts. 


1174. The Canadian Pacific system has the greater number of miles in 
operation, but the Grand Trunk system has considerably the larger traffic, 
running as it does through the most populous and best settled portions of 
the Dominion. In proportion to the number of miles in operation, the 
freight traffic on the Canada Southern .exceeded that of any other line, 
being in 1894 at the rate of 6,943 tons per mile. There was a decrease of 
1,045 tons per mile, compared with 1893, which latter year showed a de- 
crease of 388 tons, as compared with 1892. That on the Grand Trunk 
system was 2,275 tons, a decrease of 45 tons per mile, and on the Canadian 
Pacific 655 tons, a decrease of 82 tons per mile. On the same lines the 
passengers carried per mile were: On the Grand Trunk 1,961, an increase 
of 160; on the Canada Southern 1,538, a decrease of 134; and on the 
Canadian Pacific 514, a decrease of 63. The number of miles run by trains 
on the same lines in proportion to each mile in operation was: On the 
Canada Southern, 9,427 miles in 1893 and 8,364 in 1894; on the Grand 
Trunk, 5,457 miles in 1893 and 5,567 in 1894, and on the Canadian Pacific, 
2,392 miles in 1893 and 2,156 in 1894. 


1175. The following table shows the percentage of gross receipts expend- 
ed in working the railways of Canada during the period 1875-94 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS RECEIPTS EXPENDED IN WORKING THE RAIL- 
WAYS OF CANADA. 


ios Mara a eh ae achat Seca gh 81°02 LBS Pfu Aisle ome ees ee elec eee 74°51 
i oY A 0 Mont ot deg MR te Rae a 81°68 CSS Gs ert uaa Ra ee, ale 74°29 
d Rot WE aS ine BB ony Ue op 81°58 i Reta ee ge Ney Ages ieee relly b 
LTS sr ae eae teers 78°46 IB SSE SR eae heen eas 72°70 
SHO ated ee on eee a eee 81°24 Stoker meena ahs aids Peon ee PME 71°26 
i Kole UR nau «ah Sone as peer Fe 71°47 A BOOK SIG, Seas te eck ak ea 70°26 
i Rotop MaIins dere RSet Seen Serta 71°89 LOO Ly cate, meer wee MeN ers, 72°56 
eRe Waighte ac eee Pteaee etter Lalo BOOT eee came etre, oat. 70°60 
Holes SiR ene ait Race! de Me earn AL 74°27 PB Osi, epee ei age ans, Sex ctor 70°36 
ESSE Gracy nha eicie meus Ghee 76°58 LOBOS oe. ese eras ee 1107 


Divided into five-year periods, the average is as under :— 


ACY er Bese ac, ee Ae RN CO tN RCA? Barta Gated 6 80°80 per cent. 
1880-84... .... ME Phd Aa el ae rae age PER nt ain tec. Soret: (4°28 1S 
i RovsS ares gat meek Pad Are aCe A en Re PERS i Rh a ia aes (pp isia [Oe 
TS90-04"(fOUP Weare)... shia: sou pecs ae ee eet etek ee AO OT es 


It is apparent, therefore, that there has been a steady decrease in the 
proportion of receipts required to be expended in working the railways. 

Comparing Canada with similar regions of the United States, it is seen 
that the proportion is not quite so high in Canada, notwithstanding the 
occasional greater difficulties in winter. In the New England States the 
proportion is 72°70 per cent, in the Middle States, 70°74 per cent, and in 
the Central Northern States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin it is 71°‘5 per cent. 


» 
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1176. The following table is a statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the most important roads, showing the principal services of each, and 
showing also the earnings and expenses per mile :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF EARNINGS ON CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 1894. 


EARNINGS FROM 


RAILWAYS. 
Passenger 
Traffic. 
$ 

CanadatAtlantic, eM gente wy fot 130,287 
Canada: Southernwces. wan. ss o oles Tio, 00° 
Canadian Pacific system ..........| 5,803,629 
Grand Trunk systemo. wlove. ss. 5,940,773 
Pntercolonta Ware. Metso. ikek ou 958,915 
@uehbec Central srt ions» ke v3 102,144 
Manitoba & North-western....... 45,599 
South-eastern system . 123,138 
Other lines:... ..... } Lote, See eae 1,334,849 
Ota Seen Me OPO ake 15,452, 421 


$ 


365,030 
2,814, 481 
11,707,626 
10,466,542 
1,834,126 
163,714 
116,231 
320,481 
9,194,251 


29,982,482 


Mails, Ex- 
press 
and other 
Sources. 


$ 


90,853 
166,583 
2,346,843 
912,421 
194,469 
12,580 
17,619 
23,779 
355,478| 


4,117,625 


Total. 


$ 


586,170 
4,494,151 
19,357,098 
17,319,736 
2,987,510 
978,438 
79,449 
467,398 
3,882,578 


49,552,528 


Earnings 
per 
Mile. 


$ 


3,686 
11,796 
3,159 
5,484 
2618 
1,808 
718 
2,325 
957 


ea Ts 
SAF 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS, 1894. 


Main- 

Raitway. | Line 
| Buildings, 

&c. 
$ 

Canindaexntianties: 46 te 6 rt tek 69,478 
Canadas outhernicms ofl. Pakwe s 6. une 478,998 
Canadian Pacific system ...........| 2,733,886 
Grand) Trank system y.5.”. 45.3) 0... | 2,100,614 
TN PeLCOlGMink were ma cee oss eis 656,758 
OMe CMTCDUTAl Uwe s oe cle x tsa 5 50,665 
Manitoba & North-western..... .. 55,040 
South-eastern system........,.... 76,406 
MOTMOL MCG es 29 his bak eo 1,090,750 
ATM Ey 2 A he ls 6 Do ine AB 7,314,595 


tenance of| Working 


and 
Repairs. 


$ 


Expenses. 


183,305 
1,103,200 
4,682,280 

5,500,120 
1,503,619 

65,810 
69,061 
167,327 
1,232,939 


14,507,661| 13,396,177 


General 
Working 


$ 


148,343 
1,440,464 
5,031,642 
4,520,933 
821,295 
77,246 
164,110 
111,166 
1,180,978 


Total. 


401,126 
3,022, 662 
12,447,808 
12,121,667 
2,981,672 
193,721 
188,211 
354,899 
3,506, 697 


35,218, 433 


Expenses 


per 
Mile. 


The receipts from freight traffic formed 60:5 per cent, and from pas- 
senger traffic 31:2 per cent of the total, while of working expenses 41:2 
per cent were for working and repairs, 38:0 per cent for general working 
expenses, and 20:8 per cent for maintenance of line, Wc. 


The receipts per 
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mile on the Canada Southern were three times as much as those of any 
other of the large roads, excepting the Grand Trunk, and nearly four times 
as much as the average earnings of all the roads in Canada. Considering 
the enormous length of line to be maintained, the expenditure per mile on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is remarkably small. The receipts on the 
Intercolonial Railway were $5 per mile in excess of the expenses, as com- 
pared with an excess of expenditure of $433 per mile in 1892, and of $600 
per mile in 1891. The receipts from freight tratfic in 1893 formed 63:3 per 
cent and from passenger traffic 29 per cent of the total. 42-4 per cent of 
the working expenses were for working and repairs, 36°8 per cent for 
general working expenses and 20°8 per cent for maintenance of line. The 
percentage of receipts from freight was less in 1894, and percentage from 
passengers more. Working and repairs were less, general working expenses. 
less, and maintenance of line, etc., exactly the same in 1894 as in 1893. 


1177. The receipts per train mile in Canada were $1.13 per mile, being 
lower than those of the United Kingdom and most of the Australasian 
colonies, but higher than in the principal European countries, as shown by 
the following table :— 


GROSS RECEIPTS OF RAILWAYS PER TRAIN MILE. 


New Zealand...... .. aes $1 80 AMISET Va Aaa Ver ae ane ee $1 24 
New South Wales... . .... 178 UISSIA at ae rae cae te cei te Tal. 
SOUGOCAUSLEA] Tal. veo ea AOL. Italy (Statelines):/.......... 1 O01 
Uimited, Kingdom S.2Gn ue ae 1 32 Germany ‘‘ Lo staan 0 85 
ViCtOT At eats tye iene oct oo E'vamice' sal sat Sige anced 1 03 
Oalials Wanwk och anaes eee i Des lo BTN AREA Ae: eae ae Sat Sk ae 0 67 
Queensland tee dien er secs anne) (RasRiantioa sek. eos 0 91 
Western Australia ........... 0 97 


The average amount received per ton of freight carried in Canada was 
$1.45, being lower than in the Australasian colonies, Russia, Roumania, 
Italy, France and Austria-Hungary, but higher than in the other countries 
named below. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT RECEIVED PER TON OF FREIGHT CARRIED. 


Queensland. . 5) core oy aes $2 98 LBET Ee CMD T Sena den mceunrre ast ah ee!) 
pout Agstralig oie cae chee 2 88 Austria-Hungary ........ 1 48 
dREDICCS Coed Me an Ty oe, oy eee OO Derik 2: Sees neve! 
New South Wales .............. 2 03 switgerland.<. 2.2. ).03 Stel, 

OUMANIA s+ .c.4ae eee Srpemara’ eh 28 199 ENO EOV EY ON ae ie eee 0 85 
italy eiin) 6 Acne een er, meee 1 82 Grerimall oat a sere ee 0 79 
Wietoriah’ satiate. Sarai <i 1 92 PLO AiO Sr. seems cee ee 0 75 
New) Zealand). 24th. oe Anes 1 66 United Kingdom........ 0 68 
AVANCE Seen Veins ices 1S OUP vt). 5 avs, tee ee aoe 0 65 
Pesinanias< cow eee cyt oc ee . 1 34 


The greater distances to be travelled, no doubt, account for the average 
amount being higher in the Colonies than in the United Kingdom and 
European countries. 


1178. The average capital cost per completed mile of railroad in Canada 
has been, up to the present time, $56,313, which is lower than in European 
countries and the United States, but higher than in most of the Australasian 
colonies, as shown by the following table, taken partly from the Victorian 
Year-Book, 1893, the conversions having been made in this office :— ~ 
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CAPITAL COST PER MILE OF RAILWAY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


England and Wales.........:.- 
GirtedeKoimedomis se. ey ot: 
Scotland 
France 
Belgium 
British Dominions 


Pe 
Sm 6, lip) 00 0) @ | 0 woe) Wie SLele tee 
ec sve o, 06) 9 0 e o- ¥.si'6 9 4 6) 0 © 


spa emelietts.o (eh) wa! e's, 


Holland 


eke) eel @)) eee | Sle vie eee) \s:'¢ 


eet eee or were ween e cece 


Cer ee ee 


Cost 
per Mile. 


g 


269,851 
228,960 
199,638 
133,833 
108,921 
100,988 
98,705 
96,520 
95,011 
90,355 
82,217 
70,854 
63,064 


COUNTRIES. 


Dan riG aia tagcat? 2 deena ah hls 
Dmiteds Statesse woe sete ass. 
Australia 
India 


ene ww he eo oe - eee eee ve 


Supper el (eens) 6. le evee¢icgien | (e)n).) | vile’ 0 see 


CapesColon ye cope ten vas oe hc 
New Zealand: aie mare. 
INGE WA YEN Vin wore eter ese 

Queenslandit ceri. a oe 
South Australia 
Sweden 


eee eo +e ee cet we ee we et 


Cost 
per Mile. 


$ 


62,537 
56,313 
61,409 
48,618 
43,785 
39,926 
39,040 
38,165 
35,483 
33,483 


33,298 
29,603 
21,720 


The proportion of net revenue to capital cost in Canada is very small, 
and, with two exceptions, is lower than that of any country or colony 
named in the following table, which is taken partly from the Victorian 


Year-Book, 1893. 


The proportion in Canada would be slightly higher if 


the capital cost of the lines in operation could be ascertained, but, as it is, 
the figures used include the cost of construction of 141 completed miles not 
yet in operation, and of 358 miles at present under construction. 


PROPORTION OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL COST OF RAILWAYS IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


CC at nC Re ee er ar a 
Ce er a 


Ce 


Bergen neces es. 5 Aes ae 
Argentine Confederation 
England and Wales...... . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom... (00.45 ..255 
Victoria 


mm we) le) 0 -ai ©, 6, (9) 50\ ar.e, (0, 038 © is, .< 
Siieiielel ee elsib Lol o-ehel sel (e's) je! 6 «Le, 


France 


Diwite: “alte, 0)» ee [bate e 0) 14 6/0 @ 8. er = 6 © 


Per cent. 
B75 
5°40 
4°96 
4°55 
AEBS: 
3°63 
4°21 
3°60 
*3°95 
4°10 
3°99 
*4°00 
3°93 


* Average of five years, 86-90. 
+Proportion of net loss to capital cost. 


COUNTRIES. 


ee 
Ce ee rd 


LGaly r ei iae os oes oa eee 


Gere © eee 8s ei ele © 4) e506 


CAanaGaesee css. . erat tae 4 
Norway 


ee ey 
wllsne) 6 rss re, ef «90 0 nb) aly esis # 


Per cent. 


1179. The cost of a railway, it has been said, should not be more than 
ten times its annual trafic—that is, that the annual traffic should be 10 
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per cent of its capital cost. If this standard is applied to Canadian rail- 
ways their cost will be found very far to exceed the limit, as in 1894 the 
gross receipts only amounted to 5:59 per cent of the total capital expendi- 
ture, the theoretical cost having been $495,525,280, and the actual cost 


$887,975,020. 


In the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and Italy, the 


cost of railways is above this standard, while in British India, Germany, 
Russia and the United States it is below it. 


The following table shows the total cost and cost per mile, both actual 
and theoretical, of some of the principal railroads in Canada in 1894 :— 


ACTUAL AND THEORETICAL COST OF PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS IN 
CANADA, 1894. 


Niiber THEORETICAL Cost. ACTUAL Cost. 
RaItways. Ob Mae — - 
Miles Total. Per mile Total. Per mile 
$ $ $ $ 

Alberta Railway & Coal Co.......... 174 1,273,480 7,319 5,480,092 | 31,494 
CanadatAtlanticat sain saa weirs 159 5,861,700 | 38,866 7,187,355 | 45,203 
Canadat Southern x45 rien iek. fees 381 | 44,941,510 | 117,956} 35,044,066 | 91,979 
Canadian Pacific system . tee 6,127 | 193,570,980 | 31,593 | 306,750,154 | 50,065 
Central Ontario... 6 cies eons Se 104 767,910 | 7,384 3,170,000 | 30,481 
Ririe Wwekluron: always eee eran 77 1,112,550 | 14,449 3,122,738 | 40,555 
Esquimault & Nanaimo.....:. ..:.. 78 1,291,420 | 16,557 3,074,718 | 39,419 
Grand Cronk system... 7s. 2.32 3,158 | 173,197,360 | 54,844 | 313,756,591 | 99,352 
TEL WberCOLOma ly Minhas Site eee eae one 1,143 | 29,875,100 | 26,183 | 55,852,741 | 47,189 
Kingston & Pembroke.............. 113 1,426,970 | 12,628 5,994,613 | 53,050 
*Manitoba & North-Western... .... 250 1,794,490 7,177 | 11,078,174 | 44,312 
North Pacific & Manitoba........... 264 2,156, 250 8,168 7,542,250 | 28,569 
Pontiac & Pacific Junction........ 61 393,370 6,448 1,000,828 | 16,407 
Prince Hid ward slang. tiae sera. saber e AM 1,585, 330 7,513 3, (00;500-1. Lisas 
Onébec ‘Central. avec ae akice mean 154 1,784,380 | 18,080 8,775,349 | 56,982 
Quebec & Lake St. J hive cot ae 242 1,643, 120 6,790 | 11,567,250 | 47,798 
Ore Lita ei hota to oe More ees ate 82 315,790 3,851 1,317,000 | 16,061 
South Eastern system PRN Id iat state hes 201 5,673,980 | 23,253 6,748,379 | 33,575 
+ Windsor @ Amnapolis. 927.6. 5.24 133 3,120,660 | 23,463 | §4,400,030 | 43,564 

Ny ae ee nO aelaty Re he Ye hy 13,110 | 471,786,350 | 35,987 | 795,118,093 | 60,649 


* Saskatchewan and Western included. 

+ Windsor Branch and Cornwallis Valley included. 

+ Eastern Extension and Cape Breton included, but not P.E.I. Ry. 
RB Windsor Branch included with Intercolonial. 


There is, it will be seen, only one railway in the above list, the actual cost 
of which has been less than the theoretical cost, viz., the Canada Southern. 
The expenditure on the construction and equipment of the Grand Trunk 
system has been heavier than that on any other road, the original outlay 
on the main line having been very excessive, and the actual cost being 
very nearly double the theoretical cost. On the same basis of comparison, 
however, it would appear that the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway has 
been the most expensive to build, for while its theoretical cost should have 
been $6,790 per mile, its actual cost was no less than $47,798 per mile. 
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1180. The following is a table showing the railway receipts per mile in 
the United Kingdom and British possessions and some foreign countries :— 


RAILWAY RECEIPTS PER MILE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


England and Wales...... ... 
United Kingdom 
Belgium 


~ Oe es eee eeosy 
BMa.eke in) (se), eels ate biel io Sle. siel « 
$1,014 (e ceNie. ce ee Sele sy efela 6) @ 3?) 3/6) eis 


sua wOl (Obs) Miele) gota) ofa [ele aie @lee 6) ede 


German yo Wen oe 
Austria-Hungary 
Natal 


2 oe te lee 
©) ohghel perete oe) 6) 4) 6 
eege wl “sim eke ec) |olre bes: 659 0) 1) oe) eae 


Ce ry 


ols, era Tiel wt of ie a ata) iel (cy yet, Crete neni a) © 
AP 50,6) % Ae cove ne olse) eye (3: fe) + 6 Oley ee 


Italy 


fa {tuie, 1) elehiaiiens;'ste 6.0 


Annual Re- 
elie CouNTRIES. 
Open. 
$ 
23,003 || New South Wales........... 
19,006 || Trinidad and Cee PE eaten 
. 12,420 || Cape Colony . : 
rae MADE ie PARI TCE a eee tae aso) SENN 
: 7,314 Austealiamocn: teen Borg Sea es 
¢ PEAR pA ustralsia seme cent ated 
; 7,616 Camadaner. scien eRe, o 
P2000 New) Zealandirs. gone al ies. 
: GAS DArOIOal CmMtNtene tac tes ¢ 
: 6.5700 South Australian oi ee Paik 
: 7,000 di Newfoundlandi §. et. 04 5-.cs, 
e 6,390 |{ Queensland. . 
5,188 || Tasmania. . eas 
5,856 || Western Australia.......... 


| 


Annual Re- 
ceipts 
per Mile 
Open. 


The receipts per mile are less in Canada than in most of the countries 
named, but are higher than in the Australasian colonies, with the exception 


of Victoria, South Australia and New South Wales. 


In comparing the 


receipts of Canada and Australasia with other countries, the large area in 


most cases to be covered must be taken into account. 


The receipts by | 


provinces in Canada, if they could be obtained, would be the more correct 
figures to compare with the receipts of the several Australasian colonies. 


1181. The quantity and description of rolling stock in the years 1891 
and 1894 will be found in the next table :— 


ROLLING STOCK IN USE ON RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 


Sleeper Fir 

Loco- and rel 

YEAR motives.| Parlour ee 

Cars. aus 

LS OTe meer ven 1,850 142 849 

Iho Dae are ee 1,961 155 909 

LOO Se me een ea? 1,954 161 HELE 

SQA eRe Bere oe te 2,002 199 992 
Increase or De- 
crease, 1894 and 

1808 eter. aoe 48 + 38 + 15 


Second 


~ | Baggage, Coal 
Class Wel aid Cattle | Plat- a 
and Em- _._ jand Box] form 
: Express ; ; Dump 
grant Cars Cars. | Cars. Gr 
Cars. ; Be 
624 560 | 34,365 | 14,614 3,559 
634 591 | 35,668 | 15,403 3,584 
664 610 | 35,741 | 15,719 3,455 
670 636 | 35,852 | 14,904 4,699 
+ 6 +26} +111 | —815 |+ 1,244 
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The above table represents the rolling stock in use. To ascertain the 
quantity owned, the following number of cars hired must be deducted in 


each year :— 2 
Second | 
L coe he First Class ypngeaee, "1 Cattle Platt 
YEAR De ee Class | and Emi- oe and /Box eis 
motives. | Parlour Cars _ Express Cars. 
ere ars. grant Gas Cars 
| *Gars. 

ASOT Soe wt G2 50 17 31 15 25 3,625 289 
S02 areas 39 7 39 2 16 2,992 195 
OOS Fae. : 17 6 28 2 9 1,946 174 
TOM eos Aas wit Si 45 31 5 10 3,094 ¥329 


* Including coal and dump cars. 


Out of the above numbers, the following were in use by the two great 
railway systems, the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk :— 


1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 
Rolling Stock. GQ p R.G.T.R.|C.P.R.|G.T.R.| C.P.R.|G.T.R.|C.P.R.IG.T.R. 
System. System. )System. |System.|System. |System.|System. |System. 
Engines..... 506 717 589 722 583 722 592 722 
Sleeping & parlour 
Cats uae: 104 BE 118 16 122 el 121 45 
First class cars. 167 380 183 390 220 390 217 390 
Second class and 
emigrant cars. 156 225 159 225) 175 225 168 225 
Baggage, mail and 
express Cars..... 157 214 177 214 187 214 193 214 
Cattle and box cars} 11,058) 15,529) 11,903) 16,014; 11,742) 16,014) 11,785) 16,014 
Platform cars..... 3,156 6,098 3,331 6,568 3,513 6,568 3,543 5,344 
Coal and dump cars STONE eek ite eA GU en ya ae isthe ee 361 1,225 


* Sleeping cars only. 


1182. In the railway report for 1876, the number of miles of railway 
laid with steel rails is given at 2,2734 miles. This included mileage owned 
by Canadian companies in the United States. But it may be said that 
about 45 per cent of the main tracks in Canada were laid with steel rails. 
In 1886 the number of miles of steel rails was 10,303, and of iron, 1,220. 
In 1894 the number of miles of steel rails laid was 15,368, there being only 
400 miles with iron rails. 

During the period of 1876-94, practically all the railways have been sup- 
plied with steel rails. 

In 1876 the range of the weight of the steel rail then laid was from 56 
to 60 pounds per yard. 

In 1894 the range was from 56 to 80 pounds,:the St. Clair tunnel being 
laid with rails we eighing 100 pounds per yard. 


& 
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1183. The Canada Southern has 954 miles of double track ; the Inter- 
colonial has 14 miles; the Canadian Pacific, 13 1-5 miles, and the Grand 
Trunk, 4043 miles. 

The number of ties per mile on Canadian Railways is, as a general rule, 
2,640. The Canada Southern, the Canadian Coal & Railway Co., the 
Montreal & Vermont Junction, and Montreal, Portland & Boston, have 
each 3,000. Parts of the Canadian Pacific have 3,168. The Esquimault 
& Nanaimo Railway has 2,992. 


1184. There were 59 grain elevators reported in 1894. The number of 
level crossings was 1,604, of which 135 were guarded. There were 406 
overhead bridges reported, with heights above rail levei varying from 14 to 
32 feet. The number of junctions between different railways was 313, 
and between main and branch lines 215. 


1185. Of the 15,627 miles of completed railway, all but 298 miles are 
laid on a 4 feet 8$ gauge. 


1186. Of the 43,770,029 train miles run in 1894, 16,542,860 miles were 
with passenger trains, 21,423,496 miles with freight trains, and 5,803,673 
miles with mixed, freight and passenger trains. The engine mileages was 


57,401,514 miles. 


1187. The average rate of speed of passenger trains on all Canadian lines 
was 23 miles per hour. The Canada Southern averaged 45 miles; the 
Canada Atlantic, Lake Erie and Detroit, 35 miles each; the Montreal 
& Sorel (South Shore), the St Lawrence & Adirondack, the South 
Eastern and the Grand Trunk, 30 miles each; the Canadian Pacific, 28 
miles; the Yarmouth & Annapolis, the Manitoba & North-Western, 27 
miles each, and the Intercolonial, 25 miles. 

The average rate of speed of freight trains was 17 miles an hour. 24 
systems made over 17 miles; 4 made 17, and 28 made under 17 miles. 


1188. There were in addition to the 15,627 miles of railway (track laid) 
63 miles of railway belonging to coal companies, all in Nova Scotia, and 
527 miles of double track. 

The coal roads are all of the standard gauge, excepting 2 (13 miles) of 3 
feet gauge ; 1 (1$ miles) of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, and 1 (14 miles) of 3 feet 
8 in. gauge. The coal railways had, in 1894, 21 engines and 1,397 waggons. 


1189. The progress made in Canada since Confederation has been very 
great. The total miles in operation in 1867, was 2,258 miles; in 1894, 
including double tracks and coal companies, it was 16,215 miles. 
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The following table shows the condition in 1867 :— 


RAILWAYS IN CANADA—1867. 


Cars, / ; 
Railways. peas all ree Freight. | Revenue. peyeae 
kinds. 
No. No. No. Tons. § $ 

Grand irik son ees 298 4,339] 1,415,723] 1,018,512] 6,617,867 4,925,776 
Great Western.......... Asa & 94 1,566} 715,721 581,772| 3,732,938} 1,833,238 
INOVa SCObIa ie oer ae Mee 22 297 105,879 58,412 155,098 132,399 
INOTCHORN score Catan pirdel, 18 422 129,141 200,668 561,370 422,443 
London and Port Stanley. . .| 2 47 43,923 25,493 42,686 30,834 
New Brunswick and Canada. 6 74 15,550 55,206 79,781 53,506 
Brockville and Ottawa...... 7 145 52,740 53,566 138,660 70,152 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. . ‘ 106 54,332 30,358 128,625 107,038 
IW ellen (oka. rN ae ee 5 161 46,442)......... 73,734 76,097 
ING ban die sue ae tee 11 394 46,027 197,324 242,157} 128,930 
Cobourg and Peterboro’..... t a7 aE RAM ROE. SRA RSD 94,673 58,500 
St. Lawrence and Industry.. 3 IU ea oe canals Beene Naties F621) eR Se 

European and North Ameri- 
CAM) Stee: cM ta 14 190 159,119 55,998 154,370 114,296 
Motels 186i, een ae 491 7,924| 2,784,596} 2,272,309} 12,029,809] 7,953,209 
Ce LOMO rn tee 1,954, 57,267) 13,618,027} 22,003,599) 52,042,397) 36,616,033 
“Nita d OO. Ae eka 2,002} 57,952) 14,462,498 aca 49,552,528) 35,218, 433 


1190. Taking the Grand Trunk, the Great Western, the Nova Scotian, 
the Northern and the Midland, which railways carried 87 per cent of the 
passengers and 90 per cent of the freight, their passengers, in 1867, num- 
bered 2,412,496, and their revenue from this source was $3,987,467 ; and 
their freight amounted to 2,051,688 tons, the carrying of which gave a 
revenue of $6,545,932. The average charge per passenger was $1.63, and 
per ton of freight, $3.19. 

In 1894 the receipts from passengers carried amounted to $15,452,421 
and from freights, including mail and express freight, $32,165,425. Ifthe 
rates of 1867 are applied to the freight and passenger business of 1894, the 
result is receipts from passengers $23,573,871 and from freights $66, 100,350. 

The cost to the average passenger for railway transport in 1894 was $1.07 
and the cost of transporting one ton of freight averaged $1.55. The differ- 
ence is the gain to the country in its transport bill for goods carried by 
railways. The average passenger is carried for 34 per cent less than the 
charges of 1867, and the average cost of freight is 51 per cent less. 

The Dominion Government has granted aid to railways (including the 
construction of the Intercolonial) to the amount of 154 million dollars. At 
4 per cent the interest on this would be 6 million dollars a year. The savy- 
ing effected by the public in the one year, 1894, caused by the reduced 
rates, and taking 1867 as the standard, would pay the interest charges for 
14 years. 

Mr. Mulhall, in a paper entitlea ‘Our Colonial Empire,” published in 
the Contemporary Review for May 1895, and dealing with recent years 
only, says “‘ the average cost of construction per mile in Canada was £11,- 
900. The net earnings were £211 per mile. The net profit in 1893 on 
every £100 invested in railways was £1.15.6 in Canada. The annual loss 


on 
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on Canadian railways, that is the difference between the net profits and the 
interest on capital, appears to be £4,000,000. The saving in freight, mean- 
time, at 10 per cent on imports and exports would be £5,000,000 per an- 
num, which more than covers the loss.” 

Whichever mode of estimating the beneficial effects of railways is adopt- 
ed it is clear that the result of the expenditure on account of railways by 
the Dominion Government, the several Provincial Governments and the 
Municipalities is a great saving to the people. 


1191. The next table is a summary statement of the principal articles of 
freight carried in 1894 :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DESCRIPTION OF FREIGHT CARRIED ON 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 1894. 


Live stock. 


RaILways. Flour. Grain. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Canada Atlantie: 25.5.5... 8,293 12,360 3, 160 
Canada Southern. .\....:.., 150,335 375,399 106,387 
Canadian Pacific system..... 236,022 567, 104 99,286 
Grands Erunkesystem : 2. .«.:\- 437,291 1,016,081 383, 947 
Intercolonialiaet fetes se 94,496 28,681 12,404 
Quebec: Centrale. se. 10,001 842 1,655 
Manitoba North-western..... 3,745 37,878 3,283 
South-eastern system:... ... 23,492 100,885 2,151 
Otheedines eee.) Ss 149,210 433,364 227,853 
DOUG eens an ae lesa: 1,112,885 2,567,594 840,126 
i Hs 
RAILWAYS. Firewood. Manufac- All other 
tured goods articles. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
CanadamAtiainuterni ie. 6 i ic-: 50,246 10,107 150,556 
Canada southernes 00: 2. 40,428 377,360 1307, 000 
Canadian Pacific system. .... 304,804 1,070,371 924,789 
Grand Trunk system ..... 269,420 688,689 3,378,006 
Imtercolonialeee so ere... 24,720 331,635 600,139 
Quebee Gemtratmecd. 2 i... 0: « 1,913 2,758 58,559 
Manitoba North-western.... | 1,005 6,732 2,587 
South-eastern system........ 25,346 117,314 187,464 
Others lied ee eetnts oh ovre or, + 2. « 292,819 316,407 £979, 963 
EP ORAL Mer RE) fats) 2 1,010,701 2,921,373 8,659,118 | 


Lumber of all 
kinds except 
Firewood, 


Tons. 


256,037 
298 442 
807,539 
1,012,055 
250,635 
74,317 
3,322 
103,807 
73,165 


3,609,319 


Total weight 
carried. 


Tons. 


440,759 
2,645,406 
4,014,915 
7,185,489 
1,342,710 

150,045 

58,552 

560,459 

4,272,781 


20,721,116 


1192. The Grand Trunk system carried the largest share, viz.: 34 per 


cent of the total freight, as compared with 33 per cent in 1893. 


The 


Canadian Pacific carried 19 per cent, being the same as in 1893; the 
Canada Southern carried 13 per cent, as compared with 12 per cent in 


44 
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pared with the preceding year. 
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The total tons carried show a decrease of 1,282,483 tons, as com- 


1193. The following is a statement of the number of accidents in con- 
nection with the railways in Canada, including Government. railways, for 
the last 20 years :— 


Kalled. 


Injured. 


289 
304 
317 
361 

66 
102 
147 
397 
550 
796 


Killed. 


Injured. 


There was a decrease of 5 in the number of persons killed, and 14 in 


the number of persons injured. 


Four employees were killed while coupling 


cars, and out of 521 injured, no less than 243 were hurt while similarly 
engaged, being 46°6 per cent of the whole number. 


comparative figures for the last four years :— 


The following are 


Passengers 
Kmployees 
Others!25. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894 
Killed. |Injured.} Killed. Injured.) Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
13 105 14 40 11 5d 12 64 
65 583 110 700 72 533) 67 521 
118 130 109 139 133 120 132 109 
ig6 21 Sis) 238i matero. |} ote NMepTostahe soda ameee 4 


The number of passengers killed was 1 more, and the number injured 19 


more than in 1893. 


Six of the passengers were killed by getting on or off 


trains in motion, so that the railway companies were really responsible for 


only 6 deaths. 


25 by falling from trains. 


Twelve employees were killed by being on the track and 


Ninety “other” persons, out of 132 were killed 


by being on the track, and 83 out of 113 were injured from a similar cause. 
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The following is an analysis of railway accidents in Canada during the 


years 1893 and 1894 :— 


1893. 
Employees. | Passengers. Others. Totals 

CAUSES. ra ¥ ae Z = ¥ ai z 

ae 5 i 5 ye 5 aS 5 

a See Ae ee yee 
Balbore aietraims #20. 453, Se 21 60 2 10 2 11 28 81 
JMMp Mi ssOtstraims.: fos foe os. os S82 6 35 5 24 15 21 26 80 
AGAWGrkaMUraGk.. 0 un pedeus S. a 1 TAY es tet eee De tees] 3 14 
Head out of window....... ATi take es ates | ALAM 1 oe A ee oe Bh alle we 3 
GU pel TOA RAR Re ah 2 oe walt bi Sas Re Oe ad Ors 3 oe. Tat et rs aii aleahe cl 1 Caer e 
Colinetorises: Pe ks cnis'd Riobodk woe eins 8 40 3 16 3 11 14 67 
Waters onietrackt ns cued. owas 12 30)... ‘ 87 56 99 86 
cetera des SG sen, £0. ee ae Le St od Saas th se OEM ee eeemrercitye Mok 5 
Strecimosbrd ges, heii does adic sachet The 7 IRA ee TDR ape A ee ee, Oye 2 
OP ere ee ou ai Siok (a eoic eoie & ok 13 68 1 5 23 20) 37 93 
PR OUGIS Verh ies? ke: 70 O22 11 55 135 120 216 708 

1894. 

Ba llintegomevraimsys. cleats sd cts ce oes 25 83 1 12 8 6 Stee LOL 
Jumping off trains... .. . 3 37 6 12 14 12 23 61 
At work on track. ..... 4 10}. ler, Eten Rename ts, alates | 4 10 
PR ear OURMOLWINGOWs Wc aio lo wwe ek Sates it UIA ot ead Leer Me. 7 ghilie cemeh Seite ey 1 
COMI CA BSte oe ara a oy cake Bl 24 V ons AR) 5) Se ete POP oe 4, 243 
Collisions, deraulments. 5 22.723)... =. 10 38 2 20 eit 3} 13 67 
AW aii On GrACke mie t ek. dais a's 12 25 Tiree 90 73; = -108 98 

Explostonsis esa. oe. rent PRIMA sa Een Ge d.ch RE eee cn less ance SES an Oe RRS rere 
REET KLIS SG Oe Mm aired 5. cod sane belenaeardiall ae aati as| saves o Reo ales gee canes ware 5 
(TN EICAUISES t) te aes eons a cic wees 9 84 2 13 1) 16 30 113 
GLASER. atte Sole as ‘ 67 521 12 Gale 132) 2 AIO Sil G04 


In calculating the safety of railway travelling, 


the number only 


of those passengers for whose deaths the railway companies must be held 
solely responsible should, strictly speaking, be included; if the whole 
number is taken, it will be seen from the following figures that this 
country stands only fairly well as regards safe travelling :— 

PASSENGERS KILLED PER MILLION CARRIED, 1875-94. 


Passengers 
Killed 
per Million 
Carried. 


ee 
ille 
YEAR per Million | YEAR 

Carried. | 
LS] Opeeee ee ee te hoe Rane tes ly TSS ee ase BAe OS ote SN 
Noy don ele | Ae Seale Ee an 0°90 LSS GREENER ees hae eo Sets 
eS ALIMENT) cle Sostneta, ws, ol dvane 0°82 A eV Me ce. ol tee aOR 
EOL MRE er ce ln clas, ee 1°40 SH eco ea ie ie, ag os ne eel aD 
Ter armenertes Ceehte kiss wee oe 1°38 TBO Al we eek hers dle aiat 
LSSOSPRPEE eo eee Os 1°55 USO nse erat iauiect <A Pe acute a 
188 eee es ts bed TSG eee eee. we eee 
A Se Cee Sache tT 8 lg 1°07 LO etree ae Se Bra, ae eee, 
USRSe Sees oe A oaheees t Tia 0°52 Vek SOS pee eee ce: ats oi. ne ae 
TSS A ten. ac et ae ties Se cos 4°60 5 OU PE ND RO oir Ne TURNS Be Eo 

Average for the whole period........... 1°34 


AnmrDaeone 
Wr wm om Or 
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The above figures, however, are capable of a large amount of improve- 
ment, the safety of travelling having been by no means yet reduced to the 
minimum that is both desirable and practicable as is shown by the figures 
for the United Kingdom in 1893, which show that only 1 passenger in 
8,237,519 was killed during the year from any cause whatever, and | in 
715,132 injured, and season ticket-holders are not included in the number 
of passengers. The corresponding figures for Canada in 1893 were | pas- 
senger killed in 1,238,002, and 1 in 247,600 injured. In 1894 the figures 
for Canada were 1 passenger killed in every 1,205,208, and 1 injured in 
225,976. Inthe United States, in 1893, 299 passengers were killed, being 
1 in every 1,985,152, and 3,229 injured, or 1 in every 183,821. e 


1194. From the following table it is evident that railway travelling in 
Canada is not quite as safe as in the countries named. In fact Canada has 
more killed per million than any of the countries in the list. Taking the 
period since 1875, the yearly average of passengers killed in Canada has 
been 1:34. The past two years, 1593 and 1894, show a great improvement 
on that average, but compared with the figures of other countries there is 
room still for greater improvement. The figures are principally for 1892 :— 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY PASSENGERS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 


PASSENGERS. 
COUNTRIES. a 
Killed Injured 
Killed, Injured. | per Million | per Million 
carried. carried. 

VANISUT IAs LULTIC Cy): if eld Bil co  hereaha ae OE 13 131 0°11 ipa le 8 
Pel oramy Wee aks See eae Tene 9 134 0°10 1°52 
ETI COM ae tr Sears > ecient Bir oneal ave 67 333 028 BRS es 
Geran EAU PILE ae eee, e648 seco! 46 153 0°10 0°33 

Bayvaxias.is- >. Mat. WR neta, ets eas 2 13 0°06 135 

Had Chin a, eG ERS ee 7 2 0°34 0°09 

WiTKSeIN DUTO:. <b ca. ee ties : 3 10 O17, 0°56 
TO Mae Glen eds hate te tecks te Te Le ec 4 4 0°21 0°21 
Ga hy Pe taetas etic cre Se nee eat a ere vi 141 0°14 2°77 
IN GI WOVe8s oes: dines caer ete Ve es 2 eR O45 fy mdi. Jes casera 
Portagal sista: woe att occe ee eos 2 16 | 0°45 3°62 
Russia in Europe... . 19 88 0°52 2°39 

|S 4 cian Nene se aaiile bn ove deme ha ALN as ahs 10 72 0°40 2°91 
SOCOM Arad oF SO ciaid Abarat olen "AENIS, pk eo de a fae aren re LS Ree on 0°08 
VLE ZETIA Cheah eens vials we oo arta ae Ae 8 22 0°21 0°59 
Newnmouth: Waless susacnihes ohn cote if 47 0°35 2°36 
WaGtOria’s & o-gscc tah wig eRe Rh eT ne ee 134) eae: 2°42 
South’ Australia ote ace ee eee a ate 0°17 0°76 
NewaZeland: 4 i, etn aie einen senda: 3 9 0-52 L°56 
Canada, CS 04) i sia mare wan eer cake 12 64 0°83 4°42 
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1195. The next table gives some particulars concerning the passengers 
and freight carried, relatively to population and length of line in each year 
from 1875 .— 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT CARRIED PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 
AND MILES OF LINE OPEN IN CANADA, 1875-1893. 


PASSENGERS. FREIGHT. 
YEAR. —_— —— Seat 
Per Head | Per Mile Tons per Tons per 
of of Head of Mile of 
Population. | Line Open. | Population. | Line Open. 

SCO PA | aa Aarne eee reds CPi heed 1°34 1,055 1°46 1,175 
URe\\ ce He | SP a tape CAG 5 AL or Sa i 1°40 1075 1°60 1,228 
Aeros a ho leaiic: eae ok Sia at Resa 1,090 Lg 1,231 
LR os Ley Maa ets, Som Pact 1°58 1,049 1.93 1,283 
PII eet ier sda oeseNry PORE cen tae sii 1,006 2°01 1,288 
U Rete, US ot VE See RaMe RR GY TE Ua Raid Lie iid gap 1°53 938 2°36 1,422 
fo A ie 4 Ne sb A te ae Le 1°60 956 2°78 1,662 
Wakes 9 SAS rahi ie eae ohh fe Shc orate Aone 1°13 1,242 3°10 1,802 
TREN ae thE GI MERE rs Se Anam 2°16 1,098 2°99 1,520 
doves Sade Pe he By oe ae ne 2°23 1,043 3°06 1,432 
EOC ot oh, ana ieee tes MRA Ree eile ee ee 2°13 953 3°23 1,444 
Pere EN. 5 qe dain Se ta OA fea eM ie oa Sas 2°15 922 3°42 1,465 
i Nera wen tes nate ae Ree ee eae oe Oe 2°31 914 3°53 1,401 
VES Sar a BL Io AUiay Sie cig ee ce emule 2°44 938 3°67 1,412 
MSO Ere Ge) Mec ater ty Maa, one ee 2°57 962 3°79 1,417 
Ue Uy ya eer ae c OLY, AA co) Fe PR 2°68 967 4°34 1,568 
Pcie eile SECM Dra anaes ore ceri: eta em 2°73 944 4°49 1,553 
St aes Meme SO Perel ons 06 RU, Seo tey atlete 2°76 928 4°53 1,521 
Beal oe aug ARSE SBMA 2°74 907 4°43 1,465 
APA amr Oe, Coma ion RMON ee ins 8 grates 2°88 925 4°12 1,326 


1196. Canada has 2,348 miles of railway more than all the Australian 
colonies combined, and 4,400 miles more than the continent of Australia ; 
but on the assumption that a railway only opens up country to the extent 
of about 20 miles on either side, there is yet a vast amount of country 
waiting for development, as, on that basis, there are only 630,720 square 
miles of this country within ordinary reach of railway facilities, not much 
more than one-sixth of the total area. In the Australasian colonies about 
one-seventh of the area has been thus developed. 

The total railway mileage of the British Empire is 72,944, which, on the 
estimated area of 9,233,008* square miles, gives an average of one mile of 
railway to every 130 square miles, and, on the assumption in the preceding 
paragraph, allows for rather more than one-fourth of the area of the whole 
Empire being within reach of railway accommodation. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


1197. The railways belonging to the Government of Canada are included 
in what is known as the Canadian Government Railway system. They in- 
clude, Ist, the Intercolonial Railway and its branches ; 2nd, the Prince 
Edward Island Railway. 


*Protectorates of Africa not included. 
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The Intercolonial Railway was part of the original pact between the pro- 
vinces, the Union Act, 1867, Sec. 145, reading: ‘Inasmuch as the pro 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have joined in a de- 
claration that the construction of the Intercolonial Railway is essential to 
the consolidation of the union of British North America, and to the assent 
thereto of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and have consequently agreed 
that provision should be made for its immediate construction by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada ; therefore, in order to give effect to that agreement, 
it shall be the duty of the Government and Parliament of Canada to pro- 
vide for the commencement, within six months after the Union, of a rail- 
way connecting the River St. Lawrence with the City of Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, and for the construction thereof without intermission, and the com- 
pletion thereof with all practicable speed.” 

For memo. of principal events connected with the Intercolonial, see para- 
graph 356. 

The total mileage of the Intercolonial system, on 30th June, 1894, was 
1,174 miles of operated road, including the Windsor branch (32 miles.) 

The Intercolonial touches six Atlantic ports, viz., Pointe du Chene, 
Pictou, Halifax, Sydney and North Sydney. 


The following are the through distances :— 


Miles. 

Lévis (opposite eee via St. J nwa and St. Charles Junction (14 
miles) to Halifax . Ais coe ed OUD 
Ts6V18.500 DE. 5) ONT 36 eyes on elas ie eons bck ek a eA a Tete 578 
Levis via Truro to Sydney Pe Ee fl hen eA SINTON ame HRS 827 
NorthiSydney-cers 0) ce seen rena one 820 


The Prince Edward Island Railway was first opened for traffic on the 
12th May, 1875. 


1198. The following statement shows the financial position of each road 
on the 30th June, 1894 :— 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1894. 
| Percentage 
Capital of 
—— Paid Earnings. | Expenses. | Profits. | Loss. Expenses 
up. ae to 
Earnings. 
| $ $ $ $ $ p. ¢. 
Intercolonial ....; 55,352,741 2,987,510 2,981,672 Ds550| ie were 99°8 
*Windsor Branch] .......... 32,975 17,645 15,630) eee 53D 
Ea aslandZt aa | 3,750,565 158,534 AZO SOR asset x ot 68,357 143°1 
Potals.s o%..<0) Moos Oea0G 3,179,019 3,226,208 21,168; 47,189 101°4 


*Maintained only. 


The expenses exceeded the receipts by $47,189, Gorn $21, 065 more than 
the excess of expenditure in 1893. 


« 
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The efforts of the present Minister of Railways (Hon. Mr. Haggart) to 
reduce expenditures have been successful. The loss of $586,079 was re- 
duced to a net loss of $47,189 in 1894. 

The Intercolonial Railway, instead of showing a loss of $479,940 
(Windsor Branch included), as in 1892, showed in 1893 a gain of $37,608, 
and in 1894 a gain of $21,065. 

On the Prince Edward Island Railway the expenditure in 1892 was 
greater than the receipts by $132,263. In 1894 the excess of expenditure 
was $68,357, showing a net gain of $63,906, as compared with 1892. This 
gain was caused by increase in earnings and decrease in expenditure, the 
increase in earnings being $1,091, and the decrease in expenditure $62,815. 


1199. The following table gives the amount expended on Government 
railways for construction and rolling stock, the working expenses and the 
revenue received, the first iter being amount expended prior to Confedera- 
tion :— 


Excess. 
Construction, | Working | Revenue |» yw. 3: 
YEAR Rolling Stock.| Expenses. | Received. NTS ebe ut 
R.—Revenue. 
$ $ brie $ 
Betore; Confederations 75.55 2's. 2 de erat ES CIM 2 WAL Pay BOSRD oat <a] A eg eae tl BOee epee e ee 
POGOe ee Soa ete Set 483,354 359, 961 420,753 | R. 60,792 
TECH Mey arL, Lew foment eck ait 282,615 387,548 455,023 | R. 67,475 
TS parrots a taebemert coy sset book Lua ek 1,729,381 445,209 471,245 | R. 26,036 
Bova OAS KM AR 2 5 co ey Ya ee 2,946,930 442,993 565,714 | R. 122;721 
MksP ls Vege Sil, oe Plate e tee ere 5,620,570 595,076 622,901 | R. 27,825 
LS opie Neca ERR ei ye eos 2 5,763, 269 1,011,893 703,458 | E. 308,435 
| Rad ge Biot COLMAR ALA re. 5 7A ia oR en 3,925,124 1,847,925 893,430 | E. 954,495 
LS GOs Or ee MN cee hor Rane 5,018,428 1,581,934 886,087 | EH. 695,847 
UN CYQG) Oo Wea neo cle 2 2A see Ae Date 4,497,435 1,874,073 QOOEIOS Wow Oi iaeo 
LOU ee oes si SR 3,209, 502 1,890,269 1,285,110 | E. 605,159 
TS (Sry eae eee state sare ster 2,648, 742 2,032,873 1,514,846 | E. 518,027 
TS Oie Seae en eeR s Atots, oo ule: 3 2,507,054 2,233,496 1,419,956 | E. 813,540 
LSSO 2s ree treme ya 34 ey 6,109,077 1,851,489 WTS9ASte lu 2) 112 352 
I etoW le cu Punts «| Wiel cee a ee ea 5,977,237 2,220,421 2,200,486 | E. 19939 
LS ete see OP sta oes ay hed ate 5,175,047 2,311,017 2,237,583 | E. 73,434 
I itete ss ote RL Senet io f Ale ey erg re VT (07,019 2,651,306 2,541,205 | EK. 110,101 
Gretel i Eat 4 od re cre Ran ee 14,013,075 2,636,003 2,551,938 | E. 84,065 
atelier do "yea ee oer 11,224,245 2,749,711 2,624,243 | E. 125,468 
SG eer oY ls Sake ea wd 4,443, 220 2,819,973 2,629,336 | E. 190,637 
MSIOVG un eiplot, 2 toe an ec eeearie 1,846,887 3, 152,650 2,840,748 | E. 311,902 
URlers) it A 2 oP Oe Een era 1,765,582 | 3,621,077 3,166,253 | E. 454,824 
“Moet lade obama ee: 2,709,857 | 3,513,064 3,167,543 | E. 345,521 
bot Dy Be (Gig ne ARE Ret Eg Pi 2,392,768 3,846,044 3,203,874 | E. 642,170 
TEI CA San at OA BP Gy Pegg Dae 1,184,317 3,949, 264 3,181,888 | E. 767,376 
LOND 5. 2 MM Scar Pee oe Ra aR Se Oa 417,425 | 3,748.598 3,186,394 | E. 612,204 
Val Sprit Ae Coane SRM Rl re Pare ar ae a 712,917 3, 288, 630 3,262,506 | E. 26,124 
ERAS ike al eae Pa a en 585,749 | 3,226,208 3,179,020 | EH: 47,188 
Mou paectars tek & skeet nste bees 122,373,887 ‘| 59,788,705 | 51,896,815 | E. 8,196,739 
R 304,849 
INGE KCOSSICEIEX DOLISEN. ail ttai|: Ka hie, FOR Te Ldaee Pree p toe, wei ides 5 Ase) 7,891,890 
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1200. The following table gives the sources of the earnings of the Gov 
ernment railways since Confederation :— 


EARNINGS ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1876-94. 


EARNINGS. 
YEAR. Miles. | ——-——— a — —_—— —- 
Passenger | Freight | Mailand| Other Total 
Traffic. Trattic. | Express. | Sources. ; 
No. $ $ $ & $ $ 

S(O cn.c poe Mey aoe 837 435,525 501,056 59,420 138 996, 138 
POLS TAC ee ee: Moan 912°5 520,725 670,779 93,123 483 | 1,285,110 
FIST OC IE bes astern eee 912°5 540,267 863,866 110,049 664 | 1,514,847 
al Ry DM Gem Nance eae eet 9125 510,361 810,351 98,796 448 | 1,419,956 
TLSOU is Gotrevars comet ees 1,038°5 546,866 977,733 109,098 464 | +1,634,161 
TP LSS Ie aad coe ote a 1,038°5 609,368 | 1,192,389 110,481 5d3) | 1,912,741 
TSS) Ge PE mele 1,038 °5 723,111 | 1,380,499 127,430 6,543 | 2,237,584 
SES Mera ee: BEN des oy tes 1,038°5 813,333. | 1,573,775 144,279 9,820 | 2,541,206 
i Rote ct ae Ee A PROS 1,045°5 846,836 | 1,546,025 147,604 11,473 | 2,551,938 
DSROP iene oiaphieny ciacaaeires Lato: 6 821,510 | 1,631,886 170,397 449 | 2,624,243 
ee SIabeies ya arg eh 5 Raita 1,156°6 836,085 | 1,614,170 178,185 896 | 2,629,336 

6 Beco sry OP a ag Ea eR 1,170°6 902,630 | 1,765,334 171,844 941 | 2,840,748 

| Reloce Re RAN OM MEAN 1,184°1 958,967 | 2,029,100 177,434 752 | 3,166,252 
DSO) elites hake phen tee LST s6 990,456 | 2,006,333 170,036 716 | 3,167,542 
SOOKE Pret tl hee, Masco 1,181°6 974,863 | 2,056,952 171,378 681 | 3,203,874 
POU U.P g cere ee 1,852°6 | 1,045,355 | 1,954,627 181,518 388 | 3,181,888 
TROD Siac eee ae 1,351°6 | 1,044,575 | 1,893,677 197,716 425 | 3,136,394 
OD eam co ere s, Ce ene Le 1,351°6 | 1,081,877 | 1,966,816 213,412 400 | 3,262,505 
PO0A aad ts. Se seh eens 1,351°6 | 1,035,559 | 1,928,409 214,570 482 | 3,179,020 


*Karnings of Windsor Branch not included. 

+Includes $3,754 over-credit in 1880, on Windsor Branch. 

+Karnings C.P.R. not included ; the road during part of these two years was operated 
by the Government. 


The receipts from passengers form nearly one-third of the earnings, those 
from freights over three-fifths, and the remainder comes from various 
sources. This division has been maintained, practically, from the year 
1876, the trend being to a reduction of the proportion received from 
passengers and a corresponding increase in the proportion received from 
freights. Compared with the average of all the railways of Canada, the 
Government railways have a somewhat larger proportion of all their earn- 
ings from passenger traffic and a somewhat less from freight. The earnings 
per train mile on the Government railways average $71.17. | For purposes 
of comparison, the following figures are given showing the earnings per 
train mile of various railways in Canada: Canada Atlantic, $126.68 ; 
Canada Southern, $141.03; Canadian Pacific, $146.50; Grand Trunk, 
$98.51; Montreal, Portland and Boston, $70.81; Central Ontario, $71.28. 
The average for all the railways is $1.134. Of the seventy railways giving 
in returns of earnings per train mile in 1894, there were thirty-eight with 
higher earnings, thirty with lower, and two with about the same as the 
Intercolonial. 
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1201. An analysis of the expenditure is as under, from 1876 to 1894 :— 
EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1876-94. 


YEAR. 


aces cal elirwe ty lel at a) ‘eile eléte 

hy (6) eh ee; any @ Kel eS ese Up, Jelie) aie: 
e n0 PONS 194.610) eTKNe. 

wim | be hye cel ha 

tga e fey Our re (wifeneual a 

@: (be fen ess» i's eye vanais: 

uisiénsite!  |6:'ai/6l ola is vein) Bike 

wa oye eh.0| (©! 1s) eyes) 'a) 0 650,10)" Ge) le 

er rr ey 

wueNesele lame iis: calls! @i.e ¢ I. 1s 


PLetieils eters @ e (=) 6 \@ 
vee ae Sere ee 2's 8 2 ste 


Sine (Seine Lie Nb, eMiwlcelis) | views. sled = 
Cr ky 
0, Fusilli fe a Sie. 9 els) ee.s (6: \e 16 je 


Hg oh OMT, wie, ole Kagel a? vulwile lei ie. ee 


Miles. 


BS 
Go © 
SCO 
OV ON 


1,17 
1,184: 
ek: 
ieiei 
1,352: 
1,351: 
1,351° 
1,351°6 


AARBROHAAGOOON 


Mainten- 
ance, &c. 


$ 


566,963 
673,721 
731,507 
879,619 
439,416 
497,776 
576,295 
689,387 
669,117 
769,741 
744,947 
934,296 
970,764 
961,451 

1,167,076 

1,098, 481 

1,173,270 
876,351 
774,183 


EXPENSES. 
Working & Repairing 
Engines. Cars 
$ $ 
322,019 | 128,477 
498, 862 234,885 
589,493 | 225,634 
610,203 | 251,747 
608,155 | 234,071 
632,025 261,814 
751,187 | 303,218 
853,573 | 273,300 
830,581 | 288,944 
806,671 | 318,596 
887,725 | 434,771 
959,094 | 465,614 
1,219,072 | 541,095 
1,187,872 472,625 
1,226,439 | 542,822 
1,345,959 | 590,417 
1,214,972 | 471,051 
1,113,683 | 442,141 
1,139,246 454,828 


General 
Operating 
Expenses. 


356,616 
482,801 
501,034 
513,824 
492,944 
574,616 
680,322 
835,046 
847,411 
859,703 
752,531 


793,646 | 
|13,621,077 


882,189 
891,115 
875,175 
914,406 
889,304 
856,455 
857,951 


1,374,073 
1,890,269 
2,047,667 

$2,255,397 

41,774,587 

+1,983,476 
2,311,017 
2,651,306 
2, 6367003 
9,749,711 
2,819,973 
3,152,649 


3,513,063 
13,846,044 
3,949,264 
3,748,597 
3,288,630 
3,226,208 


*Expenditure on Windsor Branch not included. 
tIincluding $17,245 car mileage in 1881. 


tExpenditure $1,990, Windso 
N ig 21,900 
i “ 34,531 
T ry 7,958 


r Branch, 
66 


66 
66 


**Expenses of C. P. R. not included. 


1880. 
1879. 
1890. 
1888. 


1202. By five year periods the yearly averages and per cent of each class 
of earnings to total receipts on the Government railways are as under :— 


RECEIPTS—AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 


YEAR Passengers. | Per cent. | Freight. | Per cent. 
$ $ 

LS FOR ROE) cere ts 510,750 37°3 764,757 55°8 
1881-85.... 762, 832 32°1 1,464,915 61°6 
1SSC. GOR hs a8 932,600 31°1 1,894,378 63°1 
TSP es oe 1,045,355 32°8 1,954,627 61°4 
OOD ieedar 1,044,575 33°3 1,893,677 60°3 
LOO Diancee 1,081,877 33°1 1,966,816 60°3 
1894 1,035,559 32°6 | 1,928, 409 60°6 


Other 


sources. 


ie 
0 


94,536 
145,796 
174,572 
181,906 
198,141 
213,812 
215,052 


Per cent. 


Ss D> SH OLOUT GD 
DWP WMDWwH 
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1203. The following table gives the expenditures by subdivisions and the 
proportion of each class to the total expenditure :— 
EX PENSES—AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 


Maintenance. Working and Repairs. | Operating Expenses. 
YEAR. SAGO are yarn Gere sia ice. ware es, 
< Yearly Yearly 4 Yearly 
[verabe: Per cent. Average. Per cent. Averages Per cent. 
$ $ $ 

1876-80. . 658,245 35°0 740,709 39'6 169,444 25°4 
LSE BOM. eh meres, 642,463 2070 1,062,970 43°1 759,420 31°0 
1886-90. dus). 955,707 28°3 1,587,426 47°0 838, 931 24°7 
UNO Lae eae, cane Oe 1,098,481 27°8 1,936.376 49°0 914,406 23°2 
O02 Weel 1,173,270 31°3 | 1,686,023 45°0 889,304 23°7 
SOS ies.) Stee 876,351 26°6 1,555,824 473 856,455 26°1 
SFO Pow Sinner ey oak, = 774,183 24°0 1,594,074 49°4 857,951 26°6 


1204. Taking the Intercolonial Railway by itself, analysis supplies the 
following tables :— 
EARNINGS ON INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY, 1868-1894. 
(Windsor Branch included.) 


EARNINGS. 
YEAR SN tles: See peste == ae 
Passenger Freight Mail and Other Pal 
Traffic. Tratic. Express. Sources. one 
No $ $ $ | $ $ 

TE BOB he ok Ry Ee er EME et ey cal at uae Soya: Sl ae Beaty ld fat LO a eee FCO Ce 420,753 
2 el a Ae aad MO OMELET PIU RMN OR rye CFU I asad Wy TOES E tag iy) ot A ANE Sh 455,023 
WS FOV Ber oe Be Saal elke col nb Lc ee Redes eiea | eae GRMN oD En Oe ee 0 A 471,245 
I Coe eee eens PO OL nh MRE Mon Ne Oe 4AM a led Meee Races ay yd 2k a ipl Lee 17. 565,713 
PS FO ee eee oN buare, se tscllehe sagen RLS | IRR Se Ee OkCH RE) Peta rs cr ee 622,901. 
1 CV He Sie ere Rs (PD SIG ERE DREN BE iy Rake Che Maat ey Ok lb abe 703,458 
ESTAS Tyee BOO OG Gi, One Cae aed Cede ten a eee DOO 2 ee 893, 430 
LS7D ete AD AL Nore cau et cote LAAN Se de RRS AG ORI Oe me ee * i a 861,593 
io. ON. ee eee 6383 370,520 456,751 Bye all iti cn ary 878,078 
LOR te ee 714 460,368 607,565 Soslgin ce). ee 1,154, 445 
hOPOee eae eee 714 475,257 801,705 LOUOSD Sie tetas eee 1,378,947 
TS TOR TRA e oe ae 714 451,894 753,490 88,715 1,294,099 
SSO eu ees 840 495,186 924,090 LOWOS4.5 58 to 0) 2 oct 1,520,310 
DPSS iva aey eee 840 552,180 1,127,063 102,367 da 3t5) 5 *1,781,610 
ete mele ae Misery 840 659, 162 1,315,723 118,888 6,543 2,100,316 
USOSidenugtarae 840 759,013 1,502,736 132,902 9,384 2,395,035 
1884. 847 768,171 1,465,473 132,014 11,008 2,376,666 
LSS. aR ee 861 717,796 1,532,150 140659 eee ae 2,392,605 
USS On wetees tae _ 866 737,052 1,515,651 41 Oe ee eters eae 2,406, 858 
POS ds tee: 880 800,645 1,673,905 LAG 7 OTe Oe «eas 2,621,337 
SBS tl Jn ey S894 853,618 1,924,664 159,055 yA Yor ry i 
BESO oe te $894 876,749 1,900,006 146,981 Wee 2,923,736 
AOOO as uch Meee §894 865,163 | 1,945,568 147, SIS ee 2, 958, 243 
TRO PE as be ea 71,154 973,063 |, 1,872,967 161.600 gi ase Sere 3,007,630 
SOD rE. Agee 1,154 973,616 1,823,695 iL S15G40 Bit eee ee 2,978,951 
SOS MEN bracken 11,154 1,014,482 1,890,469 OA OTA A OSES a ake 3,099,815 
TOOG seh as, Pied 11,154 971,399 1,853,466 LOD GOT We Rane once 3,020,486 


ee Ince: $3,754 over credit in 1880 on Windsor Braves 


Division. 


+ Including 13 miles sidings. 


§ Including 3 miles sidings. 


(32) miles not included in mileage, but included in other columns. 


& 


t Including Northern 


** Windsor Branch 


RAILWAYS AND CANALSs 705 
EXPENDITURE ON INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY, 1868-1894. 
(Windsor Branch included.) 
EXPENDITURE. 
Buildings a -- ———— ——— 
YEAR. and Working | Working G 1 
Maintenance. and and ei Total 
repairing repairing Re eey ee va 
Engines. Cars. a a 
$ $ $ $ 

PROMOS 5) Scat pc SSS Noe ysvad 1 ea a 2c ROD A gee est (oe aD mR nr ie eC ere nae 359, 961 
OLY Sen pets et irs ene SR AIM ae sv Gye «acti al Pic 6 Cacaace oe cl pa aie wo aban, Deve 387,548 
Eee Meee ere Sen a eR TS LL eh Mec ok ala vino a Maialepagaredes wena ea + 445, 209 
Pgh ah., 1 Ser ene eee dee i <a se 2 hae Sle Oleg Gt eye te ty ch SA Ne RUMEN eet? oot 442,993 
BRP aeniale, Sie Sie Rs So). oll COE aC | AO a ae eT eno i Re 595,076 
LUSSIER A Bg AP SESS) oc ot ES a A Re EA eR yl 2 ee ee 1,011,893 
RS ie a eee ne Sem ee SS rate iad 1als. cum an duel vaya ebrseadeeeene 4, an ie obs O4ia,L70 
Uff 3» hall Be ee amis Bee Sn | adler Be RO Peal ee Bia eer? Laos, OOo 
SIA DY St ets tek le eae ee 489,676 260,660 116, 175 292, 632 71,159,143 
DOG tee wha Sch keh Se « 584,281 442,895 207,819 426,679 1,661,674 
Nee CS reich eae 9 cM Rost 641,114 537,815 199, 325 447,813 1,826, 067 
IP fig’ Ae ec es ine ee ears a 778,527 558,344 233,800 461,412 | [2,032.083. 
NCS EA tea Ae PE 390,084 550,574 218,949 450,339 *1,609, 946 
PSSM Wes trait cakes We 400,815 586,999 247,243 528,051 (1,780,353 
POO Aa Sed Nes a oe 483, 904 684,191 282, 980 629,517 2 080, 592 
POM Ie ian oa base 603,140 767,063 254,251 759,023 2, 383, 477 
LOS ai aace Wiwctees oven 579,128 757, 162 263,436 766,993 2,366,719 
PO An ile Sea eNk aby tis 672,164 732,267 278,516 777,283 2,460,230 
i Morons Sie See ARR 624,331 819,604 391,689 672,849 2,508,473 
SS Pet cic tere aie hace be 808,094 887,626 442,352 716,086 2,854, 158 
LBS SMR «ol ae ateevnaate-s 835,265 1,135,325 518,889 803,045 $3,300,481 
loo 0 SORE Sh” Bete NEe Meets 810,534 1,107,338 448, 694 808,218 3,174,784 
Whe UR SU pea pee Ga 1,017,596 1,144,373 516,155 787,801 +3, 500,456 
TSO) ies hs ents. 984,236 1,281,800 571,980 853, 268 3,691,274 
LOO te. he ss orreea eon 1,027,450 1,148,199 452,683 830,559 3,458,891 
LODO take. S eaeeee 3 780,038 1,054,488 423, 686 803,996 3,062,208 
LB OA i a: ccs Mamet, 674,403 1,081,788 421,831 821,295 2,999,317 


*Including car mileage, 1,990 in 1880. f¢ Includi 
§ Including car mileage, $7,957 in 1888. 
§| Including car mileage, $21,900 in 1879. 


mileage, $34,531 in 1890. 


$17,245 in 1881. 


ng Northern Division. 


+ Including car 


|| Including car mileage, 


Comparing these figures with the general average of all the railways of 
Canada, the result is :— 


General average, buildings and maintenance 


Intercoloni 


General average, working and repairing engines 


al 


Intercolonial 


General average 


Intercoloni 


General average, general operating CXPEMSES .... 6.6.0.2 0. 


Intercoloni 


(7 


66 


al 


al 


66 
ce 


o bres 


Se elie: lei 


is} elie its (swe! 


Bes! 4. elle] bike, 


The general operating expenses of the Intercolonial are therefore nearly 
one-third less than those of the average of all the railways of Canada ; 
maintenance of lines and buildings on the Intercolonial calls for a larger 


proportion than the average of all the railways ; 


the working and repairing 


of engines and cars require more on the Intercolonial than the average 


expenditure on that account. 


The proportions of the Canada Southern are: 


Maintenance of line and buildings, 15°8 per cent ; working and repairing of 
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engines, 28:4 per cent; of cars, 8:0 per cent; and general operating ex- 
penses, 47°8 per cent. The proportions of the Canadian Pacificare: 22 per 
cent, 30°9 per cent, 6:7 per cent, and 40-4 per cent; and of the Grand 
Trunk : 17:3, 34:9, 10°5 and 37:3 per cent respectively. 

The following table presents these facts in a form easy of comparison :— 


1894 General | Canada | Canadian} Grand Inter- 
: Average. | Southern.) Pacific. Trunk. | colonial. 

Buildings and maintenance........ 20°8 15°8 220 17°3 22°5 
Working and repairing engines... . 32°4 28°4 30°9 34°9 360 
ys i CONS au eeu 8°8 8°0 6°7 10°5 141 
General operating expenses... . . 38 0 47°8 40°4 37°3 27-4 


1205. The following table relates to the Intercolonial Railway :— 


EARNINGS. 
e Locomo- 
Gross earn- een tives - 
YEAR. sae mile of ae ie Per cent of | Per cent of 
aL thneene Longe a line. eee ‘Passenger to| Freight to 
line. 
total total 
earnings. earnings. 
$ cts. $ “cts. 

TS ea ae te ACA. ce eae 1,757 00 1,505 00 14 39°9 52°8 
UT OC eke Set fy ey Las 1931530 1,659 60 15 34°4 58°1 
a OV eh Pee Apne Med bebe, Met 1,812 45 1,755 68 16 34°9 58-2 
Batol Sein Sa a A nee ig ROA 1,819 90 1452"22 13 32°6 60°7 
RSS ee Ry aN ly Pie a NR ORR 2,113 80 Ir IPS By 14 31°0 63°23 
2 elope ALN IN al a yk So ue ar, 2,500 00 1,900 80 15 31°4 62°6 
Rote te ey 7 Ma oT Re i teal Cee Tee 2.90. 20 2,120 006 16 Sikes 62°7 
Relor We) cata eae ma ome eee | 2,806 00 2AI2 AS 18 Soe 617 
TSS Bak By. EN g eodiee RP ern Dolev 2,076 73 18 30°0 64°0 
ASOD Weekes ies teen ee pes Viet heme epi Once 2173 68 Leas 30°6 62:9 
DSS TOUGe teats eet Cee Coe ee 2,978 8U 2 oo L0G 18 30°6 63°8 
OBS oe tees eek eo Pele 3,296 67 2,766 80 | 18 28°7 64°7 
BB Ou cheer tao ak ral ae 3,281 41 2,653 48 19 30°90 64°9 
TSO aS ee tee Sn | 3,320 12 2,786 50 19 2a) GO 47 
RSD Ps tee see eae 2,635 90 2,o12. OL 18 30°3 62°3 
BOs aia rR ea Ee ek 2,610 82 2,131 00 18 3277 61°2 
1893 el Eee AP ois tee 2,716 70 2,000 15 18 Set 61°0 
TBOd Lio. Mk cacao Re vy Me 2,617 40 2,014 66 18 oo a8 61°3 


In 1879 there were 2,928 railway employees on the 714 miles of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, and in 1893 there were 3,724 (including 124 employees in 
the general offices) employees on the 1,122 miles of the railway operated by 
the Government. In 1879 the staff required was equal to 410 employees 
for every 100 miles of line; in 1894 it was 332 employees for every 100 
miles of line. In the United States the average number is 479 employees 
for each 100 miles of line. In the group of States comprising Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, the 
number of employees is 716 per 100 miles of line. These figures show that 
the Intercolonial is now at the minimum cost for operating force. The 
average number of locomotives required for each 100 miles of the Inter- 
colonial is 18. In the United States it is 19, while in the eastern group 
mentioned above it is 28. 
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1206. The following table gives the passenger revenue of the Intercolonial 


Railway :— 


PASSENGER REVENUE—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


YEAR. 


‘oiins ahheutel tr” «ie. se ae 


ee 


aim) Ole 0| 6's) (0: 161 8) 's et wie = 6 


Miles. 


PASSENGERS CARRIED. 


Number. 


613,428 
618,957 
640,101 
581,483 
621,245 
779,994 
878,600 
920,870 
914,785 
889,864 
940,144 
996,194 
1,091,189 
1,170,249 
1,298,304 
1,297,732 
1,292,878 
1,301,062 


Revenue. 


460,368 | 


475,257 
451,893 
490,338 
545,114 
651,297 
741,993 
760,045 
709,927 
728,948 
792,678 
845,042 
867,171 
854,794 
962,317 
961,428 

1,002,913 
958,915 


REVENUE. 
top er Per 
'Passenger.| Mile 

Cents. $ cts. 
76°67 644 76 
76°78 665 58 
70°60 632 90 
84°32 583 73 
*6°35 649 00 
83°50 775 33 
84°45 859 51 
82°53 900 00 
77°60 824 54 
81°91 841 7 
84°31 900 08 
84°92 948 42 
79°47 973 32 
73°04 959 36 
74°12 843 44 
74°08 842 67 
(7°57 880 00 
73°7 840 41 


1207. The figures following are for the Eastern Extension, the accounts 
of which were kept separate from those of the Intercolonial Railway till 


June, 1890 :— 
PASSENGERS CARRIED. REVENUE. 
YEAR. Miles. | -————_ —_— —_ | —_ —_ —_— 
Per Per 
Number. Revenue. Passenger.| Mile. 
$ Cents. $ cts. 
LIES OG ONS tig ey de Ne Se 80 47,532 42,218 88‘ 82 527 72 
Se were te hc akel. Ch 80 42,443 37,658 88 72 470 72 
EES tye PPM Tm ns oy itn gait Pag Loh tn 80 43,016 36,952 85°90 461 90 
i Re Weel ade OER AN 80 42,640 35,650 83°60 | 445 62 
SSS ee eee a ca the ee ate ee ee a 80 43,970 38, 406 87° 34 480 00 
TSO Oe ne ae ain, areas opens 80 45,083 39,076 86°67 488 45 
TBCLO YELL) al tape NRCS RD oi aC OR AN 80 48,984 40,300 eye Dall 504 00 


1208. The freight carried by the Intercolonial consists of coal, grain, 
lumber, live stock, flour, fish and manufactured articles. 
Taking the principal articles carried, the quantities and percentage to 
total freight carried are as under :— 
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1209. The following table gives the number of tons of ocean borne goods 
to and from Europe via the port of Halifax, carried over the Intercolonial 
Railway :— 


| 
YEAR >. + Tons YEAR Tons 

Pomme ae <inks dere aes. > 6 Okee | 18,354 BOOT or isic'4 cts Lenn iar epee 26,734 
MO aE i od on Rat inueabs BAS, or | 24,271 i Polols SaaS SSR TRUS S77 Glee Me tr 50,742 
DSO seat (Tes tupmyes. oars eines ae | DOOZO ae OOO ca oP iat a Stee ah 28,821 
HE WE 2S EEN Se GR ee ce 18,788 SOA ys cic pooamnem eameere y UIRS sae 21,625 
SUSI OS. 5 A ABU EUPA Agr RAGES ae 25,775 LO eset ee RR oes ew Pr 20, 687 
lis | eae eee Meet iis Case des 32,786 Roh ae Coby ae, COE Ln rie, Oe 33,571 
MBBS iF cs ERIS Tc. ta ern 26,229 TBO Oe Rata oc RAS Sia scl 19,714 
EOD cere be ote kasi 0 se. 31,192 EO ele ais haere RR, Oe 16,682 
CE SOMA ae Cie aia spe Rossidd + ee 21,680 


1210. These tables show, Ist, that the earnings of the Intercolonial 
in 1894 were $26,812 more than the average of the five preceding years ; 
that the earnings from passenger traffic in 1894 were $30,795 more than 
the average of the five preceding years and from mails and express, $29,092, 
while earnings from freight were $33,075 less in 1894 than the 5 years’ 
average. 

2nd. That the expenditure was $371,299 less in 1894 than the average 
of the preceding five years, maintenance of buildings showing $249,568 
less, working and repair of engines $65,451 less, and working and repair 
of cars $60,808 less, while general operating expenses are more by $4,527. 

3rd. That the gross earnings per mile of the railway in 1894 were lower 
than they were in 1893, higher than in 1892, but not so high as they were 
in 1890, 1889 and 1888, before the Eastern Extension and other branches 
were added. 

4th. That the operating expenses per mile in 1894 were somewhat higher 
than in 1893, but lower than in any previous year to 1883. 

5th. That the percentage of passengers earnings to total earnings in 
1894 were slightly less than in 1893 and 1892, but higher than in previous 
years. 

6th. That the earnings from passengers carried in 1894 were less per 
mile than in any previous year back to 1886. 

7th. That the freight rates in 1894, being slightly over $1.38 per ton 
carried, were 2 cents more than 1893, but were less than those of previous 
years. 

8th. That the Intercolonial, during the period of 1877-93, has carried a 
total of 4,211,865 tons of manufactured articles, or a yearly average of 
234,000 tons, and that in 1894 carried 331,635 tons, or 42 per cent over 
the average of eighteen years ; that the ocean borne manufactured goods, to 
and from Europe have averaged 21,685 tons a year, which average is 30 
per cent more than the tons carried in 1894, and that the average of 
212,315 tons of manufactured articles carried by the Intercolonial, over 
and above the 21,685 tons of ocean freight carried, represents the distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods within the Dominion affected through the 
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agency of the Intercolonial, suggesting the development of interprovincial 
trade in manufactures. 
9th.-That the coal carried by the railway constitutes, in bulk, nearly 40 


per cent of the total tonnage carried by the Intercolonial. 


1211. The passengers and tons of freight carried per mile on the Inter- 
colonial Railway are as under :— 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT PER MILE—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


Tons ~Passen- | 

YEAR carried. gers. | 
UST (eye he A aa toe 590° 09 8591 
1ST SOW caok eaniaceeaene 732°08 8669 
BOT sek oe ee ae 715°50 900°0 
EBS OR rc ersi att Sins Beem ey 669° 00 692 °2 
TL SOLON S Ain te eauerares te 863° 78 (Ga) Bes; 
Rehearsal 998° 80 928 °5 
SSB, kr are eee 1,155°90 | 1,046 0 
NSS Are Natio eo: 1,182°01 1,087 °2 
WSGOU Arie CTS et 1,126°67 | 1,062°5 


1212. The tons of freight carried on the 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


ia le be 


a) Birdy woh ah eaaatelta re, 


| 


Tons 
carried. 


1,164 °60 
1,285 °60 
1,432 00 
1,352°45 
1,519 00 


1,216°54 


Passen- 
gers. 


ve 


~~ 


se 


ft pat pet pet ek pt pk 
HHH ewNHoo 
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Intercolonial Railway and the 


revenue per ton and per mile of the railway are given in the following 


table :— 
FREIGHT REVENUE PER TON AND MILE. 

Sane Tons Reecaaa: Revenue | Revenue 
carried. per ton. | per mile. 
$ $ $ cts. 
ST TES Sec a's wc Mhacas seer yiite aru, seam are Phra ee 421,327 607,565 1,441 850 93 
1 be {fo RN 4 RE teen eerie Sits ae Ae ee! a8 A ta 522,710 801,705 1,534 *| “L122283 
NS7S seater Sasa Ser ceeds eon en ae eet aBe 510,861 753,490 1,473 | 1,055: 30 
i Soto. | PENT EM ER OE OPA or a Oh num 2 yes Sel 561,924 924,090 1,644 | 1,100 00 
dbo (C2 Delia SNe ae 216 NUNN SeaecHtL ML IRR Uy Bad eh (20,900 1,127,063 L585) 1341 72 
TBS 27 sven eastern tol oaks cal Se 838,956 1,315,723 1,568 | 1,566 33 
ISSS oR EE epee fs eee 970,961 1,502,736 1,547 | 1,789 00 
OBA oe Sa, ee Beare 1 nae eee 1,009, 237 1,465,473 1,464 | 1,730 20 
RSS Oh: fae ae COV re cree, Ce 989,936 1532;150 1,580 | 1,779 50 
ASSO TEPER TRA se ta aes Soke Gu anee a ieee eee S 1,023,788 L5i5,6or 1,503 | 1,750 20 
OSS Cie pegs Tage Rome arin Ber eevee fot eC ENAE 8 1,143,020 1,673,905 1,480 | 1,902 16 
d Kototeiiny ether Sie: bute NNN iBone sed Bat bl 1,288,823 1,924,664 1,509 |) 2.151 75 
D Rolots atte Ue Mee SNES cE Ne eMnemet "ALS, Ao 1,218,877 1,900,006 1,577 | 2,125 28 
i ort VB ea RNC PE” ia, RUAN BACALL UR Wed. AE te 2 1,368,819 1,945,568 1,438 | 2,176 25 
SOL. Sitcom ait tal Pa enaees AM ere eee eee 1,304,534 1,872,967 1,436 | 1,641 51 
TOD Vice ks Far cae t eae eae eke cle rn ese 1,264,575 1,823,695 1,442 | 1,600 00 
DSO Si as yay tga one ce ee eS we 1,388,080 1,890,469 1,362 | 1,657 00 
S947) la. cars keaiegRrmcers ated Poe es eiete et 1,342,710 1,853, 466 1,380 | 1,624 42 
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1213. The following table gives the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Eastern Extension Railway, from 1885 to 1890 :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF EASTERN EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


RECEIPTS. 


. . Passenger} Freight |Mails and} Other 
YEAR. Miles. Traffic. | Traffic. | Express. | Sources. Total. 
No. $ | $ $ $ $ 
GSO es ate EO MOLI Wee 5's 80 6,318 67,188 OBE rena ogee 74,399 
SSG ete pie Coles Gee 80 36,952 22,237 7,234 468 66,893 
ANS SHOE, Gibiee ns Mec Lte OP es Bards) Sa 80 35,650 20,276 7,644 537 64,107 
1 teh OI aha ER OTE es Rat non a 80 38,406 24,036 7,748 362 70,552 
1 ape Re Be en ae ag ee ae 80 39,076 26,733 CSG AG noted: 72,437 
1S OO ay Ree eS A, 80 40,300 37,720 | 6,290 349 84,659 
EXPENDITURE. 
. WorKING AND 
ee REPAIRS. General 
YEAR. Miles. | end —_—_——- ———| Operating| Total. 
Buildiags.| Engines. Cars. | Expenses. 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
RS ra er eieen eee rem ese 80 25,086 18,622 4,182 30,384 78,274 
PSSH Sar Be. We ee: 80 48,312 16,795 3,470 26,179 94,756 
TSS Thane: wh Be eet wom cls, 80 51,312 14,933 4,325 23,684 94,254 
Flisteto Rt. «eA Paani eos 2/0 eae 80 43,845 17,356 6,037 23,716 90,955 
1SSOteee eee. oe se rsee. s - : 80 38, 281 20,176 6,323 25,939 90,719 
1890 . 80 23,165 21,158 6,336 28,444 79,103 


1214. The Windsor branch is owned and maintained by the Govern- 
ment, but is operated by the Windsor & Annapolis Railway, who pay 
one-third of the gross-earnings to the Government. 
share is generally more than sufficient to cover the cost of maintenance, 
and during 1894 the profits amounted to $15,330. The road runs from 
Windsor to Windsor Junction, a distance of 32 miles. 


45 
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The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the Windsor 
Branch Railway, from 1880 to 1894 :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—WINDSOR BRANCH. 


| 
. Expendi- 
YEAR. Receipts. ey 
$ $ 

WSS. seek chee ase Renin ae cone tek cs Sean 2 ene MER 22 14,012 4,527 
TSB Ey A Seis Tae oe Pere he Ge UIA Ss RE 21,217 20,502 
E holo) eimpiaiec al Bani y-JTR aeeomee enn Gea ob 5 ai he i, is. ned aa 21,053 10,935 
TBR aos kc eS Da aa shee oa bce ON A ce 24,114 23,104 
i Roley arin ingen ne (c Orbe icnrtn nes ie Buk Giger pCa ANY oo Smeer ee es OS 8 caGul O eae 23,019 22,141 
SSB) Berk ii. es enceerak a's! «(stake DON Beg Py oA ee emetic en mE G8 2 24,451 18,752 
VBS chk. Ry ices mete eee cig EA ee an 0 NER ENC Boo Se 23,658 19,229 
1 he oy gC be ETE nS EAR Sea IAS ERAT he de) AL ce a ss 25,328 26,042 
TS8S 20s te RES, te hee PRA Te Dn ne Oa cin tere eee Ranma A SR Ease 24,553 | ~ 24,040 
i hoch tS Mis GS Waren ae Sui nts at ORT UR cei Bde a cons opin MR 28,372 20,856 
aE. th ta Wee i | Co RRL ts SLAW Mice RD aces A a Ts tay i) | pha ay a mR 30,162 18,983 
GES) Katee ean ha he AP CaN ALCS R RM pO PAL AOE Lei Beli lek a) Kw. iS aa 30,235 28,932 
H bait) At gm ey ante em TiS On ALE UalerRetn NS Sep Wh irae! tay, aS Maa IRN OL 33,509 19,514 
BOS S29 vince Nierte dows AS Cie OA ie oe ohh ee ee» Ronit 34,316 16,890 
DOE ih OREN AP Le reo cial b Srith a OAAMUaes ane Am Rael Penna SR aR anne fe | 32,975 | 17,645 


* During the fiscal year 1891, by special Act, 54 Vic.y Chap. 50, the Eastern Extension 
Railway was embodied in the Intercolonial system. 


1215. The Prince Edward Island Railway runs the whole length of the 
island, a distance of 1545 miles, and, including extensions, has a total 
length of 211 miles. The number of passengers carried in 1894 was 8,384 
less than in 1893, and the tons of freight 3,141. There was a decrease of 
$4,156 in the receipts, and an increase in working expenses of $6,469. In 
proportion to its cost, the traffic on this road is very light, and it will 
probably be some years before the earnings will equal the expenditure. 
The following are traffic figures for the last seven years :— 


TRAFFIC ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY, 1888-94. 


Excess 
Working Freight Passengers 
A 

YEAR Harnings. Expenses. nave Carried. Carried. 
g g “$ Tons. No. 
lie rote Ree mney Rare 7 Nan [ate Soe 158,364 229,640 71,276 59,603 131,246 
TSSOcE pe een ee 171,370 247,559 76,190 55,682 152,780 
IP SOUS Ds Mey tetera 160,972 266,486 105,514 © 51,604 133,099 
ad ee meal ce, Urey oh 174,258 257,990 83,732 | 59,511 145,508 
Ee Peete daa ER A 157,443 289,706 132,264 . 51,065 139,389 
PROSE a eile takai ee 162,690 226,422 63,732 \ 56,718 132,111 
SOR ee aed’ eee 158,534 226,891 68,357 53,977 123,727 


The annual receipts during the seven years have averaged $774 per mile, 
and the expenses $1,181, being an averge annual excess of expenditure of 


$407 per mile. 


The average annual quantity of freight carried was 262 


tons per mile, and the average number of passengers 648 per mile. 


& 
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1216. The following table gives the revenue and expenditure of the 
Prince Edward Island Railway from 1877 to 1894, separating the sources 
of revenue and the heads of expenditures :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
RAILWAY, 1877-1894. 


RECEIPTS. 
EARNINGS. 
YuAR Miles. Passenger Freight ores Other Total 
Traffic. Traffic. Expr aoe, Sources. me 
Pec pret ee el pe es NY et Shee os ss 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
1877 199 60,357 63,213 6,611 483 130,665 
USPS. eee 199 65,010 62,161 8,064 664 135,900 
1879. 199 58,468 56,860 10,080 448 125,856 
WSBOIE co naie! aloe 199 51,680 53,642 8,064 464 113; 851, 
TG to & alee peice con® 199 57,188 65,326 8,064 553 13U131 
| Bees Pe eal i Os np i 199 63,949 64,776 OUR a Mabe ce na arenes ToOreeor 
MSO os eaves 199 05,019 71,039 11,376 436 146,170 
1884. .... 199 62,926 70,702 10, 410 466 144,504 
Bs om ga Te: A 66, 054 74,214 We 871 449 158,588 
LSS6 sack nee te Dalal 62,080 76,281 16, 796 427 155,588 
LOS, cate ei ARAL 66, 334 71,152 17,412 404 155,303 
ESSSi et erases 211 66,943 80,400 10,630 390 158,364 
18800 See Co 211 74,631 79,594 16,755 389 | 171,37 
LOOUG ere bate PAB 69,400 73,663 TOLL 332 160, 972 
LOO a epee 211 72,292 81,661 DOR OT oat ey Oe iW 4, 258 
1892. alt 70,959 69,983 NG. BOON ie aati eeaae: 157,443 
SOS co. Aes: Olt 67,445 76,347 VS SO ete ict Le et 162,690 
der hat ad Nem sali 211 64,160 74,943 18,949 482 158,534 
EXPENDITURE. 
EXPENSES. 
YEAR Miles. Mam tenance WORKING AND Reparrs, General 
and — —————-—-| Operating Total 
Buildings. Engines. Cars Expenses. 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 

LSE eee sore, et 199 89,440 55, 967 27,066 56,122 228,595 
TS Sr eens ee 199 90,393 51,678 26,308 53,221 221,600 
1879. 199 101,092 51,858 17,946 52,416 223,314 
LSRO pomp eed ets 199 49, 332 57,001 iho Bp 42,605 164,640 
TOR ley 3s 199 96,961 45,026 14,571 46,564 203,123 
1 hae re A Kea 199 90,226 66,996 20,233 50,805 228,260 
B iotots Cum ete dane Abe 199 86,297 86,510 19,049 76,023 267,879 
LSS Ewes MOS Ss | 199 80,223 65,403 24,170 66,632 236,428 
Seo os he V1. 72,491 55,782 30,898 52,036 211,207 
Moraes sir ae Bake 211 72,308 51,326 39,612 Bavo0S 216,744 
URS fey. ee 211 74,889 56,534 1S, 9585 |. 5 DST 204, 237 
I elec) eee eS 211 - 91,653 66,391 16,169 55,427 229,640 
PS SOR Rens Ut cs. 5 211 112,635 60,358 17,608 56,958 247,559 
Ah Uy See Paw 126,316 60,908 20,331 58,930 266,486 
TOOT ees rae) 115,195 64,159 37,696 40,939 257,990 
TOR ee cis an 20k 147,461 66,773 35, 205 40,267 289,706 
cL bth eid Nantel nes 211 97,085 59,195 34,822 35,320 226,422 
Oy hee iam | 211 99,780 57,458 32,997 36,656 226,891 
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1217. The following statement shows the amount of Government ex- 
penditure on construction, staff and maintenance of railways in Canada, 
for the last six years :— 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAYS. 


Pacihic, veneer ee eee 
Surveys: i. ais «eee 
Statistics 
dvitercolonial nnd 225 
Windsor Branch....... 
Prince Edward Island.. 
Eastern Extension..... 
Subsidies, general...... 
Annapolis & Digby... 
Cape Breton 
Albert Railway. ......- 
Fredericton & St. Mary’s 
Railway Bridge Co... 
Oxford & New Glasgow. 
Special car for His Ex- 
cellency the Governor 
(enerals: seas iore 
Montreal and European 
Short Line. 
Miscellaneous, gratuity. 
Reporting ev idence be- 
fore Railway Commit- 
tee Privy Council..... 


cece rec ecees 


eee fee we 


ie 083, 277 
a 


25,053 
841,943 


ee ree eeee 


rr er rd 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1890. 


$ 
41,376 
36,372 
1,904 
3,846,719 
18,983 
266,486 
79,108 
1,678, 196 
381,943 
1,170,523 


a, KEYS.) (wave Heke ke. a feil\.c te, Je elie’ > (65. a) is 


eee ee ce eee 


eee eer eee eel eee - ee ee re 


7,114,343 | 7,968, 768° 


1891. 1892. 1893. 
$ $ $ 

37,367 | 66,211 { 413,836 
14,889 | 16,841 4,314 
1,426 2.291 i ane . 
3,742,271 | 3,610,914 | 3,274,302 
28,932 | 19,514] 16,890 
257,990 | 298,007 | 226,429 

S095 1.) uae eae 
1,079,106 | 1,061,616 | 624,794 
196,869 | 26,130 2,191 


521,442 | 99,987 | 59,983 


1894. 


eee eee eee ofooerer ene ce 


elec e ere ere ee lore eee sree 


Dun Lie le: letle peels ers tee (es) viel ele 


S95 «) el viwelene icelvie elle et) else 


oer ee ce ee efor ec e eee ee 


Ce ed 


eee ets eco ereloerre ver ecves 


eo oe ee wae ee 


226 


6,229,001 | 5,250,136 | 4,630, 935. 4,701, 626 


1218. Mention has been made of one electric railway in Canada, as in- 
cluded in the list of railways published by the Department of Railways. 
Electricity has been adopted as a motive power by thirty railway com- 
panies doing business in Canada. 

Returns from 21 show that there were 354 miles of railway on which 


electricity is used as the motive power. 


Every province of Canada, excepting Prince Edward Island has adopted 


the electric system. 


The following particulars have been collected : 


IViGleStOf track ee saree 
IMOLORICAES he One ee 


Trailers.. 
Snow sweepers 
Motors 


CAR ECY Car cnCus Cat 


wth te Ye! Se re 


ele, 'e 6) eke ole «= m ellese = ete 


eee ee 


concen 


Miles run during year 1894.. 15,587, 226 
Passengers carried........... 55,348,612 
II DION ES Fy la hod tea tee eres 2,614 
Paid up capital BA erry te eee. $ 13,035,263 


The Niagara Falls Park and River Electric Railway Co. make returns 
These returns show that the Company has 


to the Railway Department. 


134 miles of railway ; that it had last year a train mileage of 196,192 


miles ; 


carried 478,879 passengers ; earned $64,563 


;' expended 


and has a paid up capital of $1,134,366. 


$52,231, 
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CANALS. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


1219. The St. Lawrence River Canal System. 


(a) Lachine Canal, begun in 1821, evened August, 1825. 
1845. 
1843. 


(6) Beauharnois e 
(c) Cornwall 8 
(d) Williamsburg 
Farran’s Point ‘“ 
Rapid Plat . 
Galops n 
(e) Welland mu 


(First enlargement, begun in 1841, and completed in 1850. 


1842. 
1834 


1844 
1844 
1844 
1824 


c¢ 


April, 


June, 
Sept., 
Nov., 


1847. 
1847. 
1846. 
1839. 
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Second en- 


largement, begun in 1873, completed in 1883 to 12 feet, and in 1887 to 14 


feet. ) 


(7) Sault St. Marie Canal, begun in 1887, opened 1895. 


Connections :— 


Burlington Bay Canal, begun in 1825, completedin 1832. 
ele 
1889. 


St. Clair Channel 
Murray Bay Canal 
Trent River Navigation 


Ottawa River Canal System. 


1885 
1882 
1837 


oe 


a3 


(a) St. Anne’s Lock, begun in 1840, completed in 1843. 
1826 a 1833, 


(6) Carillon Canal - 
enlarged in 1871-82. 


(c) Chute a Blondeau, begun in 1826, completed in 1832. 


(The construction of the Carillon Dam has rendered this unnecessary.) 
(d) Grenville Canal, begunin 1819, completed in 1833, 


enlarged in 1871-82. 


(e) Culbute Locks and Dam, begun in 1873, completed 18 
Rideau River Canal System. 


76. 


This system might be called more properly the Rideau and Cataraqui 
Nayigation, for it consists in the conversion of the two rivers into one con- 
tinuous navigable channel. The work was begun September, 1826, and on 
the 29th May, 1832, the works being completed, the Steamer ‘ Plumper” 
passed through from Bytown to Kingston. 


Richelieu and Lake Champlain System. 


St. Ours Lock, begun in 1844, opened in 1849. 
1831 1843. 
1854, completed in 1869, 


Chambly Canal “ 
St. Peter’s Canal ‘“ 


enlarged 1875-81. 


66 


1220. The history of canal building in Canada dates back beyond the 
present century. The early canals were miniature toy-like affairs compared 
with those now in use. The first canals were constructed to overcome the 
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Cedar cascades and Coteau rapids. The locks were of cut stone and had 
a breadth of 6 feet and a depth of 24 feet on the sills and were designed for 
the passage of boats carrying thirty barrels of flour. These canals were 
begun in 1779, and finished in 1781. They were enlarged in 1804 and in 
1817, and were abandoned in 1845. <A canal to overcome the Sault St. 
Marie rapids was begun in 1797 and was used by the North-west Company 
to take up loaded canoes. It had locks. 

The Dominion is well supplied with national means of intercommunica- 
tion. But in many cases, owing to the formation, there are rapids render- 
ing navigation difficult for any size vessels and impossible for good sized 
ones The early inhabitants suffered severely from the cost of transport, 
which was so great that a barrel of salt transported from Montreal to Port: 
Talbot on Lake Erie was worth 18 bushels of wheat, and a yard of cotton 
and a bushel of wheat were of equal value. The British Government found 
great inconvenience and expense attending the transport of supplies. Sir J. 
Murray stated in the House of Commons, September, 1828, that when the Im- 
perial Government some years before sent cut two vessels in frames, one of 
them a brig, cost in carriage from Montreal to Kingston a sum of money 
nearly equal to $150,000. 

The first impulse to the construction on a large scale of Canadian canals 
came from the Imperial military authorities. | From the early reports it is 
plain that they thought more of military than of commercial requirements. 
Thus among the reasons given for having the Rideau Canal only 5 feet deep 
was the one that the canal was to be used chiefly for military purposes and 
that a canal larger than would be necessary to transport with convenience 
all descriptions of naval and military stores would afford no additional 
security by being of Jarger dimensions. 

The original locks of the Lachine Canal were the same as those of the 
Rideau, viz., 108 x 20, with a depth of 5 feet. 

As the commercial needs have become more pressing the scope of the 
original plans have been enlarged, both as to the number and the depth of 
the canals, until at the present time the system of inland navigation in 
Canada is the largest and most complete in the world. 

The River St. Lawrence, with the system of canals established on its 
course above Montreal, and the Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron and 
Superior, with connecting canals, afford a course of water communication 
extending from the Straits of Belle Isle to Port Arthur at the head of Lake 
Superior, a distance of 2,260 statute miles. 

When this system of canals was designed it was in contemplation to 
afford a depth, at all stages of the St. Lawrence waters, of nine feet, a 
depth, seemingly from the data then possessed, secured by means of the 
works proposed. The River St. Lawrence is, however, from various causes, 
subject to fluctuations, the extent of which it was impossible, at the time 
these canals were originally constructed, to arrive at with precision, and the 
continued observations and experience of subsequent years have shown that 
while the intermediate river reaches at all times afford ample depth for 
vessels, in the canals themselves, at certain periods of low water, a depth of 
nine feet on the sill cannot be maintained. 

In the year 1871 it was decided to enlarge the canals on the St. Lawrence 
route in order to afford a navigable depth of 12 feet throughout. Subse- 
quently it was decided that the depth should ultimately be increased to 
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accommodate vessels of 14 feet draught, and accordingly, in the present 
scheme of enlargement, while a channel way in the canals is only providep 
for vessels drawing 12 feet, the permanent structures, locks, bridges, Wc., 
are built of such proportions as to accommodate vessels of 14 feet draught, 
the locks being 270 feet long between the gates, 45 feet in width, and with 
a clear depth of 14 feet of water on the sills. 


1221. The difference in level between Lake Superior and tide-water is 
602 feet. Between these two points Canada has built 8 canals, which are as 
under ; the length, number of locks, rise in feet and depth of water on the 


sills being also given. :— 
ST. LAWRENCE CANALS. . 


Locks. 
Length 
NaAMR. in | —-—— — —__-- —_- --_ — —— 
Miles 
Number} Dimensions. Rise. Depth on Sill. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Lachine...... et ree sh 5 | 270 by 45 sean E) get te 
Bearharmoisn. eases in, 9 200 by 45 825 | 9 
j 1 » | f 200 by 55 (3) 11 yo jf At 2 locks, 14 
Corny ally eee A. ai 1 6 | 270 by 45 (2) J 48 ( init 9 
Farran’s Point...... Pret 2 1 200 by 45 4 2 
Rapide Plat te we eek. ° 4 2 200 by 45 113 9 
Gallops.. ee ci « ake 72 3 200 by 45 153 9 
Wiellancd tite okie. 2 262 25 270 by 45 3263 14 
Welland Branches— 
*Welland River Branch... 2 2 150 by 263 10 9 10 in. 
aT (4)+ 
*Grand River Feeder..... 21 2 fon 2 ree rie \ 7 to8 9 
*Port Maitland Branch... icy 1 185 by 45 4 1D 
Sault Steg Maries? 1c cee 3 1 900 by 60 18 22 
MBO lgs Pele a... tc rere (el 52 


* These are branches of the Welland, but for the purposes of direct navigation their 
length and number of locks are not to be taken in. 

} At present the depth of the canal between locks is only adapted to vessels of 12 feet 
draught. 

+ From the canal at Welland down to the Welland River. 


The Soulanges Canal, in course of construction on the north side of the 
River St. Lawrence, will take, when finished, the place of the Beauharnois 
Canal. It will be 14 miles long; will have 5 locks, with a depth on the 
sills of 14 feet. The dimensions of the locks will be those of the enlarged 
system, 270 x 45 feet. 

Of the total distance between Port Arthur and the Straits of Belle Isle 
(2,260 miles) 71 miles are artificial, and 2,189 miles open navigation. In 
addition to the 61 miles, there are the St. Clair flats channel and the sub- 
merged canal between Montreal and Quebec. The former, though partly 
in Canadian waters and partly in the waters under control of the United 
States government, is maintained by the latter government, the free use to 
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both countries being given by Article XXVIII. of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, 1871. The submerged canal between Montreal and Quebec is 
rendered necessary because it was resolved to make of Montreal a fresh 
water port to be frequented by the largest craft, that that city is nearly 
1,000 miles inland from the Ptientic 250 ike: above salt water, and 
nearly 100 miles above tidal water. To effect this purpose the shoal places 
between the two cities, aggregating 391 miles, the largest (174 miles) being 
in Lake St. Peter, were dredged by steam power. By 1869 the increase 
of depth effected was 9 feet, giving a 20 foot channel to Montreal. The 
increase in trade and in the size of ocean steamers necessitated a further 
deepening of the channel. By 1878 the depth was 22 feet; by 1882 it 
' was 25 feet, and by- the end of the season of 1885 it was 274 feet. In the 
straight part of the channel the dredging is from 300 to 325 feet wide, but 
in other parts it is 450 feet wide, and in the worst place the sides of this 
submerged canal are over 16 feet high. The total cost of this work to 31st 
December, 1885, was $3,503,870, and the total quantity of dredged matter 
amounted to 15,230,736 cubic feet. The dredged matter removed consisted 
of gravel, sand, clay, boulders and shale rock. 


1222. The Government of Canada in pursuance of its general policy, 
decided to construct a canal on the Canadian side of the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and in 1889 the first contract was made. This canal with its approaches 
is about 18,100 feet in length. The Chief Engineer in his report for 1894 
says, ‘‘ this work has been visited from time to time during its progress by 
eminent foreign and Canadian engineers, all of whom, so far as I have 
heard, speak in the highest terms of the character of the work, more especi- 
ally of the works of construction of the lock, and I believe it is to be one 
of the finest works of its kind on this continent. Electricity is used as the 
motive power.” 


1223. Connected with the St. Lawrence system are the Murray Canal, 
the Burlington Bay and the Trent River Navigation. The first extends 
through the Isthmus of Murray, giving connection between the head waters 
of the Bay of Quinte and Lake Ontario, thus enabling vessels to avoid the 
open lake navigation. The works on this canal comprise a cut through the 
isthmus 44 miles long, and improvements in the way of dredging and other 
work to the entrance channels at either end, covering a total distance of 94 
miles. There are no locks. The first official notice of this work occurs in 
1796, when a resolution was adopted by the Governor-in-Council to reserve 
3,000 acres of land as a grant in favour of its construction. Various sur- 
veys were made at different times down to 1867. The work was begun and 
completed since Confederation, the date of completion being August, 1889. 
The canal is 80 feet wide at the bottom, and has a depth of 124 feet at low 
water. 

The Burlington Bay Canal is a cutting through a piece of low land which 
partly separates Lake Ontario from a large sheet of deep water called Bur- 
lington Bay. It enables vessels to reach the city of Hamilton. Its length 
is one-half mile, and it is navigable for vessels drawing 11 feet of water. 

The name ‘Trent River Navigation” is applied to a series of water 
stretches, composed of a chain of lakes and rivers, extending from Trenton, 
at the mouth of the River Trent, on the Bay of Quinte, Lake Ontario, to 
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Lake Huron. Balsam Lake, which is the summit, has an elevation of 5894 
feet above Lake Ontario, and the total rise and fall between Lakes Ontario 
and Huron is about 832? feet. At present 160 miles of direct and lateral 
navigation have been opened up. There are 13 locks, with a depth of water 
on the mitre sills varying from 7 feet to 14 feet. The navigable reaches 
amount to 1324 miles, and the unnavigable to 60} miles. Tenders were 
let for this work in November, 1894. 


1224. In connection with the St. Lawrence system of canals the follow- 
ing tables are given. Table of distances between Port Arthur, Lake Supe- 
rior and Liverpool :— 


Miles 
Bortrar thumper aor ote: eNEAPle 2.5. Sih) soe panes. (Ss ed eons resonates 273 
SAUL Roe MAL IeRCOMMaALTEtIals or. 10 re Lug. dgheaianes nites dea em ne cakes 318 
SATHTALCOPA GAMERS OUR ace aw diy ctv, pve ata 1 RN atin an ENE aay S 76 
Amherstburg to Port Colborne........... Mme whe dre eaned ey ie on ees 232 
Pore Colborne torkorte al NOVsle. \o 2k) has cr ene ay er wise weieie a aes 27 
Port Dalhousie to Kingston ...... REM Ls SALON | ges loos Rie ee 170 
Ores CON OLN LOG Or Oa antree cad ae oy rte sac cciedaley WP Gals Metab ees tial lat as 178 
Miontredl to*Three” Rivers (idewater).... 4.4. Va 86 
ANUCO. HuUIVePa CO? GUSWCOME ols a 0G ara cty Yuk ie ea ramen Na) 74 
Guepec te: Saguenay. ie see aye. ae woes os a. Mayes ical at ee Oe hi, 126 
Saguenay to. Hather"Pomte. car. ei. see cts RE: Soa eee ea a ae 57 
Pather Point tocw est: Hind, Amticosth..). 0605.) oh ale nae eee 202 
A WEICONUIN OO) CLIC: USLETAL Gn 24o Ite etic Claims We eee ens col ah | Des 441 
Belle Isle to Malin Head (Ireland)................. PS pe) Sok ine 2,013 
Malin Head to Liverpool......... a scat Ff Site LRAT Us Lee, Pe, 221 
4,494 
THE GREAT LAKES. 
‘\ 
Eat . Height 
LAKES. Length. | Breadth. Area. Be eae 
Miles. Miles. (Sq. Miles.| Feet. 
Sip orroMn en ee dieu ehats oN Uae cle 390 | 160 | 31,420 6023 
Huron—with eee fan Meron ae be A 400 160 24,000 576% 
LAIN R98 co en Mil a eed aa Hag ab 7 ana Yi 25 25 360 5702 
Erie . Reece cag es ae Rt MR ee Rees 250 60 10,000 566¥ 
Onstage ee, ds cas NIG Res OR PR 190 52 7,330 240 
Miteniganyemrn ean, oes le hay oN oie koe 345 58 | 25,590 5783 


Tages Michigan is wholly within the United States, and is connected 
with Lake Huron by the Strait of Mackinaw. 


THE OTTAWA AND RIDEAU RIVERS CANAL SYSTEM. 


1225. This system has for its object to connect Montreal with King- 
ston, at the foot of Lake Ontario, by means of the waters of the Ottawa 
and Rideau Rivers. These canals were constructed primarily with a view 
to the defence of the Province of Ontario. The necessity of the Rideau 
Canal for defensive purposes was suggested by the war of 1812, when the 
difficulty of communication by way of the St. Lawrence Riv er, in the face 
of an enemy, was often great. The highest point is the Rideau eee, which 
is 292 feet above the level of the Ottawa River, at the foot of Parliament 


720 


Hill. 
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The following table gives the distances and lengths, Wc., of the canal 
from Montreal to Kingston :— 


Locks. 
NAME. SS aS ARR 
Length in | Number. | Dimensions.| Rise in Re Ne. 

Miles. Ft. Ft. Ft. 
The St. Anne’s Lock.... 4 i, 200 by 45 3 2) 
Caridlon Yise... ee aes 2 2 200 by 45 16 s) 
Chute & Blondeau..... LICE ae ears emer ead jak ae 3 (ese MOU iota Sat ere 
Groep yalen Sis e: wee ie 5 5 200 by 45 432 i) 
Rideaarwt ok Von war dae? 165 49 134 by 33 2825 Db 
Perth branch ge whew, ee 6 2 134 by 32 26 5s 

orale kee ee 293 59 | 


The Lachine Canal, 84 miles, iscommonto this system and the St. Lawrence- 


The total length of navigation waters is 126} miles. The total distance 
from Montreal tu Kingston by this route is 2454 miles. The lockage is 6464 
feet, 2824 being rise and 164 fall. Thirty-five ascending and 14 descending. 

On the Upper Ottawa are the Culbute works, situated at L’Islet rapids 
on the northern branch of the Ottawa River. The works comprise two locks 
and three continuous dams. 


1226. The Richelieu and Lake Champlain system. 

This third line of improvements was designed with a view of placing the 
St. Lawrence in communication with Lake Champlain and the State of 
New York system of canals, which leads to the Hudson River and the port 
of New York. Boats leaving Canadian waters for New York enter the 
mouth of the Richelieu River at Sorel on the St. Lawrence, 46 miles below 
Montreal and 114 above Quebec. From the mouth of the Richelieu vessels 
ascend 14 miles to St. Ours, where they are lifted 5 feet. Proceeding up 
the Richelieu 32 miles further they enter the Chambly Canal, which in a 
space of 12 miles raises them by lockage 74 feet more, and after traversing 
23 miles more of the Richelieu the vessels reach the Canadian frontier. 
The total length of canal navigation between Montreal and New York by 
this route is 85 miles, and the total lockage ascending and decending is 283 
feet ; the total distance is 457 miles. The distance from Sorel to the boun- 
dary line is 81 miles, and from the boundary to New York city 330 miles. 
The St. Ours lock is one-eighth of a mite in length. Its dimensions are 
200 feet by 45 feet, and the depth of water on the silJs is 7 feet at low water. 

The Chambly Canal has nine locks, and the depth of water on the sills is 
7 feet. The dimensions of the lock vary from 118 feet to 125 feet in length 
and from 224 feet to 24 feet in width. 

This completes the general view of the canal systems connected with the 
St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 


1227. In the other provinces few attempts have been made in the direc- 
tion of canal building. 

Governor Wentworth, in 1794, proposed to connect Halifax Harbour with 
Cobequid Bay and Basin of Minas by the Shubenacadie Canal. “Directors 
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were appointed in 1798 after surveys had been made. ‘The project hung 
fire till 1826, when it was decided to have an 8 foot canal. Ground was 
broken by Earl of Dalhousie. It was opened many years after, but even- 
tually it was abandoned. In the Isle of Cape Breton a canal has been 
constructed connecting St. Peter’s Bay with the Bras d’Or Lakes. It 
crosses an isthmus about half a mile wide and gives access from the Bras 
d’Or Lakes to the Atlantic. It has one (tidal) lock whose dimensions are 
200 feet by 494 feet. The depth of water on the sills is 18 feet at 
lowest water. It was begun in 1854 and finished in 1869. It was enlarged 
between 1875 and 1881. 


1228. The State of Michigan built a canal to connect Lakes Superior and 
Huron at the St. Mary’s Falls. This canal was transferred to the Federal 
Government of the United States in 1881. It is somewhat more than a 
mile in length and has one lock 515 feet long and 80 feet wide with a rise 
of 18 feet. A larger lock 800 feet long, 100 feet wide and with 21 feet of 
water on the sills, is in course of construction. 

During the season of 1894 the freight carried through the canal on the 
United States side of the line amounted to 13,195,860 tons valued at 
$143,114,502, being an increase in quantity of 2,399,288 tons, or 22 per cent, 
and a decrease in value of $2,322,455, or 2 per cent. 

The value per ton of this freight was $10.84, a decrease of $2.63 per ton 
on the value in 1893. The total number of vessels using the canal was 
14,491, which is 2,483 more than the number using the canal in 1893. The 
canal was open to navigation during the season for 234 days, as against 219 
days in 1893. The actual freight tonnage passed through the Suez Canal 
in 1888, according to the official return, was 6,640,834 tons; in 1889, 
6,783,187 tons ; in 1890, 6,980,014 tons ; in 1891, 8,698,777 tons, and in 
1892, 7,712,029 tons, from which it will be seen that the freight carried 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the season of navigation, 1892, 
considerably exceeded in bulk that carried through the Suez Canal, which 
was open for the whole year. The number of vessels that went through 
the Suez Canal in 1894 was 3,352, with a net tonnage of 8,039,106 tons, 
being an average of 2,300 tons, while the average tonnage of vessels pass- 
ing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal was 856 tons*. There is of course 
no comparison as regards value of freight, that through the Suez Canal 
being upwards of $300,000,000 annually ; but considering that the Suez 
Canal will accommodate the largest vessels, and is used more or less by the 
mercantile marine of the world, some idea can be gathered of the business 
done through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and of the importance of provid- 
ing additional accommodation for it, both from the foregoing figures and 
also from the following table, which gives a complete statement of the trattic 
through the canal since its opening in 1855. The proportion of freight 
tonnage carried by Canadian vessels was : in 1887, 7 per cent; in 1888, 6 
per cent; in 1889, 4 per cent; in 1890, 34 per cent; in 1891, 4 per cent ; 
in 1892, 3,8, per cent ; in 1893, 44, per cent. 


*The number of ships using the Suez Canal in 1874, twenty years ago, was 1,264. These 
figures, compared with those of the present, show how completely the canal has revolution- 
ized the channel of traffic between Europe and the far east. The largest business year the 
canal ever had was 1891, when 4,206 steamships passed through. The application of the 
electric light to marine purposes is now so general that nearly 95 per cent of the vessels 
using the canal last year were enabled to steam at night. 
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1229. The following statement gives the amount expended on canal 
works and maintenance :— 


INR) H Lr Agee i Goer aU TAR aie ck Pood. ess th yah. an gne ate $ 9,751,030 
"hoe OS BRI ag Ne RI Ren oa OL aes ae een a ee 1,611,690 
Soulanges Canal (under construction). . Zee RA OF Se RO 987,953 
Williamsburg Canal (being enlarged). Bea es Ae ea 3,438, 941 
Cd kane (ORNS I Ud RES ATR 27s ie Rel le 5,054,565 
St. lawrence River Canals, surveys, &c.... 0. ..c05-.. cee nee 956,900 
Te AWW ETL BOE See Gos i lea a a A Oe 1,247,470 
ME Ea TAG ATA Sai Her tutus rete Tn mae ohn salir Yee 23,763,866 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal (under construction). eile pian elise. 2,791,874 
RATT POONA ARs ete ie ckehgere a abo xe eo ba Maen een 1,170,216 
Grrworand Grenville Canals. aki ie... Svabe Cae. «oo de vetin ees 4,025,939 
Meee R Ea CS AANA PL Weis. aoke My vay, Fails Sah aie! ah. - a4 can cues the 379,494 
Rideau Canal (including Perth ee) ar a area ae ie eae 4,560,286 
SRS ERe Airc is oh ae ye ely: Te a Ocean bes DET Wa hes 1,091,896 
EMMITT OCK 48 Siac) las cals Cisne AIRED) OPI aR IE A Pale Ge 121,538 
Corrs yc SAC GENCY SR Seen a es a te TAD 637,207 
meter orsre anal yon oe ee, eh Sees beh Fil 2 ARM 646,432 


Toca Der Men cere tas.” $ 62,237,296 


! 
In addition to. the above there have been expended from income :— 


INSTA O Ce i re AT hate Sa RM Sg $ 2,050,414 

a Fee Be ha sar cha iin has Es Yh a) iene 2727 ie ea 4,730,432 
Staff and maintenance ..... eee BL Ve Nace ens ace Ay 4 ies Seam ae 5,903,108 

Making the total expenditure..... .......... -> 743921, 250 


1230. Of this amount the sum of $20,692,244 was expended before Con- 
federation, $4,173,921 by the Imperial Government and $16,518,323 by 
the Provincial Governments interested. The total amount spent for con- 
struction and enlargement alone is $64,287,710, including in this sum the 
cost of the Baie Verte Canal, at one time considered a feasible plan for 
uniting the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


1231. The total cost of the construction of the Welland Canal to 30th 
June, 1894, was $24,100,286. Of this amount $222,220 was contributed 
by the Imperial Government, and $7,416,020 by the Provincial Govern- 
ment prior to Confederation, leaving $16,447,044 as the expenditure since 
Confederation. Of this last amount $337,991 represents renewals charge- 
able to income. 

The sum of $2,086,462 has been paid out for staff, and $1,914,781 for 
repairs. During the same period th» receipts have ‘been $5,855,368. The 
expenditures for staff, maintenance, repairs and renewals was $4,339,234, 
leaving $1,516,134 to represent the surplus to meet interest. 

The total revenue from canals since Confederation is $10,238,368, being 
an average of $379,199 a year. 


1232. The following table is a statement of the number, tonnage and 
nationality of vessels that passed through the several rn during the 
season of navigation in each of the years 1883 to 1893, inclusive, and of 
the number of passengers and tons of freight carried and tolls received :— 
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1233. The next table isa summary of the preceding one, showing the 
total amounts, numbers and quantities under the various heads in each 
year :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE TRAFFIC THROUGH THE CANADIAN 
CANALS, 1883 TO 1893. 


CANADIAN VESSELS. UNITED STATES VESSELS. 
YEAR, |———-———-————_--———| Tonnage. —_—_—_—_-- Tonnage. 
Steam. | Sail. | Total. Steam. | Sail. | Total. 
1883. eee 7,518] 12,845) 20,358 3,318,020 833 3,699 4,532 688, 952 
1884.00.55 6,153} 11,489} 17,642 2,775,924 801 3,279 4,080 618,004 
188i3er eae 5,845] 11,467} 17,312 2,681,639 730} 3,065 3,795 547,438 
1886 6,590} 13,254) 19,844 2,945,613 914 3,200 4,147 667,953 
1887 fee ee 6,750} 12,241) 18,991 2,847,952 782 3,101 3,883 566,680 
ISSGek eae 6,405} 11,256] 17,661 2,640,322 774 3,147 3,921 631,777 
LS8os ae (,230| . 12,163] 195393 2,995,582 1,109 3,433 4,542 830,648 
LS90 re 9,220| 11,435) 20,655 3,139,472 1,010 2,354 3,364 121,007 
189k eae 8,711} 10,535) 19,246 3,135,454 1,209 2,393 3,602 838,116 
1892). eee 9,236) 11,941) 21,177 3,401,965 1,169 2,709 3,928 871795 
1893.) ee 97322|- 11,535) 20,857 3, 484,054 1482 3,153 Be 1,286,295 
Total 
Number Total Increase 
YEAR. of Tonnage. | Passengers. Freight. Tolls. or 
Vessels. | Decrease. 
No. Tons. $ $ 

188S3iaeee 24,890 4,006,978 87,719 3,036,571 388,732 | + 33,273 
18S4scsrere ANP 3,393,928 84,430 2,622,213 320,401 | — 68,331 
18852 eter 21,107 3, 229,077 70,571 2,673,641 300,421 | — 19,980 
1886.j3¢euee 23,991 3,613,566 78,762 2,969,093 347,962 | + 47,541 
188% 2 ee 22,874 3,414, 632 82,914 2,820,525 303,035 | — 44,927 
18880. cee 21,582 3,272,099 (D5 797 2,761,597 317,854 | + 14,819 
1889: see 23,990 3,826,230 81,362 3,166,368 380,616 | + 62,762 
1890.3 2358 24,019 3,860,869 | 127,135 2,913,047 330,510 | — 50,106 
1801... ae 22,848 3,97 05000 146,336 2,902,526 346,686 | + 16,176 
1892 25,105 4,273,760 152,439 3,031,736 373,848 | + 27,162 
1893). eee 25,342 4,720,349 134,189 3,546,989 | 329,014 | — 44,834 


1234. There was an increase of 237 in the total number of vessels, a de- 
crease of 320 in number of Canadian vessels and an increase of 657 in the 
number of United States vessels ; the total tonnage increased by 446,589 
tons. The increase in the quantity of freight carried was 515,253 tons, in the 
number of passengers 18,250, and in the amount received for tolls $44,834. 


1235. As the question of the tolls charged on wheat and other food pro- 
ducts passing through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals has been the 
subject of international correspondence between Canada and the United 
States, a short statement of the facts concerning them may not be out of 

lace. 
‘ In 1882 tolls on the Erie Canal were abolished, and, as a_ con- 
sequence, shippers and forwarders in Montreal and elsewhere, interested in 
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the grain trade, urged upon the Government the opinion that abolition of 
tolls on the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals would result in attracting a 
largely increased volume of east-bound freight, especially grain, to these 
canals and the St. Lawrence route to the seaboard. By an Order-in-Coun- 
cil, therefore, dated 5th June, 1884, the tolls on wheat, Indian corn, oats, 
barley and rye passing through these canals for Montreal and Canadian 
ports east of Montreal were reduced by one-half for the then present season 
of navigation. The full amount of toll was collected and a refund made on 
proof of delivery of the grain at Montreal. 

This reduction was again authorized (pease being included) by an Order- 
in-Council dated 17th June, 1885, and by an order dated 4th July, 1885, a 
further reduction of 2 cents per ton was authorized for the season of navi- 
gation only, tolls to be collected and refunds made in the previous year. 
This concession was continued year by year, by special Orders-in-Council. 
During the years 1887, 1888 and 1889 oats were not included, but in 1890 
were, if for export, again placed on the list. By an Order-in-Council, dated 
25th March, 1891, the reduction was again continued, it being provided 
that transhipment at Canadian intermediate ports did not prevent the re- 
fund being made, but no refund was made upon grain transhipped at 
Ogcensburg and passed down the St. Lawrence canals to Montreal. 

By an Order-in-Council, dated 4th April, 1892, the reduction was again 
authorized, but was made applicable only to products so carried and actually 
exported. It was also provided that intermediate transhipment must take 
place at some Canadian port, or the right to the rebate would be lost. 

The United States Government contended that this last provision 
amounted to discrimination against that country, and therefore in August, 
1892, adopted a system of tolls by which 20 cents per ton was levied on all 
freight carried through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal to any port in the 
Dominion of Canada. On the 13th February, 1893, the Canadian Govern- 
ment passed an Order-in-Council providing that, for the season of 1893, the 
tolls on wheat, Indian corn, pease, barley, rye, oats, flaxseed and buck- 
wheat passing eastward through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, 
respectively, should be 10 cents per ton, payment of the toll for passage 
through the Welland Canal entitling the products to free passage through 
the St. Lawrence Canals. In consequence of this, the discriminatory toll 
levied by the United States Government on freight through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal was removed. 


1236. The following table shows the quantity of wheat, barley, corn, oats, 
pease and rye passed down the Welland Canal from ports west of Port 
Colborne, in each year since 1882. As previously explained full tolls were 
paid in 1882 and 1883, a refund of half the toll or 10 cents per ton was 
allowed on grain for Montreal during 1884 and up to June, 1885, and since 
that date of 18 cents per ton, leaving only 2 cents per ton actually 
payable 
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GRAIN PASSED DOWN THE WELLAND CANAL, 1882-1893. 


YEAR. 


vim: ep amisiie) svi is: 


Ra Se) NES: ee (8 ies ter elle = ete elle 6 6 % (0, aj¢u) 8) 0 6) « 6, ee le 0.6 

alle DEY Sie ©) ee aiele 2 © + © ee © J'B 6 em 0 Se we 6 oe ee 6 
vores ee eet mr eevee wre es ee ev cee ese seer eevee 

C9) PROS se wes Le ele! ejis feiss) /¢ 844) 0 Ov > 0) 2/0) 0 18) [8 0! 0 6 Bie 


eee e reer eee tro ere sense 


REBATE 
ALLOWED. 


Tons. 


180,694 
186,814 
142,194 

96,569 
203,940 
185,034 
160,358 
267,769 
298,513 

*995 509 

+261, 954 

$501,806 


BULLE LoOLtS: PATD: 


cy 


* Including 17,817 tons transhipped at Ogdensburg and no refund made. 


i Of this amount 4,341 tons of wheat were transhipped at Ogdensburg. 


ob 455 


| 


From United 
States Ports to 


.| United States 


Ports. 


Tons. 


63,881 
121,876 
104,537 
117,346 
151,551 
134,868 
169,664 
213,766 
945,932 
202,710 
901,540 
222, 958 


1237. The following table gives the quantities in tons of the principal 
articles of freight carried through the Canadian canals during the seasons of 


navigation in 1892 and 1893 :— 


Welland St. Lawrence Chambly 
Canal. Canals. Canal. 
ARTICLES. 
| 
1892. 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. | 1893. 
mae Soo a ee i ee cee ee 
Tons ‘ons. .| Tons. |. Tons | Tons. | Tons. 
FOU Bsa en ee iclow. are 17,048 15,2385) 8,546 13,889 285 480 
Wheateiy — 2a, 232,019} 258,392) 262,890) 236,010 eA YS 
COPIA. aes 192,548} 441,092) 59,340) 287,783 Lah is See 
Barley 6,433 18,599} 9,340 2,547 maid 98 
oe he a Slekic 51,283| 44,294 28,343} 3,034) 1,141 
Pgh fal ee 9,392 3, 67h LO ELD a 5 See aaa eae 

A oth é v8 eee 

7 ee ol 32,815 36,981} 54,597 42,700 907 832 
Foo: Ge oe 86,072) 129,295] 37,475 47,108} 91,464 
Codi, See ee. 211,616} 233,096) 178,073; 275,324) 86,500 
All other merchandise 130,438} 127,179; 302, 081 218,831} 88,576 

rem, ae ee ——|——--— Bests 

Total 955,554| 1,294,823 


eee reese ontase 


Rideau 
Canal. 
1892. | 1898. 
Tons. | Tons. 
369 369 
65 182 
20 L7 
82 18 
LeDok 289 
8 34 
463 160 


72,386) 29,622] 34,487 
97,889) 3,625) 13,835 
140,044} 60,488] 54,843 


966,755) 1,158, 376 270,766 312, 870 96, 366 104,234 234 
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QUANTITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FREIGHT CARRIED 


THROUGH CANADIAN CANALS IN 1892 AND 1893— Concluded. 


Ottawa St. Peter’s |Trent Valley! Murray Totals 
Canals. Canal. Canals. Canal . 
ARTICLES. NT LAU pe CPA yc Pe Sc tatel! Rama) Cte aE Sa ee 
1892. | 1893 | 1892. | 1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 1892. 1893. 
Te as a Mie Sa ON Rena |S mE OTR ae Po TT eee oi hapa Tate Rate 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons.| Tons.| Tons.| Tons.| Tons.| Tons.| Tons Tons. 

PICU. os 26 14] 2,215| 1,541 70 4] 55 28,530 31,653 

Wheat 28 Fieig: pga A Sacra o 765 414| 495,767} 495,011 

Corn tee. 4 aN Stet A Oley |.) NL mie Pelee US ae Mea 251,912} 728,894 

Darleycn.in-ue Ol aer 2 acces nl ate vem Couns 573 38 16,504 21,300 

Oapei teen AO 1) 2, SOG) st gers eile ae ae eaten fee 51 16 90,682 63,381 

Pye buy sehr. 5 Oe a irae ae arse a 34 19 19,683 9,685 
All other ve- 

getablefood| 1,749 OTL toa © pe eaRRE OS 1,983} 1,508 92,514 82,752 

Lumber..... 469,727) 382,442] 4,572) 4,831) 1,573) 1,153) 2,539 987} 723,008] 672,689 

Te) UR we rest WRC Wee RU aL 9. J, 30; D971 20,00 || eed, set : 850} 1,983] 517,261} 649,058 
All other 
merchan- 

Gisemeewn a 170,765} 196,105) 15,658] 14,303} 20,976) 29,991! 6,893)11,3820; 795,875) 792,616 

Total... .| 647,011) 581,521) 59,042] 47,606] 22,513) 31,219) 13,729) 16,340 3,081,735 3,546, 989 


1238. The following table gives the amounts that have been spent on the 
different canals during the past seven years for construction, repairs and 


maintenance :— 


CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCH, 1888 TO 1894. 


CANALS. 
TER CHING Si echt e's 3 vw Ome RN 
=G0 O45 S730) te Loe eae | 
BeainArmoists Me dots & jeans meee | 
Pee Olean a tee co 2 ee are ae eee ere | 
ATI OS:: ei Aaah na ete cone ee if 
PR pn OOO oak ight. are pene g Bey Pets i 


Staff 
Year. caer Repairs. jand Main- 
tenance. 
$ $ $ 

1888 27,411 19,999 52,230 
1889 77,006 22,958 54,111 
1890 15,686 22,999 53,114 
1891 16,373 36,293 50,722 
1892 115,333 67,500 52,729 
1893 | 496,921 51,617 DSviay 
1894 | 80,202 | 40,940] 60,174. 
1888 14,412 14,286 19,325 
1889 10,993 | 14,983 20,019 
1890). chee ee 14,999 19,847 
1891 17,086 12,537 18,887 
1892 1,696 15,000 20,051 
18082 h oa epee 14,107 20,348 
1894 | 6,548 | 13,903 | 20,575 
1892 PeVOO Tree ate bk tks aire 
1893 | 210,336 ee | eg, 

LS94 3) TDS sees Lees yeeiet stead or ieee 


* Total amount expended on construction tc 30th June, 1894. 


Total. 


601,723 
181,316 


48,023 
45,995 
34,846 
48,510 
36,746 
34,455 
41,026 


54,236 
210,336 
723,381 
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CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, RE- 
PAIRS, &c.—Continued. 


Con- , Staff ; | 
CANALS. Year. Reece Repairs. jand Main-| Total. 
tenance. 
paw) ans 8 $ 


1888 | 67,946 | 13,943! 16,938] 98,827 
1889 | 163,994 | 58,205 | 17,891 | 240,090 
1890 | 367,088 | 12,758] 17,063 | 396,859 
1891 | 600,462 9,830 | 16,078 | 626,370 
1892 | 400,901 9,864 | 15,597 | 426,362 
1893 | 352,536 9,688.| 15,178 | 377,397 
1894 | 404,990 7,734 | 15,344 |} 428,068 


Cornwall... - Be Aen Coe ee 
ee Lose Le tos Sta Ranh peikiin a des 


1889 | 59,867 8,795 7,485 | 76,147 
1890 | 139,078 8,192 8,955 | 156,225 
1891 | 280,671 7,987 8,678 | 247,336 
1892 | 377,343 8551 9,458 | 395,352 
1893 | 375,868 8,348 8,676 | 392,492 
1894 | 498,390 7,030 | 10,230} 515,650 


Williamsburg system— 
SY ST ie Wel C6 14 1 a ee Pa 
a dont lap rae ou. Sei nas. Lae 
Galops 2 banc. Rey Ase eas a 5 Oye 
PEO AAO LOO nok es as @ eye sh «oe 


| 1888 71,742 8,190 7,647 87,579 


r| 1888 DEA Soule Mogae Sel. Gee Mies ee 56,483 
1889 LS AO ees alee. s celts Ra een ene 18,494 
1890 of BoM a OL RU INGA prc Se 23,980 
1891 OURO MWe Sis tos sil ctor was ame 35,187 
1892 TGA ees ane PIRES Mech cht tae 59,775 
1893 Oo Oey deg he esol kamen ee 52,643 
1894 Hh Dadeadalh cla shins Salant Maree iets, Sete 13,722 


St. Lawrence system, unapportioned. 
ak NS bly) cs, elluleg ide een ca ee aaa 


1889 | 269,714 | 77,547 | 113,587 | 460,848 
1890 | 169,281 | 72,686 | 109,202 | 351,169 
1891 | 56,139 | 825481 107,663 | 246,350 
1892 | 38,550 | 73,772 | 104674 | 216,996 
1893 | 33,363 | 65,017 | 104,927 | 203,357 
1894 | 15,002 | 53,054] 102,019 | 170,075 


Wella Gite tte tn os ee hee ees 


| 1888 440,462 86,519 110,806 637,787 


1888 20,283 1,381 2,506 24,170 

1889 24,786 uN 9 2,569 29,086 

Ottawa system— 1890 6,151 1,526 2,571 10,248 
De Anat eau... ee tote h ic re ek) | «| 1891 8,174 1,503 2,506 12,183 
Sea OPM tae eae woh ne + le 1892 25,472 1,666 2,571 29,709 
1893 6,522 2,800 2,581 11,903 

L} 1894 3,498 2,800 2,640 8,938 

1888 38,996 10,037 DAES | 70,564 

| 1889 298:| °° 10,185 22,099 32,530 

‘ : 5 1890 4,544 7,582 15,896 28,022 
Cariion and Grenville... i .. oo... - 1891 4.395 10,797 21,230 36,429 


*84162,461....... We ee ee 1392 | 497693 3600 | 17459 | 757700 
1893 | 42,506 | 10,669 | 16,763 | 69,928 
1894 | 20,420] 11,620} 14,145 | 46,185 


1888 7,574 731 739 9,044 

1889 | 17,112 116 1,050 | 18,278 

1890 ESR EES eas, 748 3,566 

Culbute MMT o Nak sfevals arco s os -) Vieie valre te iieSaips 1891 11,305 500 745 12,550 
$433,848.96. .6 ee tee es 180841 52 TUSAGii aes Te 736 eon 2282 
1893 1,421 13 749 2,183 

1894 2,540 494 730 3,705 


* Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1894. 
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CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, &c.—Continwed. 


CANALS. 


ee ce ceo eee eres coe e ee eee en 


Trent. 


wie (6) Wy splereldue te, lee ei, ie) Uisie 1s hee leliw mise ha. .° 


eer eee 2 © eee eee ee 


Chambly system— 
St. Ours. . 
*$216,566 


oO MO Ce oe or Lee. De Ore eee e 


Carin toliy 2b el calves, tens iste eee abode ed 
POL OED, SOO. hoes, oe 


PeORC Se ete Se LY ea Ry ar 


CC a i ry 


VEYA). eet cosine cee Ee ae EE 
P1247 Oy O Mears he Soa yee ae 


RVers AY, % oreo. © cet aeaann eene Ea 


*$476,878. 


CC er) 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Con- 


struction. 


$ 


18,889 

6,665 
21,124 
20,967 
31,363 
24,275 
14,485 


114,879 
17,270 
70,167 
12,991 


CRC CN Sy Picea cy 


CD 


Repairs. jand Main- 


$ 


25,479 
18,106 
18,025 
21,538 
21,507 
18,790 
16,940 


5,151 
5,936 

731 
4,889 
4,722 
2,087 
4,989 


2,801 
2,003 
1,935 
4,460 
1,944 
1,994 

925 


11,850 
19,392 
14,400 
11,400 
12,977 
12,451 
11,921 


© (© a lelelicis 
<) fo acie-Tefhies Me aaygedle: 


ee eee eer 
CC a 


eeecereeee 


Staff 


tenance. 


$ 


33,459 
33,802 
34,271 
34,642 
35,501 
35,022 
34,943 


1,770 
3,242 
3,451 
3,804 
3,696 
3.740 
3,785 


2,216 
2,421 
2,138 
2011 
2,169 
2,137 
2,217 


20,073 
19,679 
19, 655 
19,205 
19,665 
19,310 
19,041 


3,218 
3,085 
3,110 


eee eee eee 


oN Gin: wets nue! sere 


a6) ausiis. ini ce kulte: To! 
9 «0 Ashe Sis 
Cr er? 


ef ee eee ee wee 


ale eile, "et ehiois’ ole] (eles. ¢ ce elit ee te 


*Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1894. 


tIncluded in Rideau Canal. 


er  ) 


Total. 


77,827 
58,573 
73,420 
77,147 
88,371 
78,087 
66,368 


121,800 
86,448 
74,349 
21,684 
19,382 
22,628 
32,590 


5,017 
22, 388 
28,645 
28,168 

7,698 

4,131 

3,142 


97,460 
90,509 
57,276 
73,949 
70,996 
52,889 
39,530 


4,806 
3,938 
3,365 
5,050 
49,793 
15,593 
9,212 


146,754 
215,326 
107,254 
66,571 
15,272 
41,680 
10,964 


oh > Talia) tole teMe e 
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CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, &c.—Concluded. 
Con- ; Staff F 
CANALS. Year. Bimichion Repairs. |jand Main-| Total. 
tenance. 
_ eee eee eee eae oe ee 288) Ele a — ——-_—_. 
$ $ $ $ 

1889 roe LS SN a ye et bee. 4 Oa) a 34,019 
1890 aC Mil ae Ate eee em Se ae 176,569 
Rens Hieiesoy 1S) 14 ek et te an ae POOL Ocean: Nyhan ton oived oo tl BER 325,336 
Aenea (ld CCA8 Sa hae eae An re Ee 1892 OLE 4, ||) OA OY os al te 341,474 
1893 DOU SOL ||! Pcrpacmeean tt. Wee 589,801 
LOE TL aL OAS Hl chin utet ve Weekend tie 1,316,529 
1888 34,533 OT, DOO" br wean as 40,333 
1889 10,092 1,999 3,208 15,299 
1890 16,427 1,800 47,750 65,977 
WiiseaaneGiste ress ios, coca Soca ed Res 1891 16,925 3,260 58,662 73,847 
1892 6,541 8,711 56,363 TeOLb 
1893 37,139 7,944 55,742 100,825 
1894 19,925 8,690 51,575 80,190 
1888 | 1,188,212 | 207,755 292,458 | 1,688,425 
1889 | 1,145,025 | 242,261 304,248 | 1,691,534 
Recs 1890 | 1,189,644 177,889 | 338,267 | 1,705,800 
+864 SV 5. 1 a eras ae 1891 | 1,500,861 | 208,028 348,224 | 2,057,113 
Se Ss Sg RR a a 1892 | 1,637,819 239,801 349,479 | 2,227,099 
1893 | 2,302,898 212,703 | 346,791 | 2,862,392 
1894 | 3,156,306 188,319 346,022 | 3,690,647 


*Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1894. 
+Not including amounts expended on construction under the head of miscellaneous. 


The sum of $44,387, spent on the survey of the Baie Verte Canal, added 
to the above figures, makes the total $64,287,710. 


1239. The total quantity of freight passed eastward and westward 
through the Welland Canal from United States ports to United States 
ports, for a period of thirteen seasons, is as follows :— 


a 


o- eee eee 


re ern ecee 


eoe eres o ee ee 


ewes rece ee se 


ooee ee eee ere 


ee ecw eoe eee es 


Kastward. | Westward. 
Tons. Tons. 
96,266 97,907 
110,286 172,520 
174,912 257,699 
163,998 243,081 
168,212 216,297 
244,916 239, 562 
189, 427 151,074 
221,062 213,689 
297,353 266,231 
318,259 215,698 
300, 257 247,543 
300,733 240,332 
384,559 247,108 


631,677 


Total 

Total. passed 

threugh. 
Tons. Tons 
LOA Da ae ida ie ap alee 4,3 
O90S0G0 cial... 
ASSO Le ha mnt on, 
407,079 837,811 
384,509 784,928 
484,478 980,135 
340,501 777,918 
434,751 878,800 
563,584 1,085,273 
553,008 1,016,165 
553,800 975,013 
541,065 955,554 


1,294,823 
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1240. The following is a statement of the revenue received by the 
Government from the canals since Confederation :— 


Years ended 30th June. $ Years ended 30th June. 

EGOS Gi fecm nda. ie ee Cans 403,879 1882en 5 Pes tac Bey str 325, 232 
LBG9 21a oh ee Ad Se i BS eee 400, 263 SSO ogc Qo Dngatenrt ae 361,604 
1870 414,687 LESS “ee ced. Tl, Sha ae 372,562 
DOVE ee sae A ee aaa 488,539 TESOL oe) Ste a ee 321,289 
DOLL ARMY NN: RAD Cay SOE met et! 466,847 SSO uit iss oh ju gto ae Ae ie 328,978 
ST Oat las (i Re thc oe ee 486, 433 TEST hos tsidae Gees ee ae 321,785 
Od AL ets, ABR tls NE 510,756 BGS Sik to aha eae te Meee 317,902 
NS Gor Re MAUR nh LS Nar choi ws 410,980 1889 F222 hee See 333, 189 
LS (G26 Bec. Var eee 390, 337 ESOO far, 3 bg Se One ee 354,816 
LS Pave eke ees Nahe, 390,857 S912 . buh Dek Cae 349, 432 
» a Wi RL ae es ER aN 373,814 TS03s > SR aera 321,475 
VALE Gt OREN ROL CR R ie CB et 337,675 PSOS> Ay epee eee eee 307,090 
1880 341,598 TOOA. Si, SOR tae es ed 387,789 
LSSIh Le aed, 5 Nae a eae 361, 558 


1241. The geographical position of Canada renders it adeieatles in the 
interest of trade and commerce, for the United States and for Canada to 
give one another the fullest facilities for the transfer by rail of their goods 
and products. 

The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec (in part) and Manitoba find their 
advantage in having an arrangement by which their exports and imports 
may be brought into and sent out of Canada via the United States. 

The several provinces of Canada are brought into close commercial rela- 
tions by means of the three great railway systems—the Intercolonial, the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. Before the first and third of these 
systems were comp‘eted a large portion of the interprovincial trade was 
carried through the United States. These outside channels of trade are 
still used, being convenient, and, to a considerable degree, competitive 
routes. 

The United States people find it to their advantage to utilize Canadian 
routes both for the purposes of trade with Europe on the east, China and 
Japan on the west, and with Australia, and for interstate carrying trade. 

In these circumstances we have, lst, the traffic between Canada and 
countries other than the United States via United States territory, and 
that between the United States and countries other than Canada via 
Canadian territory. 

2nd. (a) That between Canadian ports or places and Canadian seaports 
through United States territory, and (0) that between United States ports 
or places and United States seaports through Canadian territory. 


1242. The first kind of transit trade—that mentioned in paragraph 1008 
—is secured to the traders of the two countries by Article X XIX, of the 
Treaty of Washington, 1871, which provides as follows :— 

“Tt is agreed that for the term of years mentioned in Article XXXII. 
of this Treaty, goods, wares or merchandise arriving at the ports of New 
York, Boston and Portland, and any other ports: in the United States, 
which have been or may from time to time be designated by the President 
of the United States, and destined for Her Britannic Majesty’s possessions 
in North America, may be entered at the proper Custom-house and con- 
veyed in transit, without the payment of duties, through the territory of 
the United States, under such rules, regulations and conditions, for the 
protection of the revenue as the Government of the United States may 
from time to time prescribe ; and under like rules, regulations and con- 
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ditions, goods, wares or merchandise may be conveyed in transit without 
the payment of duties, from such possessions through the territory of the 
United States for export from the said ports of the United States.” 

The remaining part of the article provides for reciprocal privileges for the 
use of Canadian seaports by United States traders. 

Article XX XIII. provides that the agreement shall remain in force for 
a period of ten years from the date at which it came into operation, and 
further until the expiration of two years after either of the high contracting ° 
powers shall have given notice to the other of its wish to terminate the 
arrangement. 

Article X XIX. has not been denounced by either party to the agreement. 


1243. The second kind of transport of goods was to a certain degree re- 
gulated by Article X XX. of the Treaty of Washington, 1871, but since the 
abrogation of that clause, in 1885, it has been carried on by virtue of 
authority given by statutes, in respect to the United States, and in respect 
to Canada, by Order-in-Council and Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1886. 

The United States Act is that of July 28th, 1866 (United States Revised 
Statutes, Sec. 3006), which, as it was not repealed on the ratification of the 
Treaty of Washington, 1871, revived on the abrogation of Article XXX. 
The Act of 1866 is as follows :-— 

“Imported merchandise, in bond or duty paid, and products or manufac- 
tures of the United States, may, with the consent of the proper authorities 
of the British Provinces or Republic of Mexico, be transferred from one 
port in the United States to another port therein, over the territory of such 
provinces or republic, by such routes and under such regulations and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and the merchan- 
dise so transported shall upon arrival in the United States from such pro- 
vinces or republic be treated in regard to the hability to or the exemption 
from duty or tax as if the transportation had taken place entirely within 
the limits of the United States.” 

For this second kind of transport there is, therefore, no treaty agreement. 
On the repeal of Article XXX. of the Washington Treaty, 1871, an order 
of the United States Treasury Department issued, that all goods, Wc., enter- 
ing United States territory from Canada in transit from other points in the 
United States should pay duty, but further research brought to light the 
Act of 1866, under which the bonding system, as applied to this kind of 
transport, has been continued. 


1244. As respects Canada, an Order-in-Council passed 4th December, 
1856, provides for transit of goods by railway from United States places 
through Canada to United States places. An Order-in-Council dated 12th 
March, 1860, says: ‘“ Free goods and others in transit through Canada by 
any continuous railway shall be dealt with as heretofore in accordance with 
Sec. 2 of the Customs Regulations of 1856, excepting that triplicate re- 
ports are dispensed with. An Order-in-Council, 7th December, 1883, pro- 
vides regulations. The Customs Act also makes regulations. 

1245. The United States returns supply data showing the extent to 
which Canada avails herself of the arrangement under article X XIX. and 
under the Act of 1866. 

The following table is an analysis of these data, together with other data 
for a thorough comprehension of the subject :— 
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1246. The following table is an analysis of the transit traffic. The first 
and second columns cover the whole transit trade. The third refers to that 
portion of the transit trade which passes through the United States, on its 
way from one point in Canada to another point. The fourth column repre- 
sents the value of the goods sent and received by Canada by way of United 
States seaports, being made up by deducting the third column from the 
sum of the first and second. 

The last column gives the events which have affected the transit trade. 
Immediately after Confederation the goods entering and leaving Canada in 
bond through United States seaports formed 12 per cent of the ageregate 
imports and exports of the Dominion. When LES and British Columbia 
became part of the Dominion the percentage increased to 14, 15, 18 and 20 per 
cent. The completion of the Intercolonial Railway brought down the pro- 
portion to 13 and 14 percent. The growing trade of Manitoba and the 
progress of the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway increased the 
use of the United States seaports, and in consequence, in 1882 and 1883, 
over one-fifth of the total. imports and exports of Canada reached their 
destination through the United States. The increased employment of the 
seaports of Canada in the succeeding years, when railway communication 
west was established by means of the Canadian Pacific Railway, is seen in 
the reduced percentages of the years 1888 and 1889. Part of this decrease 
is to be attributed to the action of the United States Congress, the mer- 
chants of Canada deciding to run no risks, and, therefore, to receive and 
despatch their goods via Canadian ports. Reading the column giving the 
tonnage of cargo-carrying vessels in conjunction with the column giving the 
percentage of our aggregate trade done via United States seaports, it is 
easy to see that the tonnage at our ports has increased almost proportion- 
ately with the decrease in the use of the United States seaports, thus giving 
evidence of the value to this country of the enlarged railway communication 
established with our seaports. The same fact is brought out in the third 
column, which shows that in 1893 our interprovincial trade, done by using 
United States railways, was under 8 million dollars, as against 19 millions 
done through these channels in 1883. 

It will be seen that the percentage of transhipment to aggregate trade 
has varied very considerably during the 27 years, having been as low as 
10°32 per cent, and having risen as high as 21°80 per cent. The average 
for the 27 years—1868-94—is 15 per cent. he percentage for 1894 is 
12°79 per cent. So that the proportion which the transhipment of goods 
to and from Canada bears te the aggregate trade was much lower in 1894 
than the average. 

The United States seaports have become less and less useful to Canada 
during the run of the years. The fact that the tonnage engaged in the 
sea-going trade, entering and clearing Canadian Ports, is constantly increas- 
ing, is to a certain extent evidence of the change which has takei place. 

Table relating to transit, intertransit and transhipment trade between 


Canada and the United States of America for the period, 1868-94 :— 
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1247. It will be seen that since Confederation the total value of goods in 
transit through United States territory from Canada, under article X XIX. 
of the Treaty, and the Act of 1866, is $1,003,082,871. 

Analyzing this, it is found that it consists (a) of goods transported to and 
from Canada by and to countries other than the United States and Canada, 
and (b) of goods transported from one part of Canada to another part of 
Canada via the United States. 


MUI OMITON YAO ?(C) a oeeeitged.. "scien h: ar tanta Setabrig Me beg ts Maes ofNcg coos $800,568, 227 
(b) or interprovincial trade done through United States. ..... 202, 514, 644 


Ot dar pee ae Gna CRs ak te, REC at Ce OR enc aet aera $1,003, 082,871 


In the same period the total external trade of Canada aggregated 
$5,286,706,092. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that during the period 1868-94 Canada has 
utilized the bonding system for the carrying of 15:12 per cent of her total 
external trade. There are no data to enable us to furnish the proportion 
of her interprovincial trade done under this system. It is, however, in 
consideration. 


1248. The table also shows the changes which have taken place in the 
proportion of the goods carried over the United States route under the 
bonding system. The largest proportion was in 1882, which was a “‘boom” 
year in Manitoba; and as direct communication had not been established 
at that date between Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba the United States 
route had necessarily to be used. 

The lowest percentage was in the year 1887-88, owing to our merchants, 
influenced, as before stated, by the threatened action of the United States, 
ordering their foreign gvods to Canada by the St. Lawrence River and 
Canadian railway routes, nearly double the usual amount of European goods 
being in that year carried by the Intercolonial. 

In 1868 the goods imported and exported by Canada through other 
channels than the United States amounted to $115,304,229, in 1893 to 
$214,991,710, and in 1894 to $210,323,280. 

During the period 1868-94 the interprovincial trade done through the 
United States has been as nee as 194 million dollars in a single year, but 
the average is somewhat over 7} Peeiiion dollars, by far the eter part. of 
that trade being now done direct, without the ‘intermediary otfices of the 
United States. 


1249. Unfortunately the Canadian Customs returns do not show the extent 
to which the business of the United States utilizes the opportunities afforded 
it under the reciprocal privileges granted by Canada. All there is to show 
is a return from the port of Montreal giving the total value of goods in 
transit from the United States through Montreal for shipment to foreign 
countries. This return is as under :— 


Year ended J une SOP I BSB se NR Pa LA eee $ 5,745,606 
Li More sa ia tones sets cdcaes RUS i ened eta peta 7,645,393 

ve dy SBS ete ce tes pists kcte i enat eon Me iapere tan ck Bes, 8,058,888 

EY e3 SSG tases e Siesta ane EDS Ae eet any aE 10,314, 396 

= eh | olS |W Ape home aD a en Od et Oa a 12,714,705 

uy 3 BST hee eR ADE na i he i eck Bee ts) here 

a - OOS Sense ls vn ete ek thaterh Mea eee eek eo! 9,423,862 

- ye LOGE Ais). se oe ae (ane eNO a Cte af 3 Abe : 9,313,904 


“ “ PROS 8 oe nee 2 _ 8,186,145 
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The value of goods sent from other ports is not given, nor yet the value 
of goods imported via the St. Lawrence for the United States. 

The value of goods transported by railway from one place in the United 
States to another place in the United States via Canada is not obtainable, 
though it must be great. The Canada Southern, forming part of the 
Michigan Central route, alone carried as under :— 


TONS OF FREIGHT HANDLED BY THE CANADA SOUTHERN. 


YEAR. Tons. 
TESS ose Te eee ee oe Sean ete at read en, Oe Ss re 2,563,304 
TSG) cee Or ci AR cae) Sore Sc eee Mere ees Ta ORM Fr Fes ox 2,904,835 
SOD eka sich committe ence ntl oe ek eke ate eee Pek se eae 3,925,312 
BOD Ns PCOS rie IM ine 8 2 AEA SESE 8 fo VC 2 EAR EMEA ES. pene ee Oneape 3,174,065 
T8038. UG A ON CRS Soe eek eae A elo), ee ee 3,027,548 
NS OA peel 2) OMT ee UE ae rg er ay Ct anes Pee sane 645,406 


The returns of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the year ended June 
30, 1893, showed :— 


Tons. 
Imported into the United States through British Columbia via 
Od al seen tire een ei oe Ga hee! Rumen aT Na 9,440 
Shipped over the C.P.R. from U. 8. ports on the Pacific coast to 
eastern ports of the United Statesy.:.. necks eau ree «eee $ 400, 808* 
Shipped over the C.P.R. from eastern ports of the U.S. to U.S. 


On thesPacilicrakstcs shee Mk Meine. Reet cet ates ae Near OA CUS tea as 4,144 


The canals of Canada carry a large quantity of goods in transit from one 
United States port to another. 


1250. The following table gives the proportion of Canadian and United 
States tonnage that have used the Welland Canal. 


WELLAND CANAL. 
(Up and Down.) 


Total : : 
5-YEAR rm : Canadian United States 

PERIODS. J ee Tonnage. Per Cent. Tonnage. Per Cent. 

LSB TAO ee phe 4,729,607 1,954,625 41°32 2,774,982 58°68 
LS56=605" Ae See 5:572,079 1,931,761 34°67 3,640,318 65°33 
TOOL 65S asp aeieeee 5,716,528 2,261,499 39°56 3,455,029 60°44 
US6627 0) A eae Rire 5,936, 186 2,130,200 46°07 3, 200,921 53°93 
EOTIT ON Lace ee 6,857,494 3,286, 287 47°92 3,074,200 53°08 
1876-80) PAR ae Seen. 5,358,641 3,331,480 62217 2,027,201: 37°83 
TSS1] 85, cet wrod 3,765,923 2,356,112 63°57 1,409,811 36°43 
ASSH-90..8 5-2 eee 4,769,721 2,710,128 56°82 2,059,593 43°18 
By) <8 ape ae er ee 42,706,179 20,567,107 48°16 22,139,072 51°84 


The United States tonnage was more than the Canadian during the 
period 1851-75. The Canadian tonnage was more than that of the United 
States during the period 1876-90. 


* Quantities not given. 
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The period of the greatest use of the canal was that of 1871-75. 

The greatest year of use was 1871, when 1,554,118 tons of shipping 
passed through. 

The smallest year of use was 1864, when only 446,106 tons of shipping 
passed through. 

The year of highest percentage of United States tonnage passing through 
was 1860, when 69 per cent of the whole tonnage belonged to the United 
States. 

The year of the highest percentage of Canadian vessels using the canal 
was 1880, when 80 per cent of the total was under the flag of Canada. 

In 1850 the tonnage locked through was 587,100 tons, of which 49 per 
cent was Canadian and 51 per cent United States. 

In 1892 the tonnage locked through was 1,192,301 tons, of which 49°66 
per cent was Canadian and 50°34 per cent United States. 

In 1893 the total tonnage was 1,487,743 tons, Canada being represented 
by 33:2 per cent and the United States by 66°8 per cent. 

Taking the whole period 1850-93, the United States have used the canal 
for 24,315,707 tons of shipping and Canada for 22,180,672 tons, the United 
States using it for 2,135,035 tons more than Canada used it. By percent- 
ages the United States shipping using the canal during 44 years was 52:3 
per cent, and Canadian 47:7 per cent. 

During 23 years, 1869-1893, 4,310,894 tons of vegetable foods and 
4,558,689 tons of heavy goods have passed through the Welland Canal in 
transit between ports in the United States. 

The vegetable foods consisted of flour, 142,633 tons; wheat, 1,662,034 
tons ; corn, 2,006,362 tons; barley, 55,385 tons; oats, 245,725 tons ; rye, 
3,680 tons, and other articles of food, 195,075 tons. The heavy goods 
comprised 122,097 tons of railway iron; 119,936 tons of other iron ; 
265,443 tons of salt ; 3,627,150 tons of coal, and 424,063 tons of ores. 

It is evident, therefore, that the use made of the privilege of transit by 
the United States is very considerable. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Marine Department.—Sea-going Shipping.—Light-houses.—Government Steamers.— 
Communication with Prince Edward Island.—Harbour Police.—Distressed Mariners.— 
Inspection of Steamers.—Certificates of Masters and Mates.—Coasting and Inland 
Certificates. -Wrecks.—C asualties.—Expenditure of Department.—Revenue.—Ships 
Built and Registered in Canada, or sold to other Countries.—Sea-going vessels.—British 
and Foreign Tonnage.—Nationality of Vessels.—The World’s Shipping.—In- 
land Shipping between Canada and the United States.—Total Canadian Shipping, 
Inland and Sea-going.—Coasting Vessels.—Nationality of Vessels in Canadian Coast- 
ing Trade.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at principal Canadian Ports.— 
Shipping in British Possessions.—Shipping in Foreign Countries.— Registered Vessels 
of principal Countries.—Shipping by Provinces.—Tonnage in 1893.—Graving Docks.— 


Government Docks.—Docks in other Countries. 


1251. The maritime interests of Canada are large, and the importance of 
a thoroughly equipped Marine Department, therefore, correspondingly great. 
This has been recognized by the Government and people of Canada for 
many years. The Union of the provinces in 1867, by adding the large 
maritime interests of the eastern provinces to those of the Province of Que- 
bec, emphasized the necessity of a separate department. Hon. P. Mitchell 
became the first Minister of Marine and Fisheries and organized the depart- 
ment which has control of marine matters. 


1252. Since Confederation 200,000,000 tons of sea-going shipping have 
entered the seaports of Canada ; 172,000,000 tons of shipping have crossed 
and recrossed the great lakes between Canada and the United States ; 
360,000,000 tons have passed from Canadian ports to Canadian ports, doing 
the coasting trade of the country. 


1253. In 1859 there were 59 light-houses in the Province of Canada, 10 
in New Brunswick, 19 in Nova Scotia and | in Prince Edward Island—in 
all 89, In 1868 there were 227 light-houses, 198 light-stations and 2 fog- 
whistles. In 1894 there were 755 light-houses, 624 light-stations, 22 fog- 
horns and 39 automatic fog-horns. The lght-stations in Newfoundland 
that are maintained by the Dominion Government are included in the 
following statement :— 


* 
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NUMBER OF LIGHTHOUSES, &c., IN CANADA, 1868-1894, 


ye Light- Light- Fog- Automatic 

YEAR ENDED 3isT DECEMBER. Stations. houses. whistles. | fog-horns. 
1 SOS earenmtety Sisk Sais Lele a ar eberglelas , 198 227 Pda oth betas Meee 
DSO Pe rammmenec st Pa has IRE bal ao cai y 219 233 Dh belt Mees PL 
RSEO Peeters. es os ttas BS citrtor een te 240 278 4 
ESTs fe eas Le cc ee 264 297 IA eh ON ics ae 
TSP eh scn cde Rie Gana 2 280 314 LE age teen 
LS] wach. ss sa Mace cle see 316 363 Th ge des A aoe cbt 
TST rE Sotiis ene) tet stn ra mah 342 384 Io Mien 
DOG ERE ae rie «scissor aa ede 377 444 LO, Aes ae a cee 
LSTG apres eens lng.) 3 Wea einusys oh g Silage 407 488 vee Vo ORR EAE ere RD ws 
LST cen ee eA do) Salsa othe Bias oom miele s 416 509 25 2 
BUS er acy ce: gh 2.cRe, CI a aa 427 518 25 4 
LS (Oe meres, 2 ks Sab ea 443 542 23 6 
Whe thee 2 cut Ce Nee ie ene 452 551 22 7 
LBS Aer yo oS sahcaceis o'er sone = 462 553 23 9 
Abo o caucldvce de eae eee a ae 70 562 23 9 
Go enema en Cech oe slzp ao aid\oaie’ 9 ae 484 578 23 ) 
Mele Sse hosts os 0 a eee ieee ae 507 597 23 10 
LOBE eee mR SAG kk: Stace be. cha le on 526 617 23 12 
i] SSG Ses eM 8h) 2 wt Bish gto Seated he 534 625 23 | 16 
TSS cea Ie ae is 2) skis Rai eaeraly 561 658 23 24 
Boereie lh 35 2 clo Pa ee Ae Pannen 569 664 23 27 
SOOT CA erePe Ts hotel 8 sd glace «| 579 675 24 29 
ee ine ee oe CI 599 705 23 32 
Biche 2 ha) 7. ae in Oe ae 605 710 23 31 
TSO Ore ent ee 617 741 23 34 
SOS Fak cee Le ony ire cls 6 atsusiait in 619 749 24 34 
L894 Pees ere ee eee ahs eras 624 159 22 39 


1254. It will be seen that there are 426 light-stations, 528 light-houses, 
20 fog-whistles and 39 fog-horns more than there were in 1868, without 
taking into account the large number of bell-buoys, buoys and beacons that 
have also been supplied since then. 

These were manned by 701 light-keepers, engineers of fog-whistles, 
assistants and crews of light-ships, while the whole number of persons em- 
ployed on the outside service was 1,503. The lights, beacons, &c., were 
distributed in 1894 among the several divisions as follows :— 


1255. The Ontario division, extending from Montrea’ to Manitoba, 
contained 222 lights, located at 180 stations. There were also 2 fog- 
whistles, 10 fog-horns, 3 fog-bells, 4 bell-buoys, also a number of buoys and 
beacons. 


1256. The Quebec division is a large and important one, comprising as it 
does the Richelieu River and Lake Memphremagog, the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Strait of Belle Isle, the north-west coast of New- 
foundland and the Labrador coast. In this division there were 153 lights 
and 116 stations, 8 light-ships, 3 supplied with steam fog-whistles, 9 steam 
fog-horns, 2 fog-whistles, 9 explosive bomb-stations, 10 gas-buoys, 4 of 
which were supplied with bells, and 59 beacons. The lights were supplied 
by the steamers “ Alert,” ‘“‘ La Canadienne” and “ Druid. ” 

47 
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1257. The Nova Scotia division, likewise a very important one, con- 
tained 178 light-houses, showing 190 lights, 1 light-ship, 16 steam fog-alarms, 
18 hand fog-alarms, 2 fog-bells, 1 signal bomb-station, 16 automatic signal- 
buoys, 11 bell-buoys, 97 iron can-buoys, 700 other buoys, 8 stationary 
beacons, 15 life-boat stations, 3 humane establishments and 4 signal 
stations. The lights were supplied by the steamers ‘‘ Newfield” and 
‘“¢ Aberdeen. ” 


1258. In the New Brunswick division there were 94 light-houses, 1 light- 
ship and 3 steam fog-alarms, 88 light-keepers and 12 engineers in charge of 
light-houses and fog-alarms. The lights were supplied by the steamer 
‘* Lansdowne. ” 


1259. Prince Edward Island division contained 35 light-houses, showing 
55 lights, 1 steam fog-horn, 3 automatic buoys, and one bell-buoy. The 
steamer “ Prince Edward” delivered the annual supplies. 


1260. British Columbia division contained 13 light-houses, 5 of which are 
fog-alarms. The lights were supplied by the steamer ‘ Quadra. ” 


1261. The total cost of maintaining the light-houses, fog-whistles, &c., in 
Canada in 1894 was $470,549. 


1262. On the Ist July, 1886, the light-house at Cape Race, Newfound- 
land, was transferred by the Imperial Government to the Dominion of 
Canada, and the sum of $100,151, being the balance of light dues collected 
by the Board of Trade, was paid to the Canadian Government, on the 
understanding that the light-house and fog-alarm should in future be main- 
tained at the expense of the Dominion, free of dues. The light-house is in- 
dispensable to the safety of all vessels navigating the North Atlantic to 
and from Canada, and the transfer has relieved the Dominion of dues 
which amounted to about $1,200 annually. 


1263. The department has 8 steamers, the property of the Government, 
under its control, for the purpose of supplying the different lghts, laying 
down and taking up buoys, attending to wrecks, &c., &c., besides the small 
steam launch “‘ Dolphin.” A new steamer, the “ Aberdeen,” was built, in 
1893-94, in Paisley, Scotland, at a first cost of $87,673, for the purpose of 
conveying light-house supplies and lifting and placing heavy automatic. 
buoys, and, when required, to be used in the fishery protection service. 
The “ Aberdeen” left Great Britain on 26th August, and arrived at Halli- 
fax on 7th September, 1894, having proved herself on the voyage to be an 
excellent sea boat. The total cost of maintaining these vessels during 
1894, after deducting receipts, was $113,773. 


1264. The steel steamer ‘‘ Stanley,” built expressly for the winter ser- 
vice between Prince Edward Island and the mainland, kept up communi- 
cation, with a few unavoidable exceptions, during the winter of 1893-94, 
and the service generally gave satisfaction. During thesummer this boat 
is employed in the Fisheries Protection Service. 
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1265. In order to provide for the treatment of sick and distressed mari- 
ners, all vessels over 100 tons register are required to pay a duty of 2 
cents per ton three times a year, vessels under 100 tons only paying once 
in the same period ; fishing vessels are also now entitled to the same bene- 
fits as other vessels, provided the dues are paid before leaving on a fishing 
voyage. Any vessel not registered in Canada, and employed exclusively in 
fishing, is exempt from the payment of this duty. These provisions do not 
apply to Ontario, but a parliamentary grant of $500 is made to each of the 
general hospitals at Kingston and St. Catharines for the care of seamen. 
At Montreal sick seamen are cared for at the General and Notre-Dame 
hospitals, and at Quebec at the Jeffrey Hale and Hotel-Dieu hospitals. 
Marine hospitals are established at St. John, St. Andrew’s, Miramichi, 
Richibucto and Bathurst, in New Brunswick; at Yarmouth, Pictou, 
Sydney, Lunenberg and Point Tupper, in Nova Scotia, and at Victoria, 
in British Columbia. Seamen are also cared for at the Victoria 
General hospital, Halifax, and at the Prince Edward Island and Charlotte- 
town hospitals, Prince Edward Island. At ports where no hospitals are 
established, sick seamen are cared for under the direction of the chief 
officer of customs. The total amount received from dues in 1894 was 
$49,105, an increase of $2,914, as compared with 1893. The total expendi- 
ture was $38,405, being $10,700 less than the receipts. The total excess of 
expenditure over receipts during the past twenty-six years has been 


$28,046. 


1266. The total number of vessels on the registry books of the Dominion 
on 3lst December, 1894, was 7,245, with a gross tonnage of 869,624 tons. 
Of this number 1,640 were steamboats with a gross tonnage of 240,906 tons, 
being a decrease of 266 tons, and an increase of 102 in number, as com- 
pared with 1893; 326 vessels were added to the number during the past 
year, with a gross tonnage of 21,243 tons. The expenditure on account of 
the steamboat inspection fund during the last twenty-four years has exceed- 
ed the receipts by $26,706. During the year 1894 the receipts amounted 
to $24,853 and the expenditure to $25,961, being an excess of expenditure 
of $1,108. 


1267. Since the 16th September, 1871, when the Act came into opera- 
tion, 1,879 candidates have passed and obtained masters’ certificates and 
certificates as mates. The receipts from fees amounted to $2,907 and the 
expenditure to $3,721. Since 1871 the expenditure has exceeded the 
receipts by $45,957. 


1268. During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1894, 111 candidates 
for inland and coasting certificates passed and obtained masters’ certificates 
of service and 24 mates’ certificates of service, while 206 obtained masters’ 
and 45 obtained mates’ certificates of competency. 


1269. The total number of wrecks and casualties to sea-going vessels of 
all nations that occurred in Canadian waters and to Canadian sea-going vessels 
in other nations, during the twelve months ended 30thJ une, 1894, as reported 
to the department, was 86 ; the tonnage involved was 36,777, and the amount 

-of loss, so far as ascertained, $322,225. The number of lives lost was ten. 
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No particulars are available of disasters to vessels in Canadian inland 
waters and to Canadian vessels on American inland waters. Owing to the 
manner in which the returns are made it is not possible to make any just 
comparison of the returns for recent years with those of previous ones. 


1270. The following is a comparative statement of loss for each year since 
1870, all casualties, whether at sea or on inland waters, being included in 
the table :— 


COMPAKATIVE STATEMENT OF WRECKS AND CASUALTIES, 1870 TO 1893. 


YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER. oe Tonnage. te Damage. 
$ 

ST OPP R a Rides Wit ete aR Te SE 8 ii SPN ee a 335 82,808 210 901,000 
McAfee pac es We One SOM hae ete en HB ENG 5 aR ake let ae aa 274 81,035 81 2,100,000 
TS 2Re Spat Be eee he es ae eee hea Rana s yy 290 99,109 Da 2,507,338 
ESPs raul tls che stne ey Muy aa Ue SABI aieahe RRR ES eA LUE Nt ues 350 99. O28 *813 2,844,133 
TESA SS RA dete oF 2) ot OR en ea ane We ae Rae OD 308 106,682 109 2,029,965 
A eS ee er Ue Bon ariahvan ba AAUmteateh aT Te dierent RGR, Mig ME | 286 99,427 78 2,468,521 
ite ysl Silam enn gia aS Raga ad 452 153,368 | 404 | 2942/955 
A etiam ek 5 Nome ate Gh "sre ae ea ES Dal IM MN RIM SUR. ol 8 Ya 468 177,896 153 3,952,582 
AL OMOce sect: Re eM TENN US ener seg nr ors bP Mea 414 161,760 187 3,445,875 
Rey U RR aa ange ene CORE ae OAD A Re Abe UR. PES ee. 533. 198,364 339 4,119,233 
TSSOL NE eae Cae es ya LO ney aed RL er 445 179;993 QU 3,820,652 
SSI ie eres Sen eee RUMI A A AAU ME cg LOLS ae 440 210,719 399 4,992,423 
TSSOR OC ie ses Se PEO Eo ey Re BERR Ae ae 451 193,655 ial 3,138,423 
SSB ie erie wen © oh Seve) SCN ed ele aa eae meee Oe 366 158,826 259 2,029, 752 
SESSA Aycee Wie ae te eA eal See tel aa Un ie a 324 119,741 253 2,965,321 
Tote la lami are ANNe, “Uacigt CL Ud eet Se randy Pali gal A WM ee facta cecod 2 ah 346 144,726 198 2,753, 667 
Te We Ca Seem ena am Lae ae hase | 377 150,277 54 | 1,950,799 
satel hrd SSO Etec nes akon eDaily REE chat gta? ew UNE My bar 335 149,395 91 1,662,688 
ESSE Meee heeer aes toy MMe Oe Sees, ABER CAN ts | A RS oe AO 319 105,060 52 1,126,124 
1889—11 months ended 30th Nov. ....... .... 268 110,716 163 1,554,319 
1890—11 oe Sst COC ene Nem ene aes 242 78,3438 64 1,194,516 
1891—12 ne SOLHENO Va eae 260 72,360 7 694,653 
1892— 6 uO a\elay Alay ea bo oaks eo oe 122 47,078 100 595,768 
1893—-12 - SS tren an mney oes 190 59,421 49 807,113 
1894--12 oe Sisley i onMey, osc ee bere, 86 36,777 10 322,225 

US Gail ahha tere arte be aterm oe, eaten ts 8,281 | 3,077,054 4,691 56,920,045 


* 545 persons were lost by the wreck of the White Star ss. ‘‘ Atlantic” in Turn’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 


1271. Since 1870 the casualties which have happened in Canadian waters 
to vessels of all nationalities, and to Canadian vessels all over the world, 
have been 8,281, affecting over 3,000,000 tons of shipping, causing a loss of 
4,691 human lives and a money damage equal to nearly $56,900,000, an 
average of 331 wrecks and casualties a year, affecting 123,000 tons of 
shipping, causing the loss of nearly 200 lives a year and destruction of pro- 
perty equal to $2,264,000 annually. 


1272. That the efforts of the Government and people of Canada to reduce 
the number of casualties, and consequently the number of lives lost, and to 


& 
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diminish the destruction of property, have been successful, is seen in the 
following statement :—— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASUALTIES AND DEATHS. 


1870-74. 1875-79. 1880-84. 1885-89. 1890-93. 1894. 
Casualties, yearly average. 311 431 405 329 203 86 
LivesSlestin sees roe se 290 232 280 112 28 10 
Shipping employed, tons. . 22,100,000 21,446,240 28,801,605 32,430,937 42,983,937 46,914,049 


The casualties, which were about fourteen to every million tons of ship- 
ping engaged in the 1870-74 period, about twenty in the 1875-79 period, 
fourteen in 1880-84, ten in 1885-89, and five in the 1890-93 period, 
were under two in 1894. The loss of life, which was thirteen for every 
million tons of shipping in 1870-74, eleven in 1875 79, under ten in 1880-84, 
four in 1885-89, was about one life for every 1,500,000 tons engaged in 
1890-93, and in 1893-94 not quite one life for every four million tons. 


1273. Particulars of the operations of the Meteorological Service, which 
have such an intimate connection with the welfare of our sailors and our 
ships, are given on page 103. 


1274. The following is a general summary of the expenditure of this 
department during the years ended 30th June, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 
1894. There was a decrease in the ordinary expenditure in 1894 over that 
of 1893 of $3,001. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARINE. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Departmental salaries*............ 42,836 43,254 43,195 45,801 45,015 
Maintenance of lights.......... 4s 437,235 455,254 462,198 470,760 443,515 
Construction Soe) a ek Oe a ee 23,863 32,242 35,804 27,475 28,042 
Dominion steamers..............- 114,959 111,437 127,406 146,522 178,184 
Construction and repairs to str. 

“SONIACTE: 7 eee ee a (See, o 54,773 18,493 NGO er? sae eee 
Examination of masters and mates. 4,118 4,255 4,364 | - 4,117 3,745 
Marine hospitalseeses sac s+ x 41,729 30,159 34,107 35,797 38,404 
Meteorological service........... ae 58,452 62,457 65,706 | 64,166 98.061 
Signal servicevetanu seers. as 4,977 4,701 5,014 | 5,041 4,669 
Rewards for saving life...... .. .. 8,151 4,952 6,399 7,433 8,015 
Georgian Bay survey....... ..-s.. 17,969 17,677 16,451 TU, D425 eras Pe 
Water: police: imam sao cc, send 21,788 7,874 6,162 | 5,436 3,103 
Steamboat inspection ............. 20,990 22,184 22,701 |. 24;387 25,961 
Winter mail service, P.E.I........ 2,753 F013 3,309 | 4,377 6,497 
Miscellaneous seer tint ae 7,598 10,906 10,082 23,292 12,470 

if Wa eh a ae ie 807,418 874,134 861,427 898,682 895,681 


* Including salaries of Fisheries Branch. 
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1275. The revenue for the same year amounted to $165,870, made up of 
the following items :— 


REVENUE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARINE. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 1894. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Earnings of Dominion steamers... . 10,560 15,589 6,996 14,590 14,460 
Examination of masters and mates. 2, 186 2,586 2,149 2,484 2,908 
Fines and forfeitures... .. opm hve Parr iy”. 5 130 629 925 dest ita, 
Harbours ahd piersic te Poke eae 8, 798 6,999 8,467 7,872 9,454 
Harbour police ....... Past 17,817 7,649 8,715 aeons (agrea Mod ccc 
Improvements of harbours......... 4 7g 4 ASW es rake Me Stee 
Sick mariners fund): 0.2.7. 47,882 43,831 45,382 46,200 49,091 
Steam-boat inspection....... . .. 19,289 20,891 20, 483 25,283 24,866 
Marine hospitalgse ons ae. woe re eee SO aes. Me er eee ere acne eae ol? th cee 
Casual revenue. .. ee, 4 NETS: 6,849 4,474 11,834 4,037 55,486 
IMFISCELIANCOUIE So Acct euees eee: ce 17 Or 2,090 1,923 2,181 *7,690 

Potala rae caa ns ies : | HID. 507 104,248 106,582 107,390 165,870 


* Including $6,795 derived from light-house and coast service. 


1276. The following table gives the total revenue and expenditure of the 
Department of Marine since Confederation :— 


YEAR. Revenue. |Expenditure YEAR. Revenue. |Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ 

TOO S ae i tee © antes 71,811 SOC LAM SBS tee eee 104,383 824,911 © 
SOO sien Sree sates 75,351 SOOZSOCO ST LSS 4 eis at eae 118,080 927,242 
SO Ree Dents: Geers 71,490 BOT, 120. Locman eet ake 101,268 1,029,901 
SUR eto, BEC ee 70,254 SOO,037 TIL SOG. ae Meat Aca: 91,885 973,360 
LSTAOE Ra ow, Maeeee 79,324 SIS OSU; ASS Tae J scum 102,238 917,557 
LSHO/ eels Wate ome 144,756 ( OOSS1S5) Pal SSS Fre eee vec 99,920 883,251 
ESTA Sela; uate toe 108,350 B15, 150 gS Oe ae eer: 99,940 1,023,801 
1S(OY Shae ae eee 91,235 844,586° 11 1890, Jette. ost - 115,507 807,418: 
ST On Sore. onsen See 107,984 GTO: L4G Ul SOM a eiatagee fee teen 104,248 74,134 
WOT ines walde er a 105, 907 820,054 e892 nn. Sanvoek 4.0 106,582 861,427 
LSS keto tee tee 100,850 (80/1560 WORSOS eo. ee... 3 107,390 898, 682 
AST Oy. ee ee Sars 84,144 (DO, SOO PAS OS fone ees 165,870 895,681 
LE8O2G ie roamed 91,942 723, 361 ae we 
ike. Nite eames 4 te 108,304 761,731 Vota Rack e4 2,738,138 | 20,922,162 
USGD Rte Scene 109,125 774,832 


There was an excess of expenditure during the whole period of $18,184,024, 
but it must be remembered that the expenditure includes the construction 
of a large number of lighthouses and other permanent works, as well as of 
several steamers, besides which $176,003 have been spent on the survey of 
Georgian Bay, and $71,000 on the taking of observations in Hudson Bay. 


1277. The following table of the number and tonnage of vessels built and 
registered in Canada in each year since 1874, and of the tonnage and value 
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of vessels sold to other countries since 1876, will give some idea of the 
decline in the ship-building industry of late years :— 


VESSELS BUILT AND REGISTERED IN CANADA, AND VESSELS SOLD 
TO OTHER COUNTRIES, 1874-1894. 


iD REGIS- 
Burnt AND Reais SOLD TO OTHER COUNTRIES*. 


TERED.* 
YEAR. ——— | ee ee a 
No. Tonnage. No. Value. Tonnage. 
S 

T BTA: cetes amiesigiss <i mins ae Spinks ch 490 TSS OLOSA SAM cakes i Menara: ape Hic SNe : 
LEGON aet, Meee oe 0k sary Se Cae his 480 LE OL ZIM bet eine erate nite alkene: aad 
LB TOs Geers ss See Bek gyictere ts 416 127,700 160 2,189,270 64,134 
BRePA eo, dsc gt Cea ee 430 118,985 110 1,576,244 46,329 
LST See ete... RS ctam 4 aera 339 100,873 93 1,218,145 35,039 
LS RON epee Saran sh. < Notte - 265 74,227 72 529,824 19,318 
1880 et ee EO si 8. 271 65,441 64 464,327 16,208 
LSB Neate ee ote be Ak ie 336 74,060 61 348,018 16,808 
LSS 25e- Cee ER GS Shy teeae s 288 60,1138 42 402,311 16,161 
1SSBR Ri a eee er aa ss 2 Ses 374 74,090 44 506,538 23,896 
1884075 eee io Ra ae ee eee 387 72,411 43 416,756 17,368 
1880... a eee nee OE aa RM be 240 43,179 28 246,277 LS URG 
L886 ty eae Ae dria ocak 229 32,207 46 266,363 | 14,343 
TSS (ans atid MEME OES Alcan oy Sis don 224 22,516 20. 143,772 9,263 
Moe Beers Fic tit 2? A 264 25,130 35 289, 969 14,479 
ISSO IN sik. epee eee Eat ad 5 clsto es 280 34,346 35 266,817 16,173 
L800 Ave eee Mere tte eee re 285 52,378 34 442,781 22,844 
TSO) 2 Serer Ae agen 312 52,145 35 280,474 15,148 
DoS yar 0-88 Bes aly eae 255 28,773 56 506,747 36,399 
DES SMM eg) Pt ashe cacy Boe eater ene 362 28,440 42 363,916 31,317 
1804). 7 eee eerie: et 326 21,243 43 243, 429 21,960 


* Calendar year. 7 Fiscal year. 


From the above figures it appears that the ship-building industry reached 
the lowest point of depression in 1887, since which year there was a partial 
recovery, until 1892, when there was a marked decline both in number 
and tonnage. The figures for the year 1894 show a decrease of 36 in 
number, and a decrease of 7,197 in the tonnage, as compared with 1893. 
The value of ships sold to other countries in 1894 decreased by $120,487, 
and the tonnage by 59,357 tons, as compared with 1893. There is, however, 
a very marked decline in the value per ton of ships sold, since it averaged 
in the earlier years of the table $34 per ton, while in 1893 it had fallen 
to about $12 dollars per ton, so that at the prices of 1876, 1877 and 1878 
the ships sold in 1893 would have realized $746,640, or $503,211 more than 
they actually did. The tendency of the present day is, as is well known, 
towards larger ships, and it will be seen that, in the earlier years of the table, 
the ships averaged 400 tons each, and in the later years 600 to 700 tons 
each. 


1278. The following is a comparative statement of sea-going vessels 
arrived and departed from Canadian purts (exclusive of coasting vessels in 
1893 and 1894), distinguishing between British, Canadian and foreign 
vessels :— 
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SEA-GOING SHIPPING, ENTERED AND CLEARED AT CANADIAN PORTS, 
1893 AND 1894. 


FREIGHT. < 
Number umber 
NATIONALITIES. O een t of 
Vessels. 8 : an Tons Men. 
ae Measure- 
Weight. 
ment. 
1893. 
IBTILISI acres Pee eee Stk 3,780,915 1,698, 734 627,156 106,861 
CANACIAD. «acts uee Bhomien 6 13,422 2,189,925 805,741 937,548 109, 952 
HROPCIST «eee snl: eee ee 10,854 4,637,771 1,086,056 988,921 | 200,822 
otal eee se a 27,547 | 10,608,611 3,590,531 2,553, 625 417,635 
1894 
Britishive ae eee 3,381 4,146,645 1,758, 192 667,114 112,090 
Ganadianie see noe e 13,780 2,334,081 783,316 922,899 115,887 
Foreign ..... Le Seca a 11.179 4,799,810 1,204,698 884,623 202,588 
Potala: 28,340 | 11,280,536 3,746,206 2,474,636 430,565 


—S 


There was an increase in the number of British vessels in 1894 of 110, 
and in the tonnage of 365,730 tons. The foreign vessels increased 325 in 
number and 162,039 in tons. The Canadian vessels increased 358 in num- 
ber and 144,156 in tonnage. 

The freight carried increased 155,675 tons in the class of freight charged 
by weight, and decreased 78,989 tons in the class charged by measurement. 


- 1279. The next table shows the principal countries from which sea-going 
vessels arrived, and for which they cleared, at Canadian ports, in 1894 :— 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


COUNTRIES FROM 7 
British. Canadian. Foreign. Total. 
WHICH ARRIVED. 


No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


Great Britain, 2.3). 2.. 766' 1,489,721| 175| 173,155| 345] 256,921) 1,286) 1,919,797 
British West Indies...|° 49 26,040} 183 31,146 13 6,979} 245 64,165 
Newfoundland........ 491 91,957) ° 459 99,932 36 5,502} 986; 197,391 
United States. . 2.2... 166) | 233,565] 4,672} 708,610) 4,204] 1,728,933) 9,042} 2,671,108 
Branca) soso es. 11 12,770 5 5,667 33 26,649 49 45,086 
Germany. keen chee 15 21 GOO, Zh ee nce 66} 121,898 81} 143,588 
Spanish West Indies . , 19 17,847 (he 13,779 8 10,544; 104 42,170 
SADA ieee eats 17 eR OS UME Ors a ete Can. Se 3 4,412 20 52,951 
Other countries........ 210; 263,546] 1,359] 123,579} 915) 252;429) 2,484) 639,554 

otal a Et tie) 2,205,675) 6,930) 1,155,868] 5,623) 2,414,267) 14,297| 5,775,810 
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ARRIVALS FROM, AND CLEARANCES FOR, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
BY SEA-GOING VESSELS, IN 1894—-Concluded. 


COUNTRIES FROM 


VESSELS ENTERED OUTWARDS. 


WHICH CLEARED. British Canadian. 

No Tons. No. Tons 
Great. Britain...... ..| 666] 1,211,583] 226) 226,018 
British West Indies... 57 36,718] 206 30,680 
Newfoundland........ 506 92,060; 574) 152,740 
United States. ........ 195} 333,083) 3,869} 598,547 
PUVA Cerne Seerae ec seas 2 18 16,909 1 699 
GROPING eee oe in! SSO OAR Sian ne haere ter gees 
Spanish West Indies.. 7| 5,489, 177 30,918 
Japa ee ee ke: Wom O40 teenie 
Other countries........ 167; 184,089) 1,797} 138,616 
MDetaleres <Lot: 1,637| 1,940,970] 6,850] 1,178,213 


Foreign. Total 
No Tons No. Tons 
501) 388,371) 1,393) 1,825,967 
11 4,174) 274 Fi, 572 
87 9,197) 1,167| 253,997 
3,751) 1,704,024) 7,815) 2,635,654 
24 17,907 38). woaLo 
43)  +62,157 4) 78,151 
11 4:979|) 195)" 41,386 
i 333 16 45,378 
1,127; 194,401) 3,091) 517,106 
8,556| 2,385,543} 14,043] 5,504,726 


1280. The next table shows that there has been a fairly steady increase 
in sea-going vessels since Confederation :— 


SEA-GOING SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED AT CANADIAN PORTS, 
1868-1894, WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST. 


BRITISH. CANADIAN. FOREIGN. 
YEAR Parr ey i ie Sere 
Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 

T8638 a emo tO ATS Loreen cmon e. & amtode 2,105 862,208 
ooo te Wie rks irks. Ra PLOT Rie Orols, FOOT eae ok hie Dees a. eae 2,910) 1,185,160 
1870.77 eee BeOS GUSIR O04 ONC IE see eats bane os 2,652} 1,142,481 
Rey @ eee eS a8 716,002) 3,916,323); ©... 3,366] 1,199,771 
1372. > cee AGM ine SoG Oba oe sc0t | At tolacas 33614} 1,381,564 
1873. . ESO oO MIO lh wisiains «(cuter § Kase? 4,727| 1,762,532 
1874.02. eee Be LOL a 94, Coole ms bake le oaeeke 5,562} 2,105,539 
1876. ea oe PEROT Bio Dis OUole km ayo. [wok cure 4,530} 1,757,405 
1876.05 Ree 2,595) 1,896,603 8,554} 1,634,333 5,614) 2,379,828 
AST i Lee eee 2,963]. 2,216,516 8,955} 1,897,094 O42), 12,555,212 
LS78io 0 eens 2,954} 2,294,688 8,847) 1,928,531 5,715) 2,461,165 
1870023 eee 2,618} 2,155,444 9,296) 1,736,310 5,087| 2,196,796 
188022 et cece 2,990) 2,642,935} 10,219} 1,794,210 5,161) 2,349,569 
L881 eee era 3,707| 3,526,005; 11,103) 1,865,612 5,052) 2.712;720 
1882.4 eee 3,335| 3,164,839; 11,355) 1,892,290 6,448} 2,879,433 
1883. . 3,403] 3,001,071} 11,291) 1,886,166 6,814} 3,085,540 
1884, . 3,027) o)201,219|  °11;796) 1,880,993 7,220) 3,346,089 
AGRO Ee oes Se 3,219! 3,007,314; 10,512) 1,588,894 7,461| 3,048,407 
SSG aces neoae 2,960} 3,101,285} 11,405) 1,783,623 7,006] 3,159,663 
SST Aer eke. 2,679] 2,657,619) 12,901). 2,314,109} 10,570] 3,390,708 
ASSSig ee Gel A 3,316} 3,326,417| 13,828) 1,862,295) 138,663] 4,009,091 
18804 eee ase 3,305) 3,333,079} 13,021/ 1,599,594; 12,218) 4,363,928 
TSOOR Eo taka ie 3:6; 119.3, 0L, Olly 13,095] 167. 08,9391" 13,758)" 5,002,333 
ESO Tey ex fas foe eae 3,483): 3,020,290) 13,665) 15791,306; 14,173). 5,380,652 
VO02s eater eee 3,402) 3,586,335; 13,720) 2,085,187; 13,839] 5,081,452 
LSOS ety waters 3,271| 3,780,915) 138,422) 2,189,925) 10,854) 4,637,771 
LSA eS Santper ee 3,381} 4,146,645; 13,780] 2,334,081; 11,179] 4,799,810 


Total 
Tonnage. 


4,319,321 
4,996,565 
5,084,873 
5,116,093 
5,685,144 
6,085,535 
6,051,361 
5,329,208 
5,910,764 
6,644,822 
6,684,384 
6,088,550 
6,786,714 
8,104,337 
7,936,562 
7,972,777 
8,484, 301 
7,644,615 
8,044,571 
8,362, 436 
9,197,803 
9,296,601 

10,328,285 

10,695,196 

10,752,974 

10,608,611 

11,280,536 


*Canadian vessels not separated. 
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There were 786 more British and 5,226 more Canadian vessels entered 
and cleared in 1894 than there were in 1876, the first year in which the 
vessels of the two countries were distinguished ; and 9,074 more foreign 
vessels than in 1868, the increase in the latter having been much larger 
than in the two former nationalities. 


1281. The foregoing statement refers to sea-going vessels entered and 


cleared at Canadian ports, with cargo and in ballast. 


follow are an analysis of the sea-going vessels carrying cargo. 


TOTAL TONNAGE OF SEA-GOING VESSELS CARRYING CARGO INTO AND 
FROM CANADA. 


PERIODS. 
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9] <0 6), 0 (5,16 a0) (a) ae te © #8) ele) 6 oho elds hel ts soho! jes) etenale cog Cet 


Bife\ folie! ce! ese wie ss «5 se \0\'s! stevie) a) 's) ele eve) S = '6 (alte ie i0'« 6:16 


mie) 4) (Ge: e 60) ol ae %s olisile (a (6.60 Wie) le) s,7e, V4 o.\e: eieyenose 0 (0 ele 


Total, 5 years 
Average 


6 6) 00 £56) 40 eles 40 © 6 e elec acm e 


¢ © 6 9) 6 6 erie: 19) 6 [a6 5 @ Sie fo ©. \0 1) seié 6 ee) (fe fo 


Ete cee ja) ole fel.) ols) ote (ei ele ee 0 e1s 18) cP Slee, Oe) shat! VlemE 


The tables which 


Total Tonnage 
| 


Tons. 
3,908,010 
4,008,128 
4,116,790 
4,644,737 
4,758,514 
21,546,482 
4,309,296 
4,473,293 
4,318,473 
4,505,760 
4,955,602 
4,912,453 


93,165,583 
4 633,116 


4,604,985 
5,157,413 
6,095,563 
5,980,948 
5,952,850 


27,791,759 
5,558,352 


6,288,227 
5,978, 064 
6,243,180 
6,243,265 
7,014,599 


31,767,335 
6,353, 467 


6,998,073 
7,694, 660 
7,942,718 
7,903,314 
8,018,551 
38,557,416 
7,711,483 


8,342,989 


Inwards. 


Tons. 

1,532,052 
1,661,513 
1,649,886 
1,857,475 
1,908,704 
8,609,610 
1,721,922 


1,788,689 
1,577,969 
1,804,451 
1,918,329 
1,881,618 
8,971,056 
1,794,211 
1,839,039 
2,108,773 
2,398,539 
2,405,174 
2,499,319 
11,250,844 
2,250,169 


2,621,876 
2,503,210 
2,625,311 
2,497,199 
2,917,087 
13,164,683 
2,632,937 


3,001,489 
3,173,254 
3,306,225 
3,370,821 
3,337,619 

16,189,408 
3,237,882 


Outwards. 


Tons. 

2,426,261 
2,406,615 
2,466,924 
2,787,262 
2,849,810 


12,936,872 
2,587,374 


2,684,604 
2,740,504 
2,701,309 
3,087,273 
3,030,837 


14,194,527 

2, 838,905 
2,765,946 
3,048, 640 
3,697,024 
3,575,774 
3,453,531 


16,540,915 
3,308,183 
3,666,351 
3,474, 854 
3,617,869 
2,746,066 
4,097,512 

18,602,652 
3,720,530 
3,996, 684 
4,521,406 
4,636,493 
4,532,493 
4,680,932 

22, 368,008 
4,473,601 


3,518,826 


4,824,163 
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It will be observed, Ist, that there has been a steady increase in the total 
tonnage employed in carrying cargo to and from Canada, the five years 
1889-93 showing an increase of nearly 80 per cent over the periods 1869- 
73. The tonnage employed in 1894 shows an increase of 8 per cent over 
the average of the 1889-93 period. 

2nd. That the proportion between tonnage carrying cargo in and tonnage 
carrying cargo out has remained nearly the same. In the first period, 1869- 
73, the proportion being 60 per cent cargo out, and 40 per cent cargo in ; in 
the second period, 61 per cent out, and 39 per cent in; in the 3rd period, 
59-9 per cent out, and 40:1 per cent in ; in the fourth period, 58°6 per cent 
out, and 41:4 per cent in; in the 1889-93 period, 58 per cent out, and 42 
per cent in, and in 1894, 57°8 per cent out, and 42:2 per cent in. 


1282. The following tables show total tonnage carrying cargo in and 
out of the different provinces by five year periods, with yearly average and 
percentage of increase or decrease :— 


QUEBEC. 


Tonnage carrying cargo into and out of the province by five year periods, 
with yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease :— 


Total Yearl 
PERIOD. singe: ee A) Per cent. 
ESO onree emcee kg.) Coe Re in 5 ee ae 8,541,112 1,708, 222 aS Tae ane 
ges Techno rhathl, Fy cacti tert MRE 8, 25240 50h el ROSY or 9,180,482 1,836,096 + 75 
UST OSS ee ae a -.e e REAR Ae G8 8, 10,087,924 2,017,585 + 9°9 
Oe OC eM eRe ee egy os OUR aN Coat , ase} 10,646,050 2,129,210 + 5'5 
Teese R AU al np thas hs Md gt I ER toot 2 ee 10,900,830 2,180,166 + 2°4 
TOA Ate edie oo AO NR Cale =e 8 70 a Sa eg Neh: | ae 2,587,044 + 18°7 


QUEBEC. 


Tonnage carrying cargo into the province, by five year periods, with 
yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease :— 


d Total Yearly 
PERIOD. Tonnage. Average. Per cent. 
SOG Sy nee RRMA NCP ket no Wald aces 3,389,426 OC SOOOR Aas Me eas ar 
LS Tae On ba a ee MIE RI ae es So ane ashore 3,392,515 678,503 + O11 
UN yAD SCS ac 9h. GO. te EM Che ate see rr 4,260,500 852,100 + 25°6 
ESSE Sr. ier ey MMe OMEN, G syndie ou. gl ausion > cb aele Aaline 4,803,506 960,701 + 12°7 
A ooh OS Bee eS ey nec eS OR gf ee ae i 5,114,665 1,022,933 + 64 
ASO ee Re MM acd MR ue ote. kL Abecasce Washoe lib amie Me a ora 1,252,272 + 22°4 
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Tonnage carrying cargo out of the province, by five year periods, with 
yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease :— 


Total 
PERIOD. Tonnage. 
SOG Tor as alone. tells Beeen ewe cere 3 ads PR ay HONS i Opa 5,151,486 
AL Ses rite hy Sib aati Bala RAs InbAc Seats As ake a Mea oe Ree 5,787,900 
TSTOSS3 eee e kis ees erence AY hai FLAS 5 ae em Moe 5,827,424 
BSA BS si) idea onieray telat Faia iia ee ea 5,842,544 
TP SSOZ OS See The We Adi, oper cte ben nee ne pe tl iat ee Secor ts 5,786, 165 
1h oio fs Pee Renae ks Ko NL eee PAARL RRR RM NNO Al ee Wa eka 4 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Yearly 


Average. 


Per cent. 


oeee eee. ee ee 


1283. Tonnage carrying into and out of the province, by five year periods, 
with yearly averages and percentages of increase :— 


PERIOD. 


Total Yearly 

Tonnage. Average. 

6,864,532 1,372,906 

6,878,625 1,375,725 

9,052,750 1,810,550 
10,914,789 2,182,960 
12,294,611 2,458, 926 
me DRS S 2,508, 670 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Per cent. 


cet eo eee oes ee 


Tonnage carrying cargo into the province, by five-year periods, with 
yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease :— 


Ce ee 


Total Yearly 
Tonnage. Average. 
3,009,174 601,835 
2,919,898 583, 980 
3,916,952 783,390 
4,445,297 889,059 
5,445,753 1,089,150 
Brae ah Ae ae 1,012,151 


Per cent. 


eee eee eee eee 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tonnage carrying cargo out of the province, by five-year periods, with 
yearly averages and percentages of increase :— 


Total Year! 
YEAR Tonnage. eet Per cent. 
GBCT RES Lae TEER Te RRR er co eh tants VN Sec ea a OE Be ere 3,855,358 ROLL ar tetera nities 
SA eee RR toe I Ren eS eo oS 3,908,727 791,745 + 2°7 
USPC Ses weas ack ln tate Mle Sra wis ETERS SOL eae ere Tek tales y7AS Te: 1,027,160 + 29°7 
Tek eS WOR os OTP ie et pao ee ee 6,469, 492 1,293,898 + 26°0 
OU een uP Mary Goo CEP ta Me dot aia. 5 tw dng 6,848,858 1,369,772 + 5°8 
GOA ees uk Sone: ripley tire G's Fyelh 8 he RE See he petites athe ee 1,491,519 + 9°5 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


1284. Registered tonnage carrying cargo into and out of the province, by 
five-year periods, with yearly averages and percentages of increase or 
decrease :— 


Total Y earl 
YEAR Tonnage. aes Per cent. 
AIRS GS aries Nici) a\ese-o 2 Yh, ee Nn ga Beet DE DY ae» 5,612,263 ASDA! 497 sD PM 
ISAS Gian oh ees te hd steko Tee My MAE ee Pe 5,463, 155 1,092,631 — 2°6 
Berit ee Mee CO ky Uh A Ae aan eR G2 Oy ate peas 5,663,613 1,132,723 Dap 
YR ecoe NST Rie got ad (2), UN! ae I a 8 le a eR 5,481,385 1,096,277 — 32 
ASSO298; de eee Meet chy es 6 Mer ete Saleen Sone 5,934,399 1,186,880 + 8°3 
OF a eA LT. as Ay onthe cr rake igs To Ne eee 1,167,586 — 1°6 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into New Brunswick, by five- 
year periods, with yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease : 


Total Year! 

YEAR Tonnage. gene. Per cent. 
US GO 3 Se Ue RY Sn 8) asain EV he |, ch cc eho. ae bas 1,895,438 379, 087 aed v 
gol re he tes oe) ie > ol TA LE a eh Rea I 1,731,550 346,310 — 8°6 
TS 79283 ate | perro tees Orne abide Cit ont oa ye 8 1,766,658 353,331 + 2°0 
LSS4o 88a eee eae eee en Tea fae Ne 1,727,624 345,525 OS 
TSS9=O8 bs eet aiirat, ae eka, de UNAS ey oe NS 1,937,629 387,526 + 12°71 
CTS ERR C's Bak ua [ACI ay i a Ne OU CTE Le a Dati 6 er a 383,293 — 11 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo out of New Brunswick, by 
five-year periods with yearly averages and percentages of increase or 
decrease :— 


Total Year! 
YEAR Tonnage. A eaten Per cent. 
TSG 9 S73 ee BENS Se eg SVE Sek eo a Bere BO cera eee 3,716,825 (43,0001, Soca. 
PO ATS re he fh air etn ie ae eae Te PAE Pe eT Bch Ot Paes 3,731, 605 746,321 + 04 
HSTOASS ae. oe lan ae eons ee ah Sy Mes Hote ae pai ee 3,896,955 779,391 + 4:4 
1884-88...... Pe OG Sy | re BB PN se ye he 2 ae Oops Ol 750,752 — 37 
TEEISLO ESS UNC Uh ARG ORE ae mene Aetee Tish: Ae BA Pte i 3,966,770. 793,354 + 5'6 
SOA NEE ae aay TUTE Pee RRR TNS MASE eo ee he AER Sl fea thd hoe 784,293 Se heal 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


1285. Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into and out of the 
province, by five-year periods, with yearly averages and percentages of 
increase or decrease :— 


Total Yearly 
YEAR. Tonnage. Average. Per cent. 
TES Mit UA an SR GA AC SE lit nae CAE 8 A het oie Aa 666,351 150,21 OU ey ee 
(Eye L Ss SAEs INES ret cen ewe A Ee AL ahi const aad Sk tea oes ay 628,596 125,719 — 57 
TESA CSTE Oe Pret nn £00k oe Puan eee Re aE Oa Om 636,185 127.224 + 1°72 
1889-93. o3.8 See fai Phan OAS A SoS. Be: Me a) 499,581 99,916 — 21°4 
TBO 4 AE Sark ore BEAT vie te NS SRR MRS SEV ety AON Note Boas Ser. 104,710 + 4°8 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into the province, by five- 
year periods, with yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease : 


Total Yearly 


YEAR, Tonnage. Average. Per cent. 
RSE EE: SRE MO MBIADE Notte GH MONE Ht gh SN DS a) OM tae | 296,301 5 PAS LAM ERA AA cent Sk 
TB7O SS Seg £8 CE EUR OT Ae Nyy ee cei 248, 167 49,633 — 16°2 
ABSICBR s/s ees EEA RAGS: SRI Re Ort ec mt: ‘ 253,983 | - 50,797 + 2°3 
PS SOHO ns NB: Nee See ae a AN es BNE BE GDN) ibe eee 198,327 39,665 — 21°9 
DOE os oe OS Toes eens SEs ee arc 2 ne ere ee 40,692 + 2°6 
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ISLAND. 
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Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo out of the province, by five- 
year periods, with yearly averages and percentages of increase or decrease : 


YEAR. 


CEsr Nhe eed) thiol e..e! 5 e),6) «) | As? Se; 0" wis 0) eels) (6) 9.0: erate ale) «fe! *) Susi 6 


Suivi sittMwte level w ieehsiiny)  (éfelye eels) » se) s 
ahetel@ite| es.o: elie wellies)s) a6) | e's) (0.16: \) (e961 16) 4)" 6) el leje1'e) 0\ 1 (6.81.9 0) 0),6 \e0. ois, 


site telk olf) awl helen lie (aye) 1s) 12.6: \o) 0.6) auolIN ile) eiieilieis. 6) (6)/¢..0: 0) » 6 .¢ = «mince 


Total 
Tonnage. 


370,050 
380, 429 
382,152 
301,254 


Yearly 
Average. 


74,010 
76,086 
76,430 
60,251 
64,018 


Per cent. 


Mesos). aaa) eine 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


1286. Registered sea-going tonnage employed in carrying cargo in and 
out of the province, by five-year periods, with yearly averages and percent- 


ages of increase :— 


YEAR. 


OVO ESS Rt Gee lle ec. 


if orfenel leis. le) s/he! 4) es (6.0 sie ps 6, e's o's a eh> 0,0,6 6 ws ofa « 6 6116 6 


Ghee ke sal ei6ivoleal-elisl iw \e)\e:\w else, @ 61), 2.6. © (6,10, ».\e\ |e .9: 0) ii4) | ~ (0; 10)\@ (6) 6: «) 0 0! = 


Total 
Tonnage. 


1,439,817 
2,358,885 
4,089,788 
8,927,979 


ai cSiieheielin faye) is] 6! ene) 


Yearly 
Average. 


287,963 
471,777 
817,958 

1,785,596 

| 1,979,969 


Per cent. 


ie when eae) Ou | elena. A 


Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into the province, &c. :— 


Total Yearly 
eae Tonnage. | Average. cat 
BRIE Ce ot, 5 ci ok Moh aaa ait ea eee a 735, 936 SATS (Oren as 
LS ORB eee aR Sees rare chile Sele ile Mech ne'dleiegee vee 1,058,566 211,713 + 43°38 
LS GSS S a eth TUS a con che dot gare GAT on, oop 1,935,085 387,017 + Oa 8 
Mere BS ery cls Sy gee ae ea Pe rae 3,928,138 785,628 +103°0 
LCOS eee er theo aes Sota hae © 8, esa nla SPC nat 830,408 arin Sat 
Registered tonnage carrying cargo out of the province, &c. :— 
Total Yearly 
YEAR Tonnage. | Average. LENT 
EOP e Cc) Bl. oon Hig Cee ane Are 703,881 LAD (Oe iss Son thcen 
TT Ors 7 Menem OU ale og ace. oes 1,300,319 260,064 + 85:0 
BOS Oe te ee. Cine tspe Bosch haste OM ok Sinbotans s 2,154,703 430,940 agOo e 
ORO RMI BLU Soe ura Cae dc 4,999,841 999,968 +132°0 
LES G hore oA Ls Ske Pe MN PRE Ce Sacer PR AS oe 1,149,561 +) 10°0 
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These tables show: Ist. That the year ended June 30, 1894, was a better 
year than the average of 1889-93, in all the provinces, excepting New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, taking total tonnage with cargo in 
and out together. 2nd. That Nova Scotia, which was the banner province 
in 1889-93 period, having an average of 2,458,926 tons of sea-going ship- 
ping arriving and leaving, takes second place in 1894, Quebec having 83,- 
374 tons more of shipping arriving and departing than Nova Scotia had, 
but that Nova Scotia is still the banner province in respect to tonnage 
carrying cargo outward, the figures being: Nova Scotia 1,491,519 tons, and 
Quebec 1,334,772 tons. 3rd. That British Columbia continues to advance, 
having in 1894 a total sea-going tonnage, in and out, of 1,979,969 tons, an 
increase of 194,373 tons over the average of the period 1889-93, which lat- 
ter period showed an increase over 1884-88 of over 118 per cent. 


1287. The following table shows the nationalities of vessels doing the 
Canadian carrying trade by sea, by five year periods, with percentage of 
each nationality to total tonnage in and out carrying cargo :— 


BRiIvTIsH. CANADIAN. FOREIGN. 
YEAR we sa — anes 

Tons. Duc. Tons. pac: > Tons. po: 
PRC OSS ee Ne Cet ere er 16,765,848 TET OR Sta oles, tee aa Ihe ca ae 4,780,634 Die, 
LS TART Sie ier ee 11,486, 233 49°6 4,152,296 9 7,027,054 So 
SPORES cane aire. y ceetor 12,196,093 43°9 6,957,066 25°0 8,638,600 BT 
WSSAS OS es eee eae 13,319,072 41°9 7,175,669 SBR 11,272,594 35°5 
TWetot’ 219 BERL ey: bmetia se pats 1 15,963,726 41°4 6,483,836 UGA 16,159,854 41°9 
TL SOAPRU arte aetna 3,548,694 49-5 1,590, 262 19°1 3,204,033 38° 4 


1288. Beginning with 1876, when the separation between British and 
Canadian vessels was made in our navigation tables, and giving the figures 
by provinces, we have the following set of tables :— 


BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN TONNAGE CARRYING CARGO 
IN AND OUT. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Total 


ea) (oe are ye he) 4 pe ea ane, a) ele vers ase) ie wi tar pled. #! ow cel uieli@ne Laiers 


vem 18) i@ 0 se 9-8 <)> a ie es) .@ (vss: me ele, ©)» (eo 6) 8 ie) (= 


CC 


BRITISH. 


Tonnage. 


1,152,025 
1,334,474 
1,276,960 
1,296, 622 
1,550,010 
6,610,091 
1,320,018 


CANADIAN. 


Tonnage. 


290,064 
302,726 
340,392 
218, 415 
198,615 


1,350,212 
270,042 


FOREIGN. 


Tonnage. 


292,952 
319,240 
257,182 
168,949 
189,003 
1,227,326 
245,465 
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BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN TONNAGE CARRYING CARGO 
IN AND OUT—Continued. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC— Concluded. 


BRITISH. | CANADIAN. | FOREIGN. 
YEAR. we 
. Tonnage. Tonnage. Tonnage. 
M otayS het AS Me, ate, chet oe cane nnn og 2 a a? i ea : 1,540, 961 122,870 300,081 
LSQOS ete ee er tere | ed ao, act oexe BF Wee see eee rd ier © 1,633,561 134,349 413,549 
Rene Oo. eo RG oh enema fo nse Sie erat an 1,634,085 124,688 362,465 
VOO2 FAA: Race eos TRE CATE BRS SEE 1,712,145 124,046 377,057 
EL Ree cho. eh 3 bres ates age let Cae, Sa arte a ev 1,905,930 153,158 366,905 
L894 tee OT ee Re eine ee 1: 2,029,777 126,292 | 430,975 
Ee en et hes da a y+) 8.408 68> 659,111 | 1,820,057 
EN SOUL O soho teil « alerraie, te SE Ai bad Tene 1,685,336 131,822 364,011 


Nova Scovta. © 


S70 et re ete swe eae ye kdased. om. Rack ese OO: 532,056 393,477 
WReY Mess Becants oes Packene oc 6 Se eae et ny Reise Bin as a Barre fs 376,263 . 639,150 467,326 
LS 7 Sere we OPM Pere en att eisigh kis x by UNH a, ow bretdin « . 493,162 603,904 338, 891 
Ba aA iy as SAREE A ge ee eae wsgabe 451,142 604,609 315,140 
1SS0.8 2 Fy ee were Te). whe Mie o waters bahia hk OOO, OOr arena y oC: 348,846 

| MOOI St AED RE Oe 2,297,764 3,016,926 1,858,680 

ny See Omori ae tol FRSA Senet s sates 459,553 693,385 371,736 
Dre EE IME Ce eepccdus ty 6... ode aI, aa Piet B, Nr eS 1,090,493 640,331 (21; (ok 
L SSRs. cae ermnnnen RUM Oars thE. hein it etlake sae. § 1,266,205 619,032 | 678,188 
HRW Rae Ase) 8 late dopey Rie, WARE SOC RORR a 1,213,673 580,704 678,278 
WE oh Re METS) ANC 2-5", 3. le NARS hr ep RL 2 ae gr ea 1,069,590 902,737 444,106 
1893 in eee mmm cee RECS Oh ae y wa |, (1,089,703 923,781 437,054 
18044. eee eee cs giliet iss ae gasps eas 995,786 1,010,700 497,184 

OCA eT ert ins he sis Meares 5,721,664 3,666,585 2,965,417 

DSSS TERE, ee iy Ae MO een ae 1,144,333 733,317 593,083 


New BRUNSWICK. 


L876 Fn eee ROS mM ree ial ate a one 104,482 392,575 563,573 
A be Tree tee Mee By Be be ee Re Oe eae be 105,975 421,744 515,759 
LBZ SoCs. oh ad Reena oss ROSES PURINE atte shaves 121,744 388,100 576,070 
1ST Desh ee Ee reas ee teks ela gions 5 aa le 106,089 376,344 502,566 
LSS0:5 6.0 aie tee Nard ery re ctaigicr s tet = x sie «8 95,831 370,411 569,953 

MOGAIR: aheeea ite « Mackie Sine 5 DEIN 533,221 1,949,174 2,127,921 

INS NC es oo a RON pee ee A 106,644 389,835 545,584 
188958 Cais ae EP Ge RNA Nahe Sie. hs ; 105,098 343,401 600,481 
189052 o2eer ee ai SA URES CR Nel ea BER 116,291 350,846 685,267 
1801 ces eA ee ses Ry OUR PR Petz GS 94,148 413,700 796,864 
1892.27 ee oe Be, pa ee oe ay REE ce on Ae eee 87,686 362,473 734,284 
1803 eee et ee Sa hci se Sis oo esp een ope 117,020 381,397 745,442 
B52 COR Pe 0 be Se Re CARP | gO PRE IPs 127,889 390,389 649,308 

AOU PEMA eh ee AN oaBate: 6 6's in, tele ; 520,243 1,851,817 3,562,338 

PNQTG Be TeG 3 Nr ORE BRO anh Ses ae Rea eae 104,048 370,363 712,468 
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BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN REGISTERED TONNAGE CARRYING 
CARGO IN AND OUT—Concluded. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


BRITISH. CANADIAN. | FOREIGN. 


YEAR 
Tonnage. Tonnage. | Tonnage. 
DBT re sh 5 vee cles Bee ees SUL ee Rtn 3,081 53,273 81,159 
DB acces ptieee otet Oe a cians eee eee a eae es Biv is ore cee 6,541 83,698 82,792 
VB 7B. tod. sSiaues seeee Meee hour ccc rcs ees eau ie ea 3,456 71,280 54,173 
gay A) BO ee Meee act CNC E Kaas Mad Da. sage 5,833 73,425 72,463 
j Rates | Rie gh gt ci A ar eon le 2 ae Rs ret coe) 6 OR 6,638 69,336 58,114 
"Dota Cae Cale tere oat eects 24,849 351,012 348,701 
AVETAG Ci ad Roce op Hee eee 4,970 70,202 69,740 
NSS Oy hacia Peper re oe ha Ae a eee Ries ee 14,20 31,545 54,279 
a Eat) Seater A ASEAN RE, CRT aS TC Yen: ee ost 7,029 38,270 45,109 
USO Lene cite hes eee Bre tee eee WM eee 9,510 41,284 44,632 
Roh Ak RE Ld Ae te, ARR Fee AA Ie Ay 32,013 42.019 29,136 
BOSS ce Roksan ae, aS Meee eee EON 17,105 41,078 52,366 
LODE: fects oh 5k PU htt cnn neater ae em ase 4,964 45,133 54,613 
Total ita ims > nae eee cae ee 79,860 194,196 225,522 
A Vorage \:5. ss stnox oes Re Sue gee Spleweesr 15,972 38,839 45,104 
BriTIsH COLUMBIA. 
ASTON, Soe thee aS A eck eee ae ee ceioe 36,474 6,492 282,788 
LOL Driers ie ee de aeeieee oat ae Oe Paes ere pees 22-037 11,806 266,371 
th oer Crore Re ee a 0 aro Se Magy ate CREE 37,461 15,036 339,635 
ik: pe is a A RR SNe i ce Uru ts MR Oe ne 23,527 49,423 341,138 
b hace | MM ett Reine OEY MR tee rae eM Et Br lnaee bogie). 5 aes ae 20,796 47,866 338, 879 
otal liter. e eae aie eed os eee ae | 140,895 130,623 1,568,811 
Average..... bE rhs JO ait 7 omen SA Ag 28,199 265125 313,762 
AEB SO RS tia Ate ee aerate a cits ARC ce Cane ec aes 266,073 5,036 1,155,530 
LOGOS 65508 A ee, Pak US eae Oe ee Ye 194,776 8,814 1,507,469 
f Rose) Dap, Sennen ene nei MAN ce HRT eect GUT Ra cre, 222,390 17,363 1,768,932 
1 Beye tS ae A pat Meet Ret St GMa CR MT Pies ge” Re aa 257,481 12,674 1,715,809 
i Bolts Mae MM aM RY Saver EMAC FET. Ds A. cue 274,737 22,027 1,498,848 
u BoE! Gi BAM Diaee tne we toR Wet A Reaeibe sy" Panter co en a 390,278 17,748 1,571,948 
tal toe eon cay Fae eR 6) 1,215,457 | «65,914 | —_7,646,588 
A-Verace.cce Cc sh Bien ene se 243,091 13,183 1,529,318 


The tables relating to nationality of the sea-going vessels doing the over- 
sea portion of our transit trade show that (a) the proportion of British and 
‘Canadian vessels employed in the trade was, in the 1869-73 period, 77:8 per 
cent, and foreign 22-2 per cent; (b) that the foreign element has advanced 
during each subsequent five year period, and in i889-93 had a tonnage 
equal to 41:9 per cent of the whole employed ; (c) that this tonnage fell off 
in 1893 to 38°7, as compared with the average of the previous four years, 
1889-93, and to 38-4 in 1894; (d) that the Canadian tonnage employed was 
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17:9 per cent of the whole in the 1874-78 period, 25 per cent in the next 
period, and 16:7 per cent in the last five year period, showing, however, a 
gain in 1893, as compared with the previous four years, 1889-92 ; (e) that 
British tonnage, as distinct from Canadian, has barely held its own during 
the period 1879-93; (f) that in the year 1894 British tonnage employed 
slightly exceeded the percentage of the periods 1884-88 and 1889-93, that 
the proportion of Canadian tonnage was exactly the same as in 1893 and 
that the proportion of Foreign tonnage was somewhat less than in 1893. 


1289. Taking the provinces, and comparing the five years, 1876-80, with 
the five years, 1889-93, and both periods with the year 1894, we have the 


following results :— 


| 
x Period, Period, Year, 
PROVINCES. NATIONALITY. 1876-80. 1889-93. 1894. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
pitino tte: 6,610,091 | 8,426,682 
AVOCLASO). Gobir c ee aes i: 1,322,018 1,685,336 2,029,777 
Queb Canadianwe ratte. 1,350,212 659,111 
CCE oar ball agensa A VErAgor mam cn ier lk: 270,042 131,822 126,292 
Y ciety yt 2 Uy a Se eee 1,227,326 1,820,057 
DA VGPAQE: Geet eerste: 245,465 364,011 430,975 
Pevibishicsuc: wits te 28. 2,297, 764 5,721, 664 
INVGYAGCS aa eve. 459,553 1,144,333 995,786 
N ear AMA IATVS wh Bice eee os 3,016,926 3,660,585 
ehh ase age OO Average’. «etre. 603,385 732,117 | 1,010,700 
LG) ay hea 4 aaa DRS a 1,858, 680 2,905,317 
Average, . 4/5 utee. 371,736 581,063 497,184 
J By iy S| epi ee ee Bing ona 533,221 520,243 
i IRVEVARE Waste bore. wic eles 106,644 104,048 127,889 
. anadian.... 1,949,174 1,851,817 
New Brunswick. ...... Dos Vane pe ee 389,835 370,363 390,389 
Horsien meee od 2,727,921 | 3,562,338 
AVERY O Paty ite tone 545,584 712,468 649,308 
Britiebome one oka 24,849 79,860 
EN VOTAR OMe hacer os fe 4,970 15,972 4,964 
ea COMMA Meee od ets Oe 351,012 194,196 
Prince Edward Island. 4 |" average... ... 1... 70,202 38, 839 45,138 
POVEIGIIP te oee ate eke 348,701 225,522 
SV OLAS Cetera ciel Vs ahs) sie 5 69,740 45,104 54,613 
Beibishe ennai siy ty 140,895 | 1,215,457 
DAVICVUO Oe ae « cislsiars & 28,179 243,091 390,278 
ae : Cal atal metho eas ce 130,623 65,914 
British Columbia... 27. Rverage ous. c cs, 26, 124 13,183 17,748 
FOROMM es 2, Wes ae 1,568,811 7,646,588 
PA VORAS Om hs adisc acd % 313,762 1,529,318 1,571,948 


1290. Iron and steel have so completely superseded the use of wood in 
the construction of ships that there can be little, if any, development in 
the ship-building industry of Canada till the great natural facilities of the 
Dominion are properly applied. The Province of Nova Scotia possesses 
such large deposits of iron ore, coal and flux in close proximity to each 
other and to ship harbours that capital and skill should find a splendid 
opening for successful enterprise. 
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The following tables show the number and tonnage of sea-going vessels 


of 100 tons or over recorded in Lloyd’s. 


The statistics for steam 


vessels. 


are based on gross tonnage, as the deductions to secure net tonnage in 


steam vessels vary considerably among nations. 


The number of vessels, as. 


well as the tonnage in the world’s mercantile marine, is given. The salient 
features are the steady increase in size of vessels and the substitution of 


steel for other materials. 


The compilation shows the progress for the last 


four years of changes in the materials of ship-building and for the sub- 
stitution of steam for sail :— 


1891-92. 


¥ glee e! @ Sie 9,10 6 on @ 6 


B16.0 9.  6)0 618 intel 33 


Steam 
Sail ee 


Totals 


Cie Use wue «lege Sot 0/6 


Coe Or yey Eps ee ec 


PT errs SNC eee Caer) Po 


Oe © Nh 0 @e 8) e262 € 6 8 


OY 


ehifwlie ie tel<tye ceive 0 -<s elk ote! willie: Nig/¢ Gets!» al éve neuen 


eee creer eee ew ee ree ee emo veer er eves 


< ehiws (idpereri ke Ct levevel.! © ovale le/cel-s as miterein te 


Shere pele alepslele wsielwis e) (che yvelele).* «heal ave erie xe 


Number of 
YEAR Meee tas Tonnage. 
Milne sient Fay MERRIE a tar om dt 32,298 | 22,151,651 
oe, EVAR IEA & peach BR ST oe PSE ee ee 32,326 | 22,939,958 
UCP 1s pe eee Te Sk 32,066 | 23,694,508 
Beanbag ets retg 42 DOR pts Te) OS eee SVR Re MMe ao! A 32,010 | 24-258,375 
ee eevee SOM UN chert GES lore Pag ol as ee fe 30,721 | 24,569,496 
| 
eee Tons Gross. Bea Tons Gross.. 
11,108 12,985,372 21,190 9,166,279 
ia ok te eet 11,705 13,816,509 20,621 9,123,449 
12,193 14,562,003 19,873 9,132,505 
12,558 15,264,418 19,452 8,993, 957 
12,907 16,066.202 17,814 8,503, 294 
Woop AND : 
COMPOSITE. Tron STEEL 
Number Tons Number Tons Number Tons 
1,158 418,080 7,606 8,252,841 2,941 5,145,558 
18,448 6,647,475 1,824 1,963,109 349 512,865 
19,606 7,065,555 9,480 | 10,215,959 3,290 5,658,423 
1,146 404,744 7,038L 8,058,848 3,016 6,998,411 
17,468 6,290,907 1,807 1,924,915 598 916,683 
18,614 6,695,651 9,338 9,983,763 4,114 7,015,094 
1,176 411,516 7,439 7, 914.687 3,943 6,938,215 
17,009 6,086,654 1,762 1,879,185 681 1,028,118 
18,185 6,498.170 9,201 9,793,872 | 4,624 7,966,333 
1,167 418,843 7,238 7,661,124 4,502 7,986,235 
15,352 5,546,277 1,703 1,814,267 759 1,142,750 
16,519 5,965,120 8,941 9,475,391 5,261 9,128,985 
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The world’s shipping in 1892 was 32,326 vessels of 22,939,958 tonnage- 

In 1894-95 it was 30,721 vessels of 24,569,496 tons, an increase of 
1,629,538 tons or 7:1 per cent. 

In 1892 of a total of 32,326 vessels with 22,939,958 tons, 19,606 vessels 
with 7,065,555 tons were of wood and12,720 vessels with 15,874,382 tons 
were of iron and steel. 

In 1894-95 of a total of 30,721 vessels with 24,569.496 tons, 16,519 
with 5,965,120 tons were of wood and 14,202 with 18,604,376 tons were of 
iron and steel. 

The tonnage of wooden vessels decreased 1,242,698 tons and the tonnage 
of iron and steel increased 2,729,994 tons. Thus in three years the tonnage 
of wooden vessels has decreased from 30°8 per cent of the whole to 23:7 
per cent, while the tonnage of iron and steel vessels has increased from 69:2 
per cent of the whole to 76:3 per cent. 

The tonnage under construction in the United Kingdom has not been 
increasing. Lloyd’s register gives the following merchant and other ves- 
sels (not warships) under construction :— 


In 1881 there were 611 vessels of 1,024,626 tons. 
521 6é 66 


“© 1889 “ 882,749 
«© 1891 « 475 «“ 702,114“ 
«1899 «“ 385 z 678,780 * 
«© 1893 “ 326 « 616,560 “ 
«1894 “ 327 z 653,311“ 


In 1875 there were under construction 132 steam vessels of 158,531 
tons, and 317 sail vessels of 15 7,643 tons. 

In 1894 there were under construction 283 steam vessels of 617,327 
tons, and 44 sailing vessels of 36,004 tons. 

In 1875 the tonnage under hand was equally divided between steam and 
sail. 

In 1894 the proportion of steam to sailing tonnage building was more 
than 17 to 1. 

These facts are apparent :— 

lst. That wooden vessels have been largely supplanted by those con- 
structed of iron and steel—the process having gone on so rapidly that be- 
tween 1891 and 1894 the proportion has changed from 30 to 23 per cent 
of wooden vessels. 

2nd. Steam has supplanted sai] very greatly—in 19 years change has 
been made from the construction of an equal tonnage under sail and under 
steam to the building of 17 tons under steam to 1 under sail. 

3rd. The tonnage under construction in Great Britain was 371,315 less 
in 1894 than in 1881. 

The first iron ship was built in Great Britain in 1843. The first steel 
ships were built on the Clyde in 1879, when 18,000 tons of shipping were 
constructed of the metal. 
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1291. The next table is astatement of shipping on inland waters between 
Canada and the United States in each year since Confederation :— 


VESSELS ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS ON 
INLAND WATERS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES IN 
EACH YEAR SINCE 1867. 


CANADIAN. UNITED STATES. TOTAL. 
YEAR. | a 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 

RGB Seo nara 26,682 4,826,780 13,432 3,836,724 40,114 8,663,504 
SGD ey Uni tees : 22,967 3,576, 867 11,082 1,887,612 34,049 | 5,464,479 
1870. 24,558 |. 4,030,768 12.112 2,300,229 36,670 6,330, 997 
fe RR lar Ale 26,558 5,068,831 15,151 2,941,164 41,709 8,009, 995. 
DATO eM! nee 6 nege 21,5505 3,798,138 12,164 3,063,318 33,669 6,861,456 
ROL Oki ls bunt ahaa 22,491 3,126,579 13,961 2,536,883 36,452 5,663,462 
Alef: MT ee SRS, Soe ah tard!) 2,814,654 12,733 2,533, 842 32,012 5,348,496 
LST Ones re 15,325 2,230,929 11,882 1,962,418 27,207 4,198,247 
iRofA ble ya 15,392 2,184,790 11,192 1,815,645 26,584 4,000,435 
OCT eee 15,431 2,207,832 13,522 2,238,590 28,953 4,446,422 
LSS oe srycaeee 18,003 2,905,301 12,508 2,415,175 30,511 5,370,506 
1B 7 Gi ree eee 18,122 3,314,829 12,718 2,243, 433 30,840 5,558, 262 
TOSQ Hawes sie 22,858 4,985,753 11,648 1,805,378 34,506 6,791,181 
Ie ep EAS Aton Peat age 20,492 4,029,027 12,197 1,669,068 32,689 5,698, 095. 
i Meats erie, Mate ae LAGE 3,830,109 12,230 1,613,211 34,482 5,443,320 
OO et a Mew ae 20,041 | 3,950,692 13,281 1,847,266 83,322 5,797,958 
ASSAD Os pe satievsat, 2 19,464 4,058,738 18,349 1,815,987 32,813 5,874,725. 
1885 18,926 4,849,856 11,033 1,590,241 29,959 6,440,097 
1886 18,153 4,116,674 12,804 1,807,987 30,957 5,924,661 
SST 5 ve ee ete brs 18,059 3,931,523 13,726 1,797,039 31,785 5,728,562 
SOS Shae, pasate: © 19,567 4,320,402 13,929 1,699,103 33,496 6,019,505 
ESSOUS est oe eae 21,543 5,036,438 14,970 1,721,182 36,513 6,757,620 
ROO We parce wee 24,527 6,000,194 16,774 2,117,621 41,301 8,117,815 
SOR Rye ste 1s anc 22,002 5,724, 339 16,006 2,383,113 38,008 8,107,452 
SOE eons. meen. 2 19,224 5,546,243 15,158 2,393,238 34,382 7,939,481 
ESOS, PR? es: ee 19,612 5,108,226 16,022 2,822,697 35,634 7,930,923 
SOS, erst tes pastes : 20,939 5,917,145 16,727 3,155,400 37,666 9,072,545 


During the period of Confederation 171,560,150 registered tons of ship- 
ping have arrived at and departed from Canadian ports on inland waters 
between Canada and the United States. This is an average of 6,354,100 
tons a year. The tonnage engaged in 1894 was, therefore, not only the 
largest in any year, but was nearly 43 per cent more than the average of 
the 27 years. 

The table above given shows that the average tonnage of Canadian 
vessels has increased since 1868 and that of the United States decreased. 
Canadian having averaged 180 tons in 1868 and 282 tons in 1804, while 
United States vessels averaged 286 tons in 1868 and only 190 tons in 1894. 

Comparing 1884 and 1894 the Canadian tonnage, which was in the 
former year over 69 per cent of the whole, was in 1894 slightly over 65 per 
cent showing that the United States tonnage has made the greater gain. 
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1292. The next table gives the tons of freight carried and the number 
of men employed from 1876 to 1894 :— 
VESSELS ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS ON 


INLAND WATERS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
GIVING FREIGHT CARRIED, 1876 TO 1894. 


NATIONALITIES. Year. 
ee ree Raed 
Guedes Pcs jaar 
Unset e 
rien serene 7 2} (878 
Ta hey: Seen GE 
Cinieed Seatee, 010.2] 2880 
Cade) of 188 
Citiod Samed | 1822 
Caeser 7 1888 
Uc eee er || 2884 
tonutan sian 7 || 1885 
Outed States 1c... f] 1888 
Te ea 
Cited Stare: fs. | 1888 
Caveat ec) 1889 
Cateen aan) | 1800 
Uanedcee | 18 
United gis | 1802 
ies Aeon || 1888 
srr nye ee i 1804 


SAO OS ON ON Oo mn mn mes ce cen er soon soe eo sn ease eee ees 


Vessels. 


( 


15,392 
11,192 
15,431 
13,522 
18,003 
12,508 
18,122 
12,718 
22,858 
11,648 
20,592 
12,197 
22,952 
12,230 
20,041 
13,281 
19,464 
13,349 
18,926 
11,033 
18,153 
12,804 
18,059 
13,726 
19,567 
13,929 
21,543 
14,970 
24.527 
16,774 
22, 002 
16,006 
19,224 
15,158 
19,612 
16,022 
20,939 
16,727 


Tons 
Register. 


2,184,790 
1,815,645 
2,207,832 
2,238,590 
9,955,331 
1,415,175 
3,314,829 
9,243, 433 
4,985,753 
1,805,378 
4,029,027 
1,669,068 
3,830,109 
1,613,211 
3,950,692 
1,847,266 
4,058,738 
1,815,987 
4,849, 856 
1,590,241 
4,116,674 
1,807,987 
3,931,523 
1,797,039 
4,320,402 
1,699,103 
5,036,438 
1,721,182 
6,000,194 
2,117,621 
5,724,339 
9,383,113 
5,546,243 
2,393,238 
5,108, 226 
9,822,697 
5,917,145 
3,155,400 


FREIGHT. 
Tone ene 
Weight ivieasure- 
ment. 

775,540 499,906 
654,875 198,277 
721,601 486,344 
715,541 222,356 
856,508 549, 074 
544,798 228, 266 
857,903 493, 963 
632,389 221,768 
1,340,804 604, 269 
501,292 219, 441 
1,472,518 635,794 
499,734 286,867 
1,306,529 759,027 
448,120 266,087 
1,097,052 728, 294 
605,462 266,789 
279,152 561,160 
655, 457 171,096 
1,163,459 621,743 
582,266 307,685 
1,067,279 600, 746 
618,204 304,943 
1,255,009 439,625 
549,741 221,948 
1,486,830 590,526 
448,397 517,892 
1,346,944 628,137 
650,609 288,217 
1,416,217 572,007 
825,448 304,795 
1,562,808 632,682 
836,538 232,927 
1,519,121 370,560 
749,817 152,004 
1,181,043 287,554 
828,325 290,056 
954,518 304,411 
1,005,685 275,194 


Number 


of 
Men. 


126,976: 
85,503. 
131,286. 
93,009: 
152,087 
95,580 
156,014 
89,763 
235,266 
77,294 
173,266 
68,784 
181,584 
68,653 
181,991 
79,882 
175,484 
85,785 
193,243 
75,343 
187,822 
81,019 
171,405 
95,461 
179,412 
96,718 
212,440 
93,394 
267,878 
89,38 t 
245,741 
112,273 
239,933 
123,874 
232,907 
135,837 
262, 2044 
136,235 


Taking 1894 and 1884 for purposes of comparison, we have in 1894 an 
increase in the number of vessels which entered Canadian inland ports of 
14,853, in the tonnage of the vessels of 3,197,820, and in the number of 
men, 137,170. The tons of freight carried in connection with the 47,666 
trips made by vessels engaged in this trade in 1894 amounted to 2,639,808 
tons, of which 1,960,203 tons were in the class of freight charged by weight, 


and 579,605 tons in the class charged by measurement. 


In 1884 the 


32,813 trips made resulted in the transport of 2,562,865 tons of goods, of 
which 1,830,609 tons were in the class of freight charged by weight, ani 
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732,256 tons were in the class paying by measurement, 7. ¢., that the 
vessels on each trip in and out averaged 78°15 tons of freight in 1884, and 
55:38 tons in 1894. The increase in the number of trips, the tonnage and 
the number of men, together with the decrease in the average tons of 
freight, indicate that the businessis becoming more and more a passenger-carry- 
ing business. The total increase in the tons carried in 1894, as compared with 
1884, being only 76,943 tons, or 2:1 per cent against an increase in tonnage 
of vessels engaged of over 54 per cent, and in number of trips made of over 
15 per cent. As a channel for the conveyance of goods, the shipping 
between Canada and the United States on the inland waters is barely hold- 
ing its own, other means of transport being more largely employed. 

The Canadian vessels employed are not holding their own. In 1884 
they carried 67:7 per cent of the freight, and in 1894 only 47:7 per cent. 
In 1884 they carried an average of 90 tons per trip, and in 1894 of 60 tons. 
By comparing 1894 with 1893 it is found that the total number of trips 
made increased 2,032, that the tonnage increased 1,141,622 tons, and tons 
of freight carried increased 52,830; that Canadian vessels made 1,227 
trips more in 1894 than in 1893, that they carried an average of 60 tons of 
freight per trip in 1894, and 75 tons in 1893, and of the goods carried the 
proportion conveyed in Canadian vessels was in 1894, 47-7 per cent, and in 
1893, 57-0 per cent, thus confirming the result of the analysis of the 
statistics of 1894, compared with 1884, as indicating the trend of the change 
that has come over the lake shipping, doing business between Canada and 
the United States. No means at present existing for the collection of 
statistics of passenger freight, it is impossible to say whether Canadian 
shipping is doing more or less of that business. 


1293. The following table is a comparative statement of the total ship- 
ping of Canada, inland as well as sea-going, in the years 1893 and 1894 :— 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ALL VESSELS (BOTH SEA-GOING AND 


INLAND) ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS: 
(EXCLUSIVE OF COASTING VESSELS) IN 1893 AND 1894. 


FREIGHT. 
Number Number 
NATIONALITIES. of Tons a of 
Vessels Register. Me 
: Tons Tons Mea- a 
Weight. surement. 
1893. 
Britis. ee sa ee 3,271 3,780,915 1,698,734 627,156 106,861 
Canguiait.. ntsc caste nee 33, 024 7,298,151 1,986,784 1,225,102 342,859 
PNODCIZIN: hc ese aes Ane. ott 26,876 7,460,468 1,914,381 1,278,977 336,659 
EDOba Le dts tee eer 63,181 | 18,539,534 5,599,899 3,131,235 786,379 
1894. 
1 BY is hits okt wok Neal MB «kPa ie 3,381 4,146,645 1,758,192 667,114 112,090 
Ganndiat cscs pores 34,719 8,251, 226 1,737,834 1,227,310 378,091 
Poreign we t..aha. 27,906 7,955,210 1,210,383 1,159,817 338,823 
Total ek: Naat 66,006 | 20,353,081 | 4,706,409 3,054,241 829,004 
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There was an increase in the shipping of the Dominion in 1894 as com” 
The number of vessels was more by 2,825 


pared with the previous year. 


and the registered tonnage by 1,813,547 tons, while there was a decrease in 
tons weight of freight of 893,490 tons, in tons measurement of freight of 


76,994 tons. 


There was an increase of 42,625 in the number of men. 


1294. The following table shows that there has been a considerable 
increase in Canadian shipping since Confederation, as the shipping entered 
and cleared in 1894 was 7,370,256 tons in excess of 1868, but the increase 
has been wholly in sea-going vessels :—— 


TOTAL NUMBER OF VESSELS (SEA GOING AND INLAND) ARRIVED AT 
AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF COASTING 
VESSELS) IN EACH YHAR SINCE 1867. 


YEAR. 


et PO COW Ponta 


© (0, 8) a fee) 'o)alim tees 


eoee see ee ee ve! 


BRITISH. 


Tons 


- 
No. Register. 


| *40,593 
#39 978 
*40,421 
*43,120 
*37 656 
*39 361 
*31,470 
*96, 400 
*96,641 
_ 2,963 
2,954 
2,618 
2,990 
3,707 
3,335 
3,408 
3,327 
3,219 
2,960 
2,679 
3,316 
3,305 
3,671 
3,483 
3,402 
3,271 
3,381 


8,283,893 
7,388,272 


8,985,153 
8,154,802 
7,449,582 
6,760,476 
5,807,632 
5,715,726 
9,216,516 
9,294, 688 
9,155,444 
2,642,935 
3,526,005 
3,164,839 
3,001,071 
3,257,219 
3,007,314 
3,101,285 
2,657,619 
3,326,417 
3,333,079 
2,617,013 
3,523, 238 
3,586,335 
3,780,915 
4,146,645 


Poca Oly i. 0 


CANADIAN. 


Tons 


No. : 
Register. 


er ee ewe ee 


a ry 


Ca ed 


Wiel fef/eiie) “er ‘elieisa.48. 


@uie) 8'\e\ folks: ta) 


mee reclece 


FOREIGN. 


Tons 


No. Register. 


4,698,932 
3,072,772 
3,442,710 
4,140,885 
4,653,358 
4,299, 415 
4,639,381 
3,719,823 
4,195,473 


» 


~y 


MABNSOMH: 


S 


79,963 


S 


36,858 


StS? OUOU OU OUT? CUS pe | 


7,516,645 
7,631,430 
7,298,151 
34,719 


8,251,226) . 


4,769,802 
4,876,340 
4,440,229 
4,154,947 
4,381,788 
4,492 644 
4,932,806 
5,162,076 
4,638,648 
4,924, 606 
5,187,747 
5,708,194 
6,085,110 
7,119,954 
7,763,765 
7,474,690 
7,460,468 
7,955,210 


* Canadian vessels not distinguished. 


Total 
Tonnage. 


12,982,825 
10,461,044 
11,415,870 
13,126,038 
12,808,160 
11,748,997 
11,399,857 

9,527,455 

9,911,199 
11,091,244 
12,054,890 
11,646,812 
13,577,845 
13,802,432 
13,379,882 
13,770,735 
14,359,026 
14,084,712 
13,969, 232 
14,090,998 
15,217,308 
16,054,221 
18,446,100 
18,803,648 
18,692,455 
18,539,534 
20,353,081 


The tendency towards larger vessels is naturally more marked among 
sea-going vessels than with those navigating inland waters only. 
the average tonnage of sea-going vessels was 269 tons, and in 1894 it was 
398 tons, while among vessels trading inland the average only rose from 


216 tons to 24 


1 tons. 


shown in connection with the ocean-going shipping of Montreal. 


In 1868 


The increase in the size of vessels is more plainly 
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1295, The first ocean-going steamer arrived at Montreal in 1853, in 
which year four arrived of a total tonnage of 1,951 tons, and in the same 
year 248 ocean-going sailing vessels arrived of a tonnage of 57,752 tons. 
In the next year, 1854, six steamers of 5,545 tons aggregate, 252 ocean- 
going sailing vessels of 65,365 tons, and 4,251 inland vessels of 323,578 
tons arrived at the port, making an aggregate tonnage of 394,488 tons, and 
the average tonnage of sea-going vessels 274 tons. In 1892, 38 years after, 
the total tonnage that arrived in Montreal was 2,086,307 tons, of which 
1,036,707 tons belonged to sea-going vessels, 658 of which were steamers 
and 77 sailing vessels, the average tonnage of each sea-going vessel having 
increased to 1,410 tons. In 1880, 354 steamers, 42 ships and 143 barques, 
sea-going vessels, arrived at Montreal. In 1892 the numbers respectively 
were 658, 8 and 21. The number of vessels that arrived at Montreal from 
the Maritime Provinces in 1881 was 212, with a tonnage of 99,378. In 
1892 the number of vessels was 331 and the tonnage 280,958. In 1893 
the number of sea-going vessels which arrived was 871, having a tonnage 
of 1,174,996 tons. 

The total number of arrivals from the Maritime Provinces in 1893 
was 368 vessels with a tonnage of 326,934 tons; of these 333 
were steamers with a tonnage of 324, 188 tons, ‘and 35 were sailing vessels. 
with a tonnage of 2,746 tons. 

In 1894 the number of sea- -going vessels that Laem was 734 with a 
tonnage of 1,096,909 tons. Of these 684 were steamers with a tonnage of 
1,079,313 tons and 50 with a tonnage of 17,596 were sailing vessels. Com- 
pared with 1893, the reduction in the number of steamers was 120 and in 
tonnage 72,464 tons. 

The total number of arrivals from the Maritime Provinces for 1894 was 
379 vessels having a tonnage of 368,107 tons ; 349 of these with a tonnage 
of 362,945 tons were steamers and 30 were sailing vessels with a tonnage of 
5,162 tons. 

The shipping engaged in interprovincial trade increased in 1894 over 
1893 by 41,173 tons—an increase of 12:6 per cent. 

Since 1881 the shipping employed in interprovincial trade between 
Montreal and the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island has increased from 99,378 tons to 368,107 tons—an increase 
of 268,729 tons or 270 per cent. 

Comparison between 1876 and 1894 shows the following changes for the 
whole Dominion :— 


1876. 1894, 
Tonnage employed im sea-going' trade: . 2. 2). ureks menses e's 5,910,764 11,280,536 
x in inland waters between Canada and the United 
States. yA bead am tent cena 2 Ie eee nie . 4,000,435 9,072,543 
Rf f? Coasting trade lsc. tas. see cel eee eee ee . 10,300,939 26, 560,968 
Totala’. o..4.205n eee ce eee ape Seren aah 20,212,138 PAE 914, 049 


The proportion of each to the whole in each year is as under :— 


1876. 1894. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
‘Tonnage in sea-POIng Trade: se fe 10, wes det. ae ae ee 29°2 24°0 
*s SO STA ENG) WORN Goosen ule ok Fila Sage os ae. . EEE een 19°8 19°4 


‘* coasting trade.)< > tem 505) ee a ee ee 51°0 56°6 


“ 
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The increase in the total tonnage employed in these three branches of 
marine transportation has been 132 per cent. 


1296. The coasting trade of Canada is regulated by the Act Chap. 83, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, which provides that no goods or passengers. 
can be carried by water from one port in Canada to another except in 
British ships. This provision, however, may be declared by the Governor 
General-in-Council not to be applicable to the vessels of any country that. 
allows British vessels to participate in its coasting trade on the same foot- 
ing as its own national vessels. By different Orders-in-Council the ships 
of the following countries have been admitted to the coasting trade of 
Canada, viz., Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Belgium and the Argentine Republic. 


1297. The coasting trade of Canada is not included in any of the fore- 
going tables, but is given in the following one, since 1876, before which no. 
returns were kept :— 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN, EMPLOYED IN THE. 
COASTING TRADE, WHICH ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM 
CANADIAN PORTS, 1876-1894. 


TONNAGE. 
YEAR. —— ---- a eee 
New ey Prince 
: Nova British Man- 
Ontario. uebec. : Bruns- 5 Edward |: Canada. 
Q Scotia. wick, |COlumbia.; yoang_ | itoba. 
1876..| 3,360,588] 3,574,485| 1,256,926) 1,097,431 128,007 883,502)... 10,300,939 
1877..| 3,491,763| 2,274,150) 1,148,010 959,704 165,371 929,864 8,968, 862. 
1878 5,205,538| 2,708,029) 1,067,224) 1,007,663 196,789 862,418 11,047,661 
1879 6,158,529| 3,273,679 975,214 875,970 223,707 559, 984 12,066,683 
1880 7,774,922} 3,362 782] 1,195,397 846,248 244,922 628,740 se: 14,053, 013. 
1881..| 7,995,898} 3,348,494} 1,497,552 859,716 463,474 OSIIGS2E ee ve 15,116,766 
1882..| 7,864,085} 3,081,303} 1,522,072 815,907 605,428 902,269) .....: 14,791,064 
1883..| 7,823,501} 3,229,295} 2,084,251) 878,691 661,347| 1,006,481) ..... 15,683,566 
1884..| 7,157,144} 3,792,666) 2,161,783 679,495 768,118 910,175] 4,326) 15,473,707 
1885..| 6,460,929] 3,841,634) 2,512,572 898,658} 1,051,606} 1,157,575) 21,448) 15,944,422 
1886..| 6,581,088) 4,309,031} 2,819,165 895,661 865,240 891,633] 6,456] 16,368,274 
1887..| 6,670,488) 4,140,620; 3,150,560 917,641) 1,476,183) 1,151,023) 7,252) 17,513,677 
1888..| 6,484,394) 5,318,397| 3,456,488 967,629) 1,434,266} 1,120,815] 7,290) 18,789,279: 
1889..|} 6,913,546) 4,552,643) 3,930,119} 1,040,339} 2,196,906} 1,194,020) 7,004| 19,834,577 
1890..| 7,679,890) 5,473,427) 4,432,561) 1,148,910} 2,808,648} 1,243,993} 9,686) 22,797,115 
1891..| 9,679,403} 5,393,866] 4,402,816} 1,220,935) 3,141,140} 1,139,178] 8,792) 24,986,130 
1892..| 9,701,471) 4,833,025] 4,755,154} 1,139,955| 3,399,280} 1,271,638] 9,406) 25,109,929: 
1893..| 9,832,803] 4,433,307) 4,388,366) 1,090,055| 3,630,883} 1,198,539] 5,170| 24,579,123 
1894. .| 11,299,718} 5,681,964; 4,403,014) 1,118,787) 2,931,298) 1,120,383) 5,804) 26,560,968 


1298. The following table shows the tonnage and the nationalities of 
steamers and of sailing vessels engaged in the coasting trade of Canada 


during the years 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 :— 
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1299. In 1876 the British tonnage was 10,108,110 tons and that of foreign 


vessels 192,829 tons, or 1:9 per cent of the whole. 


In 1894 the tonnage of 


British vessels was 26,446,495 tons, and of foreign vessels, 114,473 tons, or 


‘0°43 per cent. 


The growth of the coasting trade of Canada is very considerable. 
Taking 4 year periods, the totals and the averages are :— 


PERIODS. 


TSTGL TO eS ree ae Te TRON ARE yo" coe 


A SSORSS were ceh cesar ofoveschs esis Be ec eae ACM eek a2, Ain ego cation ean : 


© 6 0 eH #0 Bee 0 00 0 Oo Mae Be 6 cle wie hee se eee set | weeew @ ev 8 


ode Gf @ 10 0.10: ole e's 9@ B00 6 00 fe wim) (0-4 Mi Wa! ib) ors!) elle oho us loneevelel™ie: 6 («01.6 


tS02-04'(S/Vears)...c cst baectncia he cokers PaE eae ek 


ee 


Total 
Tonnage. 


42, 384,145 
59,644,409 
65,300,080 
86,407,101 
76,250,020 


Yearly 
Average. 


10,596,036 
14,911,102 
16,325,020 
21,601,775 
25,416,673 


Making 1876-79 the datum line, the increases are as following :— 


1880-3 COVER 187 G+ (Os conc tae ciate eee eee: ata : 40°7 per cent. 
1884-7 VF Pie ® Silash sk: [a ot, patna eee ar rae 54°1 ea 
1888-91 Oh Nh AR ek at Sea Si eae ee me venue <Not Be 103°9 Af 
LSOR=4 (8 VESL ESD bs ka a eae ae en ik Oe dae 139°9 ‘ 
By Provinces the growth has been :— 
ONTARIO. 
PERIODS. Increase per 
Tonnage. cent over 
1876-79. 
1876-79A verage)4 yearass i: 5) ) \> Salas eae eerie. (ee 4.504, 1 O40 See cent oc Ove ae: 
1880-83 ef Ec Wades Hes AS RI re ees a eae a ocd 7,864,601 (ON 
1884-87 S ae a). Nera toe ooh Ae gtk AE Ree 6,717,412 47°5 
1888-91 - Soh + Wilach EAE eile, A eee en hae nc cat aad aed 7,689,308 68°8 
1892-94 s SsVOOTHM. Sek a7 aoe ee ROT eens fo 10,277,997 125°7 
QUEBEC. 
ISfG2(9 A verare: 4 "Vears, ices cas Ue net eR ee ae 2,901 j000'” | Srake Jee eee 
1880-83 a ie BLA NYE aa ae AROS 3,255,469 10'1 
1884-87 ey ee BU Phale Vs gat wea Beka Ars, iach Rete un Reem gmine a oa 4,020,988 35°9 
1888-91 ee 6A A CEN ts BN, eae | OR, 5 5,184,583 75°3 
1892-94 oe SB VOANS Ge Aon hcs ee a BRL oO ae Re UE 4,982,765 68°4 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
1876-79 Average 4 years... .... Ne Seige WS Balas, Stn ee RL TDN S4Sie tence 
1880-83 - i fe aod Seaiake MRS eae EL es ee Be 1,574,818 41°6 
1884-87 o Oe Waele R21 sags atele SONG ee EN Oat ae ee 2,661,020 139°3 
1888-91 “d BE eta ale.) atic 2 ~ GRIM Oat SR ee ca ee 4,055, 496 264°7 
1892-94 a SiyOarss i235 as ooh deah ol ee eee Eee 4,515,511 306°1 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Increase per 


PERIODS. Tonnage. cent over 
; 1876-77. 
LG Gai eAWerare AV GATS. W\ccltinen 5 F (, Lveistayeia Mele aMhe «6 ono ccgscaieiete 985,092 | Pr Mert 
1880-83 fe a a a fae Rt AOE &.. Ren ty bee as 850,140 Pi lost 
1884-87 8 ae Pe heed) arte e ern Wien eee ss 847,864 ¥.13'9 
1888-91 " COM PR ter ra ae eat aig ede cae 1,094,453 died 
1892-94 - SEV GATOAT Sage Ay Ou DR ae TAN Ay lsd ne. Seeley ee 1,116,266 13°3 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


so 


STG pee OEAD CPSs VCATS A eer s SEs s/s eR Ra ss ances y woh ees a PES 4OSM ta, See oe ey 
1880-83 “y SL keh Veit RE RN: hic ate FY eee 493,793 176°7 
1884-87 a eg ai a, : Pn iE ra aie Ste 1,040,274 482°9 
1888-91 VOR ER ASS oe 5. SRGae Meet: Ii Re ante ROME EE PL.  & 2,395,240 1242°1 
1892-9 4 SDAIN SR 5 coder, abe. Aa OMA a oo at mR mae oe oe 3,320, 487 1760°5 


LSA fo AN CLAS OLY GAT Serie fai che ae ciao SROs BEI we o Sa den Bley Me 808, 942 | EERE Meroe Berrie te 
1880-83 y INERT Sea tN een a Oe amt ag 872,281 7'8 
1884-87 ~ RMI RS es aA cuits Muba. Soa! othe oe rs 1,027,601 27 °0 
1888-91  “ A ek hai Me meh re: Pernt 48 1,174,501 45-2 
1892-94 SEUOUVCALG ic, 0 oi53..0 2 zelabs iin. Lee eae meets | 1,196,853 47°9 


* Decrease. 


This analysis shows: (Ist.) That the coasting trade of Canada has made 
continuous progress, indicating the development of business of a provincial 
and interprovincial character, notwithstanding the growth of the railway 
mileage of the country. (2nd.) That British Columbia is the banner pro- 
vince in the development of her coasting trade, Nova Scotia coming second | 
and Ontario third. (3rd.) That Ontario has the largest absolute growth, 
her coasting trade employing 10,277,997 tons a year in the 1892-4 period, 
which is an increase of 5,723,893 tons over the 1876-79 average. (4th.) 
That, with the exception of Quebec, all the provinces show growth in the 
1892-4 period as compared with the immediately preceding period of 1888- 
91. (5th.) That all the provinces, excepting British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island, show growth in 1894 compared with 1893. (6tb.) That, 
with the exception of New Brunswick for the 1880-83 and the 1884--87 


periods, there is not a minus sign in all the table. 
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1300. The following table gives the number and tonnage of sea-going 
vessels entered and cleared at the principal ports of the Dominion in 1894: 


VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


Ports el DS I a ee eee eee ee ee eee 
} 
British Foreign Total 
No Tons No Tons No Tons 
Chicoutinn, (ueweeer toe cee Lee 21 19,061 24 14,190 45 33,251 
NLOn trea lsc JUGS tone nate ee es 810 | 1,531,749 90 151,138 900 | 1,682,887 
Quebec, Que...... ies ae ane es es 416 711,270 aye 341,941 TOU 4 ab, ODay 214. 
Annapolis, IN Saas. sa sae ee 101 15,503 133 4,884. 114 20,387 
Badderk; aN. Sicv net eee ca 14,210 51 20,826 128 35,036 
Cats: NAS 2h pees ose etna 479 45,865 247 21,899 726 67,764 
Cows Bay Ne eae sarin 126 35,320 4 335 130 35,655 
Digby SINGS her ee ema te 46 5,119 15 1 187 61 6,306 
Glace Baye NeSan re tein weet 89 41,715 8 551 97 42,266 
Halifax, N.S ea id re ee 1,785. | 1,113,579 399 216,098 | 2,184 | 1,329,677 
Liverpool, N. SOU een Oh Ns ours 81 11,855 443 36,279 524 48,134 
J umenioure, NSO .0 fae eo ee nee 474 49,447 3 303 477 49,750 
North Sydney, INS eas 750 159,542 inh 33,236 867 192,778 
PALTeOOrO nw N sees Aker te 223 (Pralli Bl 43,489 274 116,006 
Pictou, N. pen Bei in aks oa Ata eg 54 33,739 62 49,116 116 82,855 - 
Port Hawkesbury, ie ats cae 42 5,238 a 52,707 120 57 945 
River Hebert, UN. OF aur Oa. eee 128 18,059 87 15,023 215 33,082 
OMG MGN ONS Gerth ied ttre ani, is 504 273,389 43 14,736 547 288,125 
Wiracisor, IN. © suas) pes eee oer eae 110,265 37 18,384 354 128, 649 
Viarimouth, UN jouee nas owt nies 669) 252,021. 345 33,999) 1,014 286,020 
‘Baie. Verte: NUBY U2 fakes 1 438 47 30, 962 48 31,400 
Chatham) INSB wees: aA pokes nce ae fi 62,214 118 83,146 191 145,360 
Dalhousie No Bote eke 12 3,661 49 | 26,920 61 | 30,581 
Hilaboro © Nabe sae een © 96 27,688 114 31,661 210 59,349 
Newcastle: IN Bein oie teen eee 61 38,434 38 25,651 99 64,085 
Sackville Nebo! tate Aa mien 46 Doak 48 30,568 94 36,299 
Shediac, N.B. eee eee 5 1,309 54 27,120 59 28,429 
St Andrew’s, NBO oe eee 197 22,248 | 1,288 189,580 | 1,485 211,828 
St. John, N. Bee eee DINE 2,667 514,925 768 508,730 | 3,435 | 1,023,655 
Comox, jEN ON BA 10 11,834 96 160,389 106 172,223 
Woman; B.C einen che eee 81 102,841 899 579,773 980 682,614 
Woancouvers DiC .ue ss. eit ae 144 211,234 419 SUI 5G17 563 608,911 
Victoria, HiCH rs APR: 461 293,659 | 1,390 | 1,194,134 | 1,851 |1 487, 793 
Charlottetown, PL Raa las Waa 2 102 30,627 101 87,956 203 "118, 583 


These statistics do not indicate the shipping business of the ports in its 
entirety, as they do not include the coasting vessels. For this the Harbour 
Commissioners’ reports are the only available source. For instance, North 
Sydney, according to the Commissioners’ report, had in 1894 shipping i in 
its port to the podat of 701,242 tons, divided as follows :—Ocean steamers 
588, of 520,655 tons; coasting steamers 85, of 12,500 tons; ships 6, of 
8,070 tons ; barques 140, of 61,653 tons ; brigantines 38, of 9.797 tons, ie 
schooners 1,040, of 88,567 tons. In 1873, North Sydney’s returns were 
1,033 vessels of 245,208 tons; in 1879, 1153 vessels of 245,220 tons, and in 
1895, 1897 vessels of 701, 242 tons. 
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1301. The following is a statement of British and colonial shipping in 


1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893. 


POULCES ;—— 


The figures are all taken from official 


SHIPPING IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893, 
EXCLUSIVE OF COASTING TRADE. 


CoLony. 


Uisitedaiin seoml is: eee: ligne de ses 
HOngek Oo (ee 2) seciscieh set Soe eens aS 
bal iarteee es vrais gs miele Wehers agar arss 


(Garver erie .G as cecate Seek ew ar cre eae ae 


AANO REV ARRS mead; olgidel Ree Ria eer tes eres 
SOUbMeA tS tE elias Hire Shs Kane sete : 
NWiestcrng Australien elie lene cea a 


Cevdotie es Sora tok eee ie os fluted. eters ah 


oe) AAW AIC Pe eM on 5 io) oes use al 
Mauritius: oat ene Tale ate at A 
British Guiana...... Bod ihe BAe Siw ee ah 
Nenmio lacie caer ee tie 8 cS asin 5 
(SOME Ga etm Mares cn es sd a cee es 
EPEC ISS arth ihe ie Sa ea a eed 


Bahasa «0% ex Sie Poa atte eae See Re 
CEE TUOEA MEE hea eye arsitayen sc EN «4 olde as 
SME EMM OTN Pt ee ie cee ole a ool we 
UN 2 opie A RR Oe NR were 
WPAtelia ISAS... foe occ oewae oe beeres 
Laban 2.8: hte RAPER A feline ae 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


Tons. 


74,283, 869 


9,771,741 
9,162,094 
11,488,693 
10,328, 285 
8,641,911 
7,315,586 
4,761,872 
4,363,341 
2,190,442 
964,861 
951,247 
1,312,474 
910,779 
5,117,902 
2,971,065 
1,487,617 
1,346,107 
2,957,377 
1,230,506 
679,375 
686,621 
634,147 
643,015 
555,862 
679,509 
1,035,999 
307,506 
364,067 
915,428 
270,874 
221,686 
79,366 
117,355 
61,575 


*Figures cannot be given owing to destruction of books in the great fire. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
74,812,620 | 75,867,155 | 74,632,847 
10,279,043 | 10,294,152 | 10,535,859 
8,187,726 6,236,424 6,931,663 
10,665,744 8,753,175 9,248,019 
10,695,196 | 10,752,974 | 10,608,611 
9,385,413 9,069,763 9,572,994 
7,684,954 8,590,651 7,692,291 
5,694, 236 5,647,184 5,193,328 
4,715,109 4,456, 254 4,029,738 
2,576,546 2,283,263 2,550,581 
1,045,555 1,124,565 1,071,418 
1,044,606 1,137,140 934,439 
1,244,322 1,131,323 1,258,070 
997,118 972,428 945,628 
5,696,940 5,790,706 6,152,393 
2,889,046 2,680,232 2,906,680 
1,667,066 1,792,324 1,806,543 
1,276,246 1,201,791 1,212,574 
2,891,607 3,180,532 3,142,245 
1,179,063 1,285,493 1,423,793 
585,675 655,270 587,032 
631,787 635,300 648,528 
656,310 ss 852,308 
777,169 826,910 830,766 
593,634 679,354 618,875 
842,523 800,695 746,512 
1,063,014 1,163,890 1,192,702 
287,694 348,576 354,043 
354,273 285,324 283,305 
03,391 924,981 293, 476 
303,121 334,079 349,491 
229,958 217,424 228,706 
65,636 74,161 81,161 
138,141 137,309 147,388 
86,209 89,328 59,754 
124,134 115,455 109,142 


Gibraltar and Malta being merely ports of call, it will be seen that no 
British possession outside of the United Kingdom has a Jarger shipping 
trade than Canada, though the combined shipping of the Australasian 
colonies exceeds that of this country ; the latter figures, however, include 


the intercolonial trade. 
49 
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1302. The next table gives the tonnage of vessels trading to and from 
some of the principal foreign countries. It will be seen that, including the 
United Kingdom, Canada ranked thirteenth in 1592 among the countries 
of the world as regards the magnitude of her shipping trade. 


SHIPPING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1889, 1890, 1891 AND 1892, EXCLUSIVE 
OF COASTING TRADE. 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
COUNTRIES. ee —_—_——_— 
1889 1890. 1891 1892. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
HTANCO us ah. oe aoe Ne Te Ae rete .| 27,377,295 | 28,967,848°| 31,602,876 | 28,120,524 
United States: 6/270 echo eee eee 26,983,313 | 30,794,653 | 30, 804, 921 | 36,438,645 
SDALNG Pray. Aen nae eek Ue ees fy AL 24,286,422 | 23,910,898 23. 345,801 22,891,658 
CF OTIAADY es Pent hi cae aint 20,472,416 21,106,980 23,149,754 | 22,405,872 
NTISUTIA tee ee SIREN re Re go er gana AN 15,761,112 | 16,446,513 | 17,510,926 | 17,263,908 
italy: ae Or. Sen eee ee eee 13,871,704 | 14,246,724 | 14,071,843 | 13,943,727 
Hasse tn? Wurope;). eece sie tee ee 13,432,362 | 12,072,988 | 11,643,394 9,319,806 
Argentine seer yee eae A 12,554,658 11,847,424 9,948,939 11,886,851 
Ne Nf 20 ot ty a ae Ri eae Re eh rer ANS oe 10,430,594 | 10,766,711 | 11,285,355 | 11,446,173 
Hollnidee aerate ke et SUB hea 10,365,587 | 10,837,137 ; 11,408,644 | 11,845,875 
Belorain tare cette. nate 10,304,437 | 11,589,148 | 12;086,252 | 11,584,268 
POPU AA tee Pe bear fo Ate ak Gat 9,868,985 | 10,564,723 | 11,082,000 | +11,082,000 
AD orcnn se Vy See RO Ge eae es WALL nT 7,202,387 8,032,080 | 11,285,355 7,898,341 
CORT AN ie. Cie ee See che coe ee 5,864,680 5,915,520 6,744,410 6,889,582 
INDRWAY Ue ees ene. opie cian 5,334,470 5,350,492 5,767,858 5,768, 587. 
LO) FEL ey tees RUM ON ee coe ai ante retinal A Cc 5,298,281 5,739,715 4,335,038 6,310,449 
UUSIT AN eRe task Se a ee ls eee 4,308,686 3,591,638 2,712,110 2,586,496 
SADATIOR Bey eM tee cele Ena 2,911,820 3,166,404 3,326, 367 3,578,791 
Mexico tt. Bane oun cin wy Ore Scene 2,178,418 2,747,770 3,179,706 2,969,888 


* Exclusive of lake trade between the United States and Canada ; 
engaged in this trade are not allowed to engage in sea-going voyages. 
trade. Exclusive of Hungary. 


United States vessels 
+ Including coasting 


1303. The following table shows the number and tonnage of merchant 
vessels (both steam and sailing) owned by the principal countries of the 
world, according to the latest available returns. .The figures have been 


taken partly from official sources and partly from the Statcaman’s Year- 
Book :— 
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REGISTERED TONNAGEOF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 


COUNTRIES. Vessels. T Gross 
onnage. 
ited sid O11, Hue een eset get kero) | bs Naat tegpenin Sha 21,327 8,778,503 
Amped babes sci Caria ek epee EES ccc VE OTe REA A Pec a 23,586 4,684,029 
Sweden and Norway............ Spt hh ll Aes ID me Rip aad 11,642 2,293,704 
Crerman JOMipirel.. lc setat aw wees Bret AM Lene sats hey Yeas tae es 3,728 aT ore 
Camaclartsmeiy.eis%-. Soviet hg ON SAG Rey ak ke Oe OL Rica 7,245 869,624 
GAS. CO, ee ee car ot oR AE Cadet alles cad ale ead «kd hd 15,278 905,606 
RAE Wisco cea rer a mM BNA ee iw ad 1 noe Alaa ONBOARD a 6,624 811,264 
tae lich Sle teem a te eee) Ol Re ba See TE RAE Oem, toh ce 1,190 492,202 
ON OENEI TS te REI SAL ERS ccs iha Set! tae et ROR Be ae ea a a 1,707 652,140 
PRUs bral actany ye mete Meakin ok Ru sername, Oo ah hey wey ¥ 2,820 366,214 
INetheriandsp das eebes a. hi ski ay aigndd s Ay abla e. PE ee Se Us ae) Bl 597 292,763 
Austria-Hungary...... eee PRE A at ty tae ie: s ce ee ce 321 196,647 
esate Ere tek ny a ence, Clo ee CN rae ate, Ne 3,648 318,837 
GGECCOMt ae ast tienes ook eed MIE eM eR RRR ee PRC 5,894 S150 
PP Oab iO alae ee ena ete SNS bpd a EA pat NRE Se Rear 186 104,394 
Belgium..... RIT edn Ley 5 a ess alot Lhe SRD eet 53 70,395 
Hiker cougar Me ee etre DT, iM ae Ra, Ce ee I y 1,072 266,635 
Gling. 022 9 Ge 2 Gs Rena koe eet ea So a Se 181 42,241 
e) ONT Sa MO cide h S28 2s tbe prev sya Naicetils aelandn + cae eek C4 eee 1,421 148,316 


* Including licensed and enrolled vessels. 


1304. If registered tonnage alone is strictly taken, Canada will take 
fourth place in the above table and the United States the fifth place, but 
as Canadian vessels engaged in the lake and river trade are on the registry 
books of this country, while those belonging to the United States, and 
engaged in the same trade, are only either licensed or enrolled, the latter, 
for the purposes of comparison, have been included in registered tonnage. 
The United States mercantile marine has declined very much of late years, 
and the registered tonnage proper was in 1894 oniy 899,698 tons, com- 
prising 1,279 vessels. In 1856, 75:2 per cent of the foreign trade of the 
country was carried in United States bottoms, while in 1894 the proportion 
was only 13°3 per cent ; the value carried having increased in the mean- 
time from $641,604,000 to $1,468, 290,672. 

The sea-going shipping of the world is given by Bureaw Veritas at 24,- 
200,000 tons ; of this amount 9,127,000 are sailing vessels and 15,000,000 
tons are steamers. The British Empire has 16,678,156 tons, or over 68 per 
cent of the total. Of the tonnage in steamers, the British Empire has over 
73 per cent. 


1305. As early as 1723 ship-building was a branch of industry in Canada, 
six merchant ships and two men of war having been built in the colony 
during that year. In 1752 a 74-gun ship was built at Cape Diamond, 
Quebec, but it was wrecked in the launching. In 1810 no less than 26 
vessels, having an aggregate tonnage of 5,836 tons, were built in the 
provinces. In 1812, 37 vessels were built at Quebec. In 1830-31 the 
“ Royal William ”—the first steam-driven vessel that ever crossed the 
Atlantic—was constructed in the ‘Cove,’ Quebec, and supplied with 
machinery in Montreal. 

From these small beginnings sprang Canada’s fleet, now numbering over 
7,000 vessels. 
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1306. On July Ist, 1867, when the Confederation was created, there 
were 5,693 vessels with a registered tonnage of 767,654 tons, on the 
registry of shipping. 

In December, 1874, the registry contained 6,930 vessels with a tonnage 
of 1,158,363 tons. 

In December, 1877, the registry held the names of 7,362 vessels with a 
tonnage of 1,310,468 tons. 

The next two years saw the culmination of the development of our 
marine. In 1878 there were 7,469 vessels, with 1,333,015 tons, and in 
1879 there were 7,471 vessels with 1,332,094 tons. 


1307. In 1867 the steamers on the registry numbered 335, with a ton- 
nage of 45,766 tons. In 1874 there were 634 steamers, of a gross tonnage 
of 122,836 tons. In 1883 the steamers numbered 1,006, with a gross ton- 
nage of 203,539 tons; in 1886, 1,198 steamers, and gross tonnage 257,818 
tons ; in 1889, 1,348 steamers, and gross tonnage 205,632 tons; in 1892, 
1,500, with a gross tonnage of 234,711 tons; in 1893, 1,538 steamers, with 
241,172 tons gross ; in 1894, 1,640 steamers, with a gross tonnage of 240,- 
906 tons Apparently, the steamers were more in tonnage in 1886 than 
they have been since. Probably this arose from the transfer of ocean 
steamers from the Canadian to the British Registry—a process which goes 
on from year to year, more or less, and in some years more than in others— 
unaccompanied, however, by change in ownership. 


1308. Analysis of the returns (which are published once every three 
years) at different periods gives the following results in net tonnage :— 


1867 1873 1883 1892 
DESCRIPTION OF VESSEL. a 8 
7 Ton- r + Ton- 
No. nage. No. |Tonnage.} No. |Tonnage.| No. nage 
REL ToC NERY NEG (CHAI ae DORN aren APT OR log Wile Pe a Ag te 2 69 2 OOP aks ear oe tee 
SHEAITETS \. karen eee, 335) 45,766) 558 68,760} 1,006} 203,539} 1,500} 144,848 
RSE PSSaRe 101: (vee Sanaa Ne Be, 164) 168,612} 205] 223,005) 196}. 250,865} 123] 179,200 
Barkentines, brigs, barks 
and brigantines ......; 1,051) 301,943] 1,180) 445,157; 949] 519,057} 495) 286,194 
SChOONEES a.eteeheids eee 3,471! 191,080] 3,642) 218,169) 4,048} 173,433) 3,897] 243,247 
S1OODSI4 hea eaa eee 61 3,686 45 2,168} 231 13,798} 269} 16,904 
Bareess wun. eben: oy 348) 35,258) 912) 101,356) - 766 94,467} 541) 81,601 
Scows....... site ee tee: 65 5,940 48 3,986 70 5,668 78 6,57 
Wi0Gd-DOats! somiiaee sea 121 7,193|* 190 11,003 89 5,549 73 4,504 
Nash tess plana) Uae oieeckebe aan it 45 3 78 9 175. 
Not rigged........ tanks (as BL Gite aes ees 11 742 13 639 
Smacks and yaw Je ooo fay ey oe. eis et ie 3 129 5 60 
Cinttersiy ieee ee er Pe eos epee sees eae rs can ts UE Nees A ogee 3 12 
Not described) iitecscn<s ualereoh Leek ee OA eee a ee Fa ee 3 344 
DEO OB ae seselardun wie seis ie RIN ee cde cle tole We PT te NE I STN i ace ce il 62 
Bataleon hee 5,693] 767,654) 6,783) 1,073,718] 7,374) 1,267,394} 7,010)* 964,351 


* These figures differ from those given on pages 775 and777, the above being net ton- 
nage, and the others gross tonnage, of steamers. 
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Comparing 1892 with 1883, the analysis shows that the decrease has 
been 303,043 tons; that steamers decreased by 58,691 tons; ships by 
71,665 tons ; barkentines, brigs, barks and brigantines by 232,863 tons, and 
barges by 12,866 tons ; that among increases are schooners, with an increase 
of 69,814 tons, and sloops, with 3,106 tons of an increase ; that schooners 
are increasing in size, the average schooner in 1892 having a registered 
tonnage of 61 tons, against 43 tons in 1883; and that the barge and the 
wood-boat are slowly retreating before other conveyances of a better type. 

The ships of 1892 averaged 1,457 tons each; those of 1883 averaged 
1,280 tons; of 1873, 1,088 tons, and of 1867, 1,028 tons. 

The class of vessels designated barks, barkentines, brigs and brigantines 
averaged in 1867, 290:14 tons ; in 1873, 377-25 tons ; in 1883, 546°95 tons, 
and in 1892, 578-17 tons. 

By provinces the changes which have taken place are shown in the 
following table :— 


VESSELS. 


PROVINCES. 1867. 1873. 1883. 1892: 


No. | Tonnage.| No.| Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 


Ontario sage ene. 481 66,959 | 681 BO, LITA tas 131,962 | 1,345 141,138 
Quebee) 25 F1sscis2 11,299 147,061 |1,842 214,043 | 1,733 216,571 |1,409 162,428 
New Brunswick.:.| 826 200,717 |1,149 277,850 | 1,107 315,906 | 950 183,526 
Nova Scotia....... 3,087 352,917 |2,801 449,701. | 3,037 541,715 | 2,730 424,818 
Po a iSiaceey men ee se ue 280 38,918 | 241 49,416 | 197 22,721 
British Columbiasuicss5 flee le. dS. 30 4,095 | 94 9,046)" 207. 23,558 
Mi atil GO ices teat al rte apc linin ss Ce ea tee shunts sae hte aa 24 2,778 82 6,162 

Total Parsee: | 5,693 767,654 |6,783 | 1,078,718 |7,374 | 1,267,394 | 7,010 964,351 


From 1873 to 1883 all the provinces gained in tonnage. From 1883 to 
January, 1892, Ontario just about held her own. British Columbia made 
large gains, while Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island lost heavily, Prince Edward Island most of all, the decrease in that 
province amounting to 54 per cent, against 42 per cent in New Brunswick, 
25 per cent in Quebec, and 21 per cent in Nova Scotia. 

The steamers’ tonnage in 1892 was divided among the provinces in the 
following proportions :—Ontario, 41:1 per cent; Quebec, 32°3 per cent; 
British Columbia, 10-0 per cent ; Nova Scotia, 7°9 per cent; New Bruns- 
wick, 3°8 per cent ; Prince Edward Island, 2 per cent, and Manitoba, 2°6 per 
cent. 

The tonnage of sailing vessels is distributed proportionately as follows :— 
Nova Scotia, 50:5 per cent ; New Brunswick, 21:7 per cent ; Quebec, 14:2 
per cent; Ontario, 9°8 per cent; Prince Edward Island, 2°4 per cent ; 
British Columbia, 1:2 per cent, and Manitoba 0:2 per cent. 
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On 31st December, 1894, there were on the registry 7,245 vessels with 
a registered net tonnage of 869,624 tons. Of these 1,640 were steamers. 
The number of vessels of all kinds increased by 132. The tonnage decreased 
by 42,915 tons. The number of new vessels registered during the year 
was 326, with a tonnage of 21,243 tons. The number sold during the 
year was 43, of a tonnage of 21,960 tons. 


1309. The following is a statement of the number and tonnage of wrecked 
Canadian vessels, 1884-1894 (calendar years) :— 


YEAR. Number. Tonnage. 

ESBS 2) Dt mete enka sects Soot canyon tas chute al alee 138 31,302 
SSBC AE, ace kW iaua kee ole Um ed) SE 120 33,634 
LBSOrst ees Sr CT A eek cv ore Seine emer 78S Soa 173 56,220 
DSB 7 ei crash eae Rake kts ats = ene ge Se RE IE hee tll ve 115 40,346 
PBB Se i ees Te Cr ak oto ae ica) 2 ak 94 22,897 
SOO Leen Eis, See cyalare Mmsencrar ete: dade. bons Rete ok eee SERIE Ce eS [ar 109 33,488 
WOO cots el Sikh OL ne aha 1 fr eR cs a a. cs nd va OF 103 25, 454 
PROLE. SG car Coy Sede te or cc a ta 2 176 32, 800 
PROD. UE Sy ere MAL i oe eg ee 72 29,728 
SOS eae oe woe a Fee Te nes oor cod Ree aol ote a EE een ce 1s tee eas 85 27,228 
DOA a Ae oR Oe sk VER Nek SPAN Smo ONE, Pe Sone act? Lat a 86 36,777 
Totals; caulk dctn cee Wee. got ge uae Eval 362,874 


According to the returns published by the Department of Marine, there 
were entered in the Shipping Registry of the Dominion, from 1st January, 
1884, to 3lst December, 1893, 2,838 vessels with a tonnage of 391,525 
tons. 

According to the special return, name by name, of the vessels on the 
registry, in 1883, there were 7,374 vessels with 1,267,394 tons, on 31st 
December, 1883. 

This gives a total of 10,212 vessels of 1,658,919 tons. Deducting from 
this total the vessels sold, as per trade returns (381 vessels of 190,506 tons), 
and the vessels wrecked (1,185 vessels of 326,097 tons), and there remain 
8,646 vessels of 1,142,316 tons. 

The number given on the registry of 1893 is 7,245 vessels of 869,624 
tons, showing a difference of 1,533 vessels and 229,777 tons. 

If the returns of the Customs Department be correct, then these 1,533 
vessels have been transferred from Canadian registry to British registry, 
ownership continuing to be vested in Canadians. 
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1310. There are four graving docks in Canada, three belonging to the 
Federal Government and one owned by a company. The following state- 
ment shows the dimensions of these graving docks :— 


WIDTH. RISE OF 
Water 
NAME. Length.) ————-——__—___—_ on —_——_—_—— 
At At At Suls. Spring | Neap 


tide. tide. 


ee eee ee poets ———_} ELAS Re 1] Foy te aaa AL RR MS SP gaa TT ee a ee 
Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. 
Bequinialh iti U.eet eee. | 430 90 65 41 *264 | 7tol0| 5to8 
Kingston ..>..¢-ss. és. | 280 je 55 47 1.84 oie ee Can 8 
Toye ee 445 100 62 73 255 264 204 
FRAN at ee es ose Weiatsts 585 102 894 72 30 6 3 


* At ordinary spring tide. + Height of water in Lake Ontario varies 33 feet. 


The Esquimalt Dock, in British Columbia, is the first built on the 
Pacific coast. It was finished in June, 1886. The Lévis Dock was 
finished in 1887, and was the first in the St. Lawrence River. The graving 
dock at Kingston was finished in November, 1891, and serves the shipping 
in Lake Ontario and the River St. Lawrence. These three belong to the 
Government of Canada. 

The Halifax Graving Dock was opened September 20th, 1889, and is 
the largest on this continent. It can be adapted to vessels 601 feet long. 
The “Teutonic” is 582 feet, and the “Campania” and ‘“ Lucania” are each 
620 feet in length. 

For 20 years from the completion, the company owning it have subsidies 
from the Imperial and the Canadian Governments, and from the city of 
Halifax, amounting in all to about $30,000 (£6,180). 


The three Government docks cost for construction as under :— 


HUSUNI RE er Nes H eos Sia Siclaeasirs a sep ie PR ic ote Baa Laat Se *$1,171,634 
OURO AUNNUE eNO h cen ert ee Ee ER ORAL A SEE Gt Ste ‘ 510,210 
NEES Coie ae Rani As ae anda a Saree cw, eT aati aya 910,000 


The number of vessels which used the docks from their opening to June, 
1893, was: Esquimalt, 102; Kingston, 74; Lévis, 33. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1894, 8 vessels used the Esquimalt 
Dock, 43 the Kingston Dock, and 11 the Lévis Dock. 

During 1893 the expenditure and repairs for the Esquimalt Dock 
amounted to $13,197, and the receipts to $23,204 ; for the Kingston Dock 
the net revenue was $6,196; for the Lévis Dock, expenditure, $8,470, 
receipts, $13,306. 

During 1894 the expenditure on repairs for the Esquimalt Dock amounted 
to nil, and the receipts to $10,787 ; for the Kingston Dock the expenditure 
was $783, and receipts $7,453 ; for the Lévis Dock, expenditure nil, receipts 
$13,311. 

The expenditure for staff and maintenance was: for Lévis Dock, $7,967 ; 
for Kingston Dock, $6,607 ; and for the Esquimalt Dock, $10,075. 


* Including $243,333 (£50,000 stg.) contributed by the Imperial Government. 
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1311. In the United States the largest docks have 26 feet of water on 
the sill. In England the naval dock-yards at Chatham contain 7 docks 
with from 314 to 33 feet of water on the sills. At Portsmouth there are 
nine dry-docks having from 334 to 414 feet of water ; at Devonport there 
are 3 docks with 27? to 354 feet of water; at Queenstown there are two 
docks with 322 feet. The two private docks at Tilbury have respectively 
30 and 35 feet of water. Russia has three large docks at Cronstadt capable 
of holding the largest vessels. France has on the north coast, at Havre, 
two dry-docks, each with 284 feet of water on the sills ; at Cherbourg there 
are three docks with 30 feet and one with 37 feet of water. On the south 
coast, at Toulon, there are two docks with 30 feet of water each, and two 
with 32? feet of water each. Spain has a Government dock at Ferrol with 
322 feet of water on the sill. Italy has two docks at Genoa with 28 and 
31 feet respectively, and 2 at Spezzia with 33 each and two with 30 feet; 
one at Taranto with 32# feet, and one at Venice with 28 feet of water. 
Austria has two docks at Pola with 27? feet and 32 feet. Turkey has a 
dock at Constantinople with 30 feet, and England has in Malta two docks 
with 334 and 354 feet of water. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Postal System before Confederation.—Dominion System.—The Postal Union and Con- 
ferences.— Post Offices in the Dominion.—Postal Revenue and Expenditure.— 
Growth of Postal Operations. og Telegraph Lines.—Telegraph Mileage. — 
Submarine Cables.—Telephones. 


1312. By an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 12-13 Vic. (1851), Chap. 
66, the management of the postal systems in the colonies of British North 
America was transferred to the various provincial authorities, and up to 
the time of Confederation each province controlled its own system, under 
its own laws and regulations. 


1313. After Confederation these various laws were allowed to remain in 
force until the 1st April, 1868, when the Post Office Act, 31 Vic. (1868), 
Chap. 10, came into effect, establishing uniform rates and regulations for 
the Dominion. 


1314. These latter, which since that date have been changed from time 
to time, are now as follow :—General letter rate, 3 cents per ounce or 
under ; letters for local delivery, where there is a free delivery, 2 cents per 
ounce or under ; letters for local delivery, where not delivered free, 1 cent 
per ounce or under. Registration fee, 5 cents. Letter cards, 3 cents. 
Post cards, 1 cent. Newspapers, books, &c., generally, 1 cent per 4 ounces. 
Parcels 6 cents per 4 ounces. Fifth class matter (parcels open to inspec- 
tion), 1 cent per ounce. 


1315. In 1875 an agreement was made with the United States by which 
a common rate of postage between the two countries was adopted, each 
country retaining all money collected, and no accounts being kept between 
the two post offices in regard to internationai correspondence. 

An agreement which came into effect on Ist March, 1888, and specially 
provided for the establishment of an exchange of general articles of mer- 
chandise, open to inspection, between the two countries, subject to certain 
regulations, for the protection of customs, with respect to articles liable to 
duty, superseded the agreement of 1875, but all the principal provisions 
were retained. The internal postage rates of each country generally govern, 
and official correspondence entitled to pass free in one country is delivered 
free in the other. 


1316. The Universal Postal Union was formed at a conference held at 
Berne in 1874, and the first treaty was signed on 9th October, in that year ; 
the countries represented being the several countries of Europe, the United 
States and Egypt. This treaty came into force on Ist July, 1879. The 
object of the union was to form all the countries of the world into one 
single postal territory, and to establish, as far as possible, uniform reduced 
rates of postage, and also to further the interchange of correspondence, by 
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arranging that every country should be bound to convey the mails of other 
countries by its land or sea services at the lowest possible rates. 

The next postal conference was held in Paris in May, 1878, when the 
Dominion of Canada was admitted a member from the following Ist July, 
and letters, newspapers and other printed matter, samples and patterns, 
became subject to uniform postage rates and regulations for all places in 
Europe, and for all other countries that were members of the Union. The 
existing postal arrangements with the United States were allowed to remain 
undisturbed, being of a more liberal and advantageous character than the 
ordinary regulations of the treaty. At this meeting the regulations of the 
Treaty of 1874 were revised and embodied ina convention which came into 
force on Ist April, 1879. 

The third conference was held at Lisbon, in February, 1885, and Canada 
was represented by the delegates of the British post office. No material 
change was made in the convention of 1879. 

The fourth conference was held at Vienna, in May, 1891, and Canada was 
represented by the High Commissioner at London, Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., G.C.M.G, At this meeting the admission of the Australasian colonies 
was agreed upon, and those countries joined the union on Ist October, 1891. 
A number of measures, all tending towards facilitating the transmission of 
correspondence, were agreed upon. The next meeting will be held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States. 

The Union now includes almost every civilized country in the world, being 
composed of the following :—The whole of Europe; the whole of America ; 
in Asia—Russia in Asia, Turkey in Asia, Persia, British India (Hindustan), 
Burmah and the postal establishments at Aden, Mascat and Guadur), 
Japan, Siam, the British, French, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
and the British, French, German and Japanese postal establishmentsin China 
and Corea. In Africa—Egypt, Algeria, Tripoli, Tunis, Liberia, Congo Free 
State, the Azores, Madeira, the postal establishments of India and France 
at Zanzibar, the French, Italian, Portugese and Spanish colonies, some of 
the British colonies, the Orange Free State, all the territories under the 
protectorate of Germany, and the French postal establishment at Tamatave 
(Madagascar). In Australasia and Oceanica—the British colonies on the 
continent, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, British and German New Guinea, 
Hawaii, the Marshall Islands and the French, Dutch and Spanish colonies. 

A central office, under the name of the ‘‘ Bureau International de Union 
Postale,” has been established at Berne, at the cost of the various countries 
composing the Union. At the time that the Treaty of Berne came into force, 
lst July, 1875, the jurisdiction of the Union extended over an area of about 
14,293,750 square miles, with upwards of 350 millions of inhabitants, where- 
as it now extends over an area of 37,000,000 square miles and 1,001,926,234 
inhabitants. 

The number of pieces of postal matter distributed over the whole area of 
the Union during 1892 was computed at 7,825 millions of letters ; 1,760 
millions of postal cards ; 6,479 millions of papers, printed matter and offi- 
cial documents ; 132 millions of samples ; 42 millions of registered letters 
with a declared value of $8,028,400,000 ; 307 millions of money orders and 
postal credits, with a value of $3,061,752,000, making a total of 16,821 
millions of pieces of mail matter. The prevailing rates among Postal Union 
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countries are: 5 cents per 4 ounce and under for letters, 2 cents for 
postal cards, and 1 cent per 2 ounces for newspapers, books, &c. The 
registration fee is 5 cents.* 


1317. The development of the country has required, and will require, for 
some years continued development of postal facilities. From Cape Breton 
Island across the widest part of the continent to Vancouver Island is a long 
distance, and from York Factory, on Hudson Bay, to Pelee Island, in Lake 
Hrie, is 10 degrees of north latitude. Yet over distances so enormous, for 
the most part sparsely peopled, the postal department has to transport 
letters for three cents an ounce. If transportation were as easy, or letters 
as frequent, over great stretches of prairie or mountain as they are in the 
western peninsula of Ontario, the postal revenues would no doubt closely 
approximate to the expenditures. 

The postal administrators in the United States find similar obstacles 
confronting them. In only ten of the States are the postal revenues in 
excess of the expenditure. In all the Pacific States, all the Southern States 
and all but two of the Western States the receipts are behind the cost of 
carrying the mails. 

In the year ended 30th June, 1894, it cost nearly $708,000 more to do 
the work than the department received for doing it. 

The total expenditure by cheque last year was $3,517,261, and the total 
net revenue was $2,809,341, although the actual revenue, before percentage 
to postmasters, discounts for stamps and other deductions were made, was 
$3,734,418. 


The following sums were expended for carrying mails :— 


Va UAL ee acts 5 ect eek Mc am a Bie cfr A Ge Pek OS of $ 1,215,728 
AAC ee te or eer Pets See ETN oa ae fe Sate Be eRe 820,369 


Steamers...... eee ERMA oe PEE ec Wiha Aaah LAT Se: 77,200 


The development of the business in the last ten years is as follows :— 


a 1884. 1894. 
Number of post offices in Canada.............. ete He ere 6,837 8,664 
INumiber om imilesrotspost TOUbe)..25 ace ens Sel eee Sept ee! 47,131 64,072 
Nami ber of letterecent. DVupOst fie aaah isis sym oct seatentaes aiceenees 66,100,000 | 107,145,000 
Number of miles of railway over which mails are carried. . 8,932 14,170 
PLOVEIUIG. eee Mins wo cnres! lye ys Dey ne Reh aie $2,330,741 $3,734,418 
Value of money Oe eames 5 dele 9 Lok hs CA a eS, $6, 441,439 $7,524,286 
ROS CICALCS INOW Mammen. teak cal us th & ag een aha 13,580,000 23,695,000 


1318. By provinces, the (1) miles of annual travel on the post routes, the 
(2) number of transient newspapers and periodicals, books, circulars, samples, 
patterns, &c., the (3) number of packets of printer’s copy, photographs, 
deeds, insurance policies, the (4) number of packets of fifth class matter, 


*Almanach de Gotha, 1895. 
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ordinary merchandise open to examination, and the (5) number of parcels 
by parcel post, are as follows :— 


| 
| 
PROVINCES. a 7e. on 4, On 

OntariOy Aaa ay ee ee eee 20,088 14,750,000 1,080,000 550,000 203, 000 
OUCDECS Wenatrpam cn Laem Be 12,545 4,200,000 405,000 160,000 58,000 
INV ae ICO CI fryke chk echt ae 8,807 830,000 85,000 62,000 24,000 
INewnBranswick ees. o.0 kee 5,623 750, 000 80,000 43,000 16,000 
Prince Edward Island ........ 1,364 188,000 13,000 6,000 3,100 
British Coluin Dian. as. ae ee 6,368 485,000 76,000 27,000 11,800 
WVianitenaiy 20% sek tae en 9, 27 1,150,000 90,000 38,000 26,000 
Northwest. Perri tories 1.5 1, CAR eerie eee es Se I ee eta creer nme a ee ee 
OCALA Shean ee eee 64,072 | 22,353,000 1p 899, 000 886,000 341,900 


1319. The department has postal contracts with 47 railways, whose com- 
bined length is 14,170 miles, being an increase of 467 milesin the year. It 
uses 152 postal cars, of which 54 are on the Grand Trunk, 48 on the Canadian 
Pacific and 16 on the Intercolonial. The daily distance travelled is 29,256 
miles, an increase of 569 miles a day. The total distance travelled in 1894 
was 15,579,488 miles. 


1320. The mail service of Canada has assumed such dimensions that a 
considerable increase can be afforded in postal facilities without any great 
addition to the cost. As evidence of this, attention is called to the fact 
that in opening 254 post offices in 1894, the new mail routes necessary 
aggregate only 1,005 miles, or an average of less than four miles for each _ 
office. 


1321. The correspondence passing between Canada and Japan and China 
shows satisfactory increase. The letters carried between Vancouver and 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tokio, and Amoy numbered 163,314 in 
1894 against 143,878 in 1893, the newspapers numbered 50,890 against 
42,800, parcels 442 pounds against 400, and miscellaneous matter number- 
ed 43,178 against 39,997. 

In addition to the above, through bags were forwarded as follows :— 
Yokohama, 1,082; Hong Kong, 125; Shanghai, 149 ; Tokio, 308 ; Kobe, 
116 ; Hakodate, 57 ; Nagasaki, 71. 

With Australian colonies the mail communication resulted in the trans- 
mission of 125,675 letters, 224,526 newspapers, 92,851 books and samples ; 
48,317 of the letters, and 75,428 of the newspapers reached or left Sydney, 
Melbourne coming next, with 29,957 letters and 58,808 newspapers. 

A. direct mail service between Canada and the West Indian Islands was 
established in January, 1890, the steamers being subsidized by the Cana- 
dian Government. The number of letters carried for year ended 30th 
November, 1894, was 11,203; of books, papers, &., 3,182; and of parcels, 
&c., 135. : 
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1322. The following table gives the number of post offices in the Domin- 
ion, and the estimated number, and number per head, of letters and post 
cards sent in each year, from Ist July, 1867, to 30th June, 1894 :— 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES IN CANADA, AND ESTIMATED NUMBER, 
AND NUMBER PER HEAD, OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS SENT, 
1868 TO 1894. 


Number Estimatep NuMBER SENT. mets 

YEAR ENDED of 7 7M 4 
30TH JUNE. Post wee —— eet 
Offices Registered Free pit : Post Head. 

Letters. Letters. ated, Cards 

USGS edie ue nos ab 3,638 704,750 733,000 | 18,100,000 |...... Oot 
NSOO Rep ae Parra tees 3,756 850,000 37 4,0007 1 21, 970, 000), 1 sei re ena: Peo: 
TSAO ee none: os 3,820 1,000,000 1,034, 000 Da OOOZOO0 ak 228 6 the | 7°09 
Boi Uc bens ei Altes at eas 3,943 1,100,000 P218;000 i OF, 0500002) 520), sta ae 7°69 
UST Dare naa. sc 4,135 1,280,000 1.125.000 280, 600000 5) 922... ee: 8:47 
1S] Sea reer er en ss 4,518 1,377,000 1,097,000)" S45 79,000 hoe es OSS) 9°43 
VS 74a Seep Lo 4,706 1,562, 900 ASD, 200) eSovenos OO halt, ous deen | 10°28 
1ST 4,892 | 1,750,000 | 1,290,000 |* 42,000,000 | ..... 10°81 
LS ORR yee ttc 5,015 1,774,000 1,059,292 41,800,000 4, 646, 000 | 10°58 
LL Oi See Rl hc 5,161 1,842,000 1,096,000 41,510,000 5, 450,000 10°34 
LSS Ae aie er eee sak 5,378 1,980,000 1,250,000 44,000,000 6. 455, 000 10°78 
1879. 5,606 1,940,000 1,384,000 | 43,900,000 | 6,940,000 10°59 
TSSOK ae SAV vopsune ate DS Tia 2,040,000 1,464,000 45,800,000 7,800,000 10°86 
Isto ki cine ee te ot a D.Goo 2,253,000 1,838, 000 48,170,000 9,640,000 Blame 
SOD a epee ea hie 6,171 2,450,000 2,390,000 | 56,200,000 | 11,300,000 12°82 
LOS Siar. tcl aaage sakentene 6,395 2,650,000 2,600,000 | 62,800,000 | 12,940,000 14°16 
re AVR aie ons slabs 6,837 | 3,000,000 | 2,824,000 | 66,100,000 | 13,580,000 | 14°74 
SSE ee cn rann ks 7,084 3,060, 000 2,960,000 68,400,000 13,800,000 15°07 
SS OR ike Ci cope taatee T5290 3,400,000 3,310,000 71,000,000 | 15,109,000 L547, 
TSS (ete ea see waar 7,534 3,560,000 3,360,000 74,300,000 16,356,000 16°02 
TSS88 ue eyes [Ore 3,580,000 3,500,000 80,200,000 16,586,000 W7eelst! 
TSS OMe rere MeL cena at 7,838 3,649, 000 3,872,000 | 92,668,000 | 19,355,000 19°55 
IES OO piers ciate on tee hii Tots 3,280,000 3,870,000 | 94,100,000 | 19,480,000 19.63 
a1 9 [MEN eer aes ata: sah 8,061 3,292,000 4,078,000 | 97,975,000 20,300,000 ROY DAL 
SOD Mme hehe & kanes 8,288 3,286,700 4,606,000 | 102,850,000 20,815,000 DOR 
ALSO SRR p ee ete 2 8,477 3,254, 000 4,723,000 | 106,290,000 | 22,790,000 Da? 
Veda Soe a 8,664 | 3,237,200 | 4,925,500 | 107,145,000 | 23.695,000 | 21-34 


* Including post cards. 


1323. During the past year 187 new offices were op-ned, and the total 
number of offices is now considerably more than double the number at 
Confederation, there having been an increase of 5,026. 
1893 there was a decrease of 16,800 in the number of registered letters, 
and an increase of 202,500 in that of free letters, and 855,000 in the total 


number of letters sent. 


increase in the number of free letters is surprijo 
number of registered letters is due, no doubt 

The increase in the total number of le 
than in the previous year, but too much ir170,000 
to fluctuations in these figures, for, as the 165,000 
average struck four times a year, it may 
vailing at the times of enumeration hav 


fee. 


As compared with 


Considering that the privilege of free postage was 
taken away from members of the Dominion Civil § Sgrerice early in 1892, the 


8,000 
6, 000 


93.3, The decrease in the 
‘ncreased registration 

5, 20 
Vas considerably less 
6, *ooaust not be attached 


i 10% is derived from a 

164,000 | 7,60( u 
168, 000 
160,000 


7 g5le circumstances pre- 
7,90 abnormally increase 
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or diminish the figures then obtained. The total number sent was nearly 
six times the number sent in the first year of Confederation ; while the 
number of letters per head of estimated population is now almost four 
times what it was in 1868. Post cards, which were first issued in 1871, 
have now reached the large total of 23,695,000, the increase over 1893 
being 905,000, as compared with an increase of 1,975,000 in 1893 over 
1892. 


1324. The next table gives the number of newspapers, books, periodicals 
and parcels sent during the same period :— 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS, CIRCULARS, 
1868 TO 1894. 


PARCELS, &e. 


Newspapers 
and : eae shots is 
Periodicals an ooks, 
Nake VERDE posted Periodicals | Circulars, He ieee Number 
Sire Arun otherwise posted _|Samples and aka Total. per 
' ; than from Office | Patterns, lane Head. 
from Office of &e. ee 
of Publication. 
Publication. 
1 Ret te paar Spe at tgate TS, SH0h000 ene canaries pelts 24,800 | 18,884,800 5°60 
LOO deeb re ke 13 FOO.000 A tek, tet tn se mee eee are PRG Oe 38,720 | 18,738,720 5°49 
1870. 20, F50), GOO Gi eo tet eee ER asia Seat 51,844 | 20,201,844 5°85 
of fh ald es OR Raa, ae 2D. DO SOON Sree ee eres eee tee teal 64,160 | 22,314,160 6°34 
a 7h ait a dg AO GOO Cie oer ENE ie eee et 95,200 | 24,495,200 | 6°78 
ESTO 1s hiels wares Oued DE, SOD 0OU tess setae ane oh coe a ore eee 112,300 | 25,592,300 6°98 
Tepe Va al 89,000,000 RL ae cummin, tee Ee 102,800 | 29,102,800 | 7°61 
LS Tao avatiog ste 31; 500,000 WS Haan ee Re Aen ae 131,352 | 31,431,352 8°08 
USTG teat SST OF 0 JOU ek ee anaes ee 4,539,912 70,724 | 43,159,686 | 10°09 
LA cee tea ee 30, QOUO00 AiO exer oa ten 4,638,000 90,000 | 48,728,000 10°09 
RP SRR NN Pavan oe 6,252,740 | 33,483,672 5,090, 000 107,800 | 44,934,212 11°02 
Ti eR aot 5,610,000 | 36,769,086 5,054,000 | 206,600 | 47,637,686 | 11°49 
TB ohn Pau ics Aamitaet 5,870,000 | 39,250,062 5,224,000 217,000 | 50,561,062 eS 
Bote t Deak mie a 5,980,000 | 42,709,068 6,000,000 ; 331,500 | 55,020,568 12°69 
elo Pies MANN A Sages 7,150,000 | 48,695,000 7,186,000 | 394,000 | 58,425,000 ; 13°33 
Relea Saka frat NOR te 7,402,000 | 45,737,266 8,724,000 463,200 | 62,326,266 14°06 
1BS4 eee acek ote 8,210,000 | 47,779,532 | 10,160,000 | 541,000 | 66,690,532 | 14°87 
iY fea ae a tae 8,760,000 | 49,821,798 | 10,500,000 | 600,000 | 69,681,798 | 15°36 
LAS ES yen atacand 9,200,000 | 51,864,064 | 15,140,000 640,000 | 76,844,064 16°7 

vee eae 10,340,000 | 53,906,326 | 20,000,000 | 820,000 | 85,066,326 | 18°35 
i Rolsts SRM ad Pyare eh 10,850,000 | 55,948,591 | 17,810,000 | 763,900 | 85,372,491 | 18°22 
TSS9.2 ander Rest eh 12,269,000 | 57,990,856 | 17,053,000 | 519,400 | 87,832,256 | 18°54 
LOO EI eu ak are 10,950,000 | 60,033,121 | 16,897,000 371,500 ; 88,251,621 18°43 
TSO Wests eran ee *25,890,000 | 62,066,386 | +2,143,000 | 325,960 | 90,425,346 | 18°66 
1892. *26,034,000 | 64,108,651 | 42,266,600 345,660 | 92,754,911 18°91 
BGG kee. ar sep eee *24,220,000 | 66,150,916 | +2,626,200 | 356,692 | 93,353,808 | 18°81 
TEO4 cae een *22,353,000 | 68,193,181 | +2,715,000 | 356,680 | 93,617,861 | 18°64 


* Including books, circulars, samples, patterns, &c. 
+ Packages of printer‘s’ copy, photographs, deeds, insurance policies and packets of 
merchandise, &c. 


1325. In the figures in the first column for the year 1868 to 1877, inclu- 
sive, are included ‘all newspapers and periodicals sent by mail, whether from 
the office of publication or otherwise. In 1877 a change was made in the 

regulations and all newspapers, periodicals, d&c., sent “fyom the office of 
publication were carried at the rate. of 1 cent per pound, and the number 
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carried has, since that date, been estimated in the above table at nine news- 
papers to one pound. By an Act that came into operation on the lst June, 
1882, all such newspapers were entirely exempted from postage and have 
since been carried free of charge, and, as no attempt is now made to ascer- 
tain the number so carried, the figures given for the years 1883 to 1894, 
inclusive, can only be considered as an approximate estimate, and the prob- 
ability is that they are below the mark. The rearrangement of the returns 
of periodicals, books, &c., furnished by the Post Office Department, unfor- 
tunately prevents any comparison with former years. 


In proportion to area, the post offices are distributed as follow :— 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia...... 


New Brunswick. 


a) Heise}, a0 1.9) FLO esl @, 10: (@ Ole) © (eel e ie 


PUPAE ed ey pee he SEE oh shea ator 


Sia\-@i sel ed, eke! 6), 0) 16 


CAGE 32% RR a Fee es eee aN 


Brivis Colambias/s. 00.0%) 2... at 
EDI eeROVTIVOT LOR: oy ees sere ee eg yids 


1 post office to 
al 66 


iil 66 
1 66 


6 sq. 
13 


miles 
66 


piel 
oun 
15 
178 66 


1,673 


6,876 - 


1326. The number of letters and post cards sent in the several provinces 
during the last six years, as estimated in the official reports, is given in the 


following table :— 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS, BY PROVINCES, 
1888 TO 1894. 


Year 


PROVINCES. ended 


Ontarioneee ab 


Nova Scotia..... 


Pe ee a, 


N umber 
of Post 


Registered 


Letters. 


2,050,000 
2,084,000 
1,880,000 
1,833,000 
1,900,000 
1,830,000 
1,790,000 


820,000 
824,000 
760,000 
770,000 
670,000 
680,000 
700,000 


193,000 
198,000 
160,000 
166,000 
180,000 
180,000 
185,400 


ESTIMATED NUMBER SENT. 


Free 
Letters. 


2,600,000 


2,908,000 | 


2,853,000 
3,100,000 
3,600,000 
3,700, 000 
3,900, U00 


400,000 
437,000 
440,000 
420,000 
390,000 
386,000 
386, 000 


128,000 
146,000 
170,000 
165,000 
164,000 
168,000 
160,000 


Total 
Letters 
Posted. 


43,500,000 
49,887,000 
50,500,000 
53,000,000 
56,000,000 
57,500,000 
57,750,000 


18,300,000 
22, 437,000 
99, 800,000 
23,100,000 
22,750,000 
93,250,000 
23,325,000 


6,200,000 
6,721,000 
6,900,000 
7,100,000 
7,600,000 
7,850,000 
7,900,000 


11,000,000 
12,671,000 
12,700,000 
13,175,000 
13,500,000 
15,175,000 
15,625,000 


3, 150,000 
3,811,000 
3,850,000 
3,950,000 
3,800,000 
3,950,000 
4,070,000 


1,000,000 
1,266,000 
1,280,000 
1,330,000 
1,500,000 
1,440,000 
1,550,000 


| 


No. of 
Letters 
per 
Head. 


712 
"99 
“OF 
03 
‘20 
5°63 
50 


15°75 
16°82 
17°34 
17 “41 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS, BY PROVINCES, 
1888 TO 1894— Continued. 


P, EK. Island 


British Columbia 


Manitoba, 
watin & North- 
west Territories 


PROVINCES. 


( 
| 

New Brunswick.. 1 
| 
L 
( 
| 
| 


Kee- 


ended 

of Post 
jth | Oro 
1888 1,070 
1889 1,085 
1890 1,089 
1891 1,101 
1892 L123 
1893 138 
1894 1,146 
1888 304 
1889 315 
1890 320 
1891 324 
1892 339 
1893 347 
1894 358 
1888 129 
1889 144 
1890 151 
1891 167 
1892 187 
1893 219 
1894 229 
1888 484 
1889 5OL 
1890 523 
1891 571 
1892 612 
1893 646 
1894 692 


EstimMatep NUMBER SENT. 


Registered 
Letters. 


140,000 
146,000 
133,000 
129,000 
132,000 
134,000 
133,000 


30,000 
37,000 
32,000 
32,000 
31,700 
30,000 
30,200 


75,000 
65,000 
70,000 
82,000 
95,000 
110,000 
105,000 


272,000 
995,000 
245,000 
280,000 
978, 000 
290,000 
294,000 


Free 
Letters. 


125,000 
127,000 
147,000 
142,000 
148,000 
152,000 
150,000 


30,000 
29,000 
28,000 
29,000 
36,000 
29,000 
29,500 


90,000 
76,000 
75,000 
72,000 
88,000 
110,000 
115,000 


127,000 
149,000 
157,000 
150,000 
180,000 
178,000 
185,000 


Total 
Letters 
Posted. 


4,750,000 
5,173,000 
5,200,000 
5,300,000 
5,400,000 
5,500,000 
5,520,000 


1,050,000 
1,114,000 
1,100,000 
1,125,000 
1,200,000 
1,190,000 
1,200,000 


1,900,000 
2,126,000 
2,200,000 
2,450,000 
3,100,000 
3,400,000 
3,550,000 


4,500,000 
5,210,000 
5,400,000 
5,900,000 
6,800,000 
7,600,000 
7,900,090 


756,000 
813,000 
840,000 
860,000 
900,000 
920,000 
1,010,000 


106,000 
143,000 
145,000 
150,000 
170,000 
160,000 
165,000 


120,000 
131,000 
135,000 
175,000 
225,000 
275,000 
330,000 


460,000 
520,000 
530,000 
660,000 
720,000 
870,000 
945,000 


No. of 
Letters 


There was an increase in the number of letters per head in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and a decrease 
in Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba and the Territories ; but. 
the figures being only estimated on averages cannot be considered as any- 
thing but approximate, and are, probably, generally under the mark, as the 
present system of enumeration is not calculated to do full justice to the 


correspondence of the country. 


British Columbia and Ontario have the 


largest correspondence in proportion to population, Manitoba and the 
Territories coming next, while the proportion is lowest in Prince Edward 


Island and Quebec. 
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1327, The following table gives the gross postal revenue and expenditure 
for every year since Confederation, and the proportion each year per head 
of population :— 


POSTAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CANADA FROM 1868 TO 1894. 


AMOUNT PER 


s a HEAD. 
xpenditure 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. Revenue. eae in pane of fy Sa 
Revenue. Ex- 
Rev- pendi- 
enue 
ture 
$ $ $ $ cts-| $ cts. 
HL CLOReS Selby WOBR An Be Be ce Rate EPR Pe 1,024,710 1,053,570 28,859 | 0 30 | 0 81 
SOOM ett eee te ee MR 973,056 1,079,828 106,772 | 0 29 | 0 32 
ACAD nc Ba: Sat eS Ne 2 aS ee ie ee pe 1,010,767 1,155,261 144,493 | 0 29 | 0 33 
1871 1,079,767. | 15271, 006 191,238 | 0 31 ; 0 36 
Re RIAN fn? Ml ciate ASC Re A tee a ee 9 eR oe RR 1,193,062 1,369,163 176, L008 02 337 O.38 
LS FOC MIAN bie Cares scree erty clone went 1,406,984 1,553, 604 146,619 | 0 38 | 0 42 
LS fe eo EAE SNe Ne 1,476,207 1,695,480 219,272. | 0 39°) 0 44 
See ee eM ACE ry tore ph cis leanne 1,536,509 1,873,241 336,731 | 0 40 | 0 48 
LS eT te ee nhs eee a 1,484, 886 1,959,758 474,871 | 0 38 | 0 50 
ES eR ert tase oe essa a whovd @ Dies 1,501,134 2,075,618 574,483 | 0 37 | 0 52 
a OES) iy Sc BYR SICA ae Pe EE ar ena 1,620,022 2,110,365 490,343 | 0 40 | 0 52 
OO Mier yet were wers rar a eM GIA Re 1,534,363 2,167,266 632,902 | 0.37 |'0 52 
USS Ogee eee eka Sete cs tahoe aie aise 2 UM Ncsata 2 1,648,017 2,286,611 638,593 | 0 39 | 0 54 
Bey I i a Oa a ae 1,767,953 | 2,333,189 565,236 | 0 41 | 0 54 
WSIS, ork nea tS AARNE Re tee, Oe RMR ae 2,022,098 2,459,356 437,258 | 0 46 | 0 56 
LO OOM eee Pee Cae sty crs edeke Nit tot cthens 2,264, 384 2,687,394 423,009 | 0 51 | 0 61 
LSS Ane Pm RS ee ty) Sie a aia 2,330,741 2,931,387 600,646 | 0 52 | 0 65 
ote ta). ger Rt Ais Pre Coco es CORE TER ner eS are EY 2,400,062 3,097,882 697,820 | 0 53 | 0 68 
Me tohO Wenge nn ts 6 dy itis CRE 2,469,379 3,380, 429 911,050 | 0 54 | 0 74 
ESS ge ERM es eh hho oP Sop ltes tare 2,603,255 3,458,100 854,845 | 0 56 | 0 75 
i Retetors igtltcns oles cat San aoa Re eee Dy tOlte S055 001 f 32,2000 10) O08 10ND 
LS SO eer e Py nee noth Sy oe 2,984, 222 3,746,040 761,817 | 0 68 | 0 79 
TOO0 Peer ne ee om Ah doe hha 3,223,615 3,940,696 717,081 | 0 67 | 0 82 
SOL ere ee errr in  Toek NaF Galas 3,374,888 4,020,740 645,852 | 0 70 | 0 838 
US OD Reena eer ee Sor Pea ole alike chars 3,542,611 4,205,985 663,374 | 0 72 | 0 86 
SOS Fe ee Pe eae ee ec hs ek aes 3,696,062 4,343,758 647,696 ; 0 74 | 0 88 
1804, eee ee, ec a 3°734,418 | 4,442,339 707,921 | 0 74 | 0 88 


The expenditure has exceeded the revenue continuously during the last 
twenty-seven years, but the excess of expenditure has been decreasing dur- 
ing recent years, with the exception of 1894, when there was an increase of 
$60,225. The revenue, which has been steadily increasing for several years 
showed a further increase of $38,356. It is estimated that the annual loss 
through the free transmission of newspapers cannot be less than $100,000. 
Making certain deductions from revenue, the net revenue for 1894 shows an 
increase of $35,833 over that of 1893. Small though this increase is, it 
compares favourably with that of the Imperial Post Office. The increase in 
Canada was 1:29 per cent, and in the United Kingdom it was 1:24 per cent. 


1328. The number of stamps, post bands, letter cards, post cards, &c., 
issued to postmasters during the year was 160,796,100 as compared with 
159,933,850 in 1892, being an increase of 862,250, and almost the whole 
postal revenue is derived from this source, the amount received from the 
sale of stamps, post cards, letter cards, &c., in 1894 having been $3,550,214. 


t 
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The sum of $17,978 was paid during the year in money on letters delivered, 
and the sum of $2,434 on newspapers delivered. Rents of letter boxes and 
drawers produced $23,024. Postage on parcels from the United Kingdom, 
Jamaica, Barbados and the Leeward Islands paid in during the fiscal year 
1894 amounted to $12,008 ; commissions received on money orders amounted 
to $108,024, and profit on exchange on money order business with other 
countries to $2,358. Against this revenue there were deducted salaries and 
allowances and compensation to postmasters on money order business, 
$874,621; discount to stamp vendors, $17,926; balance of commission 
paid to other countries on money order business, $2,548 ; losses by fire and 
burglaries, $2,176, and other items, making in all deductions of $925,077, 
and leaving the net revenue $2,809,341. 


1329. The following comparative statement shows not only the extended 
operations, but also the increased efficiency of the service since 1868, inas- 
much as a much larger quantity of mail matter is carried at the same ex- 
pense :— 


POSTAL OPERATIONS IN ae COMPARED, 1868 WITH 1892, 1893 
A 


D 1894. 

Number | Miles eet Number | Total 

Number of of Miles pee en Number of Cost 

YEAR. of Money | Post | Travelled. erst s ) Newspapers,| per 
Offices. | Order | Route. a ce \Letters, &c. &e. Head. 

Offices. Mails. 

$ | $ cts. 
1868. . 3,638 515| 27,674) 10,622,216 548,109} 18,100,000} 18,884,800) 0 31 
1892.. 8,288 1,120} 59,519] 28,462,384) 2,031,740] 123,665,000; 100,764,911; 6 86 
1893. . 8,475 1,168} 61,832) 30,495,723! 2,101,952) 129,080,000} 93,353,808) 0 88 
1894.. 8,664 1,193] 64,072} 30,851,179} 2,139,656] 130,840,000) 93,617,861; 0 88 


1330. In 1868 the conveyance of mails over 10,622,216 miles cost per 
mile 5 1-10 cents, and the transmission of 36,984,800 letters, newspapers, 
&c., cost 1 4-10 cents apiece ; in 1894 the conveyance of mails over 30,851,- 
179 miles cost 6 9-10 cents per mile, and the transmission of 224,457,861 
letters, newspapers, &c., 9-10 of 1 cent apiece, so that there is a decrease in 
the cost of each article carried of about 1-2 of 1 cent, and it must not be 
overlooked that if newspapers were carried now at the old rate of 1 cent 
per pound, a sum of probably not less than $100,000 would be added to the 
revenue each year. 

The system of free delivery of letters by carriers in the principal 
cities was commenced in 1875, and it was estimated that the total number 
delivered in this manner in 1894 was: letters and post cards 37,496,885, 
and newspapers 14,062,233. The number of carriers employed was 406. 
There was an increase in the number of letters and post cards of 1,132,755. 
and in the number of newspapers of 1.167,830. 

Owing to a change in the system of keeping accounts, it is no longer 
possible to give the postal revenue and expenditure by provinces. 
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The following are statements of the number of registered letters 
in each year since 1868, with particulars of their disposal since 1879 :— 


REGISTERED LETTERS IN CANADA, 1868 TO 1894. 


How DISPosED OF. 


Be aor Hon ee Sent to Remain- | Failed of 
Mae of per | reach Dead Returned] ingin | delivery 
: Rosisterdletead,, | Desti- Letter | Deliver- to Office or and 
Leis Rodin Office. ed to Writers | with Post-| found to 
; Address} or Offices |master for|/contain no 
of origin | delivery Value. 
1868 704,700 0°21 tok ee 05 SE WS SIN Mey Mad Ste) ee Nat Sil Raa Ra as of EN 
ASGO st aem 805,000 0°24 Bld tes svete s Nc tients hepenat eee 2 Te tit og COLE che 
1S70n ee 1,000,000 0°29 Me ARE ono OND ON Ee tn LARC eS Cee TIN en See, 
baie Beas ie @ 1,100,000 0°31 AT Wipeve eerste oe | ake tee ae MORNE oa. ath ack eee Rea rae ee Ea 
TS725se: 1,277,000 0°35 38 DDO) ic ere ee Ter c ally sock SiS aR ail eee amen 
1873 1,377,000 0°37 30 > OS i toy ee ate railia me aaa. TES PREC MR Ua Os Os ce 
174 eer 1,562,000 0°41 100 ‘SO Sy Oe Meprenca. +> el SS 1 eens Rae DA AMY Een | TM KISS 
1870 .aeoee 1,750,000 0°45 52 ay oO lite ts OM ee Me Be 210 eae teers 
AS76902 ewe 1,774,000 0°45 54 SCOOP Lea hese eh ne As [LAE Np a Pe ee 11 (or eee MRS 
1877. 1,842,000 0°46 64 Or GOO, Vaktic se BPD ea gh Seed, Mere ah tM tea gt 
1878 1,980,000 0°49 65 CFOS 2. ae es RS Rae Sarak: My PALE Se ee, 
1879.... .| 1,940,000: 0°47 Ff 9,682 477 7,810 98 1,295 
1880.... .| 2,040,000 0°48 70 9,132 364 7,695 93 980 
NGS lps ae cde 2,253,000 0°52 29 10,216 TOD 8,825 95 541 
1882 2,450,000 0°56 | 113 9,182 616 8,138 93 333 
picky Sane 2,650,000 0°60 | 148 10,706 1,004 9125 146 431 
MSS echo 3,000,000 0°67 105 12,948 4,025 8,192 220 BLL 
POSOR 2S - 0% 3,060,000 0°67 | 229 16,340 4,277 11,072 246 745 
PASO rig Ae 3,400,000 0:74 | 160 17,856 2,878 13,963 119 896 
1887 3,560,000 0°76 166 21,612 4,833 15,525 122 1,132 
HOSSe ks | 3,580,000 0°76 197 19,618 6,345 11,788 664 821 
$5590 5 es 3,649,000 0°77 243 23,091 % 20,933 847 Sew 
1890 es: 3,280,000 0°68 149 19,994 1S, 474. 1,109 5,714 
189 es 3, 292,000 0°68 155 11,120 2 9,334 261 ooo 
1892 3, 286,700 0°67 147 24,691 * 13,479 259 +10,953 
1S93 Meee 3,254,000 0°66 149 13,344 * 11,552 396 1,396 
1894 3,237,200 0°64 | 222 13,324 Mi 11,825 397 1,102 


{ 


*Included in letters returned to writers, or offices of origin. 
+This large number is accounted for by the fact that an immense number of franchise 


notices were returned N. C. 


F. and were refused by the sender and were destroyed. 


Of 3,237,200 registered letters estimated to have been sent in 1894, only 
222 containing money failed to reach their destination. The contents of 
109 were made good by the officials, or others held responsible for the loss ; 
28 were stolen, and in 39 cases no evidence could be obtained to account 
for discrepancies. There was a decrease in the total number sent, as com- 
parea with 1893, of 16,800, and an increase in the number that miscarried 
of 73. In every 14,136 letters registered one miscarried, a larger propor- 
tion than in 1893, when it was one in 21,839 letters. 
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1331. The number of letters and other articles sent to the dead letter 


office in each year, since Confederation, is given below :— 


LETTERS, POST CARDS, CIRCULARS, BOOKS, PARCELS, &c., RECEIVED 
AT THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE IN CANADA DURING THE YEARS 
1868 TO 1894. 


How DIsposEn oF. 
| we Remain-] tea “a 
Total eli- ing in ailed of ‘Returned 
YEAR. Number. aaah ie vered or| Returned |Office or} Delivery, Pee to Govern- 
‘ ieee forward- to with | contained eae A ment 
Cosniion ed to | Writers. | Post- | no Value i arcae Depart- 
‘| Address master. | Destroyed ‘ ment. 
DBGS She GL Z, 2OO TY iets are, cia Sida: See tale ast Om EEO a) 10 eee nae Oe a 
ASCO 51 SOT, SSO e sb ek eon sR sled | Same ea 22 cater ghee an 
LST Ox i B24, DONE SG cee oi Ns ee el. Seimei O°,” ic oie lee ie ee thee ee 
WS 7d ee): B35, 50804 8s fy, Gel a eee sil rt em Ls 0 Onl creel ct et ee aan te eee 
IS 7225} M880; SLO es Seer | A aero Nr rhc, ates ee aes ee LO a 
1878 ed "426, BBG Mi 25.) Ser hoc ts Bo hoy ene Oe ee a) ei | SAM ea ee 
18745510 BOB. 1609.2.) GOSS fou Ae ne VIM Mine 3, LES. (1) 0 Ls a gee 
PS7TB.2 4 SOP Z ADT ASS eB ie Saegall otoe eee | REM coche dil kat ere a eee a ee 
ASTO.S | BST STO eee ea le ee = Cea ea ea Sen ll ea ae oye 0 
ESTA BOS 484 ete i ESR I he ee ee, fe echt, Ica UE i 0 a ee oe 
TS78 sche CBOSS 7 rope 4 2 AGS is ee ic I cc tech <4 ie 
1879..} 540,429 49,952 | 12,645 195,689 558 262,464 VOTO ie eee 
1880..| 592,385 63.755 | 12,546 219,728 1,380 270,764 19,622 4,590 
ISSA tOLieiae 69,857 | 14,387 235,686 1,454 270,621 18,259 7,448 
1882..| 658,762 76,820 | 12,083 279,566 2,258 264,122 19,166 4,744 
188353) 717,271 88,553 | 13,198 284,771 2,480 298,478 21,909 7,881 
1884..| 764,731 106,843 | 24,124 275,497 2,269 321,229 25, 254 SOL 
18853) 78%, 110 TUL 680 5)725, 171 268,725 2,000 343,838 26,239 9,516 
1886..| 753,489 97,556 | 25.744 258,491 | 14,155 320,953 26,769 9,821 
1887..| 883,742 96,396 | 29,507 274,734 ; 11,414 383,319 | 29,109 9,263 
TSSRigis 916/929 95,184 | 31,601 358,213 | 10,680 380,404 30,968 9,879 
1889..} 893,298 100,462 | 31,514 300,046 | 10,989 405,392 33,509 11,386 
1890..| 922,541 105,059 | 18,330 270,209 4,415 479,182 36,667 9,679 
1891..| 973,530 109,809 | 19,838 276,982 4,556 513,310 37,158 11,877 
1892. .| 1,057,781 121,183 | 22,600 306,703 1,059 547,309 38,912 13,584 
1893. .| 1,009,166 133,836 | 25,478 281,969 | 10,641 502,667 45,805 10,770 
1894. .| 1,036,853 152,318 | 32,822 300,043 9,277 497,682 37,307 7,404 


There was an increase of 27,687 in the number of letters, &., sent to the 


dead letter office. The number of letters containing money or other articles 
of value, received at the office during the year, was 19,883, and their con- 
tents were valued at $377,578. Of the total number of dead letters 109,813 
originated in Canada, and were returned as undelivered from other ° 
countries. 


1332. The following statement shows the general operations of the money 
order system, year by year, from Ist July, 1867, to 30th June, 1894. It 
will be seen that there has been a steady and satisfactory increase. Since 
Confederation, the number of offices has increased over 20 times, number 
of orders issued over 11 times, the amount of orders issued 4 times, and the 
amount of orders issued in other countries payable in Canada nearly 28 
times. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MONEY ORDER SYSTEM IN CANADA, 1868 TO 1893. 


Number 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. of 

Offices. 
LSGS. ASS fe rk ora ee ne. Lay ks) 
PEGG a es ee ee aero Berar 550 
LS TOCA eae ee eet 558 
US ESO oh ne ere 571 
STARS ce he Sat Ree oe Bene? 634 
STOR oe eee. 644 
ST Ask eae eae nto Me eee tes 662 
LS aR Nt a at hate 2 687 
LSU Cie sist) Meee ees 736 
VOT (Anas ee ee ee nS 3s 754 
LST Gr eee ees 769 
ST OS ae oe ee re ene 72 
LSS0:0 ae eee nares EL +. 775 
fete) Breen en 5 ies. se 786 
US82.45) Soe eee eee ee 806 
TSS3c Ante. ube aee eae 826 
TSSAR es ae a ere 866 
LSS 55 ie See tees. 5 885 
TSSOP ae ee 910 
LOS irish Bene eset oy, 933 
LSOSier Lae Ae op dave taser 944 
ES SO eee renee Meee’ dane 990 
LS OO Re On en CAL Liew lon 1,027 
Ree Lg) gi cha tee RRA a i ee 1,080 
THe DAs hn. a Ne lata ts 1,120 
TOUS I eosti aaah « 1,168 
cc A Mpecsan ie aie | 1,193 


-*No returns available. 


Number 


of Orders - 


Issued. 


90,163 
96,627 
110,021 
120,521 
136,422 
161,096 
179,851 
181,091 
238, 668 
253, 962 
269,417 
981,725 
306,088 
338, 238 
372,248 
419,613 
463,502 
499,243 
529,458 
574,899 
630,968 
673,813 
780,503 
855,619 
919,996 
967,866 
1,052,410 


Amount of 
Orders 
Amount issued in L 
of Orders other ae 
Issued. Counties. ee 
payable 
in Canada. 
$ $ $ 
3,352,881 80,579 2,355 
3,563,645 100,823 3,170 
3,910,250 117,914 1,585 
4,546,434 BG OOF alhick tales atte aee 
5,154,120 147,230 478 
6,239,506 160,695 2,037 
6,757,427 177,502 J19 
6,711,539 181,091 197 
6,866,618 359,314 4,239 
6,856,821 408,296 6,166 
7,130,895 458,745 657 
6,788,723 505,823 147 
7,207,337 698, 651 286 
ef BPA Ie 1,002,735 161 
8,354,153 1,194,029 111 
9,490,900 1,286,275 59 
10,067,834 1,262,867 883 
10,384,211 PASS FOL 4,296 
10,231,189 1,245,957 25 
10,328,984 1,495,674 1,179 
10,916,618 Je 7oG, Ole Sar DS} 
11,265,920 1,756,945 q 
11,997,862 1,851,059 3 
12,478,178 1,984,360 
12,829,701 2,077,887 ; 
12,902,976 2,268,635 7 
13,245,990 2,224,343 * 


There was an increase in the number of orders sent of 84,544, and there 
was also. an increase in the amount sent of $343,014, but the average value 
of each order has been still further reduced. In 1868 it was $37.18; in 
1680" $20, 70s im S86; sol 032 = in 1887) $17.96: in 1888. 617.305. in 
1889, $16.72; in 1890, $15.37 ; in 1891, $14.58 ; in 1892, $13.94 ; in 1893, 


$13.33, and in 1894, $12.58. 


It may be argued from this, that as the 


country progresses, the business and wealthier classes avail themselves of | 
the increase in banking facilities, while the money order system is used 
principally by the working classes, who keep no banking accounts. 


1333. There was an increase of 25 in the number of money order offices 


in operation. 
order :— 


Ontariocse ee. secs e. 


Quebechine roe 


They are distributed among the provinces in the following 


604 IMATE Olea tA 55 
183 British Columbia........ 43 
od: Bie Lerrevoriesan yo wee 34 


99 Prince Edward Island... 14 
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The revenue from fees, profit on exchange, &c., amounted to $108,024 ; 
but under the new system of keeping the accounts no details of expendi- 
ture are available. 

Of the total amount of orders issued in Canada, $10,487,280 were payable 
in Canada and $2,758,710 were payable in other countries, being an increase 
of $82,423 and of $260592 respectively ; and of the total transactions 
with other countries, $2,758,710 were sent out of the country and $2,224,- 
343 came in. 


1334. The next table shows the money order transactions between the 
Dominion and other countries since Confederation :— 


MONEY ORDER TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN THE DOMINION AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 1868 TO 1894. 


+ 


YEAR. 


1868... 
1869.. 
1870.. 
sj le 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876. . 
USTT 
1878.. 
1879... 
1880... 
L8Slz2 
1882.. 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886. . 
1887.. 
1888. . 
18So.5 
1890... 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893... 
1894... 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Amount of Orders. 


Issued Payable 
in im 
Canada. | Canada. 
$ $ 
389,796 87,437 
367,092 94,308 
415,393 
474,376 121,644 
577,443 
665, 407 156,888 
661,501 171,487 
572,246 174,160 
491,363 194,680 
409,474 188,116 
383,808 189,082 
361,940 176,067 
397,589 181,561 
430,686 175,461 


550,150| 170,304 


827,200] 196,467 
862,822) 257,738 
769,679 299,563 
753,743| 294,44 
887,146 304,115 
958,001! 328,674 

1,033,331] 364,657 

1,000,460] 383,263 
975,378| 381,452 
937,679] 393,289 
845,931] 412,580 
909,273} 458,703 


UNITED STATES. 


Amount of Orders. 


Issued 
in 
Canada. 


142,301}. ... 


SUKe, fair we Vee lal eke 
Cr 


212,135 
276,821 
328, 264 
335,200 
420,966 
610,094 
781,167 

1,023,548 

1,190,852 

1,288, 245 


1,282,000) 
1,262,382 


1,297,734 


1,391,743) 


1,471,946 
1,469,819 
1,478,102 
1,461,304 
1,634,750 


Payable 
in 
Canada. 


TLO;G85lscu) cakes ota 


fe Dia hegielieie 6 
OCHO Te “Cre Otc: 


156,134 
207,889 
246,586 
308,256 
494 637 
807,372 
1,003,079 
1,015,358 
959,691 
820,046 
861,347 
1,096,363 
1,283,094 
1,261,103 
1,332,196 
1,465, 904 
1,515,212 
1,645,140 
1,451,817 


v 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Amount of Orders. 


Issued | Payable 
in in 
Canada. | Canada. 
$ $ 
Doak 3,142 
3,246 6,514 
5,246 7,328 
4,321 5,049 
3,656 4,928 
4,799 3,807). 
yes 6,014 
7,197 6,930 
5,305 8,499 
5,699 12,280 
6,245 23,076 
5,061 21,5091. 
S 570) 22,452 
4, 883. 19,901 
4, 309) 20,644 
5, 415] 24,448 
5, 291) 29,150 
a 652 37,863 
6,467, 40,092 
1a 997 42,114 
Paves CME 51,482 
24,055 63,814 
26,942 73,05) 
28,265 73,545 
22,247 88,124 
21,949 127,389 
19,208 220,234 


OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


Amount of 
Orders. 


__—\ 


Issued | Payable 


in 


in 


Canada.| Canada. 


oe eevee 


=e ejetie & .ee, 


eS a] 5) wlollena: e 


oe eee eee 


once eecee 


eee r eee 


eee cee oe 


ele ween eecece 


ey 
oma ekele) ole 


fave) eats) teat 


see eee 


117,930 
124,372 
139,079 
150,664 
177,566 
168,929 
195,478 


2 “bye eee 


oie ome e: cel ale, 


© wie: ee fere 16 


fai(e) sotle| <*,.01 5.0 


of) su eentetel <sie 


From the above table it is seen that the principal money order business 
with other countries is transacted with the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Newfoundland. Since the year 1876, inclusive, the amount 
of money sent’ by this system to the United Kingdom has exceeded the 
amount payable in Canada by $8,385,388 ; during the same period the 
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amount sent to the States has exceeded the amount received by $1,603,520, 
while the amount received from Newfoundland has exceeded that sent to 


the island by $794,856. With the exéeption of Newfoundland, it will be 
seen that more money is sent from this to other countries than is received. 


1335, The growth of the business done through this channel is seen in 
the following statements of the average amounts, by five-year periods :— 


TOTAL MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN CANADA, AND PAYABLE IN 
CANADA. 


Great . New- Other 
‘Britain. United States. foundland. Countries. 
, $ $ g 8 
ASOS 272.0.” Se aes ere alee Shee ALOU) ML el rae on eet anaes Aap ee ce). «2 
Yearly average...........-.. DOGO (Ot, | Maen on DOO | Weis eee 
SCOP Toni oe oe eet ota ere 3,685,322] (2 yrs.) 852,979 OOM Sone ere are 
Yearly average. ..... 24... 737,064 426,489 LOeZO0R an tahoe ae 
ES S282 Se eer ein see 3,016,648 5,335,621 TSE G5G ye Ra ae eee 
WVearly averagece evtrgs. ous « 603,330 1,067,124 AG OO Ie See eae bs hh 
TOOGrO Mauser Ser oats 5,402,957 10,749,832 209,489) (4 yrs.) 466,301 
Nearly averages 00.3.5 .s des: 1,080,592 2,149,966 41,898 116,575 
i delete! PRAMS. fips sepium OR A am 6,756,184 13,966,855} 474,206 1,046,202 
Yearly average.../......... 1,351,237 DOO OU Li 94,841 209,240 
ore ee rena. gortealink 1,258,518 3,106,444 149,338 253,439 
SOS thane Nace Rae aiers Foo. ate 2 1,367,976 3,086,567 239,442 289,066 


1336. The contract with the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company (Allan 
line) for the carriage of mails across the Atlantic expired in April, 1891. 
An agreement for the season of navigation was afterwards made, and in 
December another contract with the Allan line was made for the resump- 
tion of the direct service, it being stipulated that only the very best boats 
of the Allan and Dominion lines should carry the mails. One or two of 
the steamers have made fairly quick passages, notably the “ Parisian” of 
the Allan line, and the “ Vancouver” and ‘‘ Labrador” of the Dominion 
line, but the service is considerably slower than that between New York 
and Liverpool. The contract that expired in December, 1894, has again 
been renewed for another year. The efforts of the Dominion Government 
to establish a direct fast service between England and Canada have not yet 
been successful. The Allan line boats have carried the mails almost con- 
tinuously since May, 1856. 


1337. The following table gives the numbers and number per head of 
letters and post cards sent in the principal countries of the world. The 
figures have been taken from the best available sources, and the calcula- 
tions have been made in this office. The extraordinary quantity of mail 
matter sent in the Australasian colonies is very remarkable. The system 
adopted in Canada does not do justice to the correspondence of the country, 
as no notice whatever is taken of the large number of letters which come 
from foreign countries. 
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NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS SENT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Ree ee 
Post O 
COUNTRIES. Year Offices Letters, &c., 
Sent. 
Ewrope. 
Austria-Hungary.. o.4. 45 1893 9,720 697,821,120 
Deloria he) Me eae kA sacra eeehae 1893 833 161,606,643 
Wennineks \; . ou ee ea ene 1893 783 62,413,076 
Wranceand tA lyerig yon isree ook s</s%ll oh OOF ato 932,683,000 
German Hin piré.2.5) cheek ste oe Looe 28,612 1,677,553, 090 
Great Britain and Ireland.. ... Rr eg, 3 1894 20,016 2,060,500, 000 
CRECCE. FEF, OR Sane POR ENTER, gett Hrereettye ees 1892 Galle 9,618,000 
Ted yee hehe Gc tak ee ee mtr Shai See 1893 6,951 235,386,170 
Netherlands) 205 0a. cease ae tenes 1893 AON re 107,392,546 
POROUS Slice) sacs pee hse ate oon PMR Ng a 1891 3,091 34,126,000 
TRUSS RA rane 2 OE ee eae me aces eee 1892 6,557 232,087,949 
Roumaniar te eee, Seer ae ta eee nee 1893 368 25,084,077 
Senviagise oes 1893 LOT, 17,261,300 
SPSL Vie, Bed tits ee cee sce aaah Stee 1892 2,688 103,213,000 
PD WOCLGT 8 aca ceva. anewers Moet cure ara ee Nae a dete 1893 2,373 * 142,593,789 
IN OF WIV Bueare tes tui td ces es ec a oe ee IRS By hy oho ae een 36,601,400 
SVEEZOVIGICL 041, GOAN ste cists. oat oe ee: 1893 1,491 106,564, 662 
UO Ve) ik ei Dboe a Pai Gaye ststoke Seb RS ee 1890 1,442 13,166,000 
Asia 
dia. ve Geese Mem eee nllghineen 2 Sumas 1893 24,124 * 360,209,076 
eh SA see a et LERNER UE 38) Enea 1893 8,268 218,312,188 
PGR IAI rs va eee Aoi ec eee 1885 95 1,371,000 
Africa. 
Cape or o0gel ope Vrms ete paton ee ee 1893 1,013 16,450,336 
Dash Ath eke Be hi Ce ages a Not! cos She Na Rapa We 13,520,600 
America. 
Argentine Republic... ss 2yauih. 4s). eee E888 + 1,384 W123, 018,0001 
MSNA) eine, rls AK Pat eee (a ing ieee 9, 1890 2o0 18,822,148 
(Papen ate eens tee et Ay, ee a Oa ea 1894 8,664 130, 840,000 
STA, RON NOE Smee TERN ES A UL ee 1892 538 25,199,277 
Mexican ck hn ieies ire aa oak ome ee 1892 1,394 127,305,546 
Pert, ie Coat tet eee ee ee We een 1891 314 * 7,156,900 
Umited States See ter Ae ane Owen aren oe 1894 GOLSUD ec \ eerrome es ene, 
‘Uranus Ga? sete) Bee Bee ones 1893 482 7,789,294 
Australasia. 
New, couthy W ales yt. sans eet e edie 1893 1,423 78,390,920 
Vicboria sig oie pitas me feces EY ete 19021 1.738 62,526,448 
(Queensland..... ie ene ae OLE At ae. 1893 963 16,297,827 
South Australia....... 1893 638 15,597,917 
Western Australia. sata. che eh. 1893 188 7,148,614 
STAT Lay Sty IAI es Aes Onur er. Se 1893 337 5,721,964 
New Zealand, . «she (aera cae ae 1893 1,263 54,782,559 


. ™ Including all kinds of mail matter. 
kinds of mail matter, inland only. 


+ Including telegraph offices. 


Fn a 


Letters, 
&c., per 
head. 


OWNNNEH 


wre bo 1) 
ODAnNOONKHPNWA1WNP KWON OO 


NOW OONWAONNIROOHAH OD 


mse 6 ie ce 6 = 


ene enue re 16 K0 


mere) 10'S) @ 6,16] pI 


eee ee wwe 


Ce i ee} 


3, (0 Cwiid. Sie egw. te 


+t Including all 
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TELEGRAPHS. 


1338. The principal telegraph lines in Canada are in private hands, and 
the Government only own and operate those lines which have been built 
by them in furtherance of the public service, between places where the 
traffic could not be expected to be sufficient to compensate private outlay, 
but where public interests require that there shall be communication, 
especially in connection with the signal and other stations established by 
the Marine Department along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and also for the advancement of 
settlement in the North-west Territories. Since the establishment of the 
telegraph service in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and along the Atlantic coast, 
the reduction in marine insurance premiums has been 50 per cent. 


1339. There were 1,254 miles of land lines and 197 miles of cable along 
the St. Lawrence and eastern coast, 698 miles of land lines in the Territor- 
ies, and 475 miles of land lines in British Columbia. The principal cable lines 
on the eastern coast are in connection with the Island of Anticosti and the 
Magdalen Islands ; and in British Columbia, across the Straits of Georgia, 


and between Vancouver Island and Washington Territory. 


1340. The following table gives the length of the various lines owned by 


Government on 30th June, 1894 :— 


LAND AND CABLE TELEGRAPH LINES OWNED BY GOVERNMENT IN 
THE SEVERAL PROVINCES OF CANADA. 
‘GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH LINES ane Cables. Total 
ines. 
Miles. Knots 
Newfoundland— 
Portraue aed yer Ape: Bway ots chee rode a ser coated « SATA ViRetae tate a 14 
Nova Scotia — 
North Sydney, Meat Cove (with loops).............. LISTEN eats eee 
A CLOcSh In UARECmONne mantel ls 7 White ie ae gy cl lee cee og 4 | 1524 
SR SUPA CP aAMOOUL 0 wil ad ok ote egies oe lees hee 5 oak $+ 1f ee 
** — Ingonish FRED ERY CR ert nTO er twas Peeper unt nthe of air yer ee + J 
Meare oyesmumboube belandri yc. cs. svcnisjese ee sedate lela Co cues 20: 23 
WVitotrs CMet Mba rua ik ees uke cine tis phas hone va OW laste J 
Barrington, Cape Sable..... nes AUS Lm ae Og inertness 63 
PACTOsS Deu Out, Channel sa. siorrs fu) ed Geko od vas cane G2 Baebes “ 173 
EES OUse art Me RMS ord... <eisce raed leat whale Pete Migveed aCe as 14 |) m 
New Brunswick— 
Catania semi a. o rs, soto en odes «cioett alan of ae 0 Vm RE ASE. MAL 42 
Bay of Fundy System— 
Hast Pores COarmnouel Orr vc. jsask eee: 25 Ree ae ae + SPATS 1? 
On Viaimlande base ort tas Lk ers. bes. sane e ne os ae 
OnuGampope lol slang tates tu. af. ein sek Lemp ass (a AC nee oe 
Care pobelloatoramen Naan 24 Yas. 3-6 noe a negnuh eae tase eis ss ce 1% 441 
On Grande taniaie PSland) ..saecs ss #5 koa were ae 254 : = 
Grand Mannan; Cheney’s'Island\. 7.50550)... 6 “Ne 4 
On Cheney’ OT Eee Can AEG LAE a PR FC Oe Si ilts aodrak otter 
Cheney’s Island, Whiteiead [sland cas. u.e ee. 3 
Quebee-— 
Bate Sty raake@mcoutimis.: oll 2.0 Kees hs Ae DOAN thee ad ee 92 
Murray Bay,-Pomt HEsquimaux..... ..i.04..9- Dee a Dt al Pa ee ) 
ACY OS mA CMOMA VERUIVOR (ola tah ait casas ee maps bs By Ma cite ss 14 | 496 
Bersviissbow a COUDP AI tan Ao. 6... Yo tads acca Smee | oie eewone ately & 12 J 
WESC Say 00 Mer OO DOULL pr tinc cas UX seca Lee Abie «cH Gk sve el aor « 26 
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LAND AND CABLE TELEGRAPH LINES OWNED BY GOVERNMENT—Con. 


l= 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH LINES. ae Cables. Total. 
ines 
Quarantine System— Miles. Knots 
Quebec iyAnge: Garden acao, ane nee ae see b Loo cleckae. pale s\ 
L’Ange Gardien, Orleans Island ..2.,.)....5...¢. 25% sie, Bes 3 
On Orleana Tetattd Mi 0 h.2 Vaio tes Cente. Chee betes DORM ren moans 
Orleans Islands Isle Réauxs) oe: 9.-.16 Jose eeatee ck oe aA aE: seat ees 2 522 
Onilsle eaux. ayo. 0 ee ae pea ee rey eee Cem Pe ep pe ana 
isle Reaux; Grose Lelow Vea kt dee tenes oh eet Cee 2 
On Grosse: Isle fall told) Uy. ces 0 eee oe one SHOE EER 
Anticosti System— 
Gaspew LA nsea Hour ere’. cine eet aneeeee ak ta oah ses 28 lee etee | Pirate ce 
LAnse's Wougere, (Anticosti. .¥,.s aateeeee . a. os. ete oe 444 
OniA nticostis island .s.2.) Sous asee Meee lea ees DOSEN on eee mee 3164 
Anticosti; LongtPoint, Mingan.wci ie ens, eee haan trans 21 
Meat Cove (C.B.), Magdalen Islands 2s) 20.0%... 2. nce del ese ean. Deen a 1381 
On Magdalen Islands): 70 oo vs Ayo ke ero et are ode en 83 sa Z 
Ontario— 
Pelee Island System— 
Leamington,. Point Peleey... ...... emte: <6 os 38 : 12 ee: 
Point, Pelee, (Pelee Island 05 Paes cn ss see Bey aay th ote 82 ; 322 
On Pelés "Island 37.050 date t pede. wes ADRES a2 
North-west— 
Qu’Appelle, Edmonton and Prince Albert .. ....... COTS iGreen rare 6075 
Moose'd aw,.Wood Mountain...) sears. © sce ee 905 3 kee ee 904 
British Columbia— 
Ashecrott,:. Bakervillecs! si 40.08 - seteceate cate (oe See PIGS A ne ta 2763 
‘Victoria, Gapé Beale. coe Siw rnceeee no ornate fete 1M Be Mae, aks ance tdi 118 
INanatiio «Comox ee Ma. ae oye eee dt Ge rR ANA Shoham 81 
Oba a. Si so Soi stye Mesccstans Se he eee oat ot a em 2,451? *238 2, 6892 


*Knots changed into statute miles in total. 


1341. In addition to the above lines, the Government have built or sub- 
sidized the following lines: From Canso to Halifax, 208 miles, maintained 
and operated by the Western Union Telegraph Company; south shore of 
St. Lawrence, Grand Metis to Gaspé Basin, 206 miles, operated by the 
Great North-western Telegraph Company, and the Bath-Amherst Island 
line, 8 miles, operated by the North American Telegraph Company. They 
have also built and transferred the following cables: Nova Scotia, 14 
miles ; Ontario, 24 miles; British Columbia, \42 miles (sold to Canadian 
Pacific Railway) ; making in all a total of 3,176? miles built or subsidized 
by Government. 

The Government lines are used by the Government for purposes connected 
with quarantine, with the fisheries and the fisheries protection service. 
Daily reports are sent from the 55 stations in connection with the fisheries 
of the several eastern provinces to one central station. The movements of 
the fish are charted and the commander of the Fisheries Protection services 
is thereby enabled to keep track of the fish and dispose of his cruisers in 
the most effective way. The cables are also of great service to the fisher- 


men, enabling them to ascertain without loss of time the position of the 
‘schools ” of fish. 
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1342. The next statement gives the revenue and expenditure in con- 
nection with the construction, working and maintenance of the different 


systems for the year ended 30th June, 1893 :— 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH LINES IN CANADA—EARNINGS AND 
WORKING EXPENSES, 1893. 


LINES. Revenue. | Expenditure ee ey . 

Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces— $ $ $ 
AATIPICOSE Ie SLAC ER DERN Goo os pata gn Mites ode: 390 2,614 2,224 
A POls PUG Veronese Lo bse’ oth Silae on atone 672 1,114 442 
Capeniaye s../sdiaae. DS VISE RSs eos le fits sed le Rae an 250 250 
Capea Owe med menewe a ck ceiceed Sate coalet | codons 54 394 340 
Ove tienen ser aly L) raits icanbswieurws a'e aes 462 944 482 
Escunmmmac .. 20. ce. are Mens hi hae OS er nee 136 504 368 
Erte ONC Vee aps a ths bos wre tp cae tue ge athe 50 50 
Macdalen: Islands) 2... .)00. 60 oes. Nea 297 4,243 3,946 
Meat Cove and St. Paul’s Island ............. 1,036 2,861 1,825 
North shore St. Lawrence (east of Betsamis). . 1,103 4,291 3,188 
(west a Aes 1,310 3,122 1,812 
VAIVEN ENR GETS 0% sie Mean ae Rel ep Em et ra 484 612 128 
Subsidies, office materials, PU ans op COME none : 2,866 2,866 
Oueario- Peleeilalind (Ge dss. oso 139 750 611 
North-west telegraph lines...... .... Pete Lees o loct: ia Gs 14,115 12,542 
British Columbia—Comox line...................- 961 1,994 1,033 
Shakeryille es vale ee eee le ys! Ee 2,970 2,970 
BCane: Beale cnet om obte sans. eh ee eer rae 5,028 5,028 


*The company operating these lines retains the revenue and the government reim- 
burses them the excess of expenditure over revenue. 


The revenue in 1893 amounted to $9,328, the expenditure to $35,950, 
and the excess of expenditure over revenue to $26,622 

The excess of expenditure was $13,483 more in 1894 than in 1893. 

The meteorological service messages and all LDU and fisheries re- 
ports are transmitted free of char ge. 


1343. The telegraph business of Canada from Quebec, westward, is in 
the hands of the Great North-western Telegraph Company and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, while in the Maritime Provinces it is 
transacted by the Western Union Telegraph Company. The following are 
particulars concerning these companies in 1893 :— 


we Withee Ceslent less at Number Number 
OMPANY. ii aie of of 

: ; Messages. | Offices. 

NE ae oe a Cre Dee Wy 8 FE LE Ed seek bet | Seren eas 
Great North-western Telegraph Co.... .. 18,165 34,628 2,643,318 1,471 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.............. 7,600 26,000 1,200,000 880 
Western aime orm mre ge), ott Met TF 3,1725 8,113 344,919 214 
COPS O ei mast eee oe a Se 28,9374 68,741 4,188,237 2,565 


“The number of words of press messages sent in 1894 was 1,410,899. 
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In addition to the above the Anglo-American Cable Company operate 
the lines of the Prince Edward Island system, and have 385 miles of poles, 
403 miles of wire, and 32 offices. This system includes 14 miles of cable 
across the Hillsboro’ River, and 12 miles of heavy cable between Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick. 

Press messages are not included in the number sent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, particulars not being available. There is now 
direct communication by the Canadian Pacific Railway system between 


Halifax, N.S., and Victoria, B.C. 


1344. The ordinary rate for messages to places in Canada is 25 cents for 
ten words, not including names and addresses not charged for ; to Halifax, 
Winnipeg and British Columbia rates vary from 30 cents to $1 for ten 
words. To the United States the rate is from 40 cents per ten words 
upwards, according to distance. The rate to the United Kingdom is 25 
cents per word. 


1345. The total length of telegraph lines in the world is 601,142 miles 
of land line, and 153,649 nautical miles of cable ; the length of telegraph 
wire is 1,500,000 miles. The United States possesses the greatest indivi- 
dual telegraph mileage, the length in that country being over 210,000 miles, 
open for public service, of which 190,303 miles belong to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, the wire mileage of the company being 790,792 
miles. The number of messages, however, sent by this company was only 
58,632,237, as compared with 70,899,498 messages sent in the United 
Kingdom over 34,066 miles of line. The total messages despatched within 
the area of the Telegraphic Union in 1892 are estimated at 255 
millions. 


1346. The following table shows that only eight countries in the world 
possess a greater telegraphic mileage than Canada, and that, with the 
exception of the Australasian colonies, no other country possesses the same 
telegraphic facilities. Canada has one telegraph office to every 1,957 
persons. The Australasian colonies vary from New South Wales with one 
telegraph office for each group of 1,728 persons to Tasmania with telegraph 
facilities such that there is one telegraph office for every 749 persons. On 
this continent, the next to Canada is the Argentine Republic with one 
office for the transmission of telegraphic information for each group of 
3,076 persons. The United States come third on this continent with one 
office for every 3,226 persons. In Europe, Switzerland stands close to 
Canada, having 1,944 persons to each office. The German Empire has one 
office for each 2,550 persons. France has 3,621 persons for each office and 
Great Britain has 4,197. The first proposal to build a telegraph line across 
the continent from Montreal to the Pacific Ocean was made to the Imperial 
Government and was recommended by the Governor General in the speech 
at the opening of the 2nd Session, 1863. It was not entertained by the 
Legislature of Canada, because that body thought a post road ought to be 
built simultaneously. 
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TELEGRAPHS IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 
Number 
Miles Miles Number | Number Olea 
COUNTRIES. of of of of Persons 
Line. Wire. Messsages. | Offices. to 
each office. 
Europe. 
Austria-Hungary 3.4 g26.6 not: 31,862 89,344 | 22,463,624 5,456 6,624 
Beleramn cers) ware te tag Deere 4,617 22,739 8,311,960 970 6,387 
Dermiaike 2... newer a 3,674 10,280 | $1,804,910 401 5,417 
Bpaayced (0 ake sin ie pte nan oe tk 2 59,693 197,622 | 45,328,888 10,589 3,021 
German MM pine eye aan os cies 76,559 275,972 | 31,364,216 19,384 2,050 
Great brivatn. t epetter nee... ! 30,286 | 214,804 | 70,899,498 9,210 4,197 
Graces TEER ae 4,751 5,630 1,164,863 191 11,451 
Dialy: 505 4.) eee ee) antes fx 0 Ace det: 23,776 92,123 9,319,658 4,936 6,148 
Netherlands...) cme k ee ehh: 3,442 12,354 4,391,065 484 9,549 
Portugal. 3,985 8,839 1,354,827 366 11,766 
USSia A eee tie eet 78,367 189,825 | 68,027,398 3,796 30,970 
Reuniantag ee aes eee 3,624 8,000 1,653,451 436 13,303 
PGE Valais tc een oo reer ha 1,916 4,073 923,412 136 16,373 
Spar io ee eee ee eS Te, 18,248 41,141 4,896,735 1,363 12,887 
Sweden, Siar eke ey 7,918 23,503 POT OAGY HEE Ess > SI, Seem EOE 
INO ya Souk. betas eee re ce deka 5,970 115910 1c) eves: ool 5,117 
Switzerland .......... poe Se aaa 4,515 12,258 3,700,399 1,501 1,944 
Te cos a9 eee tos |. otek Md ak ies Se en 20,380 SESS OO Mien eee al 670 41,408 
Asia 
India 2 J eg 41,030 120,251 3,981,411 1,100 261,112 
AEN or eC Sit 8 ape eco eee 9,053 24,972 6,497,328 716 56,870 
Persians cate NOR Sees 4,150 6,700 125,478 99 90,909 
Africa. 
Cape of Good one cee ee DOM se ge tanke 1,538,725 320 4,772 
Natal 2 oaee Ames SA on OSSEE bce tee eee AES e eT Piel ay Raden cme De ee VERO 
Eeypt.i dee ones HERI aa nes 1,922 ETOS eee 70 OOOr ln ae hua Lae 
America 
Argentine Republic. ........... pAL S24 5 Ti eee 2,500,000 *1,384 3,076 
Bragilsann etter eet, nes EPS asia hee, 1,143,360 235 59,584 
Canada eevee eae wets aaa 29,322 69,144 | ||4,188,237 2,587 1,957 
Oleic me Core (cel On LA og eee 6,965 8,330 894, 280 184 15,584 
MORIGOn Dt Ote Ge mets te tan Sptiicre 2. SB Widgoto! Ih Pea aa Reet eth 1A cee : 809 14,553 
POTUF SME a ee I OSOP Leeann Ue? eee ah ok 36 83,185 
SljnitedsS tatess .em es. oe 190,303 790,792.| 58,632,237 21,166 53226 
Uruguay AN AZ oe a rem ait 2% 224, 267 76 9,583 
Australasia. 
New South Wales is... 252. 12,097 97,326 2,853,691 724 1,728 
Néwe Zealande. ese ce. ce eee tg) ca BS) 13,015 ZOGOGO Wie eer ee leer cero dee 
Queensland a eel teres ook 4/10, 004 17,810 1,104,311 363 1.226 
Doub A Ustralia eee ear lk. 5,546 LSS Opens ste abt! teva mane ce 
‘TAsiMaUls, Sees eee en, cw oie is 2,187 3,397 207,591 210 749 
Victariaey a ater ee a ree 7,105 14,220 2 476,178 ito 1513 
Western Australia.............. 8,578 4, 303 220,717 60 1,368 
* Including post offices. _t State lines only. {State line messages only. _§ Western 
Union Co. only. || Not including Anglo-American Gable Co.’s land messages. {J Including 


telephones. 
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1347. The land telegraph lines are usually owned by governments, the 
submarine lines ky private companies. The United States own no tele- 
graphs, so far as the public is concerned. In the British colonies the tele- 
graphs are, as arule, under Government control. In 1894 the Government 
of India controlled 42,707 miles of line and 134,255 miles of wire, exclusive 
of the Indo-European section ; handled 4,184,790 messages, and had a net 
revenue of Rx. 261,236. At the Cape of Good Hope the telegraphs were built 
at the expense of the Government. In New South Wales $4,000,000 have 
been borrowed to construct the 27,433 miles of wire operated by the state, 
the net return of which was last year 3:02 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion. In New Zealand the telegraph is entirely in the hands of the state, 
as it is in Queensland. Canada is an exception to most of the British col- 
onies, the telegraph lines being in the hands of companies, only 2,700 miles 
out of 29,322 miles belonging to the state. 

In Europe, the Government control is almost complete. In Great Britain, 
in 1894 there were 214,804 miles of line, of which 22,771 were private. In 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway and Switzerland the state owns the lines, excepting those 
belonging to railways. Denmark owns 2,816 out of 3,674 miles. Russia 
owns 78,367 miles or about nineteen-twentieths of the total length in the 
country. In Japan, Government control prevails. In Persia the Govern- 
ment owns about 3,400 miles of wire, and the Indo-European Company 
1,090 miles. Brazil controls her lines. In the Argentine Republic, in 
1891, of the°20,415 miles 11,250 were national ; 1,115 miles of land lines 
and 8,050 submarine belonged to cable companies. In Chili, in 1892, of 
13,730 miles 8,000 belonged to the state. 


1348. Telegraphy was the first interest to bring the Governments of the 
world together to form a union—the first subject on which they sought a 
mutual understanding and formed a code of regulations, which each of them 
signed and which all of them have kept. The International Telegraphic 
Union was founded in Paris, in May, 1865, France calling a convention 
of European states with a view to put an end to the annoyances, delays and 
exorbitant charges experienced for want of concerted action. The Paris 
convention was followed by those at St. Petersburg, in July, 1875, at Lon- 
don, 1879, at Berlin, 1885, and again at Paris, 1890. Twenty states re- 
sponded to the call in 1865. There were over 100 delegates present at the 
congress of 1890, and at present thirty-eight different nations and thirteen 
private companies are subscribers to the constitution. Thirteen other pri- 
vate companies follow the rules of the union, though not regular members, 
and several others are indirectly connected with it. The central office of 
the International Telegraph Bureau is at Berne, Switzerland. ‘To Berne 
are sent all modifications of the tariff, all interruptions of routes, all exten- 
sions and changes on each line in the union, to be sent to all the lines 
affected by wire if of immediate importance, by circular if less urgent. 
According to statistics published by the International Bureau, 207,505,000 
telegrams were despatched in Europe during 1891 and 88,422,000 in the 
other parts of the world, making a total of 296,017,000 messages, and, ac- 
cording to the same authority, there were 67,465 te’egraphic offices in Europe 
and 31,000 elsewhere. 
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1349. The first submarine cable was laid in 1851, between Dover and 
Calais, and was 25 miles in length. In 1852, 10 miles of cable were laid 
between New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, being the first laid 
in North America. In 1853 two submarine lines were laid, one between 
Dover and Ostend, the other between Orford and Scheveningen, in 
Holland. In 1857 two vessels left Ireland, carrying a length of 2,500 
nautical miles of electric cable to connect Valentia, in Ireland, and Trinity 
Bay in Newfoundland. The cable broke after 380 miles had been payed 
out. The next year success attended the second effort, and on the 12th 
August, 1858, Queen Victoria and the President of the United States ex- 
changed greetings by cable messages. On the Ist September, 1858, the 
first transatlantic cable was rendered useless by a breakage. For a few 
years little was done in the way of laying submarine cables. Lines were 
laid between Malta and Alexandria, and between Malta and Tripoli. Lines 
were also laid in other parts of the Mediterranean Sea and in the Red Sea. 
The engineers in these experiments perfected their knowledge by the 
experience gained. In 1865 the ‘Great Eastern” commenced on 21st July 
to lay the secomd transatlantic cable, but on the 12th August the cable 
broke. On the 13th July, 1866, the “Great Eastern” started on her second 
attempt to connect Canada and Great Britain, and on the 10th of August 
the cable was safely landed on the shores of Newfoundland. From that 
time, the submarine systems increased rapidly. By 1868, 15,830 nautical 
miles of,cable had been laid. In 1870 more than 12,000 miles were put down ; 
in 1871, 7,777 miles, and in 1873, 7,918 miles. Between these dates the 
immense line connecting Suez with Bombay was established. In 1874 
Europe and South America were connected by cable. 


1350. In 1875 the various State systems comprised 420 cables of a total 
length of 4,442 miles, and 5,727 miles of wire. Of this total British India 
had the largest share, viz.: 1,781 miles, distributedamong 8 lines. France 
had 673 miles; Great Britain, 283; Norway, 233; Italy, 218; Germany, 
149 ; Turkey, 143 ; Denmark, 101 ; Japan, 71 ; the Netherlands, 36 ; Russia, 
62; Sweden, 22 ; New Zealand, 20, and Greece, 34 miles. 


1351. While the various State systems comprised, as above stated, 420 
cables in 1875, private companies owned a much larger extent of submarine 
cables. In 1875 they had 59,547 miles of cable and 65,535 miles of wire. 
The Eastern Cable Company, undertaking the business between England 
and Spain, the service of the Archipelago and the line between Aden and 
Bombay, owned 39 cables aggregating 14,502 miles in length. The Anglo- 
American, owning the Valentia-Newfoundland line and that joining Brest 
to the United States, had 17 cables and a length of 12,315 miles. 

Since 1875 the oceans have been networked with submarine cables. In 
1879, 10,550 miles were laid; in 1883, 2,584; in 1884, 13,671 ; in 1885, 
4,382 miles, and from 1886 to 1888, 5,893 miles. 


1352. In 1889 the actual situation as regards the extent of submarine 
telegraph was :— 
AL Oba eee papers Sete Ohh A) bad oped «ase 113,084 nautical miles of cable. 


O)iowiiehssin gle Wires totesc. of. 3.sé'e «aan s 110,516 i 
ARG, BOVENA NITES: pert nce uk kar res 2,568 “ - 
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Of this total length, 10,500 miles were owned by the governments of 
various countries. 


France, which in 1875 had 673 miles, had in 1889..... .... ...... Se ileye 
British India had 1 ISSO) aR ey, ao IE eS tee 1,873 
Lalisio tes Uy ial / Spe Mee Gaas Se are splot cid Bhd AAU ee Se OO 
Great Byes Oe ea ele eee ROG PPE SRT Me, ST PERN Se Sti ot a 877 
Germany PARES MEA CN rah ha Sber te Mee hee SE Ll LA ps oig8 5, oc 468 
Greece ye Ae Ne aU WN NALD elas Lihue fyai4 CBI 
Turkey kde Ae ean gealihers eactece pio si atoch ecole cee me ete Mie Ses oh 331 
Russia oe rh Ne Be MSS AI) 8 th a APES IG 3 by ath deg Bedi wei ais * 272 
Norway SEE tT ER MRED. CPOE UT sti, SA Ae ee ne ee 220 
New: Zealand.” XSi? te yee Ae Co CS eek Sa tere eae ee 197, 
Denmark LS A Ser re ier ee oe eg prs a a 124 


The other countries show but little variation. Spain had gone into the 
business on a small scale, and in 1889 had 128 miles of cable. 

Cochin China, which had no cable in 1875, possessed 810 miles in 1889. 
Canada in 1889 had 200 miles. 


1353. The company lines increased greatly between 1875 and 1889 :— 


Hastern ‘Pelegraph Co.incredsedygor..)...% aN eiileaaee 18,838 miles. 
Eastern extension, Australia and China.......... ......... IWATE ae RY 
Anglo American.. DES JO a2: RAI EES Se 10,488 “ 
Great Northern . ..... 1 RE es, een ae Me A 4 O10Se-" 
BravilianiSubmarine /7.5 eae eee ee a ea Teo Otc 
West. Pndia and Gaya on meme eS, in| 0 ge eee ne ade ATO sie 
Vester and (Drazilian: . neice ereeeten ne. %.. 6s, 4,c se toomtepeepaere emer as OCU ime 
Direct’ United Statesieablevisae: os... has sca ee ee ee 2 DOOD 

IW est:coastiof ‘America not ea Eien eters. « che Dace eet : 1,699 ete 
Commercial, Cable: ¢2s 5b Samer. os aa Maine on 6,95. 
Western’ Union. 2.02 eee ee 5 A Sh Oe Re Se SOS 7 tee 
Eastern and South African. . 4,554‘ 
Compagnie Frangaise du Télégr. aphe d de Paris \ New-York... 3,409 5¢ 
Centraband Sotbh American teens a. sake eee Ou Owe 

WW eet trica iin ier a es ieee CERRO ees Gal Je Saree eee alee 3,620 98: 
Airican! Gireet aw iik ike G)yteceds eaters beni. Tat Soa ee mia MP he iio 
Spanien Nationals ulbmanine oo.) yeiten Goel. re eee gees en a ROW rea 


1354. Taking account of all the cables under water, including those 
useless by reason of breakages, &c., in 1889, a total length of 125,000 miles 
of cable had been laid. Since then cables have been laid in different parts 
of Africa ; from Halifax to Bermuda, and from Nova Scotia to Ireland 


(1894). 


1355. According to the latest published statistical returns, the sub- 
marine telegraph system comprises 1,170 lines, extending over 153,649 
nautical miles. Of this total the various governmental administrations 
own nearly 900 cables, with 16,171 nautical miles of length. 

France owns 4,053 miles; Germany, 1761 miles; the United Kingdom 
1,759 miles ; India, 1991 miles. The-remaining mileage, 137,478 miles, is 
in the hands of 27 private companies, the three largest of which are the 
Eastern Telegraph Co. (26,028 miles), the Eastern Extension, Australian 
and Chinese Telegraph Co. (16,132), and the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Co. (10,400). 


1356. The.name of Canada has been honourably associated with sub- 
marine telegraphy. As already stated, the first submarine cable was laid 
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between Dover and Calais in 1851. In 1852 the first cable laid on the 
North American Continent was laid from Prince Edward Island to New 
Brunswick, and the second, in 1856, from’ Cape Breton Island to New- 
foundland, 85 miles in length. 


1357. In 1880 the Canadian Government entered upon a system of cable 
communication designed to connect fishing islands in the Gulf of St. 
_Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy with the mainland, for the purpose of 
giving speedy information of the weather, of the strike in of fish, and of 
notifying the quarantine officers of the arrival of steamers, &e. Since that 
date the Government have established 21 cables, with a total length of 207 
nautical miles. In addition, they have built and transferred by sale or 
lease 654 miles, making in all 272 miles of cable in Canada. One of these 
cables is in Lake Ontario. 


1358. Anticosti Island and the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, are connected with the mainland at different points. Ports and 
places along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River are connected by 
cable, and some of the outlying islands off the Nova Scotian coast are con- 
nected with the mainland. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company own 
42 miles of submarine cable in British Columbia. 


1359. The telephone system in Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba is largely 
under the control of the Bell Telephone Company of Montreal. In the 
other provinces a number of companies have undertaken to supply the 
public needs. 

The returns received show that there were connected with the several 
systems 44,000 miles of wire and 33,500 instruments, and that 72,500,000 
messages were sent in 1893. The returns for 1894 do not vary greatly 
from those of 1893. 

The first experimental telephone erected in Canada was from the residence 
of Professor Grahame Bell’s father, in Brantford, Ontario, to the residence 
of the Rev. T. Henderson, also of Brantford. The first commercial line 
was established at Hamilton, Ontario, in October, 1877. In the same year 
Edison opened up correspondence with parties in Montreal, but he admitted 
Bell’s claim to priority. Canada is the birth-place of the telephone. 


1360. From an article in Hconomiste Francais quoted in the British 
Board of Trade Journal, September, 1893, the following statistics of tele- 
phones are compiled :— 


CouNTRY. Year. Length of wire. 
Germany’ (oa. asc ee 1 a Oe RE anne bo Men Big en 1890 71,000 
Austria. mars saes cote een « SRRS SSAA aera BARR eee) ae 2 eee A 1890 21,000 
‘Beloium 2.55. et. tse ea ag Salon, eee Ree 1890 13,000 
oN BRAT NETS ke tapela te, Aavip POT Ane de Ts OAPs FCSN 1890 10,150 
SWedene sw oh 0 ee oes apa As Ee seine PSG teceere Bee ode te 1890 34,000 
PE Seas Pe eo Pe es a ters va ed cual we ie ieee 1890 16,500 
SEL DED ean, Can once RE ea Ne hs So 200s 9 ame eS) ES eens 1890 1,100 
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Of France, the Economiste Frangais said: “ At the present day France 
is covered from one end of the country to the other with a net-work of 
telephone lines. France set the example of long-distance telephones by the 
creation of direct communication between Paris, Lyons and Marseilles 
(562 miles). This, however, has since been excelled by the telephone line 
between New York and Chicago (994 miles.)” 


1361. The United States in 1894 had 353,480 miles of telephone wire. 
Canada had 8,800 miles of wire for each million of her people ; the United 
States, 4,700 miles. 
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1362. The fiscal year for the Federal Government ends on the 30th June. 
Unless otherwise stated, this is the year referred to throughout the Year- 
Book. 


1363. In all cases where figures relating to foreign countries have been 
used, their values have been first changed into pounds sterling, and then 
converted into currency at the rate of $4.86°66. For the sake of con- 
venience, cents have been omitted from most of the tables and only used 
with reference to amounts per head and similar calculations. 


1364. The receipts from the sources of the ordinary revenue of the 
country are paid into what is called the Consolidated Fund, and payments 
therefrom are made to cover the ordinary expenses. These receipts and 
payments, therefore, constitute what may be considered the regular income 
and expenditure of the country, receipts from and expenditures out of loans 
and all other extraordinary transactions ee: 


1365. The ordinary revenue is derived from a variety of sources, which 
may, however, be divided into two classes, viz., “Taxation” and « Other 
Sources.” The amounts raised by taxation consist solely of customs and 
excise duties ; those raised from other sources consist of money derived from 
the postal service, railways, public works, &c. The ordinary expenditure 
provides for the charges for debt and provincial subsidies, collection of 
revenue, and the current expenses of the country. 


1366. The following figures give the ordinary revenue and expenditure 
for the year ended 30th June, 1894 :— 


Revels 2s, Ness cua: d'nce Savers Pad gs Hae kA OER | $ 36,374,693 
Ee ONEIEO, pt tt 000, Ae, a een ee Pea Hinde Wg Als ad sna 37,585,026 
Expenditure in excess of revenue...... Sean os BAe L Opescel 

809 
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The revenue was $1,793,916 less than that of the preceding year, while 
the expenditure showed an increase of $770,973. The revenue in 1893 was 
more than that of 1892 by $1,246,737. That of 1892 was less than that of 
1891 by $1,657,439, the decrease being due to the change in the sugar 
duties, which also affected the receipts in 1893. While the Customs duties 
showed a decrease, as compared with 1893 and 1892, the Excise duties in 
1894 produced the largest amount of any year, viz., $8,381,089. 


1367. The following table gives the receipts and payments on account of 
the Consolidated Fund—that is the ordinary revenue and expenditure of the 
country—for the last 27 yc ars, and shows the surplus or deficiency in each 
year :— 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF THE CONSOLIDATED 
FUND (ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE), 1868 TO 1894. 


CONSOLIDATED Funp. Revenue in | Expenditure 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. | ——— ad —— | )Eixcess:of in Excess 
Revenue. Expenditure. He pendivure. |), Ot Evevenuc, 
$ $ $ $ 

PSO Site wae ees Se nd So oe 13,687,928 13,486,092 201, S56 ae aed. ee es uae 
EO COS Wer cok. cee ee ete eo aiken 14,379,174 14,038,084 B41 090 ie ce 
SCORE tie ees onto oA ees 15,512) 225 14,345,509 1 GO; (aa) eoeen eaten nt oe 
i oS gh Schnee Raed ea 2 ip ER ot 19,335,560 15,623,081 STA AO At ea) Pe aie 
WS Tee Meare SPCR AR SS 4 20,714,813 17,589,468 SEL S450) he Speen Fear 
Gee NG Oe MaRS Hoan 20,813,469 19,174,647 1,638,822 
Sy f Siah. SRB sep aaa tenths Bere ET I. 24,205,092 23,316,316 BOS GLO tae ee et ee 
LOT OR E e os aoe oe eee 24,648,715 23,713,071 OSD O44 Ue See oy Le. 
1876 22,587,587 ZA, ASS 3 ieee oa 1,900,785 
usr ek eek coed tao. ot RMN 22,059, 274 2S, FiO: SOU ee cate oe eae as 1,460,027 
ibe eo te gs sece ene tas th ae AR ny ofl 22,379,011 2; 000, LOO meen coker te 1,128,146 
J Rog! RS de Oe Aes Rn ra Met Oy) 22,517,382 D4 455 Siw Oe Sas os ioe 1,937,999 
ISSO; See Miron es) Bae eset ne kel 23,307,406 24,850,634 010 See el evar ee 1,548, 228 
i Rofed Wires Sang eta ARE Ah wh eae, 29,635,297 25,502,554 41352, (45°). Soe ees eee 
US ZU S Law oe Orne se ama tt he aeeiees as 33, 883, 455 27,067,103 6 SIG OOZ> | eee eee 
PBSSE EL OPER ESS EEO LO Ce 35,714,649 28,730, 157 7 06454920) See ee See 
ESSAS AF sao. tog ts uae ker, 31,861,961 31,107,706 TOA DOD se aaa Raine ae 
LSOO ARG Ee de oti Pare ee ele 32,797,001 Bo 037,060 ob5 amen 2,240,059 
TRSCch is Ae hime thd. Se Re aay Lint 33,177,040 OPO LGD: vie ee eee 5,834,572 
ibe YG ote ape lire 1cee emma war IR Cag - 1 35,754,993 35,657,680 OT SIS ae wey eae 
SOS. A shane salen css cite Leds Valea te 35,908, 463 DUR ESAIO., (stat sethters eames 810,032 
| Bote, | SRNR aS eT eA ay im ae a BAT NO 38,782,870 36,917,835 1,865,035 bene ae 
SOO: Berea a eee Meet cance a es 39,879,925 35,994,031 3, OOO; OO LAS ike 
ESOT a: ae Uae enter eae 38,579,311 36,343,568 D D357 AS les te ugar ede 
fo! ba Awe AO Pept ioth Yate RCM I 36,921,872 36,765,894 155,978 Te 
POG AO SL ERE, Creer 38,168,609 36,814,053 1,354,556 pe aden Pecans 
boty Mik abas out oeee Ce ban Lelie se 36,374,693 BT EOOO. O20 2a al heli 1,210,333 


In eighteen years out of the twenty-seven that have elapsed since Con- 
federation there has been a surplus of revenue, and in the remaining nine 
The t tal amount of surplus during the period 


an excess of expenditure. 


has been $39,873,069, and of deficit, $18,065,181, showing a net excess of 


revenue over expenditure of $21,807,888. 


$22,686,765 in excess of that of 1868, the first year after Confederation, 


pas, 


being an increase of nearly 166 per cent. 


The revenue in 1894 


was 


It will be seen that the expendi- 
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ture in 1894 shows an increase of $770,973 over 1893, while it exceeds that 
of 1868 by $24,098,934, being an increase of 178 per cent. Taking the first 
and the latest years, the revenue and the expenditure have increased in 
about the same proportion. 


1368, The following is a detailed comparative statement of the various 
receipts on account au the Consolidated Fund from all sources in the years 
1893 and 1894, showing the increase and decrease in each item :— 


HEADS OF REVENUE—CONSOUIDATED FUND—1893 AND 1894. 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED: | 


| Increase. Decrease. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. a 
1892-93. 1893--94. 
Taxation $ $ $ $ 
CHISCOMS. «.. ca amet MeMREMILcohe  ducrer ie age isi. 20,954,003" 1 19. FOB V4 oe) 1,755,889 
HGxcise:. S Ake oc eee ees ts ee bees 8,367,364 8,381,089 13, Ol nee 
ous ttc oleic asi ZO I2EIOOT eae OL OR OS: las aioe slit. ee 1,742,164 
Land Revenue. 
Ordnance Lands....... EP San lsis hata nk 33,777 yas ROA eee Meh eC 11,459 
Dowinion yee ke Soc 285,596 210) O96 Were teen ee? 75,500 
Tobalwnceerc sc sce 319,373 | 232,414 Re Wien: 
Public Works 
Canalavo.5 ae tee 5. ONT Eere S2bol3 348,674 DIAGU OR as ee 
*¢ on account Hydraulic Rents. . 37,884. 38,602 (LS eR meg Uo 
Railways... (OR See 3,262,497 STO ASO ey evar 82,017 
Slides and Booms Ee CR Tee as 73,718 79,593 Di BO ate eee 
Minor Publics Workaee Jb es 62... 10,617 11,662 As OG n lo his oat andes 
Hydraulic and other rents............ 3,479 3,566 ST nebo samy. 
"Teléora phe rece. erent aus os ieee, 9,359 8,618 741 
Esquimalt Graving Proce, Hake. 23,204 DONT OTO Ba ret os cel pet 12,417 
LiGVis Give eee Aegina sie sea: 13,306 13,008 5 <e 
Kingston SEM Me Pansy eit ses 6,197 7,453 PSS 0 Re Bi de 
WOU vista cays OOo es 6 3,761,474 Beh Oe TAD Ll we kisoteste eo 58,728 
Post Office. 
Ordinary Revenue, including Ocean 
Postaceuieed sae ieee aie ty 2,773,508 2,809,341 DOS oie ee calle ee emee 
Money Oiler CEC Oaeg ates ia ss > s<-s 
Other Sources. 
Fees, fines and yee including 
AGLZUTOS ks eee eaten tees ohn 183,427 PEODID ONS ceded 72,912 
ti bial. 00 ee ee a arate wih Pe Cea. 18,659 20,110 #451 bg 
Light-house and Coast Service..... ; 990 6,795 DB SUD Wis Pep tea ube. 
Weights and Measuresiv.. .2.iisu4...0 39,204 ep Ones | ite tion me teat 572 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 126,926 151.071 Dees AO lta eta) pene 
Tnterest on investments.............. 1,150,167 | 1,217,809 OP, G43 Warns ee sees 
Fisheries..... ATER ree ig) thet 111,540 F9,GO 22 ericins Rane. 31,938 


R 
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HEADS OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATEB. FUNDS—Continued. | 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED, 
HEADS OF REVENUE. — SE OT) RENT Pe OS Decrease. 
1892-93. 1893-94. 

Other Sources—Con. $ $ $ a3 
Penitentiaries.. 2c sce a eee 10,321 11,162 StH ee 
(Ciera ee toh one cing green ewe 139, 456 201,941 O2ABG Thais eee 
Superannuation... Vc tsnic stots pee ate 64,433 Od, Sf ok e ee ee 458 
Insurance Superintendence........... 8,126 8,978 SOS ce ei e 
‘Dominionisteamers vis, 60. soe. nk 15,006 19,6390) 2 eee et 367 
CORAU OIG ZEEE oak oath oe tee eee 4,919 OAC ea ae ee 1,074 
Supreme ea REPOTbss2. hes ee ee 2,344 4,792 DANS BE Ne oe eee ee 
Mariners’ Fund..), 46,200 49,091 pions Wok MN osc 07 
Harbour Police... f 1omnase dues. . | 3 795 | ee a GM Ah, es eta 3,793 
Steam-boat inspection.............. ie 25,284 24,800 | 2 ane 418 
Gas Inspection and Law Stamps..... 18,165 20,749 po, DG bat hana stants dc 
Military College...... PEL ANT ep ARe DS 23,926 2Os41 Tl eens ea, eee 1,509 

Rotale v2... Saha eee ee 1,992. 886 2,050,989 DS, LOS Mise dete ewes 
Total Revenue on account of Con-|—-———-—— —_—- — | -__ 
solidated BF und, faces sees eee 38,168,609 | 36,374,693 |...... 1,793,916 


1369. The following is a comparative statement of the principal items of 
ordinary expenditure in the years 1893 and 1894 :— 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1893 AND 1894. 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. oS Hk 5 SCENE ada ae Increase. Decrease. 
1892-93. 1893-94, 

Charges for Debt and Subsidies. $ $ $ 3 
Interest on Public Debt.............. 9,806,888 | 10,212,596 405,708 NEY We 
Charges of Management.... ...... 212,691 166,444 |... .. iy 46,247 
Sinking) Wand). .poseaes fa. 42 AU Ren tee 2,095,514 2,131,361 COPE KE, ae eae 
Premium, Discount, Exchange....... 1,103 14,531 Ae bo te ES ee ee 
Subsidies to Provinces............+.. 3,935,765 4,206,655 EL OLSON: ace Wn we ote 

otal s cis jeter woe apne 16,051,961 | 16,731,587 679,626 

Legislation. 

DENALOn. Cee seat ee ne ee ee 170,708 ABS,192: |. aerate 7,516 
House of. Commons. 2 o -3 tae 494,509 CALA yt Ge ee ene Ce 82,277 
Mabrary 2 laa ic pede ee 32,772 SE T6S: AG eae 4 
Hlection expenses. 2)- 5. ac. anaes ae 13,541 SiO (Aa ees oe 9,967 
Controverted Elections....... ....... 4,798 | Hs RRR Om Re te 4,619 
Parliamentary printing..... UA: IA 133,398 DA SOOO syne re Se eens 38,438 
PERACHISERA Cte, ink & totes boot e ietec ic are 17,506 LS FOR vo aati eee ce 15,739 
Miscellaneous: er ak Wee vitae ce | eee aes 19,335 gS 5 am ee 

Total pea Soa ae 867,232 Gas OUT cheer reas 169,225 


R 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—Continued. 


Heaps or EXPENDITURE. 


Civil Government. 


GarernorstG energies vn pad sso ed cients 
Lieutenant-Governors..,......-....-. 
Pgh Commissioners: 4.34 2s he ss 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office. 
(Jueen’s Privy Council for Canada.. 
Department 'o} Hy j 96s Qe ga a a 
Militia and Defence.. 


A Secretary of State. . 
of MCeTIOnS y.. csc see 
Be Indian Affairs........ 
Auditor General’s Office.. .....- dee Se 
Department of Finance. . ON ssc 
Customs... Pipa 
re Inland Revenue...... 
y Public Works....... 
43 Railways and Canals. 
Post Office Department ............- 
Department Okpngriculture ie. e., 


Marine and Fisheries. 
Printing and Station’y 
Geological Survey... 
Trade and Commerce. 
Office of the Comptroller, N.W.M. 
tJO.IGS, Voeiass 9 eee 
Departments generally (contingencies) 
High Commissioner of Canada in Eng- 
land (contingencies).. .... ...... 
Board of Civil Service Examiners ... 
Government of the North-west Terri- 
PORTERi res ae ; 


66 
66 
66 


@eres ereeeserere 


PR Ota eae Gt) 8: 


Public Works and Buildings. 


PP aDUC RMS 8 cro. Nes. ahs Gyr w+ 
Harbours and Rivers .... te es 
Dredge vessels, dredging plant. . pS irae 
Dredging epee nse 255 A AP Lee 
Slides and ere: No Re RSL 


CRC ise se Mie)" mule aC Jae Yonge 


eh SP ee et be Ene Te > 
Miscellaneous. ..... 


Railways and Canals. 


Pratl ver ere ee as ck ee tele 

Canals.... a ees mn 

Wisceliancuugne cis. ch et atek Soret See 
BRO tal hs see eee te ey 


*Including salaries, $124,3 


AMOUNT EXPENDED. 


1892-93. 1893-94. 
$ $ 

48,666 48,666 
71,000 70,084 
10,000 10,000 
24,279 25,960 
43,583 48, 861 
46,739 53,475 
53,671 56,315 
_ 51,528 53,270 
113,911 118,654 
56,687 57,291 
23,071 34,366 
64,512 62,790 
45,773 42,721 
50,098 49,890 
54,825 58,005 
60,216 58,548 
244 651 254,739 
85,527 82.124 
63,439 62,027 
26, 894 29,828 
48,477 49,212 
8,850 15,019 
9,462 9,743 
28,821 27,941 
18,857 18,888 
4,033 3,861 
276,446 276,952 
1,644,016 | 1,679,231 
1,124,190 | 1,159,008 
413,629 487,042 
56,156 113,423 
134,432 120,841 
14,704 8,694 
18,850 9,656 
13,006 527 
C.GOO Ie es 0% 
*146 866 134,763 
1,927,833 | 2,038,954 
4,314 4,629 
208,332 110,512 
24,993 18,256 
237,639 133,997 


R 


— 


73 in 1893, and in 1894, $115,623. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


$ 


CC 
eee esre reser 


i ee 
eoeeoreceeceses 
eooe eee ce se ee 


LO 6) eee ce! ees 


my OHOVDIS.” WF. 0 y9) awh 


Ow 6 © Be wee je 10) |e! 


eee eeese ses 


oLe elise sis elts abielhe 


fay os wares SMe Ig “uit a 


wi iets: oie @ \skeGel son 


eee) O39, (Oo 6! Ar ayisine 


m ) eel ues 


see e ee or ee 


$ 


Ce a i ee ey 


ee ee ose eee 
pe ee ee oes eee 

eenrecewe wees 
Ce 
Mipstieh-o. iste telis fone pw 
Cc he wn ee ee 
ee 
Ce ey 


eeeeerese ee ee s 


ee ese oes eee ae 


ore eee ee eoee 


eee eee te oe ee 


see eee te overs 


oe eecoee saree 


ee ee erere seen 


ee rs eet wee ee 


see eet eee ee 


see eee eeoeee. 


2 ed 


se eee Ce eeee 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED. 


S OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—Concluded. 
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HEA 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 
1892-93. 
Other Expenditure. $ 

Penitentianries io. Sete doo aval anes . 346, 354 
Administration of Justice....... .... 736,457 
Pelice DonniBion sean es. eae pate neh 22,157 
Geological Survey and Observatories . 124,512 
Arts, Agriculture and Statistics...... 57,225 
Hxperimental Marms)* t.4 yeas owe ee 81,000 
Ocean and River Steam Service.... 193,350 
Mail subsidies and steamship subven- 

PIOUS a ee ewe i iad abe at 413,939 
Mihtia and Defence... 2. b.0.2. 3. .0.59 1,419,746 
Mounted Police, North-west Ter. .... 615,479 
HUperannuaion.. 7s. oles we wee ies ee 263,710 
WEMSTOMS dict Phaal' inp th eae ee Ge 90,309 
Marine stlosprtals 0 soe ve sree oak 36, 144 
Light-house and Coast Service........ 503,012 
Steamboat mspection....' 4i.s....4. 24,387 
IPiSMeYiGS. on. A mate Fol ears eee a 482,382 
ImSUTrANCe ANSPECUIOU.. neue epee s 9,094 
Indians (Legislative Grant)...... ... 956,552 
World’s Columbian BORED os a 120,410 
CENSUS ii. LER Utils he Seng als oe tee 27,918 
Miscellaricoisvct ae sat ne ee 284,679 

PLObab A. s Spias sce Seas otns 6,808,816 

Immigration and Quarantine. 

TmmMigration scandal nae seu ewe. 180,677 
COUALATIDING plane orks fie ape ek 101,954 
ORAL A stents wets 282,631 
Charges on Revenue. 

Trade and: Commerce hy sine eieaee ek ee aaa ae 
CURT OTIC, Lekee. Satis crn SeWiie ane cach cute ee ace 901,946 
ue ot RR AGN pele ate area) Ph brain 387,673 

eights and Measures............. } 
Gas Inspections) gos, Veete. lee: 91,097 
Liquor LicensesAct.< ohne eee es 15 
Inspection of Staples 0° 2 iueniecs s+ + 1,660 
Aculteration O11 06d) tt pare ng ite ect 24,250 
PostiOiCe say. ace hese ene Re Eee en 3,421,203 
PUDHC AY. OTs oe Al on nl eee ees 149,391 
Fanart s Ook en Coe ee ene Ne 3,288,910 
(CASS 4S Ou ehees matics ehae © aes ee es 559,494 
DOMINION ALANS os 4. lk ett eee : 136,179 
Cutline inn hen. 2 erie rare: 27,629 
Minorheveniies.-.4-4.20) ae eee 4,478 
Lobales 8,993,925 

Total Expenditure on account of Con- 
solid abeclannCiwe cl: 2) cae wpe. 36,814,053 


Norr.—The items of exceptional expenditureare printed in italics. 


Increase. Decrease. 
1893-94. 
$ $ $ 
446,134 OG BO kata rt 
745,504 O04 Tiree as 
OAS Mae ea 209 
158,010 33,498 ar 
63,142 se ASD Lied Dera ge oO a sea 
87,800 6, 8000 is eee 
211,923 18.575 1 ee 
530,703 LLG. (O45) so's weer 
TORE Mase gl tated: seer 135,229 
GL DOS tise ee 4,216 
COs, UL 1 a creme eee na 1,408 
SOS OD (silt ee etaee eri 3,382 
38, 404 D260 | Pete say 
ATG; G80 eet ee oes 26,377 
25,940 L S68 ties etree as 
466,75 UM tem fouae. 15,631 
9,578 AS4 S| Te. eee aed 
968,563 LOIS ae eee 
11D) 938-4 neat eect 6,472 
Lame we WK CR 27,918 
249 S449 ona mete i 34,835 
6,859, 826 D1 OLO | aa 
202, 236 Di BSG eNae wees as 
113,571 PTS OL iI oe rene 
315,807 BS LiG Ashes eas 
9,249 9949 7) eh eee 
921,040 19,004.) 2356 Ae 
484,950 OL ORT le eee 
94,976 SOTO RI ee cee 
Roane ei |", eer 15 
2,208 548 ay GS 
A OOT TI's 0s eee 243 
3,517,261 96,058 3h derek 
154,257 4) S66 ee 5 a eee 
See |i) ee 62,702 
DOA D Al. . 5 s.a CS acuaee 25,152 
Teo | aii ae 2, 874 
DO teh)... a mers 2,348 
5,532 TOD al ee ee 
9,132,616 ISS, 091s oe ere ees 
37,585,026 7T0,97S5\. nee ee 


Though the Census 


expenditure is periodical, for the purpose of comparison, it is treated as exceptional. 


R 
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1370. The revenue increased in 18 different items and decreased in 15. 
The increases were in Canals,.Hydraulic Rents, Slides and Booms, minor 
Public Works, the Levis and Kingston Graving Docks, Post Office 
Revenue, Militia, Light-house and Coast Service, Premium, Discount and 
Exchange, Interest on Investments, Penitentiaries, Casual, Insurance Super- 
intendence, Supreme Court Reports, Mariner’s Fund, Gas Inspection ard 
Law Stamps. It decreased in Customs, Ordnance and Dominion Lands, 
Railways, Telegraphs, Esquimalt Graving Dock, Fees, Fines and Forfeitures,. 
Weights and Measures, Fisheries, Superannuation, Dominion Steamers, 
Canada Gazette, Harbour Police, Steamboat Inspection and Military College. 


1371. The expenditure increased in 46 different items and decreased in’ 
41. The increases were Interest on Public Debt, Sinking Fund, Premium, 
Discount and Exchange, Subsidies to Provinces, Legislation (miscellaneous), 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office, Queen’s Privy Council, the departments 
of Justice, Militia and Defence, Secretary of State, Interior, Indian Affairs, 
Auditor-General’s Office; Public Works, Post. Office, Printing and Station- 
ery, Geological Survey and Trade and Commerce, Office of Comptroller 
North-west Mounted Police, High Commissioner’s Office, Government of 
the North-west Territories, Public Buildings, Harbours and Rivers, Dredge 
Vessels and Dredging Plant, Railways, Penitentiaries, Geological Survey and 
Observatories, Arts, Agriculture and Statistics, Experimental Farms, Ocean 
and River Service, Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Marine 
Hospital, Steamboat Inspection, Insurance Inspection, Indians, Immigration, 
Quarantine ; and in the following items, being charges on revenue: Trade 
and Commerce, Customs, Excise, Weights and Measures, Gas Inspection, 
Inspection of Staples, Post Office, Public Works and minor revenues. 


1372. The expenditure decreased in the following items: Charges of 
management of Public Debt, Senate, House of Commons, Library, Election 
Expenses, Controverted Elections, Parliamentary Printing, Franchise Act, 
Lieutenant-Governors, Departments of Finance, Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Railways and Canals, Agriculture, and Marine and Fisheries, Contingencies 
of departments generally, Board of Civil Service Examiners, Dredging, 
Slides and Booms, Roads and Bridges, Telegraphs, Experimental Farms 
(buildings and fencing) and miscellaneous of Public Works and Buildings ; 
Canals and miscellaneous of Railways and Canals ; Dominion Police, Militia 
and Defence, Mounted Police, Superannuations, Pensions, Light-house and 
Coast Service, Fisheries, World’s Columbian Exposition, Census, Miscel- 
laneous, and the following, being charges on revenue: Liquor License Act, 
Adulteration of Food, Railways, Canals, Dominion Lands and Culling 
Timber. | 


1373. The net decrease in the revenue was $1,793,916: Of that: the 
sum of $1,755,889 was due to decrease in receipts from Customs, leaving 
$38,027 as the net decrease in the other 33 items. 


1374. The net increase in the expenditure was $770,973 ; of that the sum 
of $679,026 was due to increase in 4 items connected with charges for 
Debt and Subsidies to Provinces, leaving $91,347 as the net increase on the 
other 83 different items. 
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1375. The cost of collecting the revenue was greater, in proportion to 
the amount collected, in 1894, than in the previous year, being 25:1 per 
cent, as compared with 23°5 per cent in 1893. It was less than in 1892, 


when it was 25:5 per cent. 


1376. The accounts of payments of subsidies to provinces 
crease of $270,890. The details are as under :— 


show an in- 


PROVINCES. 1893. 1894. 

ON GAELIO tH Seo cine Dehecanitnnn sect Rau ae ER Ae eA 3s dent (Ba Me MSA LA OOrOT a 1,339,287 
Curebecrce fea: PEA bs GS DRE GRIN aa CALI ro UNL cer aerate 959, 253 1,086,714 
IN OVE, PCOLLES 1 Ka %i2 ki cot brag fet ie ie Ly eats a dee te ce pe a oe ees on ats 432,816 432,814 
New: Brunswick co iirc < Oe eee en ee a Ga Pr 483,564 483,570 
Mamitobai: (2 e6 oth vowed aac cae a ee eee 7 eee tee ate See 5.5 437,594 437,601 
British Colima. 3. eid des ho eee alee ee eae ee aoe oid Rees 242,241 243,585 
Prince dj wardel slang sia. ga evo tect, Aart Mee crane Capea ee eee os 183, 424 183,084 

Total. 225. od ak eh Ate MRE «| Se potads PONIES 3,935,765 4,206,655 


1377. The increased amounts for Ontario and Quebec are due to the fact 
that, pending the award given by the arbitrators on the disputed provincial 


accounts, the amounts were charged to a suspense account. 


1378. There was an increase of $418,491 in the amount of subsidies paid 
to railways under parliamentary authorization, as compared with 1893. 


the details are :— 


Atlantic & North-western Railway... .°...)...0.-2.502: &.sees $186,600 
Baie des: Chaleurs! Railway... “oes ae © 2) oe erent anes 95,825 
“Trondale, Bancroft & Ottawa Railway. . sloth call ea aie ees ae 32,000 
Kingston, Napanee & Western Railway... se k a OVE ieee ee eT A cert 13,933 
Nontreal & Wester. (Kall wary) paeemepe. 2) o's, Soe eee ea eee 119, 486 
Montreal & Champlain Junction Railway................... See PNOSLOU 
New Glasgow Iron, Coal & Railway Company................... 5,454 
Ottawa & Gatineau) V alley, Kaslwayerme «2. 05 aces ie cee. 53,376 
Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound Railway... ... Me Pero Om 101,120 
Buetouche:& “Moneton/ Railway: nee. ili Bea ee eee: 34,580 
Quebec’ & ‘Lake St.nJ ohn (Railwaiyerete ee. acces ret ak 81,600 
St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway........ 298 
Lake Brie &; Detroit, Railway. ii aueve cee) 585s.) Lee eee 220,341 
Tobique Valley Railway ... ..... Pee es ies ST ECL eee Lee 
otbiniere & Megantic Rail ways cect e aioit ace yo 0 cee cies ae pears 35,200 
Montreal's: Ottawa se ots nit. caneee Cees fs. eae Meme 23,640 
Montford Colonization Railway. sae ees mecass . S.ns ee eae ee 32,000 
OrfordMountain’ Rail way. 1 eee eee ere eel hy eee ee es 52,800 
Philipsburg Junction var and Quarry Company Railway 18,688 
Shuswap & Okanagan Kailwaya.:. i) Deere es... fe 640 
Thousand Islands Railway Company. . Pe Ca on 14,000 
United: Counties Ra lwary igi ici anette e i eis Bin tea eae 8 88,973 
Total, LOE as sth draks es oe of of Mets Cre ce OU $1,229,885 

BOS di ore See ee 811,394 


1379. The total amount of subsidies, on the mileage system, voted by 
Parliament towards the construction of railways that have been placed 
under contract, and of which payments have been made or liabilities still 
exist, was, on the 30th June, 1894 (exclusive of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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way), $15,116,058, of which sum $11,710,882 had been paid and $155,093 
cancelled, not being wanted, leaving a balance still due on contracts of 
$3,488,176. 


1380. There were on the same date, 63 railways for which subsidies 
amounting to $4,791,400 had been voted, but to which no payments had 
been made, as none of the proposed railways had been placed under contract. 
In addition to the above, subsidies payable by instalments for a period of 
years, amounting to $3,982,680, have been voted, but so far only $933,000 
has been paid. The sum of $2,394,000 was voted to the Montreal and 
Ottawa road, on which sum interest amounting to $1,137,150 has been paid. 
The estimated number of miles covered by the above transactions was 5,544. 
The cash subsidy paid to the Canadian Pacific Railway, including the 
Canada Central and extension to Quebec, was $28,025,250. 


1381. The Government, therefore, has paid or promised to pay, money 
subsidies to railways as follow :— 


GOVERNMENT RALLWAY AID. 


SUBSIDIES. Voted Paid. 
$ $ 
Subsidies to railways under contract. eRe) er oe meine, 15,116,058 | 11,710,882 
2 not yet under COHEDAGTL «ibe ee 4,791,400 '..... 
ee Canacian Pacihic Rallway oe ios cd ee kas Le) 25; 000; 000) | 25, 000, 000 
y Canadian Pacific Railway extension to Quebec...... 1,500, 000 ri 500, 000 
He Ora CONG Ral icc act es sels xo wan hop waren Seah 1,525, 250 L 525,250 
oe GeROlSLO KeLGXLONBIONL:. CR e Wi Xersicis setad Ae eek he es aa SOLOOO Scie fae ohaiees 
‘ne Pay AEM oy MAST CTILS al ogee cis Ne acer rere ae .| 8,982,680 Doo 000 
ef Province of Quebec, North Shore road. .... ..... 2,394,000 1,137,150 
Railways subsidized by grant OM LOAT Awe ee. uk. & se ee ea Neat aes 815,000 748, 626 
PAD teal ec ss, sake eee, eda he PSS Miie Sane 
fale: ana 55,293,687 | 42,554,908 


1382. Previous to Confederation the Government of Nova Scotia had 
subsidized the Windsor & Annapolis Railway to the exent of $1,089,674, 


and the Canadian Government had paid $2,656 to the Toronto, Grey & 
Bruce Railway, which amounts were afterwards assumed by the Dominion 
Government. 


1383. The total amount, therefore, paid by way of subsidy or assumed 
by the Dominion Government, up to the 30th June, 1894, towards the con- 
struction of railways, has been :— 


Amount paid before Confederation by Provincial Govern- 


ments and subsequently assumed by the Dominion . $1,692,330 
Loanssvatine Grand Drank ‘Railway 22kh 0936s fh) 15,142,633 
Subsidies paid by the Dominion Government....... ....... 42,554,908 


$58,789,871 


Motale..en 


4) 8 Oa RO Wile ee Die See. NUE le elie - 
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1384. The sum of $15,142,633 was loaned to the Grand Trunk Railway. 
by the Government of the Province of Canada, and the debt taken over by 
the Dominion Government at Confederation. Loans amounting to 
$815,000 have also been authorized to three companies, $748,626 of which 
have been paid, the balance being still undrawn, while under the provisions 
of an Act, 51 Vic., Chap. 111, 11,316 tons of used rails, valued at $241,605, 
have been loaned to seven different companies, of which value $152,305 
has been repaid, leaving a balance of $89,299 still due on 30th June, 1892. 


1385. In addition to the above money subsidies, grants of land in 
Manitoba and the North-west Territories have been made to various rail- 
way companies, amounting altogether to 32,366,000 acres, the estimated 
number of miles thus subsidized being 4,480, and a grant of 18,206,986 
acres to the Canadian Pacific Railway, the total grants amounting to 


50,572,986. 


1386. The total amount paid on capital account was $3,864,119, being 
$784,712 more than in 1893, and $189,039 less than in 1890. 


1387. The amounts in the last four years were made up as follows :— 


PAYMENTS ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


aa 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1884. 
. $ $. $ $ $ 

Canadian Pacific Hea ae Nite Skreet 40,981 37,367 66,212 413,836 146,540 
Cape Breton seelte el apes ell Speak 521,442 99931 59,983 222,234 
Intercolonial CEA, Ie, TSS | 365,246 79,929 168, 102 228,985 102, 899 
Hasbern Bxtencionartisco Acs seaet 2. cone : BZOD OY 2.3 henhe og AV Ae e e . 
Digby & Annapolis Railway... .. 381,948 196,869 26,1380 ZA O 1,675 
Montreal & European Short Line..|.......... 124, DOB Tl Baka ees oe ee 18 
Oxford & New Glasgow Railway...| 434,075 220,886 48,745 7,923 112,383 
Prince Edward Island Railway.-:2| ......... Bee Ke ae SiO01 i Gee Rae coe ee ee eee 
Carilon Canale tic) ose Lan ct ivengs ho cea mmm aaa Sc 2.0- Meets ee PERE ees oars 
A SOPTR WA Ll ale cuit ec Saeres cake rere ate 365,038 599,002 | . ey eee | Bre : 
Grrl pubehe arr Oe Rat Aree ewe eae 83, idee? Sloman 2 ko Peary ak We lbests e Mary ch. tees 
GOR VING tosis ate eee ohne re eh Nemes aie 34,586 207 386 
Tyavelintve ss) Wr oN a oie ete se 7,448 218 87,852 445,983 64,345 
IVD r Ray AS Jc" Oy thie hora bate en sets 106,760 61,261 5,964 PEL Dearsts Mieke Bes 
otermArine s Canglity (ic. sih wee ; Op LS rk yo RRS ee 
St. Peter’s LD Pe Pht me tes ae Soe epee | 973 14,387 812 437 
Sault St. Marie Canal. . A eae 176,569 325,336 341,474 589,801 | 1,316,529 
Tay eee he tea ioe 22,226 17,115 2Os(s 2. eee Wid ie as 
Trent River SAV PEERS uaa oe 58,644 9,826 4,457 5,962 3,412 
Welland i alkatae stile oat) ob, 633 36,371 29,541 8,260 1,572 
Williamsburg Paes eeieed: Me 139,078 re CSG Ea a SP ee are ea, 
St. Lawrence River and Canals... 23,980 30,157 889, 116 987,709 | 1,640,483 
Cape Tormentine Harbour........ 44,471 48,309 52,890 42,601 | | 5,656 
Esquimalt Graving Dock.......... 7,150 Uh ha 4,784 783 
Kingston BoNe POA ee Aka 92,579 219,647 115,109 4801 Sal 6. oem ace 
Public Buildings, Ottawa.......... 96,665 61,573 3,010) |e ee eee eee 
Port Arthur Harbour and Kamin- 

isbiquia: Rinereee. Ne aye ses eee 132,942 62,192 2,924 9,562 5,025 
Improvement of the St. Lawrence..| 121,614 121,342 49,956 76,318 90,595 
Dominion Lands: .)...... Me Pet ASO sae 94,847 86,735 115, 038 149,147 
North-west rebellion losses....... 4,773 PAS LN Gale Re ARS ae LAE i 

Totals, oi bike val eed. seo) 4053158 13. LL BOOT Od; 700m) a 070,407 nasaogenle 
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1388. The total expenditure on capital account and subsidies to railways 
amounted to $5,094,004, being an increase of expenditure under these 
heads, as compared with the preceding year, of $1,203,203. The subsidies 
to railways authorized at the last session of Parliament amounted to 
$4,659,160, as compared with $1,052,088 voted at the previous session, 
being an increase of $3,607,072. 

Since Confederation the following sums have been expended to 30th 
June, lout == 


On (SAG Bis ae arg eae coher el ream en ig nw ae cha sehe ake § . $ 41,709,038 
‘ Canadian Panne ial Wa viaet a kL sree be: edie ne. ae de 62,604,535 

** Debts allowed to eroainees phe Peale | ion LAR ae a TM SRR) Oo 30,743, 393 

Pee CMALI TOM MGIC on oa Ae RE" a nr a eye coe, Pale 3,569, 062 

‘** Intercolonial and connected railways.... .. ........ ... 44,966,425 

MPR UNC HRC POW OL Son) Pl FNS Saar cic vai Seok test set isos de 6,921,363 

SS Pablicsipualdinos vObta Was sos a pokee eo dad obs boy gale vans 2,168,544 

Prince Ho ware. leland. Kail way...c:o.0s 0 ust, oe vec waked 635, 830 

SPeINOnt names tm MeLELUOTICR.. Sati GB ond aula vahes tees eas , 3,799,490 

“CNGLIR US of Si lee Miele pated a a Nie OA ee ae CaP LS nas ae $197,112,680 


1389. The public revenue of 1894 was estimated at $36,500,000, which 
was $125,307 less than the amount actually realized. 

The profit from the silver and copper coined during the year was 
$83,467. 


1390. Since Confederation casual revenue has increased from $6,937 in 
1868 to $201,941 in 1894; receipts from Fisheries have increased from 
$19,557 to $79,602 ; interest received by the Government on its invest- 
ments, from $174,073 to $1,217,809 ; receipts from Militia, from $26,156 to 
$42,527; fees paid into the Department of Agriculture on account of 
patents, copyrights and trade marks, from $8,948 to $83,104 ; receipts from 
Post Offices, including ocean postage and money orders, from $525,692 to 
$2,809,341 ; receipts from Public Works, including railways and canals, 
from $901,466 to $3,702,746 ; receipts from Steamboat Inspection, from 
$5,682 to $24,866. During the same period expenditures have increased : 
in gross amount of interest paid on the public debt, from $4,501,568 to 
$10,212,596, against which must be put the increase in the interest received 
from assets; in amount expended for Administration of Justice, from 
$291,243 to $745,504; in amount expended on Arts, Agriculture and 
Statistics, from $5,581 to $264,880 ; in amount expended on Civil Govern- 
ment, from $594,442 to $1,402,279 ; and under several other heads, as will 
be seen from the following table, which gives the several amounts received 
and expended under the principal heads of ordinary revenue and expenditure 
in each year since Confederation :— 
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1391. The following table gives the proportion per head of estimated 
population to the ordinary revenue and expenditure (Consolidated Fund) 
for every year since Confederation :— 


PROPORTION OF ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE PER HEAD 
OF POPULATION—1868-1894. 


. Expen- 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. et ee ces 
® cts. $ cts. 
1 SOS: Reh heer dee ee Are) 0 hee ae 3,371,594 4 05 4 00 
A he 3)) Fale Gn Bi RA an DAS Pr Pies Mee ES!) hh ae Re aac A nis a: Na) 4 21 4 11 
LST Stair ee cet erahic eae Rese aie ae Peet 2 eee 3,454, 248 4 29 415 
AUSF eevee Cy mn ante BEE, ee aAM I SS eh ti! 6 oof WL aman 3,518,411 5 50 4 44 
LST Zea Ue Beton nine ayes cee Cen enees tes Hig Te Ae 3,610,992 5 74 4 87 
US Treen s: cute he sagt theres Kuli ke eek ea tnces Sela eg NPE RRR ee dee se BG 3,668,220 5 67 5 23 
shay fs weer AE Pe ae sheel ative SPUR RRM REST Ys Ge aE 3,* 25,305 6 33 6 10 
STON eee on aI he ane SUC Rae Raat ee eaten Seale Li See are ae 3,886,534 6 34 6 10 
LST Gageng, tice tele a Mak Phi Me ae AN mE 6 2 3,949,163 Betray i.) wees 
NST Ke Bs Bars oy re eee Metre Ae Be Ree RMR MENG 055 ols 4,013,271 5 50 5 86 
ES, Bee ire ewaet Pare: a Cl! Ur ee Ae Os 2 a a ae 5 49 5 76 
DOG ree tek Ge Ss Kar teks eh as We eh ace 2 4,146,196 5 43 5 90 
LOS acti e enc. os tan Catt Sr gar Sip mee as. oes 4,215,389 5 53 5 90 
ce leg es AL te Phe eS Ans it 21)” aera | 4,336,504 6 83 5 88 
1 SSF ce eal eM he a DOE ie eo) 4,383,819 7 62 6 18 
’ poset apis tes ee ag eee Se re Fe 6 (ORME A a5 << ace ally phate ven 8 08 6 48 
1 bole). A NS EME RAR oe CUM Wii Terie >. 2 Se a 4,485,395 gene 6 94 
i Rotel ARG ali Tne BATE ee PERE oh 2) Or | 4,538,790 7 23 7 72 
I hoe UE tae MGC PR SU ORAS oo. 0 A 4,589,414 7 23 8 50 
k beta Rane thee Rr GN RP RIOR CRUEL Gs) 0a ie Oo See 4,638,109 (gre 7 69 
LOSS 2. co Wate hie el ein CRE oe eek he EES a -sneel ) 4,688;147 7 66 7 84 
SRR Sateen, Sly es Reins one ame DOM ss cs s ahad 4,739,617 8 19 7 79 
Thott habe tees aenieny Rie MPO er, Pee 4,792,605 8 33 7 52 
TROT ake Sate chee Aes Lea to sO se. a8 4,847,197 TOF 7 50 
Sere eee Re ee doe AS EOE IRE os 4,903,469 7 54 7 50 
TSO Res See et Bacar BP esin ile a RM". ce 4,961,528 7 69 7 42 
USDA GA i anitlotee Se he LA RU. acess dy te en | cg HE CR aa 7 24 7 48 


Manitoba, not included in estimated population until 1871. 

British Columbia, not included in estimated population until 1872. 
Prince Edward Island, not included in estimated population until 1874. 
The Territories, not included in estimated population until 1881. 


While the revenue was 45 cents per head less than in the previous year, 
the expenditure was 6 cents more. 

At the time of Confederation the revenue was 5 cents per head more than 
the per head expenditure. This surplus of revenue continued during 1869, 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874 and 18752 During 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879 
and 1880 the expenditure per head was in excess of the per head receipts. 
During 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884 revenue per head was in excess of the 
per head expenditure. During 1885 and 1886 expenditure was in excess of 
revenue. In 1887 revenue was in excess of expenditure. In 1888 expendi- 
ture was in excess of revenue. During 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 
revenue was in excess of expenditure. In 1894 expenditure per head was 
in excess of per head revenue. Thus, during 27 years, 18 years have wit- 
nessed an excess of income and one-third of the years an excess of expendi- 
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ture over income. The longest period during which there was a surplus of 
the national income over expenditure was the period 1868-1875, where 
there were eight years without a break. The longest period in which there 
was an excess of expenditure over income was that included in the years 
1876-1880, when for five years without a break the expenses were more 
than the receipts. During the eight years the yearly average excess of 
income over expenditure was 39 cents per head, and during the five years 
the yearly average excess of expenditure was 39 cents per head. During 
the period 1889-1893 revenue was in excess of expenditure by 394 cents 
per head per annum, or a little more than in the period 1876-1880. Com- 
pared with the excess of expenditure of 39 cents in the five years 1876- 
1880, the expenditure of 1894 was in excess of the revenue by 24 cents 
per head. 


1392. The following table gives the revenues and expenditures of the 
several provinces for the year 1893, with the amount of each per head of 
population respectively. The total receipts and payments, exclusive of 
loans and payments thereout, as far as could be ascertained, are given in 
each case :— 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE PROVINCES OF CANADA, 1898. 


PROVINCES. Revenue. /Per Head.| Expenditure|/Per Head. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
On tariG eee ie ceeciiae L Aaheta at Urtapeis | 4,091,914 1 90 3,907,145 1 81 
Qe bee amen wari e sas cs Se ctres Sater 4,373,363 2 88 3,907,445 2 57 
NOva Scotian, oh beens SE Ee ste ot = ele 682,568 ds Dk 682,568 Heo 
New) Birtinewick (8 foie. bs foc 38 es 730,777 2 27 711,673 2°22 
Manitoba*..... LE SN kee aT OE, arora 633,116 3 56 798,188 4 49 
Britisi@onmmintayre st os eso CL. rea 1,019,206 | 8 89 1,431,488 12 49 
Prince: Hawa rdalelandnst es ncaa eae os 217,473 1 99 294, 201 2 70 
sa eM Ee ORG: baie See ae eS 11,743,517) «2: 42 11,732,658 2 42 


| 


* 31st December, 1893. + 30th June, 1893. +9 months ending 30th September. 


1393. The expenditure in 1893 exceeded the revenue in three provinces, 
viz,, British Columbia, Manitoba and Prince Edward Island. The aggre- 
gate revenue in 1893 exceeded that of 1892 by $333,604 ; the aggregate 
expenditure was $971,461 less than in the previous year. The excess of 
revenue in 1893 was $15,859, as compared with an excess expenditure of 
$1,289,206 in 1892. Both revenue and expenditure were highest, in pro- 
portion to population, in British Columbia, and lowest in Nova Scotia. The 
aggregate revenue and expenditure per head of the aggregate population 
was the same in 1893. 


1394. The following table gives the ordinary revenues and expenditures 
of the Provinces of the Dominion for the years named therein. The figures 
were taken from the Provincial Public Accounts or were specially supplied. 
by the Provincial Treasurers, to whom thanks are due for the same. 
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1395. The figures for Nova Scotia are not those of the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure, several items not coming under that head, having been 
entered as such for convenience, and the actual revenue of the province 


available for ordinary purposes is less than is shown in the table. 


In 1888 


a considerable sum, in addition to the subsidy, was received from the Do- 
minion Government on account of a claim of the province for piers, break- 


waters, dc. 


In Prince Edward Island the financial year, previous to 1873, 


began on the Ist February and ended on the 31st of the following January, 
but in that year it was changed to correspond with the calendar year. 


1396. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure in the United 
Kingdom and British possessions,* principally in the year 1893, with the 
proportion of each per head of population :— 


COUNTRIES. 


EKurope— 
United Kingdom. 
Gibraltar scm cecuten oe 


By LOI. att Gc eee 
Straits Settlement.......... 
Baluand we umsciserae ieee ' 
From gtls ong, 20. os Sevan. 
Africa— 
IVES UIEIETUS nce Gee Uioh ie ewecn eu 
Na Gail at vente ae aU cna ge 
Cape of Good Hope Pe Aes 
Shavhlelenct mth, atens ape oen eee 
PU REOS Se pute aan Ea: 
Cord OASD se esse ec a ae ee 
Ganibi NheOneye eeeuae ee 


Can aday mess dee cee Le eae 


British Guiana.. eae ak i 
West Indies— 


Windward Islands.. i 
Leeward Islands.... ....... 


Twasdadd. i. as Ae aha tae 


Australasia— 
New South Wales ..... tA 
HOLOGRAM ac het ATO ry 
South Avistraliaveeee. cere 
Western Australia..... 
Qucenbland ii: as) as te ee cee) 
PLasnyaniia. wre eee ee eee 


South Seas— 
CO SRL a Re a ah WA pag See ea | 


Year. 


*Gross revenue and expenditure. 


R 


REVENUE. 
4 Per 
Amount. Tend 
$ $ ¢ 
443,515,929 1G* 1; 
296,472 14 60 
1,416,964 8 43 
438,839,198 1 98 
5,033, 233 1 59 
2,279,717 4 27 
40,286 6 88 
2,106,999 8 78 
3,943,908 10 61 
5,205,766 9 57 
24,193,241 14 58 
41,595 10 91 
562,042 6 57 
982,010 0 67 
451,476 3 56 
155,241 10 36 
36,374,693 7 24 
1,778,202 8 98 
169,812 10 94 
170,201 5 41 
2,933,441 10 &2 
268,071 5 48 
36,179 eis 
4,203,067 6827, 
1,509, 367 4 36 
666,782 6 55 
2,482,428 a as 
46,232,428 37 79 
33,868, 248 28 84 
13,320,621 38 40 
2,777,168 42 68 
16,269,602 37 63 
3,440,597 22 28 
21,452,091 sO: 
373,633 3 04 
64,483 35 37 
1117, 455, 191 4 01 


EXPENDITURE. 
Per 

Amount. Toad: 
$ $ ¢@ 
444,340,517 USGS 
284,238 14 00 
1,484,294 8 83 
442,895,137 2 00 
5,097,902 1 61 
2,408,995 4 51 
36,631 6 26 
2,290,209 9 59 
3,831,089 10 30 
4,796,602 8 82 
22,668,700 13 65 
37,167 9 74 
492,755 Diy 
872,984 0 59 
412,163 3 25 
173,462 11 58 
37,585,026 7 48 
1,832,198 9 26 
164,070 10 57 
206,050 6 55 
2,809,390 10 36 
281,829 5 76 
38,043 7 58 
3,895, 367 5 81 
1,509,007 4 36 
672,865 6 61 
2,341,001 tH 04 
48,978,240 40 03 
38,883, 484 Sombe, 
13,172,276 37 91 
3,118,565 47 93 
47 SAS TOL 40 05 
4,070,563 26 36 
20,296,998 30 19 
418,446 3) 25) 
55,421 30 40 


1,129,801,815 
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1397. The revenue exceeded the expenditure in 17 out of the 36 coun- 
tries and colonies named in the list, the total revenue having been but little 
less than the expenditure. In proportion to population, both revenues and 
expenditures of the Australasian colonies are very high, the chief explana- 
tion of which is that ‘‘a considerable revenue is derived from the usufruct. 
of the unsold lands, which is not generally the case elsewhere ; the revenues 
also are swelled by the large sums which are received annually from the 
alienation of Crown lands, and from the working of the State railways.* 
The practice of treating money derived from the sale: of Crown lands as 
revenue obtains in all Sane Australian colonies, and the money so raised 
forms one of the largest items of their annual income.”t In a few 
years Canada should be deriving a large income from the sale of Dominion 
lands if the practice of treating such moneys as revenue be in force, but. 
all her principal railways are in the hands of private companies. Both in 
India and Cape Colony, as well as in Australasia, the railways are princi- 
pally owned by the Government, producing a corresponding difference in 
the amount of revenue. 


1398. The ordinary revenues and expenditures in some of the principal 
foreign countries are given in the following table :— 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Amount Amount. 
COUNTRIES. Year. Revenue. per Expenditure. per 
Head. Head. 
Burepes $ $ cts. $ $ cts. 
Avistrige AIM Pareto. es - 18925. 402,501,720 973 390,392,237 9 44 
Belpre sie er ad ek 1892. : 67,541,366 | 11 138 66,389,694 | 10 94 
Pen Tae meta iM. alsin 1893. . 15,144,796 6 96 17,085, 265 7 86 
SH race mes oy rence vanes. ofc 0te 1803. : 624,357,653 | 16 28 646,104,457 | 16 85 
+ Conan Pimpive et 00560. Seo 344,049,000 6 96 302,964,600 6 13 
Greece....... eat oe chee cs 1892... 17,553,388 8 03 22,107,309 10 c14, 
tay Sete eee aie ee Breit s Sceta 1893... 337,592,865 | 11 06 348,939,352 | 11 48 
“N othenlanee ie ae ee 1892.. 52,691,268 | 11 28 61,120,588 | 13 09 
Norwayenieitin, BEE Stihe ee 1892). 13,814,666 6 90 13,612,767 6 80 
Porter Nas ett ie teh) <4 1893. . 50,462,091 | 10 72 51,860,477 | 11 01 
Roumanracies © esx. ss. Earany) les Oceas 35, 068, 635 6 05 32,782,821 5 65 
Russia in Europe «OMY Elbe toll pt 472, 146, 967 4 93 443,199,547 4 62 
SV ah Anees iay.], 7 ne Tht Nile me 1892... 151,737,965 8 65 162,140,055 9 24 
CHS) IE, rng h ule ne ot as SIS. 31,554,299 6 59 30,541,776 6 38 
Switzerlands jak wees ho ces 1892.. 14,660, 499 4 99 16,645,659 5 67 
DOr key tiie eae cts 1889 . 90,033,333 3.25 104,146,666 | 3 76 
sia— 
UIC REO 5 2 ee 1898... 54,788, 662 133 55, 230,443 1 34 
Africa— 
tia) a1 eee ee ee ae At ae eae 1892.. 50,437,379 7 41 46,680,197 6 86 
LEU EUV ee Rpt CAN A ie tel oe. 1892.. 5,075,806 3 38 5,075,769 OOo 
America— 
Argentine Republic........ 1892. . 117,900,000 26 02 124,600,000 27 50 
DB EVA Boat en, Ce a 1892.. 118,875, 133 wor 129,425,478 8 99 
Max icons Mo tle ob). we 11893. . 40,870,000 | 3 51 40,367,047 | 3 47 
LETS) a Deen D7 te Re ee 11892... 4,376,324 1 46 4,048,923 | 1 35 
United States 0.4. 1...) )1894.’, 372,802,498 5 46 442,605,759 6 48 
EUS UAV Parti: Oe. cons woe 1892... 14,035,821 | 18 18 15; 246 175.) 19-70 
COUN I aePemER id. et hc ors hs 1892... 19,612,666 6 84 19,141,208 6 68 


* Victorian Year-Book. + Wealth and progress of New South Wales. 
+ Total § Budget Estimates. 
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Only the federal revenue and expenditure of the German Empire are 
given above. In addition all the States of the Empire have budgets, that 
of Prussia showing a revenue of $432,119,000, and an expenditure of 
$437,917,000 in 1893. France has the largest revenue and expenditure of 
any country in the world, followed by Russia, the United Kingdom, 
India, Austria-Hungary and the United States, in the order named. In 
proportion to population, the receipts and expenditures are largest in the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay. 


1399. The sources from which the ordinary revenue of Canada is derived 
may be divided, as previously explained (see paragraph 1365), into two 
classes, viz.: 1. Taxation ; 2. Other Sources. The following figures give 
the amount raised in each class in 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 :— 


REVENUE. 1891. 1892. 1898. 1894, 
$ $ $ $ 
Revenue raised by taxation .... .... 30,314,151 | 28,446,157 | 29,321,367 | 27,579,203 
Revenue raised from other sources....; 8,265,160 8,475,715 8,847,242 8,795, 499 
BORA sn thoy he eee ae ee 38,579,311 | 36,921,872 | 38,168,609 | 36,374,693 


There was a decrease in receipts from taxation in 1894, as compared with 
1893, of $1,742,164, but an increase in 1893, as compared with 1892, of 
$875,210. The receipts from other sources in 1894 decreased by $51,752. 
The proportion of the total revenue derived from taxation in 1894 was 
75°82 per cent, as compared with 76°82 per cent in 1893, with 77-04 
per cent in 1892, and with 78°57 per cent in 1891, and was a smaller pro- 
portion than in any previous year since Confederation. 

During 27 years the yearly average amount of taxation per head is $5.25. 
The taxation of 1894 is 24 cents per head higher than the average of the 
27 years. Since Confederation there have been 13 years in which the per 
head taxation was higher and 13 years in which it was lower than in 1894. 
The highest year was in 1882, when the taxation was $6.60 per head. The 
lowest year was in 1869, when the taxation was $3.26 per head. The 
development of other sources of revenue outside of revenue by customs and 
excise duties has been considerable, as the following table shows :— 


Per cent of Per cent of | Per cent of Per cent of 
YEAR. Revenue from|Revenue from) YEAR. Revenue from|Revenue from 

Taxation. other sources. Taxation. other sources. 
ESOS St Ee aie 85°5 14°5 188225. Feed: 82°5 i Wrg gs: 
1SGO. Ge) ae Ti50 30 1883... 81°8 18°2 
PSO ga eee 84°4 15°6 TS84 vere 80°0 20°0 
Bevel meee he, Heber 84° 4 1576 Mote Ian jis a hod 77°4 226 
LS 7a we Ho paw ae 85'5 14°5 L886 ys coer 76°0 23°9 
POLO whee ee 84°6 15°4 LSB 7 ae eee 80°2 19°8 
Le ere nee 83°1 16:9 ISSS, 2) Saree 785 275 
AST O Re Ask 83°8 16°2 1889. . . 780 22:0 
LST OR ache eae 82°4 LG 1890: ey eters 79°2 20°8 
ST Nctut feee 80°2 19°8 1891S: cae 786 21°4 
ike ¥itch ua cee 80°0 20°0 IRSW PAS ee Ae oo 3 77°0 Qo 
LS AO es eevee 82°0 18°0 L893. cee seer 76°8 Dis Os 
SSO Pee eee 79°3 20°7 OSU OF Wo. 8 75°8 24°2 
IBS Neate at 80°8 | 19°2 
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The trend during the whole period has been in the direction of other 
sources than taxation supplying a larger proportion of the revenue. The 
average for the 27 years is: taxation 80°6 per cent, other sources 19:4 per 
cent. The average of the last five years is: revenue from taxation 77:5 
per cent, revenue from other sources 22°5 per cent. 


1406. The following table gives the amount raised by taxation in each 
year since lst July, 1867; also the average amount of such taxation paid 
per head of population, and the proportion of total revenue :— 


REVENUE FROM TAXATION SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE; ALSO 
AMOUNT PER HEAD AND THE PROPORTION WHICH TAXATION 
BEARS TO THE TOTAL REVENUE FROM 1868 TO 1894. 


TAXATION. Per- 
centage 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. | of 
Fi Amount} Total 
Pere: Increase. | Decrease. per |Revenue 
ead. 
$ $ $ $ cts. 
1868.0 eee ee ee one ae Pe OW OS Le bys so ae ata eee net 3.47 | 85°48 
LOGO. A eet baie Site ae PEE LOD DOr |. cu oe ee 588,108 3 26 | 77°28 
LSTON eee ten Sy ine RR 13,087,882 1 OF SROOO Meee ae tavete/ 2 379 | 84°37 
PTS Loe, ene oct ERR SRS age 16,320,368 9,252 ES OW errenl sen tre 464] 84°41 
D Reba Ye ce ak a Le 17,715,552 L SOD Sree eet ares 2K 491 | 85°52 
DESC oe 2 5S ee pele Bian (461.0, 004. | clk epee 98,998 480] 84°64 
A ire: eke chao, es Ale a Phy 4 20,129,185 PRN bel sis) | 1 ee Ree ee 5 26 | 83°16 
S375. eee ete oO ois taeda et 20,004,970 STL S ot ina ig eae a 5 32 | 83°84 
S75 pee eee eet on sn Onc TSG 415.1. cet See 2,050,463 471 | 82°41 
ARSYO Bio 8 eck ere Py ae ene ee aR FE 607 92452 ioe ee 916,491 441 | 80°23 
LS 18.9 ae RRR he tans 5 ....| 17,841,938 PALO sree at i, des 4 37 | 79°74 
STOR ie eee ace, oh shah. 18,476,613 Gad: Gapr st. e's a8 446] 82°05 
TSSO. Se seit mati e She os og 18,479,576 MICS Ween. Malte lee 248 Bor te TO 20 
TSS ieee eee ser abe ee i .| 23,942,138 5 AGB G2 Pein acs | 5 52] 80°79 
TSS 2ee ape neler ete Seas. ps egeh 27,549,046 3,000,808 “ln ak eee 6 28 | 82°52 
18832... tee acs RSE AS One ea 29, 269,698 E20; Gabi eras oh ee, 6 60 | 81°77 
Wesel Maer yapeaae ps sick CRS Lie [aoe ZIA83, 199) [hake wes che ts 3,786,499 5 68 | 79°98 
d Estab ete, Bild caplet, Marmara aad OVE SOE MOPAR EAH ap Cre He 98,670 5 60} 77°39 
| Bayo MSO Rigie o ciecdesara Sy agen ae 25, 200;456- foe cae see: 158,073 5 50 | 76°03 
SS eRe RANE Pict ates wd igibure as 28, 687,002 34601046) |e. oy 619] 80°23 
1888. tbe. te See Saeed Rica, Le] PAs terete ees ee as 509,589 6 01 | 78°47 
LOU eae gee ice cre 30,613,523 DASG LION ai 2 Sr 6 46 | 78°93 
USO RM . Iee tee ee ene _.... | 81,587,072 OT ROTU: heeie eae erst Cr60 e728 
SON reer) enoh Wier ean. egret: 5 SoU old: LOLS oer eattmeaes. 1,272,921 6 26 | 78°57 
Oa eae Foust a he arash Bee Seay 28,446 LDTeh tae ae ean 1,867,994 BS. 71.04 
ISB rae nta ets Pg es ose Go arg kort a 29,321,367 875,210 5 91] 76°82 
5 49 | 75°82 


TOY ae ES rc PRM hs OT 67D: Q0Gt nee is 8: "1,742,164 


Comparing the first with the last year of the above period of twenty- 
seven years, it will be found that while the total receipts have increased 
137 per cent, the amount paid per head of population has only increased 
58 per cent, while the proportion to total revenue has decreased 11-3 per 
cent. 
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1401. The following table gives the amounts raised by Customs and 
Excise duties during the last twenty-seven years, together with the pro- 
portion of each to population* :— 


TAXATION BY CUSTOMS AND EXCISE DUTIES AND PROPORTION TO 
POPULATION IN CANADA—1868-94. 


PROPORTION TO 


Amount |——————-——- ——_——_ Amount 
YEAR aoe oe Customs. per Imports Excise. per 
ENE: ; Head. Total |for Home Head. 
‘ Taxation. Con- 
sumption. 

$ $ cts. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. $ $ cts. 

PERS CPSs cea ees 8,578,380 2 54 (ome: 12°25 3,002,588 | 0 89 
SEO ee a BE aoa 8,272,879 2 42 74°4 12°31 2,710,028 | 0 79 
SEO ES eh cb ein MeN Sh 9,334,212 270 FOURS 13°28 3,619,622 | 1 05 
Bde Se ks Hee le oh ae 11,841,104 3 36 12:5 13°62 4,295,944 | 1 22 
ASToS. oe std Si Becket 12,787,982 3 54 72°2 5 Bae 4,735,651 | 1.31 
LSA Sh yals. ua ede oe ae 12,954,164 3 53 13) 10°20 4,460,681 | 1 22 
a hoy? Wael CRM ap eee 14,325,192 3 74 ZANt E132 5,594,903 | 1 46 
TST OR ane eakes ee eu 15,351,011 3 95 74:3 12°83 5,069,687 | 1 30 
Hits Ae ada PR Bh eee 12,823,837 3 25 66°0 13°44 5,563,487 | 1 41 
AAT Ae MM A sk cE 12,546, 987 3 14 70°9 * 13°03 4,941,897 | 1 23 
PAT CR a, Peas ease. 12,782,524 Saal 71°6 14°03 4,858,671 | 119 
17s ak ct ae aA 12,900,659 3 11 69°8 16°10 5,390,763 | 1 30 
ASSO Lie Dee) eta oe Gta 14,071,343 3 34 761 19°70 4,232,427 | 1 00 
ISS 2 ca Sopeea Te 18, 406, 092 4 24 76°8 20°19 D.540-0220\seleca 
USS hee s+ NU ea Been ss 21,581,570 4 92 78°3 19°27 5,884,859 | 1 34 
EBSSS hie ae ae he Men 4 23,009,582 5 19 78°6 18°82 6,260,116 | 1 41 
TES Oe VO i AEE 20,023,890 4 47 (5) 18°64 5,459,309 | 1 22 
ASS o 3 bee: Ses te ees 18,935,428 417 74°5 18°61 6,449,101 | 1 42 
TORE Hee E Mae Ret ne tears 19,373,551 4 22 76°8 19°50 5,852,904 | 1 28 
USS TAs SRR e a Oe 22,378,801 4 83 78'0 21°24 6,308, 201 1 36 
RSSRie WOR a eee ten 22,105,926 4 72 78°4 vid a4 6,071,487 | 1 30 
BSB Ged ct het. cas) bis. vt 28; 120134 5 01 74:2 21°65 6,886,739 | 1 45 
ASO 2 no We ticks. sae a 23, 968,954 5 00 75'8 ANIA 7,618,118 | 1 59 
Pot Pkg Aah eee 23,399,301 4 83 CH eed 20°66 6,914,850 | 1 43 
oe RO AR ESA oa 20,501,059 418 72°0 (252 7,945,098 | 1 62 
BOOS OES ieee) ct eS cs 20,954,003 4 22 REED 17°30 8,367,364 | 1 69 
$8940 or Go eee ees 19,198,114 3 82 69°6 16°97 8,381,089 | 1 67 


* The amounts of Customs duties being taken from the Public Accounts, represent the 
amounts actually paid in, and will not quite correspond with the figures in the Trade and 
Navigation Returns, these latter being for amounts accrued. 


Tt will be seen that considerably the larger part of the whole amount of 
taxation is derived from Customs duties, the average proportion for the 
twenty-seven years having been 73°8 per cent, later years showing a 
tendency to decrease it. The proportion in the United Kingdom in 1894 
was 26 per cent; in the United States in 1894 it was 47 per cent, and in 
the Australasian colonies in 1893 it averaged 75 per cent. 

The amount of Customs duties paid per head in the United Kingdom in 
1894 was $2.47, and in the United States $1.93, in both cases being a 
smaller proportion than in this country, while in the Australasian colonies 
it is considerably higher, the proportion having averaged $9.54 per head in 
1893. 
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1402. The cost of collecting the Customs revenue has been reduced very 
considerably since the first years of Confederation ; in 1868, for every $100 
of duty collected $5.41 was expended, as compared with $4.07 for every 


$100 in 1894. 


revenue columns represent the amount accrued in each year :— 


COST OF COLLECTING CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1868 TO 1894. 


The following table shows the total cost and the cost per 
$100 of collecting the Customs revenue in each year since 1868. 


The 


YEAR. 


raked is, seid eine cilint te is| ie) 0) (s\n j/site 6s 6. ese 
tel MMM IC Ane hoitvil lel te vsiel/sicelie ja tzBteis; ye) LO ielopi rs: ic ve (6) &) \6.0<0 (6: © 


Remit Tatieltal 6! eS: ies-ef im 0 ee) eye") islets: ere) ¢4:e\\e: @) ee 50\\6. 0) = 


stew apenas Ravine aisha Ne) tdci si) Neh giiel (ele) iis Wor, sensi e 


<pet aa EM OMe Sraleel: (else =2 6) ive eo) eke) 0) col lies ue) sie) | aie) eye 6) e ese aie 


aier es sive Ale ts 4" ei cate Holl \elieiietis: biRAie ehleliel ss iene ‘s'e\ 2 .» * 


Oycite)) Rohe MaemR CCL eked tl> inl sifeiia iets) ws (40) upede lel ene ileiis o's; 0! ,.0.\8.'s 


ai; whl gen site iial dl Seminwa te MWe Cie Mis) lists Wegelie) figele\ > sireliet ata «2 ele) 6 « © witrles 


* Export duty included. 


*Customs 
Revenue. 


$ 


8,819,432 

8,298,910 

9,462,940 
11,843,656 
13,045,493 
13,017,730 
14,421,883 
15,361,382 
12,833,114 
12,548 451 
12,795,693 
12,939,541 
14,138,849 
18,500,786 
21,708,837 
23,172,309 
20,164,963 
19,133,559 
19,448,124 
22, 469,706 
22, 209,642 
23,784,523 
24,014,908 
23,481, 069 
20,550,582 
21,161,711 
19,379,822 


CHARGES 
OF COLLECTION. 


otal: 


$ 


477,504 
496,050 
505,109 
500,441 
528,736 
567,765 
727,629 
682, 674 
721,009 
721,605 
714,528 
719,711 
716,126 
717,704 
723,914 
757,246 
798,838 
791,538 
798,478 
819,132 
848, 984 
862,486 
871,765 
898,731 
902, 820 
899,411 
921,039 


Per $100 
collected. 


$ cts. 


5 41 
5 98 
5 34 
4 23 
4 05 
4 35 
5 04 
4 44 
5 62 
5 75 
5 58 
5 56 
5 06 
3 88 
3 33 
3 27 
3 96 
4 14 
4 10 
3 64 
3 81 
3 62 
3 62 
3 82 
4 39 
4 25 
4 75 


In 1894 it cost to collect each $100 of Customs revenue 66 cents less 


than it did in 1868. 


The large area of the Dominion, the extent of its 


frontiers, and the number of ports of entry it is necessary to keep up being 
In the United States in 
1894 it was 5.15 per cent, and in the United Kingdom 4:29 per cent. 


considered, the cost of collection is moderate. 
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1403. The following statement shows the cost of collection of Customs. 
revenue in the Colony of Victoria for the period of 1881-1893. It is taken 
from the Victorian Year-Book, the conversions into doliars having been 
made in ‘the Statistical Division of the Capadian Department of Agri- 
culture :— 


Customs REVENUE. 


Mee Charges of Collection. 
Peace 2 ele 

ecelpts. Per $100 

Total. collected. 

$ $ § cts. 
pietou hes tap NL NL Te lea GU kien a, i 8,027,407 | 272,552 Seo 
SSD: Wik he Rae Gare ae Se atte Rees Si Sate Mumia sy Ao. 9,492,331 | 280,398 2 95 
dete: Wy Sees AD Per OM Reem atine Seen cE"! 1 eA 9,487,021 | 295,348 Saat 
Deal: REC ee ais as eartda <n Sen ae eh See Pies OE) C2 5 ee 9,425,809 302,439 3 20 
LSB Cee Fk tree Ok a sit pial legs Rene ae, OSE 8 .| 10,266;121 | 312,644 3 04 
LS SGS PSY Sat RP Ne 0 Py SMB ae Se SNe RA BA's 10,673,320 | 310,532 2 90 
S875 Fh. oh Nem 0S ty ae ner Net) Se or re 11,235,352 | 341,333 3 03 
DSSS, Feo ORM Ce pene”: 1 LOO ae eee a ee dc Sr Ape ae Wap LQ, S548 363, 754 2 94 
1889. Sextet Maw ide nak ota oan omnes ca 15,051,441. 419,808 2 78 
Ubi) Meocmilig Ss ews AUR eR Wyle Kd a oo re 13,657,100 | 404,896 2: 9% 
BOE Oe Seer an boo Pod WAR Ie (th te 13,124,164 | 394,628 2 98 
LS O 2, Seco Wee Roe Sa Sill ME Olga ue hana NANG 60: eee? 12,546,013 |. 391,188 a i 
LB OS ng fee A od |, Geeaiate waacte eae SES Scr. 00 9,879,932 | 361,579 3 66 


1 


1404. The following are statements for the last twenty-seven years of 
the amounts received from the principal heads under which taxation has 
been levied by means of Customs and Excise duties. 

By adding together the amounts received from customs and excise duties 
on spirits, wine, beer and cider, malt liquor, malt, tobacco, snuff, cigars and 
cigarettes during 27 years, we have the sum of $202,237,000. The total 
amount expended by the Federal Government on the construction of rail-. 
ways, canals, public buildings, including the payments on account of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the North-west Territories, debts allowed to 
provinces, is $197,112,680. The duties collected from liquors and tobacco. 
have, therefore, paid for the cost of the Intercolonial and connecting 
railways. The contribution of the Federal Government in aid of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the purchase and subsequent cost of the North- 
west Territories, including Manitoba, the public buildings at Ottawa, all 
the canals, including the Sault St Marie, and all the post offices and other- 
public buildings erected all over the Dominion since Confederation. 

The liquor drinkers and the tobacco users have been well utilized.. 
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1405. The Customs duties are collected by the Department of Customs, 
and the amount of duty received on the various dutiable articles imported 
is set out in detail in the chapter on Trade and Commerce. The Excise 
duties are collected by the Department of Inland Revenue, and it will be 
seen from the foregoing table that there was a decrease.in accrued revenue 
of $60,269, there having been a decrease under all heads except those of 
tobacco, cigars and bonded manufactures. Spirits and tobacco together 
contributed 79:4 per cent of the total Excise receipts. The total amount 
accrued was the largest since Confederation, with the exception of 1893. 
The average amount for the three years, 1891-92-93, was $7,668,904, and 
for the fourteen, 1881-93, $6,391,179. The figures for 1894 show an 
increase of over 7‘8 per cent over the 1891-93 period and of 29 per cent 
over the 1881-93 period. 


1406. English statesmen take the consumption of tea and sugar as a 
gauge of the prosperity of the people. Whether the tea test applies to 
Canada equally well may be doubted, as coffee is largely used. The follow- 
ing table shows the consumption of tea and sugar in Canada, :— 


CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND SUGAR PER HEAD IN CANADA, 1867-1894. 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD. 


YEAR 
Tea, Sugar. 
Lbs. Lbs 

LBBB ays eo Cee SA ee Ce oe ls Derk erect ich th cas ale, te Lc, oleh 2°80 LOTT 
poole AA Eee aman tha ik aR eR ee Sum Rd dA... 4 5 Ge lee LY, 2°49 1993 
DC YAU Ge Er emeTe AR Se EAR ARR ANTE RASS O53 pa MMM eS gle 3°17 24°04 
oOo fl BY ea ee Tre REVERT ER eo on lie MRE OT 3°22 24°22 
A DSO CR ag NR SAD a Rien Ea Fat rN LO coc, 2s 6 RRR OES Oi 2°56 21°30 
AWTS OEE nd eA ees. 5 3 le Aa 2°85 21°85 

TS Poiste oP cee Relies ae ate aie RO LATE cok dO RES o's, 2s, RN 6°62 25°64 
DFG: Oe nar a PM ARS ERR GAN bh AE RA ON ORES S90 6: 3 sia" RRR 7 277 29°00 
i NOY A0 Ati AROS CaP ea Pr eRe np ue tyne SUE IRSRERE TAT y tir, | 3 SU i SEER 2th 27°14 
W Red Sha. A ae hapa Nonal Aer cag rine Oe RN ade Ree 2 1 ei ste ea 3°68 28°85 
LSE 7 sp tek ck RRS AD ete NAS ae hee 8 Re ee a oer ee IE 3°35 24°38 
Aaverage. iead 2 <3. 3,0- 25 hea a eee te sci aoe 3°84 27°00 

TST Seis ced ced eet has eee clone ate tie kee ee Rae a eR crc SA 2°70 26°71 
a eV AS Pst erty eat CEA. ¥ tn est Oe CAS SER REP RAC ATE GE AE 02 oso, 5.5 ae 3°27 28°56 
D oto\U \r aM VEGA r AA i neta) ees ARS ae ARTE Orga NS Se sn 8 S66, SiC CREE 2°84 27°80 
OSL ci disse dibets ales b Hate tee ce Me eT Se Fe Sas ke eA OS (Se 3°84 31°45 
POSS Ye cuthae SDR! placa Sele cele eowen ie ote Siete: (Rae) ol aeRO “cae 4°39 30°87 
AVELOEO. a os hes see elena ts ae so tes oJ. . 3°41 29°08 

TSBSi90. 2 bel be he ale Ge as ea a ae tte a hia oo aod ee eS 4°04 34°45 
LOB alt Bids ab hae Awan Code CAE oh cht ads ACR ke mere 3°58 38°75 
MESO 8 Bad 5S chee aoe, di tieate aes ioe tak Ue elo calcd ee en er ae 4°07 44°08 
NBBO RAT kes tate a/b died ere Seeds aL RAESANS: seskeokey seein Bt cea she oe 4°92 38°78 
LBSZ carte dis svn 0 eilere wieie ae cic) ot babes he slew evn a, oc ap a 7 ee 4°00 43°24 
A VOTA RE. boa ata aden eee ah oe MEE 4°12 39°86 
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CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND SUGAR PER HEAD IN CANADA—Uun. 


—— 7 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD. 
YEAR. ——— —_— —_ —_ —_ —. 
Tea Sugar 
Lbs. Lbs 
Soret. Sa Mee a 5 ee MEE te Na aati d ea eu gh am ole alk 3°70 43°08 
TOO ares irene eens memes ee ens cs oS Jala, wigieicay dealers 3 68 47°26 
SOQ RR a ON ee fe MG rat Ge Sees ata alethee se aA 3°85 36°34 
DSO ee a ane rs tia Rica ci aishicat oa) aetatn sole euanees 3°72 40°71 
LOO 2 ee Ces atte nn ERO TA eon Sloe Ae mah Mohd be 4°61 70°50 
TENSES Sta ote Oa RAS AT A SRR oor 47°58 
D heh BORO R GE Airc 8. yh ie ea ey i Ae a a A a 3°63 5115 
ASG: Sr Cat Sa Sie ya's Pirie, MOI Sea's 5 StS Le alts Silla deat 4°07 61°06 


1407. With the exception of the United Kingdom and the Australasian 
colonies, the average consumption of tea is much larger in Canada than in 
other countries ; in the first named country the consumption is about 5°53 
lbs. per head, and in Australasia about 8:68 lbs. per head. The country of 
the next largest consumption is the United States, with about 1°37 lbs. 
per head. The same remarks apply equally well to the consumption of 
sugar, that of the United Kingdom being 70 lbs., and of the Australasian 
colonies 91 lbs. per head. The United States, however, consume about 64 
Ibs. per head, which is more than in Canada. Both tea and sugar are more 
largely consumed in English speaking than in foreign countries. 

These tests must be taken with the limitations arising from increased 
cheapness owing (a) to changes in the fiscal policy of any country to which 
they are applied, (b) to reduced rates of charges in connection with trans- 
portation and increased areas of production. Thus the increased area 
devoted to tea culture by the development of the East Indian teas has had 
a great effect upon prices, and the reduction in prices has led toa great 
increase in consumption. In the same way the policy of government in 
developing the production of sugar from beets in Austria- -Hungary, 
Germany and France has so greatly enlarged the area of sugar making, and 
so greatly cheapened the ariticle for export, that the price is reduced both 
through competition and favourable bounty systems as to place sugar within 
the reach of the poorest. 
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1408. The amount of taxation in the United Kingdom and principal 
British possessions, with the proportion of population and revenue, are 


given below :— 


TAXATION IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


CouUNTRIES. 


Year. 


Kurope— 
Wnited:. Kingdom. S. vy rs ceca aoe cae 
Asia— 


eee or roe re. me eco oe eres ee see eee e sees 


Straits pettlementy:,. ee ae ee eee 
A frica— 


4 @feeee 


Cape of Good 

Lavoe: ? sai A seh rin te Ag se , 

Ganabia sits ats ce Wa ae leah ata es 
America— 

CATIA ere the Sieh ae nit, Wie oe Ae eR ee 


LOD.) carte teks ame 


ai ey Oe al sil ein) wig) ia ve fe cee) 0) seeing ve 


i i 


' Barbados 
Grenada 
Tobago. ... 
Bb S eahe rgd BORE S60 pay Ou tny epe pales TANS Ont es : 
TUS a ae OO ee, Ok mene Ue: 
Ste Kattsand (News. Bi eek ees 
Montserrat. 
POTIIMICa Pe Oot ih bees sees oan ops 
DPT ad WATER aia ae cee Ome aks FY Ney 5 

Australasia— 
Victoria 


eee voces eet ee eo ere ee ers eros 
Cr er ec ee) 


Ce ee 


#018: 0 0 0) ON6'e) eu 0 js: ale 0 © 010 © 00 eo 8 0 


= 6 a 60 6) we Oe e600 6. ee es 6. 8s 8, 1 


South Australia 
Wueenislan dh 150) at wets Rests cers eae ue eee 
Western: Australiaiy.. bea sc eo oe 
Tasmania 


dhe let \@leiNer ele te she (6 whel 0) le 0) € 


i 


eect eee oer oer eoereeoseewsioees 


1894 


1893 
1890 
1890 


1891 
1891 
1892 
1890 
1290 


1894 

1893 

1892 
1893-94 


1892 
1889 


*TAXATION. 
Per- 

Amount. {Per Head.| C¢?t2se 
Revenue. 

$ $ cts. 
367,078,066 9 47 82°77 
151,835, 133 0 67 34°60 
3,394,310 113 57°32 
3,251,644 | 6 35 93°91 
2,283,718 6 14 61°78 
2,002,312 3 68 O17 24 
8,474,171 5 27 38°74 
228,796 1 98 83°44 
92,841 6 51 62°40 
27,579,203 5 49 75°82 
1,649,372 8 33 92°75 
137,546 9 O1 83°24 
2,248,940 8 09 80°58 
28,460 5 82 74°63 
2,116,216 3 38 62°57 
157,664 3 73 82°36 
590,127 3 20 74°55 
245,596 4 44 90°41 
38,422 1 86 89°62 
7,019 1 68 85°36 
190,515 5 88 84°49 
179,249 4 91 85°75 
29,925 2 67 91°34 
95,100 3 84 90°58 
1,158,029 5 58 50°78 
12, 277,524 10 52 36°25 
16,788,963 14 21 32°85 
3,807,495 11 49 30°81 
6,832,240 16 42 39°67 
1,483,165 26 50 56°03 
2,132,262 13 95 55°62 
11,644,941 18 13 54°51 
58,015,709 14 72 39°70 
246,648 1o7 70°83 


* The above figures (except for Canada and Newfoundland) are taken from the Vic- 


torian Year-Book, 1894. 


+t Customs revenue only. 


There are 19 sub-divisions of the British Empire having a larger and 14 


having a smaller per head taxation than Canada. 


Fourteen have a larger 


and 19 have a lower percentage of their revenue derived from taxation. 
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The average per cent of revenue derived from taxation in the 34 divi. 
sions of the Empire is 65:60 per cent. The average taxation per head of 
the various portions of the Empire specified above is $7.23. Canada’s is 
$5.49 per head. 


1409. The following table gives the amount of taxation, as nearly as it 
can be arrived at, in some of the principal foreign countries :— 


TAXATION IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


TAXATION, 
COUNTRIES. Year. 9 |——-——--—— -- 
Amount. Per Head. | Percentage 
of Revenue. 
$ $ cts. 
Europe— 
Adistria-Hlunearyespere «cscs sss 1892 284,792,467 6 67 13.00 
elon 2s see ate ess) les 1894 33,083,600 5 40 48°65 
Denmiay ke ee es os as Ae 1893-94 12,809,067 5 90 80°89 
France (including Algeria)..... |; 1894 503,590, 267 11 92 75°26 
Gerjan y dee ewe an a cone 1892-93 235,498,000 6 32 80°52 
Greece Ace Be 1893 8,278, 200 3 77 38°07 
Holland pee se te EsiyA 1892 19,174,667 4 16 36°86 
Ue degen Re oo ee er ee 1894 256,385,733 8 46 75°02 
Portial sie neee tise. Ss AS 1893-94 35,078,933 8 15 io. 07 
ASG Yee RI Soe alczir Stes 1894 314,221,200 3 16 67°14 
og OU en Ps ae 1893-94 111,582,933 6 35 77°70 
Sweden and Norway...... ..... 1890-91 26,620,667 3 91 66°37 
Switzerland ........ CN ee 1894 7,786,667 2 68 payeas 
Turkey. sce. A eee ane 1883-84 61,865, 067 2 82 76°35 
Asia— 
eS APaliaem cee ve Ate See 1892-93 51,143,800 1 24 83°89 
A frica— 
1 aaa 63 Uhh aid. ct eet n atari 4 ea 1894 31,969, 133 4 68 63 58 
America— 
Argentine Confederation ....... 1891 51,951,667 12 71 $2.96 
Brailes : teresa name eh. 5985 4 1891 62,327,400 4 46 88°46 
INM@xiC0:) Rte epee A 1894-95 38,193,600 3 28 94°03 
AIaIbed S talest/a ms eae ey cee cons 1894 280,541,131 411 75°25 


It will be seen that the amount raised by taxation in France is larger 
than in any country named in the two tables, the United Kingdom having 
second place ; Russia, Austria-Hungary, United States, Italy, Germany and 
India following in the order named. Taxation per head is much larger in 
the Australasian colonies than in any of the countries named, except in the 
Argentine Confederation. In Great Britain taxation is $3.98 per head 
more than in Canada, and in the United States it is $1.38 less. 


1410. The gross public debt of the Dominion of Canada on 30th June, 
1894, amounted to $308,348,024 ; on the same date in 1893 it was $300,- 
054,525. There was, therefore, an increase during the year in the gross 


amount of liabilities of $8,293,499. 
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The net public debt on the same date in 1894 was $246,183,029, and in 
1893 $241,681,040, being an increase in the actual net liabilities of 
$4,501,990. This increase is to be accounted for as follows :— 


Expenditure on Capital Account— 


Public, Works..c2 3.0 CURRANT Man RD BY SR tree Seg. 7 $ 102,059 
Railways and Canals...... ........ Cae eS logs 3,612,913 
‘Dominion landse. sa, keh es aoe eee 149,147 
—— Ok, LED 
Railway Subsidies......... .. Se So Ree, Pa keg oad ees $1,229,885 
Charges of management on loans.......... .... .... 330, 354 
Excess of payments over receipts........ 0.0 22.2.0... 1,210,332 
2,770,571 
$6,634,690 
J,6as Sinking Pid 3.0 hn ee en oe a ae $2,131,361 
Consolidated fund \transfers....2. hae te ee 190 
Refund of expenses in connection with North-west 
PepelHON f Fo. th yee co eee Te ee 1,149 
ote ay D189 700 
Total net increase... 28s0 Gee «os se oe r, $4,501,990 


1411. The following table gives the total liabilities and assets, and the 
net liabilities, together with the multiple of revenue, for every year since 
Confederation :— 

Applying the test of public revenue to the public debt of Canada two 
facts appear: First, that the debt has not increased more rapidly than the 
revenue. Thus in 1878, 1879 and 1880 the net debt was such that it 
would have taken 6°38 years of the revenue to pay it off. In 1892, 1893 
and 1894 the net debt was such that it would take 6°54 years of the 
average revenue of those years to extinguish the net debt. 

The second fact is the debt of Canada is not, in proportion to the revenue 
of the country, as great as the debts of many other countries considered to 
be prosperous countries. While it would take 6? years of the revenue of 
1894 to pay off the net debt of Canada it would take 74 years of the 
revenue of Great Britain in 1894 to pay off its debt; 74 years of the 
revenue of 1892 would be required to pay off the debt of Austria-Hungary 
in that year ; 62 years that of Belgium; 93 years that of France, and 82 
years that of the Netherlands. 
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Three times only since Confederation has there been a decrease in the 
gross debt, viz., in the years 1890, 1883 and 1871; and only in the years 
1882 and 1871 has there been any decrease in the net debt. The increase 
in the gross debt since Confederation has been $215,301,973, and in the 
net debt $170,454,388, being an average annual increase of the latter of 
$6,313,125. There was an increase in the assets in 1894, as compared with 
1893, of $3,791,509. 

In 1868 the debt was equivalent to five and one-half years’ revenue, and 
in 1894 it would have required just six and three-quarter years to pay off 
the debt. It will be seen, therefore, that the debt has increased in a some- 
what greater ratio than the revenue, the proportion of increase being 225 
per cent and 166 per cent respectively. 

As just stated, since Confederation to June 30th, 1894, the net increase 
of the public debt of Canada is $170,454,388. 


1412. The items which have increased the debt are railways and canals. 
Canadian Pacific Railway and other public works, $159,000,737 ; Dominion 
lands, $3,569,062 ; Consolidated Fund transfers, $13,087,007 ; railway 
subsidies, $12,826,187 ; expenses of and discounts on loans, $11,850,324 ; 
deficits, $18,065,181; territorial, $3,799,490 ; allowances to provinces, 
$30,743,393. 

The items which have decreased the debt are sinking fund, $31,959,854 ; 
surplus, $39,873,068 ; Consolidated Fund transfers, $5,768,766 ; receipts 
from premiums on loans, $555,972 ; Dominion lands, $4,275,526 ; refunds 
from sales of public works, $53,804. . 


1413. Of the Consolidated Fund transfers which increased the debt 
(amounting to $13,087,007) the sum of $10,189,521 was paid for 6,793,014 
acres of land transferred to the Government by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in 1886 from their original grant of 25,000,000 acres made by Parlia- 
ment in aid of that enterprise. 

Of the Consolidated Fund transfers which decreased the debt, the chief 
item is the fishery award of $4,490,883, obtained by virtue of the award of 
the Fishery Commission of 1877. 

The gross increase of the debt was, therefore, $252,941,380 and the gross 
decrease $82,486,992, leaving the net increase as above stated, $170,454,388. 


1414. The allowed debt of the four provinces, as assumed for the Dom- 
inion at the time of Confederation, was $77,500,000. In 1869 a further 
allowance of $1,186,756 was made to Nova Scotia, and since that date 
additional debts have been assumed or allowed by the Dominion to the ex- 
tent of $30,743,392, making a total assumption of provincial debts of $109,- 
430,148, leaving, therefore, the sum of $136,752,881 as the actual net liabil- 
ity created by the Dominion Government since Confederation. It must be 
remembered that the allowance of these debts to the provinces was in 
accordance with arrangements made at that time, and that though the 
amount of the public debt has been thereby increased, no new liabilities 
have been actually created, inasmuch as these debts, if not taken over by 
the Dominion, would still be owing by the provinces. This assumption of 
provincial debts has been, therefore, a simple transfer of liability, and the 
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burden on the people has not been increased but has been made actually 
lighter, since the Federal Government was enabled to exchange the high 
interest-bearing bonds of the provinces for its own bonds at a lower rate. 


1415. The following are particulars of the provincial debts, assumed by 
the Dominion at Confederation :— : 


EAA On pe Pee er Pee Clehne samy Sree Stites sie ly yialtremaeetals Mies Pad 2.2. $ 62,500,000 
ING Var COTES fieertel erie g ser altuatint tit Wauneae cate Rao ee ele i 8,000,000 
iNew DIUNS WiC credence itcies cet: eee een aE ee a 7,000,000 
$ 77,500,000 

Debts subsequently assumed or allowed : 
INGVarOCOtIA OOO On eee Nhe sat hiud Gnallnveeeains clos Sate atrs He 1,186,756 
The old: Pravineerort Canada (1873) i5 cc) Pa Pewee oases ees 10,506,089 
Province on @niartonpreen ae cs, elo eree) eran fa 2,848, 289 
2s Quebec ..... a HELO Me Delia a, cigs soda eee Piet 2728 y's 6 2,549,214 
oh IND Va OCOLIAH et eraiatnn ince she Th aie umn en ate trv aie 2,343,059 
ss New BYUnaWwiCk os ioss datas: cathoki eee s Sig Coates 1,807,720 
nS TOES G1 0) 92 0 pan ed OD a aPC DA a 3,775,606 
ss ESTbishiy COMGMDIa sires ve oot alee es een nD 2,029, 392 
me Prince Edward Island...... INE Seti te rT Aa 4,884,023 
Total provincial debts assumed ............ $109, 430,148 


1416. Inquiries for further particulars having been made respecting these 
assumed debts, the following statement is given :— 

Sections 111-120 of the British North America Act, 1867, deal with the 
financial arrangements between the Federal and the several Provincial 
Governments. 

In consequence of the protest by Nova Scotia against the financial 
arrangement made for that province an ‘ Act relating to Nova Scotia ” 
was passed. It is to be found in Chap. 2, Acts of 1869. 

In consequence of the creation of Manitoba and the admission of other 
provinces, other Acts were passed as under :— 

(a.) Manitoba Act, 1870, Chap. 3 (consult sections 24 and 25). 

(6.) British Columbia, Order-in-Couucil, page 84, Statutes of Canada, 
1872. 

(c.) Prince Edward Island, Order-in-Council, page 14, Acts of 1873. 

Agitation having sprung up in the Provinces of Ontario and (Quebec 
against payment of interest on the sum of 104 million dollars (by which 
amount the actual debt of the old Province of Canada exceeded its allowed 
debt under the Union Act, 1867), an Act was passed to readjust the amounts 
payable to and chargeable against the several provinces. That Act is to be 
found in Canadian Acts, 1873, Chap. 30. 

These Acts and Orders-in-Council contain the authority under which the 
sums mentioned in paragraph 1415 were assumed or allowed by the Domin- 
ion, and by such allowance became part of the Federal debt. 

A question behind these Acts, viz., how to reconcile them with Section 
118, Union Act, 1867, was discussed fully in the session of 1869. A care- 
ful presentation of the case by Sir Alexander Campbell is in the Senate 
Documents. Mr. Blake took the opposite view. 


1417. On the (1) Canadian Pacific Railway has been expended $62,604,- 
535, on the (2) Intercolonial and connecting railways, $44,966,425, on the 
(3) Prince Edward Island Railway, $635,830, and on (4) canals, $41,709,038, 
making a total of $149,915,828. Not only, therefore, is the whole debt 
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thus accounted for, but it will be seen that under the four above heacs 
alone there has been spent the sum of $13,162,947 more than the tota! 
actual increase of the debt since Confederation. 


1418. The total expenditure on capital account since Confederation has 


been $197,112,680, made up as follows :— 


Debts allowed to provinces 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canals. . 


s) # ARO L@Y etl oie 6, €F Oe er olehurwile.¢. eel ie 5 masiecs 


Intercolonial and connected railways Saeecs 


North-west Territories 
Dominion Lands 
Public Buildings, Ottawa 
Prince Edward Island Railway 
Other public works 


cee 


4:46) Bighe. o's se 'apte/iwleliss eas hel L’etere. / ©) 8) 10) 5) eis, [> Ue) 6 hal 


di fejlene as oe), 6), 6. Sie (0 elie} edie! .e\.e) es! Ste wie bee. ake, ae 


@) e's, se, le) 60) \e),u 6/18). © O/leigs \e ) We; «ie: is) «le; Je | leXelle le le leiwie a @ 


oor ure er eee zr er ee se cee ve neee i. er erase ewer sees 


a! ei 8 gy Sol, mui, 86) elles, ie! ois ese) o'ejisieiie, 1s) e\\mtelte” ie olin ve (6 


ie) e] 0/|4)'a! apietic ca-tells; os) vs pein inte rai .s,et 'e lef eiterd jo 


oles ee)! lehe late luirsltate le lelsils/iate cure Lelels! wiisl siete. stele cree: s.siie, oe 


Os © 08 0 6 Oe Cee ett ee 8 Ht MNS le ele 8 


ee cee 


$ 30,743,393 
62,604,535 
41,709,038 


44,966,425 


3,799,490 
3,569,061 
2,163,545 
635,830 
*6,921 363 


$197, 112,680 


170,454,388 


. . $ 26,658,292 


1419. The following table shows the amounts, including expenditure 
charged to revenue, spent by the Government in each year since Con- 
federation on the construction of railways, canals, public buildings and 


other works :— 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


Railways. 


$ 


483,353 

282,615 
1,729,381 
2, 946,930 
5,620,569 
5,763, 268 
3,925,123 
5,018,427 
4,497,434 
3,209,502 
2,643,741 


sh 707, 619 
14, 392, 933 
11,645,220 


1,342,025 
1,633,889 


Canals. 


$ 


128,965 

126,954 

105,588 

133,873 

290,075 

383,916 
1,240,628 
1,715,310 
2,389,544 
4,131,396 
3,843, 339 
3,064,098 
2,123,366 
9,100,243 
1,670,268 
1,857,546 
1,665,351 
1,572,918 
1,333,422 
1,783,698 
1,188,302 
1,145,988 
1,189,644 
1,500,861 
1,637,819 
2 302,898 
3,156,306 


118,563,337 | 43,782,316 


Public 
Buildings. 


$ 


105,960 
113,453 
73,514 
410,101 
578,936 
422,030 
600,962 
800,812 
1,075,483 
736,240 
518,908 
372,059 
442, 394 
507,949 
544,032 
675,260 
1,291,963 
1,030,988 
117,346 
1,029,859 
969,263 
1,072,312 
808,509 
578,358 
338,364 
659,743 
611,923 


16,486,721. 


Other Public 
Works. 


$ 


94,629 
60,028 
184,270 
249 287 
620,585 
831,837 
1,064,967 
914,197 
927,615 
540,804 
363,708 
380,481 
298,529 
563,388 
542, 251 
877,456 
1,372,823 
1,208,274 
451,890 
1,525,660 
1,703,032 
1,568,765 
4,084,593 
1,257,188 
868,718 
723,628 
720,813 


23,999, 413 


Total. 


812,907 
583,051) 
2,092,753 
3,740,191 
7,110,165 
7,401,051 
6,831, 680 
8,448,746 
8,890,076 
8,617,942 
7,369,695 
6,323, 691 
8,973,888 
8,748,816 
7,933,383 
15,117,881 
18,723,070 
15,457,400 
6,383,491 
7,609, 650 
6,954,640 
7,388,344 
10,205,470 
5,616,144 
4,346,440 
5,028, 294 
6,122,931 


202,831,790 


*Including: the sum of $2,725,504 expended in previous years by the Montreal Harbour 
Commission on the improvement ‘of the St. Lawrence and assumed in 1890 by the Dominion 


Government. 
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1420. The following amounts, including expenditure charged to revenue, 
have been spent on public works since Confederation :— 


ete Amount. 
$ 

ERS gs eels Sat reuse Serene a atin Mt Ek SIR as ie aves here wate ui ts, aman e ML OMB 118,563,337 

LO EO RCRA NE 0 cu age ME os A es, Se A Ay RN a eG aaa ARR Ae 43,782,316 
Government’ buildings and miscellaneous public works, including light-houses 

ERIC AEG V EL CLO ee SENT Pete i ehcp yaa 'el cig te cinerea MUN Eg") 40,486,134 

202,831,790 

Prior to Confederation there was expended on railways and canals......... 52,944,175 

Par OUDIEC WOLKSE sen mem aR eran tet te nema en hae Ake ca, 0 10,690,917 

Making a total expenditure on public works of.......... 266, 466,882 


1421. The fine Parliament Buildings at Ottawa have been erected at a 
total cost up to the 30th June, 1894, including the new departmental build- 
ing on Wellington street, of $4,979,242. The sum of $262,168 has also 
been expended on the construction of a building near Nepean Point for the 
Government Printing Bureau. 


1422. In 1868 the public assets amounted to $17,317,410, and in 1894 
to $62,164,994, showing an increase of $44,847,584. The assets only 
include interest-bearing investments, loans, cash and banking accounts, no 
account being taken of the unsold lands belonging to the Government nor 
of the railways, canals, public buildings and other public works, which it 
either owns or has assisted in constructing, and which are the material 
results of the large expenditure of publicmoney. The following are details 
of the assets on 30th June, 1894 :— 


posal Amount 
$ 

Sinking Tmnde es aur nn. dec heen CS. 7 batik Cat PAO Fay aa ty ACS As ed 32,356,777 
Onebes, Mapnoucmanen fares: 6651 45). 480s. Aver ste Saar. [Peed ave 8 3,748,520 
Montreal Harbour bonds .... ........ NER OG UUs ake Nt an Sm eg FUER Te 385,000 
INCRE OEIC AL EWC y 29 ees isa Plt Pa tale Se agi «ele Aipistpeeiats Dine adie ARR AN eta 73,000 
St. John River and Railway Extension Company.............. . .-- fs Se 433,900 
Canadian Pacific Railway land eEeue ROIS ae hah ere a Slr iaita hake Bn) shally © 29,000 
Pro Msnee aCOOUnMIA a Sy. Aa cer Vl ees, abe as) eas we eG te HAAR a! : 10,917,856 
Sundry investments...........:.. Smt an rk aie ied atch bstorer co es al 593,718 

Total interest-bearing investments.. ......... eee en te i; 48,537,771 
Miscelianeousaccanits css adie te Te th etn, OU ea ee, Edy 2,543, 844 
Caslyy aierr pe emmenmmrne phi Beas ddl Ls eo ht Cie pe Whee A ke oe 2,790,664 
SOG TC ele Ota we men oly bier DT Meinl 8 cece, di MMR TOM Cin Ry Ea 8 Rilo, Wie 8,292, 405 
Silverigoiiare acenmnus. i. Mone sO a eam ee leas oe ka EO ao oe 310 

BE GPALSSSOLHS Me sinks Cm tetas AU areca ait OSS. cust : 62,164,994 
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1423. The following table gives, for the period 1867--94, the total 
assets, the assets not bearing interest, and assets bearing interest, the per- 
centage of interest-bearing to total assets and also the sinking funds for' the 
period :— | 


Per cent of 
Assets Assets igre 
YEAR. Total Assets. without bearing | ee a ae 
Interest. Interest. \ TotalAgsere: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SG Garcwitetcnee te 17,317,410 1,463,690 15,853,720 91°6 1,207,222 
TSS Re Geek 21,139,531 4,209,856 16,929,675 80°1 1,562,489 
ASGO ee PL ah 36,502,679 15,812,185 20,690,494 56°7 1,989,296 
AS LOw Teeny Mie oO 37,783, 964 15,675,194 22,108,770 58°6 2,115,829 
g Roar ae ic Su) fe aU ane 37,786, 165 14,366,318 23,419,847 61°9 2,537,495 
TST 2 eee ee 40,213,107 18,107,041 22,106,066 54°9 3,450,482 
WE Fock tee Gee 29,894,970 20,513,788 9,381,182 81°4 3,598, 422 
TS i4 ea sbege 32,838,586 21,408,907 11,429,679 34°8 4,112,348 
TS7On OS tae See 35,655,023 22,107,852 13,547,171 38°0 4,668,122 
LSTORNE ee 36,653,173 21,167,884 15,485,289 42°3 5,491,075 
hr eanet ae Pike ae 41,440,525 22, 256,314 19,184,211 46°3 6,387,515 
ACTS oe Se en 34,595, 199 22,316,036 12,279,163 85°5 7,400,268 
TSO Ae ae 36,493,683 23, 334,301 13,159,382 36°0 8,531,565 
ACSO Naar: eos 42,182,852 24,778,813 17,404,039 41°2 9,747,373 
LOST cut eee et te 44,465,757 26,627,753 17,838,004 40°1 10,964,526 
Tere gata 8 elas St ae ~ 51,703,601 26,829, 053 22,874,548 48°1 12,190,732 
Notre eat AR ati 43,692,389 21,524,763 22,167,626 50°7 12,941,658 
RESE eae 60,320,565 9,723,889 50,596, 676 83°9 14,292,158 
PSS cee 2 rie 68,295,915 10, 203, 605 58,092,310 85°0 15,855,353 
LSE Gea) bots sca 50,005, 234 14,748, 758 35,256,476 70'5 17,461,624 
TOSG HE heh pore 45,872,851 10,283,517 35,589,334 77°6 19,054,577 
TOSS ee Ne ee 49,982,483 10,921,419 39,061,064 78'1 20,993, 654 
BRIS ¢ IMG © ane DR oy 50,192,021 9,945,183 40,246,838 80°2 22,730,299 
SOO eee ee 48,579,083 8,576,101 40,002,982 82°3 24,617,536 
TROL ety eet 52,090,199 9,615,076 42,475,123 81°5 26,555,614 
LGOD Met tents 54,201,840 10,202,283 43,999,557 81°2 28,583,475 
TOS ee eae AL 58,373,485 11,700,649 46,672,836 80°0 30,678, 989 
BIS Sie Ra Ase NAY Ga 62,164,994 18,858,251 48,306,743 Del ar kg 32,356,777 


1424, The reduction in high interest-bearing debts, and, consequently, 
the decrease in the rate of interest now payable, have been very considerable, 
as shown by the following table, in which the amounts given are those of 
the actual interest paid and received, and of the actual net interest ; the 
average rate of net interest is the average rate of the interest actually paid 
on the gross debt, after deducting that received on assets :— 

The chief fact set forth in the table is the general tendency towards a 
reduction in the net actual interest paid. For three years after confedera- 
tion the net actual interest paid remained among the 4 per cents. From 
1871 to 1883 it remained among the 3 per cents. From 1884 to 1887 it 
got down among the 2 per cents. From 1887 to 1889 it went up to the 
threes again. In 1890 it dropped to the 2 per cents where it has since 
remained, 
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The average rate of net interest actually paid on the net debt has de- 
creased, it will be seen, from $4.51 per cent in 1868 to $2.91 per cent in 
1894, being a decrease of $1.60 on each $100. The average actual: rate 
paid has decreased to the extent of $1.33 per cent, owing to the reduction 
of high interest-bearing debts, as shown in the next paragraph. 


1425. The following shows the several rates of interest paid and the 
amounts on which the same are payable :— 


Funded debt payable in London :— 


Sopervcentbigs. 51.4 haar tac wee ain ome eee oman $ 2,433,333 
CR PAU 8 ES Oe OS ee ee. teh NS ee 140,856,597 
Sa) SEE Ce COR ee Oe en LS, a a 24,333,333 
3 ws cade OSU cs Shute a i ok OEE a cn eR 39,652, 242 
Total payablein Londommeeuatuss. vet tanta .oes $ 207,275,505 
Funded debt payable in Canada :— 
OPEN Genito Weel ances Raed ese $ 180,900 
Do : Re en Pie MP ei 8 579,183 
4 Neel Pe mea AE RRs SL ky ies 6,236,328 
Be Fe hy oe agi Mee, US") ane 235,300 
Total payablein Canadadaeeeeaines ©... scusmebes > Loi 
Potal Funded: Debts 245 eemummea.. oo.) te BIS AG 7D1G 
Savines-banks 34 per 'centits ia cs a ees <6 «i heer 43,036,012 
Province accounts, 5 per cent...... ...- ee ata 3 a ines 16,407,324 
Trust Accounts :— 
6 per cent....... bo ahivs £5 Oae eee. ; $ 1,105,220 
5 ah nh Rana ae uct Nal ee tee 5,402,078 
Da eh oe meee ese RG ae hint ae tae eae ee 1,826,659 ~ 
3 SS At diodes fb a oe whee 8, 1,871,409 
Potal/ Trust Accounts. Giger iis % 2.6 leone $ 10,205,366 
Compensation to seigniors, 6 per cent........... ... ay 164,732 
Dominion notes |..... be cane eas) 5,2 RS 20,061,719 
Provincial nates. 452/002. Pee ee Re 39,534 
Miscellaneous: (interest varying)icyeeeeerem . o. .. iceseees 1,542,788 


*$ 308, 348,024 024 
Interest is therefore payable at the rate of— 


G6: Per Cention tf Aaa. shes ol tite eee RO ce” 2c crea $ 1,400,852 
5 SE wih, BEN Paha dee Tat Sekga cheek Oot eee Bes. ae 24,821,917 
4 PES? te oS oe Becta phe Ah es he ee. oe Oe aR 147,092,924 
Bae he SEO Nira ie Care oe SNS, «Tat ae rrr Ate, Rane 69,431,304 
3 Ne OUTS be el cealceae en ea estes cei re Av te em Ree: fc 41,523,650 
In 1868 interest was payable at the rate of— 
T PEL CONG OD Soe oan Ms Rls be oe one's $ 873,200 
6 FF iigcte 1S BAR’ op ie re pens My Ald hea aa TS ie 5S 38, 209,203 
5 CAH Fst eae idea ea AW Ge ae | are ok oc eee 32,015,207 
4 SBR SIE PME AION Teas hs ste 0S ON) Gabe Oa ee ee Ais eae RO 681,333 


1426. The Dominion notes in circulation, which bear no interest, form a 
considerable item among the liabilities, and have increased from $3,113,700 
in 1867 to $20,061,719 in 1894. (For particulars of circulation see chapter 
on “Banks and Savings Banks.”) The fixed charges, 2. ¢., the charges 
for debt, sinking fund and subsidies to provinces, amounted in 1868 to 58 
per cent of the revenue, but in 1894 had been reduced to 46 per cent. 


*—Including temporary loan of $2,433,333. 
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The Government have made arrangements with the Bank of Montreal by 
which all the Dominion business in London is attended to by that institu- 
tion, and this change is expected to make a reduction in the charges of 
management. 


1427. The following table gives the proportions per head of estimated 
population, of the gross and net debt, of the assets, and of the interest 
on the same, paid and received in each year since Confederation :— 


Gross Total Net Interest | Interest I Net 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE.| Debt per |Assets per| Debt per) paid per | received Wee 
Head. Head. Head. (| Head. j/per Head. ar ee 
ead. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts.) $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

TSS hs ae eae mat na 28 74 6 27 Hive ff 1 33 0 04 1 29 
EGGO oir... see ea ae: 32 92 10 70 22 22 1 44 0 09 1 35 
1 OTO A. es Ree cues we 33 58 10 94 22 64 | 1 46 0 10 1 36 
1 uo YG OAR ee ead” pale RRR rere 32 82 10 74 22 08 | 47 0 16 bial 
STs oho eon ee nae oe ea 33 90 teas 22470 1 46 013 PSs 
LSi3 Sisk oe ee ee 35 37 8 15 Ta OP, 142 0 11 HSL 
STA acces 555 BRR Eek 36 90 8 58 28 32 | 1 50 0 16 1 34 
ESRD 3 ves GC ets 39 02 917 29 85 ho 0 22 1 48 
LSZG hs 34a A ee 40 82 9 28 31 54 1 62 0 20 1 42 
VOR TS elt ee Tee 43 52 10 32 33 20 | 1 69 018 eo 
PO Sa3;. ye ee 8 42 89 8 48 34 41 | Ley 015 1 58 
LS GO 08s Ae a sh | 43 29 8 80 34 49 seis: 0 14 1 59 
TSBO as. sageich aes eas 46 17 10 00 36017 1 84 0 20 1 64 
ISB ioe 2. ee A 46 09 10 25 35 84 Wee 7, 1 58 
S82. & a ee ee ee ee 46 85 11 80 35 06 | 1 78 Or21 1 56 
i Roo See man As aL oa PR 45 61 9 86 30.70 iio 0 23 1 50 
LSS4 1h ee aot 54 08 13 45 40 63 bore 0 22 1 50 
T8855 ae ee nae xe 58 34 15 05 43 29 | 2 08 0 44 1 64 
TSS6 ae ele en ORR 59 55 10 90 48 65 | PAA 0 50 Deve | 
ASST <p Aen ae he tx 2 58 93 9 90 49 04 | 2 09 0:22 1 88 
1888) See eee ea ae sh. 60 73 10 67 50 06 | 2 10 0 20 1 90 
ESS9 Aree ache Uist 60 75 10 60 50 15 2 14 0 28 1 86 
TSGO ie Se rhe ete, : 59 74 10 14 49 60 2 02 0 23 a ives) 
TSS Ae RY. ee 59 85 10 75 49 10 1 98 0 22 1 76 
1892 aed eek. ah he 60 28 11 06 49 22 1 99 0 22 ITT 
Heels ik, Shes tee nara 60 48 bn Rivas 48 71 1 98 0 23 1 74 
T3904 553.5... yah Shae: eemaates 61 41 12 38 49 03 2 03 0 24 1 79 


There was an increase of 93 cents per head in the gross debt and of 61 
cents; per head in the net debt, and in the gross and net interest 5 and 5 
cents respectively per head, as compared with 1893. ‘The rate of interest 
paid is very much lower than it used to be, and while the amount of net 
dest per head has increased 118, per cent, the amount of net interest paid 
h:s only increased 38 per cent. 


1428. From these statements it is seen that, with the exception of the 
debts allowed to provinces—which were rendered more or less necessary by 
the conditions of Confederation, and which were themselves originally 
incurred for the purpose of public improvements—the whole of the public 
debt has been created by the construction of railways, canals and other 
public works of importance, calculated to aid in the development of the 
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country ; and it is for these reasons that the debts of Canada and other 
British colonies, whose debts have been contracted for similar purposes, are 
on so entirely a different footing to those of European countries and the 
United States, the debts of which have accumulated mainly for war pur- 
poses. 


1429. The following table gives particulars of the several Canadian loans 
since Confederation :-— 


Sete 
. : et ate 
Loan. 4 otal Rate. Le Mini- nent d Amount of 
sae ion. | mum.) Realized. | p alized. | Interest 
| Paid: 
£ £ s.d. £ 
1869, I.C.R. guaranteed... \ | $1,500,000) 4 Re rile: cae REN hee ek Bas oe 2,083,049; 4°12 
1869“ unguaranteed J| + 500,000) 5 35 LOG: C2 rahe ee er ase 
1873 ¢ guaranteed . . |_| £1,500,000 4 SO)! fT e's Ree ROR As 1h cole | cee ea |e 
Rupert’s Land ..J | 300,000; 4 2 Ma petri 1047 8 1,845,521; 3°91 
Loan OTIS (AM ee CaS. cated +4,000,000| 4 30 90 90 3 3 | 3,546,233! . 4°37 
1875 guaranteed .. | | $1,500,000) 4 3D Mrs aaa es) Vahl er, Lethe Fl ol 
< 1875 unguaranteed J 1,000,000; 4 bas A AE ees Ay 99 1 8] 2,434,221; 4°16 
rie tM bord nd Shak ream oo +2,500,000| 4 30 OL 91, QO) 0: } 2,217,877) © 40% 
nate ul! Be VG OAs cunt: MCh RRM aS \ | 41,500,000) 4 30 OBE ee nicole NYE a tele aan cr oe 
Dey LLSTS paate J | +1,500,000; 4 arn es 96 11 9 | 2,861,049} 4°30 
Ha) otek to /8 |S ks a he ee +3,000,000) 4 29 95 95 1104} 2,804,805) 4°50 
Set BW Soret tas nk a ar) le +5,000,000; 34 | *25 O1, 91 22) 4,459,436] 4°23 
Roe UL Opoeeneeb ts mia tet Rae 4,000,000; 4 | *25 99-NLOT  ehe8) 3.96La17i-: 08 
Canada reduced ..... .| 16,443,136) 4 24h | or Pa Belt OBO Ooo!) LEO 
Loan'of T8884 ro... - ons: 4,000,000) 3 50 924 10-956 1-0 | 3,784,497 en 8°27 
Sith ROO eee. SM eon. 2,250,000} 3 46 91 92 0104} 2,024.583} 3°43 
ay ESOS Wars et eee 2,500,000; 3 44 oD OF 9-2. 248007210 4 3-16 


* Or 50 years, calculated for 25 years only. 
+Sinking fund of $ per cent. {Sinking fund of 1 per cent. 


1430. The last loan floated was in October, 1894. It was a three per cent 
loan for £2,500,000. The number of tenderers was 566; total amount of 
tenders £11,294,222; highest and lowest prices, £99 12s. 6d. and £95; 
average price, £97 9s. 2d. Both in point of number of tenderers, of 
amounts tendered and of value received, this loan surpassed any previous 
issue placed by the Dominion upon the London market. 

This loan was asked for the purpose of paying off floating and maturing 
debt of the Dominion and for amount required for deepening and enlarging 
the Canals. 

The loans of 1869 and 1873, and the guaranteed portion of the ean of 
1875 had sinking funds of 1 per cent attached to them. The other loans 
having sinking funds of $ per cent, excepting the loans of 1885, 1888, 1892 
and 1894, which have no sinking funds. f 


1431. T. Lloyd, the chief writer for the London (Eng.) Statist, affirms 
that “no better means of ascertaining what a country can pay in the shape 
of interest to outside creditors exists than can be found in the exports of 
the country.. No independent country can pay its creditors more than one- 
third of the value of its exports. After it pays more than one-third it has 
reached the danger point. The capacity of the people will be strained.” 
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During the last three years the exports of Canada have amounted to an 


average of $117,000,000 a year. 


One-third of which is $39,000,000. 


It has been estimated that the outside indebtedness of Canada, Federal, 
Provincial, railways, municipalities and other debts upon which interest is 


paid, causes an outgo of from $22,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. 


the latter figure, there is still a margin of $14,000,000. 


and go on. 


Taking 


We have drawn 
to the limit by 64 per cent and have 36 per cent yet to the good to come 


1432. The following are the amounts of public debts in the United 
Kingdom and British possessions with the proportion to population and 


multiple of revenue :-— 


PUBLIC DEBTS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


COUNTRIES. 


Europe— @ 
Waited ominrs. tacracccan sunt’ sees ub ae 
Malta 


8) ehenerisiel. fa vsieke es «te wie @\« 6.8) %0)_) i," wis) e fe, 6.3 1818 


Oey lonhtranes es task ce Molton 
Hongoomg aria fcc os 
Africa— 
Mauritius 
INaba i ee et 
CAVE Gree OOM ELODE: as Os kee tien, De en 
Sierra. Leone... ... RAE aa ei Pair IS 
America— 
CATA Ae ites hs ke eee aude ech S 


Simi enomens | .ekeihe) ie , ‘e) 010; .b 10) vs. © eh'e) 6, elle léie! 6) 80/9. 


Sal eet o's. lerumk ntse) bile bias) te te. <w. 


British Honduras., .... 
British Guana... 0. oe 
West Indies— 
IBahamageaeseee MERU A Rh, Bam Lees, 
ANNO ER. = i Bees t LAS mek ch See eG 5 
WY THC WaECERIATIC Oe nee sales a oes ee : 
LOS ets wed SOUT AT GFR eet: Pig gna 
ay CEERICIACLE IMR LOE ty kee Res er 
Australasia— ; 
New South Wales......... As te gl ee : 
Wictorian... 


eerie: | Hs ees 6,516.6 


0 6g 0 ete 0 ee 0: 6 ea eee 6 6 © wo 0) bis 


Western Australia 

Pupetan Atte er.) d, MOM Meher What, | SUE ES 

Tasmania. 

eke oh etd BY 16 montane We Nai ie ent ee bee) eee 
South Seas— 

bas ts 


catiotel st set eu ate ve isiteneh = 9) sess tate: te 
oe ° . 


selma teren sets eit) fue; facto ees Ve. aiid fw, 10.116..8) fe) 18 tele 


bhjetis| |e, Je) oa 04) se #6 \o) 6, 06. 6 eck \¢ ©) = 00 6 ie) a)6 08 


9 ee reese eerce ress e reer e 


Year 


Pusric DEBT. 


Amount. 


$ 


3, 241,950,897 


385,284 


1,084,078, 649 


13,228,476 
1,946,667 


6,677,797 
34,895,723 
130,421,206 
243,333 


246,183,029 
8,370,209 
85,653 
172,562 
4,287,125 


535,947 
8,138,522 
1,492,325 

591,646 
2,903,551 


288,734,627 
223,720,613 
108,816,418 

13,982,406 
149,112,399 

37,208, 606 
189,189,190 


1,166,453 


5,798,519,313 


Per Head. 


Multiple 
of 


Revenue. 


The total public debts of Great Britain and her possessions amount to 
$5,798,519,313, of which Great Britain owes 55:9 per cent; India, 18-7 
per cent; the Australasian colonies, 17-4 per cent, and Canada, 4:2 per cent. 
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The debt of Great Britain was reduced by $23,790,939 during the year. 
With the exception of the Australasian colonies, the amount per head in 
the United Kingdom was higher than in any of her possessions, and with 
the exception of South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania and New Zealand, 
the multiple of revenue was also the highest. At the time of Confedera- 
tion five years and six months of the revenue would have been required to 
pay off the net debt of Canada; in 1894 it would have taken about six 
and three-fourth years. 

The proportions of debt to population in the Australasian colonies and 
also in Cape Colony are very large, but while, as in Canada, the whole 
amounts have been incurred in the construction of public works, by far the 
largest portion has been expended on raiiways, which in those colonies are 
almost altogether the property of the state, and there is consequently a very 
much larger revenue available for the payment of interest, derived directly 
from the expenditure of loans, than there is in this country, where the money 
has been spent on works productive to the country but only indirectly so to 
the state revenue. In prcportion, moreover, to the wealth and general 
trade, more particularly of the Australasian colonies, their populations are 
very scanty. 


1433. The public debts of some of the principal foreign countries are given 


below :— 
PUBLIC DEBTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Pusiic DEsts. 
CouNTRIES. Year. Multiple 
Amount. |Per Head. of 
Revenue. 
Europe— $ $ cts. 
Austria- eeaanered © aI pee a a ie eee. 2 1892 | 2,960,208,400 69 22 7°35 
Bernie sali hee tem ae 1892 450,624, 133 72 74 | 6°67 
Denia one: seers Gaia so we nee meee 1891 50,452,733 21 94 | 3°34 
Pranee. ee Aiken cna ive eke Temas Pee 1893 | 5,959,289, 400 155 42 9°54 
German Empire 1892 439,971,000 8 90 1 44 
Creede AO isi eb tee ik che See ae 1893 116, 400,933 53 22 | 6°63 
THaly be oon eee eee Cyan imarin 6) 95 sa 1893 | 2,293,733, 000 Toole 6°79 
Neétherlandsit *. fae ciriee oe wr rea ee 1894 452,648, 667 97 93 8°59 
Norwayrand Swedemiices..) 0 Whee. 1893 107,996, 200 15 86 2°38 
Orb gabe ya sc.) WOR seat o's See aaa 1893 576,748, 667 133 92 11°43 
ROU SN os ah lee oe ore oe eee es 1893 200, 993,333 34 65 5°73 
Risse BAR Ge Te Gee a ey 1893 | 2,766,305,800 23/153 5°86 
Spain 5 Pay Ce sien, feet a A Ree 1893 | 1,201, 205,267 68 38 1292 
Switzerland sy. .) asec ke claves isan eee wet: 1893 12,483,000 4 26 0°85 
PPUTKEV US aah, oc ace Maman is een ees 1892 526,670,667 18 98 5°85 
Asia— 
PaO ae ies eee St no he BRA a a ee 1892 205,383, 067 5 04 3°75 
Africa— 
TOY Dut ae eee tore SR ee 1893 513,949,200 70.89 10°19 
PU Was oa Re Us hs Altes Bal ca a ae 1884 27,749,733 18 49 5 47 
America— 
Arventine Republiticsa ae aes ncaa 1893 322,883,918 T8226. 2°74 
PAA eee are poe tes a eee eee 1893 670,368,733 46 59 5°89 
Ciara Sh naa thee tee ae at ee 1892 80,791,533 28 18 4°11 
IME GRICO RS Loney hb tape camera penn acs nccttan ct stlae ene 1892 179,307,467 15 41 4°38 
Peru een: Life ich ta SSPE LA Toh WAR are RAR 1888 59,000,000 87 15 49°46 
United Sigies ates See em sras t Migs Or Bs 1894 | 1,632,253,637 23 93 4°37 
Unpuayien .e4 eve ie tisth dae cee 1892 | 104,072,739 | 134 78 7°41 
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The external debt of China is estimated at $43,800,000, not including 
recent loan by France under the guarantee of Russia. 


1434. The public debt of France is the largest in the world. The debt 
of the German Empire is the Federal debt only, exclusive of the debts of 
the several states, which amounted in 1890-91 to about $2,344,336,000. 
There are, however, considerable investments and a large amount of Govern- 
ment property held as a set-off both against the federal and state debts. 
The invalid fund amounts to 470,000,000 marks. The war treasure fund, 
120,000,000 marks, is held in gold, bearing no interest. Next to that of 
France, the public debt of the United Kingdom is the largest, followed by 
those of Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, the United States, Spain and 
British India, in the order named. The united debt of Germany amounts 
to $607,832,533, with assets, bringing the net debt below $400,000,000, 
and would place that country fourth in the above list, between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, while the united debt of Australasia, amounting to 
$1,010,764,259, places those colonies immediately following British India. 
In proportion to population, France, Uruguay and Portugal are the most 
heavily indebted countries in the above table, being, however, far exceeded 
by the Australasian colonies. In proportion to revenue, however, Peru 
would appear to be in almost a hopeless financial plight, as it requires 
nearly fifty years of its revenue to redeem its debt, while its unpaid interest 
alone amounts to more than $111,000,000. Portugal, France and Egypt 
would appear to have the next heaviest indebtedness in proportion to 
revenue. Of all countries Switzerland has about the lightest burden of 
debt, as only one year’s revenue would he required to redeem it, while the 
value of its state property, or so-called “‘ Federal Fortune,” amounts to over 
seven millions more than its liabilities. The debt of the United States 
showed an increase of $86,267,951 on the 30th June, 1894, as compared 
with the same date in 1893. Since the date to which the amount has been 
made up, it has been increased by $50,000,000 of a new loan, rendered 
necessary by the decrease in current receipts. 


1435. Under the provisions of the Civil Service Superannuation Act, 
1883, retiring allowances are granted to such members of the Civil Service 
of Canada, coming within the scope of the Act, as have served for not less 
than ten years and have attained the age of sixty years, or become in sone 
manner incapacitated from properly performing their duties, or whose office 
may be abolished for the better promotion of efficiency. 

These allowances are calculated on the average yearly salary received 
during the then last three years, as follows: For ten years but less than 
eleven years’ service an allowance of ten-fiftieths of such average salary ; 
for eleven years but less than twelve years’ service an allowance of eleven- 
fiftieths, and a further allowance of one-fiftieth for each additional year of 
service up to thirty-five years, when the maximum allowance of thirty-five- 
fiftieths may be granted, but no addition is made for any service over 
thirty-five years. 

These provisions practically apply to all officers, clerks and employees of 
the Inside and Outside Service, including those of the Senate, House of 
Commons and Library of Parliament. 
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As a provision towards making good the above allowances, a reduction is 
made of 2 per cent per annum_ on all salaries over $600, and of one and 
a-quarter per cent on those under that amount. 

All persons under sixty years of age, in receipt of a superannuation 
allowance, and not mentally or bodily disabled, are liable to fill, if required, 
under pain of forfeiture of such allowance, any public position in any part 
of Canada for which their previous services have rendered them eligible. 
No such position, however, is to be lower in rank or salary than that from 
which the officer retired. 


1436. The Superannuation Act was brought into force in 1871. The 
following table shows the receipts and expenditures in account of the fund 
from the beginning :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1871--94. 


YEAR. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 

STD yea tisce Nba a car petele walk ios ti 0 pe A ait ee eC | 49,470 12,880 
U herb EPS CMR TATE WET ERI LA ome sc 53,218 38,842 
TOTS aE Meee ols nin Ceeioe nys No ee ae RN 8 54,757 53,026 
ie tt Geen ern i 5) aaa 34,620 64,442 
VT CV AT Men EURO OS Mak he He ee eae UREN. 6 cl. 36,678 | 77,298 
USL Gs eile etree cpa Cok Qpowrn anche auch ae cece 38,476 101,627 
i RC gM Wis OL CSR Ed ee RRMA RNA «a e 40,890 104,826 
VST ys ee rs Sb arate sted 5 ce Siesta Mya, oA anc ola Aa oe kt 41,856 106,588 
A Revs Be terres pia WA RN OU Ue IMR cre to, 2 SO 41,959 113,531 
1 Boo Mae rg dite lhe Meee Me ne a AE ae Se A AGS on tat a 43,531 127,792 
TOOL MM AENE Bee see ice. oaths NPA Aa 44,995 147,362 
COSTS El Pee gee Ree RUS Rr Ane ered Be Pky ea 46,426 160,319 
TESS ise ons + See Riera seo La eee e 46,372 186,236 
H kosn 2 Fema Td ias ace We eR gh Shed fin, a |, nana 51,882 192,692 
TBSD. ees Ave ia es eielnch qeizielt le og Bites heath eee oe 52,701 203,636 
LSB SMe oe fitness SRR eer cor. eas as. fs ees 57,075 200,655 
LSS Li kp weteen ieee: ALTE Sapa NOM en pe A NS se ae 62,600 202,285 
LSB8246il- skis Ft diay oh Wa ISAS ace egy etch ee 62,967 212,473 
LB SON i ee Ser re ee ene ren hr Lah eae 63,031 218,933 
LSOO Seay eee Me nek Tera va Sng panes mee ADR 4, seals 61,518 241,764 
TSO Lest a8. ORY ay SEN as La SRE eb ene. 2 62,824 241,110 
1892.5) sak. 35 Res payee bh eee teen tae bad ae eee 63,862 253,670 
TSOS rao E Bits oie, aera ah Oks Gtr cee, ee Ss ate 64,433 263,710 
OOS Ie Sic ag ORAS ROP © OST UI ib Be ed eee 63,974 262,302 


Upon the question of the wide divergence between the receipts and ex- 
penditures, the Civil Service Commission of 1892, said: ‘‘ Your commis- 
sioners are of opinion that much misapprehension exists in the public mind 
in connestion with this expenditure, especially as regards those officers who 
have been retired on account of abolition of office or to promote efliciency 
and economy. It will be found in many cases of persons so retired that the 
superannuation was entirely for the benefit of the State and resulted in real 
economy, although the allowance paid is charged to superannuation and 
swells the expenditure under that head, to that extent.” 
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The total amount paid out on account of superannuation allowances and 
gratuites in 1894 was $262,302, and the following table shows the manner 
in which that sum was divided among different departments and divisions : 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES AND GRATUITIES, 1894. 


DEPARTMENT. Number. 

‘Department CMO MATOS SRP ARS tala ute PaNAere A PU Ca saan ne a ih 163 

MCE VER UCR A Lo Miss hhc) sha urr ek om igueeui lent hua ie tale Og 31 

a INT aeATI CH ISIOPIO®), Cole ale gaia be hia he altbotra y bociele ple lela hieA 68 

* TRG Ts NBII EF eG a Pg ea OREO SO AT Bee A Le OR rea 113 

es 1 RASEIVALS ) #0 Er oI ok IDG NR We eben! A Oa a Bes A SE OR Ot Le 105 

UG PRE CCE MIP e lt. str Mein nae ane 0 Ny CLA ge opened Al 

Ne PM LCE OM re oe ete fs niclobet) /=hslo le ein ao aie en everest a 22 

ye el MiebiCe Artes oes ca isha a Sy PAN Spee ae sess RES Eee 10 

<u SOE Me UME OF UAL G tre er tals sil as-u oe os wei ueate stata a i a'ag}s, wikia hr 4 

“§ VENTE Hoe Re Oh ee ek Ee Ms Lis ehh Metin Ane 20 meme aeg Bae 3 

as ia way ona aialse seecn ey Me. csi Mime meen in, en oor, 9 

se BT DALLES ipteet aie o e gel OAA URRGRN. SC IIS AU aA he a! OE A i 27 

2 Havent ATiaiird ora teen Ak ices Uhl yet, hut Meera 2! 6 

Cee Co Fin VAC OME merge oh late pater eat sl Hels cli wise ch ed Mend aN emule Mane ore dots 5 

House of Commons.........- Bonk abt oe Ahab ves: Bras ea ce ee Ay ti tn eatetg ff 

SCAG: Kiera eee Me hate aces: Be el PEROEAIS RA TMN Pae/9) s ALU oe 1 

Governor General’s Secretary’ BINGO nn meres Nae a oi Laveen rane PANY TO ee ae E 

FAbpary Orme at tamen tiie Miocene, of ek iar ay vais ya's Sicp a at eiettomet aie renter ch ooo I 

High Commissioner’s Otfice, London, Eng... ... $e ME eA cate! 8 os uN 
| Ral 

PEOUD ee fe RIN eri 6 4 9 ls50' ghd Waka MMe a wean e We kote : 598 


Provision is also made for the granting of gratuities in cases where an 
allowance has not been earned by duration of service. 


1437. Pensions, which are of a different nature to superannuation allow- 
ances, are also granted, in accordance with various Acts of Parliament, to 
retired judges and to a certain number of persons, or their widows and 
children, for military services: The total amount paid under this head in 
1894 was $86,927, being $3,382 less than in the preceding year. 

The amount paid out for pensions in the United States during 1894 was 
no less than $141,177,285. 


1438. Great Britain finds in her colonies spheres for investment of money 
which are becoming yearly more important. In the Statist, 19th January, 
1895, T. Lloyd estimates that the investments of Great Britain in foreign 
countries and the colonies amount to approximately £3,000,000,000 sterling 
on which returns amount to £140,000,000. 

Of this immense sum (14,600 million dollars) which British investors 
have invested in the different countries of the world, about $2,500,000,000, 
or over 17 per cent, represent their loans to the various governments of the 
colonies of the United Kingdom. This sum is not far short of the British 
national debt and is considerably more than one-half of the railway capita] 
of the United Kingdom. 
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DEBTS OF BRITISH COLONIES DUE IN GREAT BRITAIN, WITH DEBT 
PER CAPITA FOR HACH 


Debt 


Total Debt. bev Neal 


CoLony. 


eS 9 op SS a a | SN eS 


$ $ cts. 

India, incliding’ Borneo li. oacied soe eee aa oe ee ee one 1,063, 006,553 4 83 
evlon en. Pat Be st ityaicln Bo qx 16 alee elie aaiL DST EE Risen a at weet Eee ato) ita 12,254, 267 4 07 
Ong: KONE Misia om sea Wiebe 3/526 ane eueinee oie ecu aas rs tape ote ees 973,333 4 62 
New auth Wales Metin, crite Wick iaiecctgillss epee Are Sh Ca cme ee - 238,161,527 204 38 
IVICCORIAD ae eee ARG Cet MONTY | 5 ate Gok Sane ne In ene eat ener 217, 840,2 273 188 17 
South ‘Australias sce ee se Le ae eG remanence alc oD 107,567,933 319 14 
Western (AMebraniant, Fo. ence tos ha cae tae Rane a Oee ee 11,013, 267 Loe 71 
CASI ATTARG OE anit dale aha ath ha ws etehate te boner e te ce eee SUR a er eieete 34,022, 867 222, 64 
ING ZEUERTVG ely yw ANU Root teat elcta tae Me etch, Be RRR Reticg. ts Ee ST i 183,361,400 282 01 
(QU OGTISEATIG WE WA Ar A eth ees Ma Neh Dac rer eae a ao SEE, eRe 143,357,400 340 47 
TTL Sy ole PER Ce ok RUDE BNE ee Se ae trade Col anne Bit i107, 2 ene oie 1,202,067 OOF 
IN ECCLES) TR UR OMG Coe (ON Da ols es cg OD RR RY RG ay 34,553,333 63 50 
Cape of Good HLOPe Chats ween cee ere eee 20) See eeM Tey 120,936,667 TSG 
Ma uritities on ie oe ee Sha ec Gee Syn aa Cian? ite ee b 3,494, 267 100 61 
SHerT a EONS, (SES Rit Mote ete lees rete hee ere ae 282,267 3 {9 
Derma ve veins oh Mae Rs rece 37,084 aa 
Byrrtish) EL Onduras firc. ses oles a teed aR ee 85,653 272 
IBTIbiS a GATIANA ch Cok etet Rok ie. Oe eunnoe eat Reem Boi ee 3, 747,333 13 50 
Canada Government—Federal MEE Ss hee 24 Groen 201,615,500 4) 63 
Provincials, eae USAIN faleshicis va Aeicks 27,691,333 BNPZ, 

Newfoundland $¢: 2055449 acs EER MG aR iy A Ps SRD 5,236,533 26 46 
LIEV NST ICIA A Meine aa nde aE-e irae Neenas P(eyaeiy 0.48 8 Fuser AEE L 403,933 8 52 
a ATIVAN CB gc Ra! br clei ayedaty Ait a te RRO GRR MM DRM a AL Ae 8,166, 267 L2559 
Sey Kitts; “Amouslla and wNevis (i aioe sna siete. Lote 101,713 223 
PATA thea er itre che ha veadlata is ekcna te sapere Mi fhe OG A ay EC | a 127,507 3 49 
DO TAINICA NLR ge eta cn Bar eS Ca street ae ERIE I 2 Siggy 203,913 7 59 
PSE LACAN etey so) einige osina pale Sociale ak MO OOUBE eer Oem Ta wie cape ae 1,137,340 25 12 
GV EN CON Bas eet ene lidis aise 5 lus bu arta ene Cum arenes Wisse eceeeea 59,714 1 46 
Tar WAGOS 2) ih Rec tian eee hy EL Sete cea ante eles i eee 146,487 OTE 
CET ATVAC Baibi i ety) ene Me Nhe Rete co, oi dce ay sti a Zn aan Peder me ra a 462,333 7.69 
Montserrat: (885 Bates acu icra h «ook esac eaten eke re ee 18,493 1 58 
INT eae oes ek 2 oh te epee ete lac Maite ee atl ik PROM mR Tn Ota Te 384,467 anh 


These amounts do not include the sum of £10,000,000, last loan to India, 
nor the last loan to the Province of Quebec. 


1439. The following table gives the gross debts, assets and net debts of 


the several provinces :— 
PROVINCIAL DEBTS. 


Dominion : 
i. Net Debt, Debt 
PROVINCES. Gross Debt. Sala eae Other including per 
ebt Assets. Col. 3 Hosa 
Allowance. irae ee 
1894. $ $ $ $ 3! “ets, 
Oushoec were a 30,215,272 2,549,214 | 11,370,400 16,295,658 10 63 
INO Var SCOtlainy seek eo. 3,167,493 1,056,289 301,893 1,809,311 3 99 
New Brunswick .... 2,821,484 531,186 37,468 2,252,830 7 Ol 
Manitoba. 3.84 4,656,920 SOT IG Hl sas ooeUohada wert. eearome 2+ ae 
British Columbia... . 3,904,807 583,021 923,018 2,398,768 19 55 
Pee helanic.: aeeee NOt given nce scene ae al. OME Pea Ma tA LE 8 


* Not including public buildings. + Including buildings and lands. 
R 
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1440. The following details have been furnished by the respective Gov- 
ernments :— 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


‘ . Dominion 
YEAR ENDED 31st DecemBER.| Gross Debt. PR ae ans Total Assets. 

Allowance. 

$ $ $ $ 

Te teva Ai ae A enn ORCL A aa ee Be a 98,718 *259, 337 336, 846 596,183 
re CN OS eit a ie 1,362,237 1,052,467 574,749 1,627,217 
VSSAGe amie i Bs SOME RN ae shots. oP 1,014,744 1,052,346 444,430 1,496,775 
AOR ds ies ER ET Ree, 2 3s 1,137,878 1,057,693 399,707 1,457,400 
LSSG ea. Ly, Ref eM Eee Reyes Cait 1,162,162 1,057,614 399, 225 1,456,838 
SS RO Sd A HCE ak hewn 1,190,245 1,057,410 425,562 1,482,972 
SSSA eeeiiaiiecclate hia fooate ates 1,431,575 1,057,322 409,649 1,466,971 
SSO MET. plan Minin | Pare th TEM 1,899, 662 1,056,472 403,952 1,460, 424 
SSO Mee hs Gee htc cette 2,642,519 1,056,448 644,886 1,701,334 
Aba Dah C20 | UPR BPS 88 A Vena caw So 2,990, 402 1,056,329 576,045 1,632,374 
HUES OL, PRS ONT EMS UNG AT Dyas tie Sr such 3,133,761 1,056,289 450,330 1,506,619 
UST G at ABI tendo pn a aR 3,142,922 1,056,289 413,122 1,469,411 
USO AOR Ke tess Manin ta ait tees 3,167,493 1,056, 289 | 301,893 1,358,182 


* This included a sum of $253,066.67 which was deposited by Baring Brothers in con- 
nection with a railway project. This amount was afterwards repaid by the Local Govern- 
ment to Barings by an issue of debentures, and the deposit was allowed to remain in the 
debt account. 

+ Not including public buildings. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


Assets, 
Dominion *Oth 
YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER. Gross Debt. |\Government a er |Total Assets 
Debt ssets. 
Allowance. 
$ $ $ $ 

DSP MOPS eee c WTA zat «ldots Ae eens | NOEL Ae 4 ie, ee On| a ere te Se ke pees AB 
SOG eee Olea ake ane ic css eke ke EN POS DI 2ae deseo ee tte hele. Veta. | aga aR AE 
Db lel: DAN) 1A eepet ne Be Dery epee ee pe ae 1,471,146 CLosae OD doo cule & 713,449 
BPS Aaa es eras We at ae Re Pe 1,696,918 see: £2 a a 638,449 
Foy, cs Rin MO ese, ERS Rae ON 1,911,488 Seta CL SS SE ry ere 638,449 
TOES LA RGA EE LOS ra aR ea SY ii 1,999,735 BOG 44 eae oes, 596,449 
SBS a SAD Re Pk an ae Eecae tess 2, £06,200 551,449 13,786 565,236 
PRO! un Ee Pay eas onal fe 2,159,749 531,449 8,000 539,449 
(LOL Ci PR se Bi LF ae SES 3 Oh ee 2,268,494 531,186 46,244 577,429 
oe) lad Ae Llane Oe Ee 2,484,560 531,186 59,283 590,468 
ESO ets Suh eae cae vacates oio'k CU Os v8 2,729,017 531,186 30,102 561,288 
Beh Oy. a a eR a 2,752,297 531,186 37,047 568,733 
PO Ae ee teat Rs PMR EA oe, 2,821,484 531,186 37,468 568,654 


* Not including public buildings. Value of public buildings about $370,000. Crown 
Lands, about 7,000,000 acres at $1 per acre. 
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PROVINCE OF MANITOBA—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS, 


ASSETS. 


Other, not 


including 
Buildings 
and Land. 


a | 


Y@AR. Gross Debt.| Dominion 
Government 
Debt 
Allowance. 
$ $ 

Year ending December 3Ist,1882. 2.2 108,151 243,061 
1883.2. 9% 83,456 243,061 

iy _ 1884.... 124,034 348,493 

Half year ending June 30th, 1885.... 186,850 203,886 
Year ending June 30th, 1586, Tene 1,497,620 3,704,196 
1887.3. elo 2,229,106 3,707,196 

* Sct fob LOSS. ghee eee 3,163,982 3,707,196 

Half year ending December 31st, 1888 3, 514, 389 3,707,196 
Year ending December 31st, 1889... . 544,301 3,707,196 
TSO Dh ey 3,572,713 3,707,196 

ve . 1891....| 3,583,816 3,707,196 

< i 1892....) 3,618,637 3,707,196 

hy 4 1893.....1 4,398,259 3,707,196 

s a 1894....| 4,656,920 3,707,196 


« 
. 
. 


$ 


3,388, 037 


$ 


243,061 

318,043 

435,721 

267,470 
5,093,899 
5,843,345 
6,464,651 
6,348,797 
6,850,470 
6,781,885 
6,745,924 
6,417,965 
6,939,537 
7,095,233 


The province owns buildings (not including buildings such as court- 
houses and jails, which are owned by the various judicial districts or 
municipal organizations of the province, and which are worth $150,000), 
and the lots on which they are located, valued at about $650,000, and has 
swamp lands, reclaimed marsh lands, &c., worth upwards of a million 


dollars. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


Total 
Assets. 


ASSETS. 
YEAR ENDED Gross oe tens Vanrat LS 
; ae Dominion | Dominion 
30TH JUNE. Debts Government/Government| *Other 
Debt Railway Assets. 
Allowance. | Subsidies. 
8 : $ 8 
ESSZ RA ee ee ee Sone 1D, O49. GIB sia Mie eee eee te eit etn i 8,725,943 
ESB Sits eis Pens Oke. 96,920. 460s ae a eR a ect! ab, 8,724,263 
TORUED ie VRS RO Fag 18,895,575) 2,549,213] 2,394,000] «8,942,493 
ABOU eer cs tees em & 18,871,593 2,549,214 2,394,000 8,890,190 
US Sayers an ee ere 19,068,023 2,549,214 2,394,000 8,891,459 
Bote ath ye a a Lis in nanes PS ne dc. 19,456,379 2,549,214 2,394,000 8,902,703 
BSGSHL Ce i 21,799,360; 2,549,214) 2,394,000] —-8,893°703 
Bote) AR Retin ene eae t eae 23,945,663 2,549,214 2,394,000 8,920,071 
ice heathy OMn Na Wet 5,8 23,626,714, 2,549,214] 2,394,000] 8,927,168 
Toe Ie Renata cf Cah Waa tak, noe pet gs 25,842,148 2,549, 214 2,394,000 8,972,100 
Rats OE Rapes 1 PLA igre 28,731,263 2,549,214 2,394,000 8,960,779 
MOOD: ook EME ree se hey tee 28,574,213 2,540), 214 2,394,000 8,958,810 
OOM othe Mee cid eR Ys 30,215,272 2,549,214 2,394,000 8, 976,400 


* Not including public buildings, 


$ 


8,725,943 

8,724,963 
13,885,637 
13,833, 404 
13,834,672 
13,845,916 
13,836,916 
13,863, 284 
13,870,382 
13,915,314 
13,903,993 
13,902,024 
13,919,614 
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PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


ASSETS. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. Gross Debt. Dominion 
Government Other Total 
Debt Assets. Assets. 
Allowance. 
$ $ $ $ 

ESO ne P ARE coy AME Bia ae waa ar. 800,566 499,913 116,653 616,566 
BOSC RY NR ae he a acat iy ea n 961,778 499,913 133, 263 633,176 
H itote 2 BE ee | pon | TNR Oe aaa 770,812 499,913 272,895 772,808 
LSBs ees coe ee Be kd 800,258 583,021 267,000 850,021 
NOSO Ae thet mb rok aie wha se 976,911 583,021 206,808 789,829 
) het TE Semen 2 > 2° aS 1,157,001 583,021 214,144 797,165 
OSC Ae NY A mm, «6 bey 1,780,125 583,021 699,972 1,282,993 
Lt ti tees a Seaman i od 1,772,871 583,021 583,230 1,166,251 
ee Wade Sel Acumen deny Aah Oats ea 1,797,820 583,021 542,293 1,125,314 
aos BAe ey ps ee 1,843,154 583,021 558,715 1,141,736 
OO EMEN, . ESE MNOET EL Wha 8 2,876,036 583,021 1,259, 403 1,842, 424 
DEON Ms Ra aA Le TE ,  S a 3,187,456 583,021 909,713 1,492,734 
SUE, cays eas A Mh ARR cbt PERS 3,904, 807 583,021 923,018 1,506,039 


Not including public buildings. Value of public buildings and grounds, 
in British Columbia, $1,425,000. 


1445. The following is the statement forwarded to this office in response 
to a request for the statement of the debt and assets of the Province of 
Ontario :— 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO--STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


Railway x 
Liabilities |, Suvplus 
ayable in the| OL 28sets over 
YEAR ENDED 21st DECEMBER. iS But Liabilities 
cera presently pay- 
g over bis 
39 years. Tee 
$ $ 

Te OS SU POA ee Acct Seana sire g's ea itl, MeL e MUA eS. ye 2,813, 123 4,825,586 
Eee jaa! ot Rae CARRE OPS RE OH cnt a OR ALTERS,“ aang 2,862,144 4,384,241 
et RE rey aeen Anes Bh nde 68 Sede gl be A SO ope lag 2,709, 942 6,859,666 
BM 9 oo, -, oo Re a (doe Mino ate, © IAEA Ig A al a SO AN cao Ma 2,477,326 6,766,090 
DRS EG Oc, cc CL Na OU Oe tL ARO Re 1 SO Om LL Osh Arg 2,229,344 6,680,339 
Det UA ON CO Te 08 Or a EE: Aki ne 1,981,362 6,665,352 
B eto‘e ly: Sao. AWN be Greer a APRA RR SAE: ess eM Ea ee Te ea 1g730;379 6,734,649 
SSO Ramee AGUIRRE eee tre IR Ce et ser eS Be SUA et take che ok, 1,485,397 6,427,252 
TSS teereret nek ke ee hem 2 ee Mle) a Re Oe 1,404,620 5,809,995 
SOT een eee tyme Fe cy CBD J Ls ae, ak Pee RS Le ee 1,376,312 5,285, 515 
LOO eee Meee Eh cn) Ci Penta: 54. b SRG a aD Re te 1,401,598 5,838,758 
BE a ts AER asc! De 4 moe ta OPN Ag Or 1,312,149 6,135,480 
LOOP rene he EM need et IS BE oe a 1,556,410 5,269,841 
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1446. The following statements relate to cities and towns of the Domin- 
ion and are the result of a special inquiry made by the Statistical Branch. 

This inquiry is part of a general investigation into the municipal in- 
debtedness of the several provinces of the Dominion, instituted during the 
year by the Statistical Branch of the Department of Agriculture, but by no 
means completed. The Provincial Governments of Ontario and Quebec 
publish returns from time to time. But examination showed that these 
are imperfect, especially the returns made public respecting the P:ovince of 
Quebec. Special inquiries regarding the other provinces were made and 
considerable information collected, which, when thoroughly sifted, will 
enable us to give a full statement of the municipal indebtedness of the 
counties, parishes, and other municipalities of the Dominion. An estimate 
of this indebtedness, based upon the information obtained, gives the total 
municipal debt of Canada in the neighbourhood of $100,000,000. 

In the Province of Ontario complete returns from 43 cities, towns and 
incorporated villages give a population of over 470,000, with liabilities of 
$38,500,000. 

The returns recently published by the Ontario Government give the 
total abilities of all the municipalities of the province, including counties, 
townships, cities, towns and villages, for the year 1890, at $49,108,171. 
The assets, including taxes in arrears, rates due from other municipalities, 
&e., are given at $52,888,939. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Fire Insurance Companies.—Premiums and Losses.—Payments by British and United 
States Companies.—Payments by Canadian Companies.—Amount at Risk.—Inland 
Marine Insurance.—Ocean Marine Insurance.—Life Insurance Companies.— Amount of 
Insurance Since Confederation.— Amount of Business.—Amount in Force.—Death Rate. 
—Premium Income.—Claims Paid.—Proportion for Expenses.—Financial Position of 
Canadian Companies.— Assessment Insurance.—Accident Insurance.—Plate Glass In- 
surance.—Burglary Insurance.—Comparative Standing of Companies.—-Water Supply 
for Fire Purposes. 

1447. During the year 1893 the business of fire insurance in Canada was 
carried on by 37 active companies; of these 6 were Canadian, 23 British 
and 8 belonged to the United States. Inland marine insurance was also 
transacted by 4 of them—2 Canadian, | British and 1 United States. Ocean 
marine was transacted by two companies, both Canadian. Two Canadian 


companies and one British company were withdrawn during the year. 


1448. In 1894 there were 35 companies, two British ceasing. Inland 
marine insurance was also transacted by six companies ; two being Canadian 
three British and one United States. 

Accident, guarantee, plate glass, steam boiler and burglary insurance 
business was done by 8 companies. 

The returns for 1894 having been received too late, no comparisons will 
be made between 1894 and other years. The figures for 1894 alone will be 
given and the comparisons will be between 1893 and former years 
throughout this chapter. 


1449. The cash received for premiums during the year 1893 in Canada 
amounted to $6,793,595, being greater than that received in 1892 by 
$281,268 ; and the amount paid for losses was $5,052,690, being more than 
that paid in 1892 by $675,420. The ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 
ceived is shown in the following table :— 


FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA, 1893. 

Paid for |Received for| Percentage of Losses 

Losses. Premiums. to Premiums. 

ah i $ $ 1893, 1892. 

Canachian: (COM panies., ovis s0kee ec nee ae 797,149 LAST. (ue 70°06 75°30 
British need aE CRUE OE DU aN a? 3,496, 112 4,623,196 75°62 64°60 
United States. 0) cies ee, bey ventas 759,429 1,032,602 73°55 70°35 
Woy st ate eta a Apel AE 5,052, 690 6,793,095 74°37 67°22 


FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA, 1894. 


} : Percentage 
Paid for |Received for of Losses to 


Losses. Premiums. Peas: 

; § 1994. 
Canadian”) companies.) 28. cot) shuke domiwk aisemts 801,871 1,108,294 72°35 
British SFPD ig Lie ee de SORRELL ee at scene 3,094, 861 4,602,747 67°24 
Uinitedastatesant ic: tient cniek. co ears renal bream 692,631 1,000,328 69.24 
Vota.) tin, aa so seers Cr er es Moe.. <tecics ates 4,589,363 6,711,369 68°38 
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1450. The following table shows the amount received for premiums, and 
paid for losses, as well as the percentage of losses to premiums, in every 


year from 1869 :— 


YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER. 


@ilelfencer 6) Si heel) eo: oie e!reile) efiels\{et@he! (elelicilo.-0\ ele \e) al ol vse a¥cv jails) 6 
BBO .O! s Wis was 0 ee fe tene 6 wl ele nisl = 06) «0 © 0 10) 0s "je: (es os) 6 
Gyate: e\e)ar~ 16) «i fe tes) & felleisi fo) elie verre! ere o/s, s. ef} ie) (6! re) 6,4) s Ser 6) we at-e 
a1ko), be) [> (elite! <) \éizptie/\e) a. wile (ele “#, a Telefe! =) 6.0) 6) 8) 14. 6h «16, Wei 1s) fo! (w, 6) eisei s 
Ce Se er OC ES SY 
so eite Tele lee: «alle .ei'st-altel elie) emit (st slisi le ye) 'e (ou) sists, jeileive, Suet el ete» 
ey OD @idhe me tole le} -s) 10) alis) tele bie liv! -olis! (el auelie) s ‘pi ists 60) e161 ¥ile) fo\te te lee 
Sie tele: tau ere) fe; eiieus eash tet elel cies. eT ewielwitel (elie /ascte ie tes fe) ten-e.\e 
OF ators ach ire cae Caer ids CROSUMCIRGECS 0. nC eNnCh me ECM nce Ly neg 
Ce 
aksitet oe ieee) [sia Jel elieiae cate is\ ies iii) \¢) ©) opie tele: es) ie) 6) tle)! (6s a le 6 
Pa tenetianeleirs) 0: ro. © uter#ise |Ml viel e's -«/leila(is}.¢, 6 lleite,fe\/ese.(e:0 wikielre:i¢, 6. '« 
eiceM elieivey el cep oie; \e) si iviiane lelei(é)\ers) €).6: (4. 61 $1,010 .@ilelleice! .e) ¢'®\is\-6: (6; 0) .0) <6 
Seele © ee | 0.6 6 0 spel ss) vile © 6 6 6's) 0 © s fe 016 « 0 6 e's «fe 6 0 
eiwie/(aTiatie§e- el al <)\e\leihetivicel ey (a. 6119's) _/s 01 1@ 0.614 (ville Tetieire, Mel ell’s Lelisite, le <6 


Gpietkeyielis: oe a) scsi aie) whe! s,w) 's) 6 olie1e © ©) ia e's) bile Nel (a) fe fel 6 see ae 
o! cea ael ee) le (ells) 16) [el@ leveirel wiini es: < \9\ <6) o1 ie, wi ie’ is) ete: wiveme! Shia) sy cule te 
aed, kel ratte) otis, 0,8 feike! i: shel ose! ells! (se) 1s, 6. (6/6, (6) le} © atiol @ ete oeweps <0) je: 


Goo te (6) te e! 0) tw Kelte  Ol tale) (6 te) We! wie! 09, Sire (o)S) elimi ew wh is ee. a) eae) fe 


Sol (Oty e fe dow!) a) fein) \wiloy et (ol ela (e; o1 e/Fe.e isl. oie) @ 10) ais esleile (eles eels» 
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Premiums 
Received. 


$ 
1,785,539 
1,916,779 
2,321,716 


2,628,710 
2,968, 416 
3,522, 303 
3,594,764 
3,708, 006 
3,764,005 
3,368, 430 
3,227,488 
3,479,577 

3,827,116 
4,229 706 
4,624,741 
4,980,128 
4,852,460 
4,982,335 
5,244,502 
5,487,263 
5,588, 016 

. 5,836,071 
6,168,716 
6,512,327 
6,793,595 
6,711,369 


112,024,078 


Losses Paid. 


$ 


1,027,720 
1,624,837 
1,549,199 
1,909,975 
1,682,184 
1,926,159 
2,563,531 
2,867,295 
8,490,919 
1,822, 674 
2,145,198 
1,666,578 
3,169,824 
2,664, 986 
2,920, 228 
3,245, 323 
2,679,287 
3,301,388 
3,403,514 
3,073,822 
2,876,211 
3,266,567 
3,905,697 
4,377,270 
5,052,690 
4,589,363 


77,802,439 


Percentage 
of Losses to 
Premiums. 


57°56 
84°77 
66°73 
72°66 
56°67 
54°68 
TA SUL 
T£288 
225 °58 
54°11 
66°47 
47°90 
82°83 
63°01 
63°14 
65°16 
bDe22 
66°93 
64:90 
56°53 
5-47 
5D 97 
63°31 
67°22 
74°37 
68°38 


69°45 


1451. The total amounts for the whole period (including 1894) were 
divided among the companies according to their nationalities, as follows :— 


COMPANIES. 


Canadian 
British 
United States 


companies......... ee ORT.) | 
66 


66. 


Premiums 
Received. 


$ 
29,386,748 
72,022,185 
10,615,145 


112,024,078 


| 


21,080,844 
49,552,399 
7,169,196 


77,802,439. 


Percentage 
of Losses to 
Premiums. 


If the year of the fire in St. John, N.B. (1877), had been excluded, the 
average percentage of loss would have been 63°74. 


1452. The next statement shows the business done by the several com- 


panies during the year 1893 :— 
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FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA IN 1893. 


Canadian Companies. 


British Americatc. ase... 
Citizens’ 
TOR BEOEN Wat tam eae as. Recs 
London Mutual to. oe 
Mercantile. fo eel ae. es 
Quebec 


cece cee ee ee ee ee ee ei 


Ce 


Ce a rr 2 


Atlas 


Sayer oe n ahi ee Ree Ret se ha et pet ua bh a} 


6) (6101s Ge) © 01.0180 10,0 | eile fe 0» 


Employers’ Liability......... 
ASIA PLAN spe 6 RIE PI ko a 
PVR ertenl Rens ete ate ae eine 
Lancashire 


Globe 


wile! ss! e'ife\ va ie! jel'e oj ial fe (oe) (6 v's) = 


PUM weary ee i Pa MRO le ol LS se ee ec Ta} 
see eee 


© iene is\\efe se © (60 


INiamchestersceare rte ee 
National, of Ireland 
North British 


i rd 


ee ed 


ay ty ee Oe OPS Cire) 


Oreos aCe ca Care a 


Phoenix, of London 
Royal 
Scottish Union and National. 
OUD Tey teh rae enti ee oe aa 
Union Society 
United Fire 


Spd, 4.) s) by 2 ie, ©. iw! (ellen sole ye) 6.01 18i1% 50.16 Gie) ts) 


e) a)iev ip lol's \e ele \9/, 66 6 1s Bs 


United States Companies. 
FHA ING chute e iukn Nieto ne 


Agricultural, of Watertown. . 
Connecticut Fire 


ee ee? 


Phoenix, of Brooklyn. . UGS eh, 
Phoenix) of Martiordin sien. 
Queen, of America 


see eee ee cee 


0) 6 ae) we} oleh eel please: 


Grange tota lee tee. 


* 


Gross 
Amount 


oO 
Risks taken. 


$ 


22,313,539 
None. 
26,676,063 


18,700,310 


17,858, 332 
14,171,905 
26,556,588 
58,439,891 
16,474,713 

9,000,913 
11,050,019 
14,810,275 


458, 254,364 


16,057,637 
7,768,052 
3,200,000 

13,462, 625 
8,277,549 

11,204,431 

20,550,383 

25,043,515 


105,564,192 


687,604,239 


Premiums 
charged 
thereon. 


$ 


974,949 
one. 
336,193 
190,013 
160,726 
126,379 
459,531 


1,547,791 


133,684 
239,137 
112,951 
153,391 
437,282 

5,558 
335,887 
219,931 
296,288 


359,871 
911,712 
130,010 
154,195 
112,951 
443.131 
205,734 
161,854 
298, 831 
651,021 
168,434 
114,155 
162,548 
915,454 


5,324,005 


184,456 
70,507 
37,157 
154,819 
92,821 
119,768 
277,471 
306,799 

1,243,798 


8,115,594 


per cent of Risks 


Rate of Premiums 
taken. 


1°18 


ideals! 


Net 
Cash paid 
for 
Losses. 


$ 


144,298 
712 
188,315 
99,088 
81,686 
71,592 
211,459 


797,149 


82, 427 
177,903 
76,220 
97,590 
253, 658 
53,423 
172,147 

. 161,072 
196,318 


281,337 
95,406 
75,476 

109,692 
77,817 

336,358 


121,612 
91,212 
165,067 
446,332 
109,741 
58,177 
91,849 
165,277 


3,496,111 


91,254 
43,037 
20,198 
97,167 
43,132 
63,214 

299,819 
171,608 
759,429 


5,052,688 


Net Cash 
received 
for 
Premiums 


$ 


202,076 
None. 
264,511 
122,772 
129,379 
90,631 
328, 428 


1,137,797 


119,693 


189,962 
259,563 


323,872 
194,053 
107,918 
118,940 
100,301 
383,663 
172,523 
142,281 


260,576) | 


594,631 


134,593 
93,809 
135,047 
187,094 
4,623,196 


143,836 
51,586 
32,509 

138,505 
66,321) 
89,314 

238,319 

272,214 


1,032,604 


6,793,597 


paid to Premiums 


Percentage of Losses 
received, 


¢ eneneyie ls 


te Nine 


a ae 


—— ee 


Ca al i a a a 
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1453. The following statement gives the fire insurance done in Canada 


in 1894 :— 


FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA IN 1894. 


Canadian Companies. 


British Americas. oh es a 
IRASteLns cee eek eee eee. Sige 


Cieveds ihc ly Wakes cay a te Seiiok 


PANG asics: wine AEP tags SN Be 


fra perial sae Sane 5 xiato ahi 
A TICAS DECOM oer) ea in ts oe e as 


ClO Dee eae eis sl la 


VL ATIOUIES DOE: Kote Ae 8 ceive ot ars atone 
National, of Ireland.......... 
INDORE STEEISO Ce tect boards x. dts 
Northern. ». 0.0%; 


Gye Auer ios eee ae 
Scottish Union and National. . 
uaa uM Rien Vets eet Ne Lil ea dine le 


Union Assurancesssese. coe 
WanitedsBanervese gs eee ; 


United States Companies. 


DATION LL LRN ny Nab rank 
Agricultural, of Watertown... 
Connecticut Fire, 22-2 6.080 6. 
Harttord 4.0: cles cee eh See 
Insurance Co. of N. A........ 
Phoenix of Brooklyne),:..3.. 0 
Phenix, of Harttord.. 2...) \s. 
Queen, of America...:....... 


Ae 
f= ale 
Gross . a) Net Net Cash 
Amount eae Ai. | Cash paid! received 
of ih 8 + 8 Jj for for 
Risks taken.) “°P°O™ |© © S| Losses. |Premiums. 
£ v's 
ome 
fe 
$ $ $ $ 
26,058,860/ 354,207! 1°3¢| 148,829 220,398 
16,249,601 203,687} 1°25 151,672 164,115 
18,042,907 218,185} 1°21 126,532 155,762 
14,544,278 190,143} 1°31 99,890 161,649 
9.274,187| 128,222) 1°38)  63,311| 86,522 
37,392,332| 539,672 1°44|  211,637/ 319,848 
121,562,165) 1,634,116} 1°34] — 801,870) 1,108,294 
17,519,618 209,850; 1°20 162,232 175,016 
9,800, 424 132,638) 1°35 65,669 115,078 
14,636,460 465; 9031) 1513 102,019 147,031 
34,635,873 453,822) 1°31 241,679 385, 647 
27,390,408 329,852} 1°20 217,304 287,175 
17,315,434 210,501; 1°22 106,669 186,055 
23,133,883, 298,663, 1°29] 157,654, 260,854 
32,330,776 369,440; 1°14 215,783 330,175 
15,645,509 193,989} 1°24 108,758 170,472 
13,761,307 141,267) 1°03 POA 118,754 
17,711,348 219,897) 1°24 148,744 190,006 
9,800,424 132,638} 1°35 65,741 ELD 0795 
38,294,814 429,570; 1°12 225,264 396,615 
16,075,025} 194,901] 1:21] 113,862| 161,571 
13,206,281 154,817; 1°17 114,258 187,557 
25,543,901 323,815) 1°27 162,357 260,506 
54,247,148 636,526) 1°17 402,605 568,972 
14,191,019 151,773} 1°07 81,758 119,941 
11,605,144 We, a2 Nh eae oe 88, 469) 127,494 
16,123,013 253,091 h 57 117,321 192,300 
12,269,961 188,900} 1°54 121,534 156, 450 
435,237,770] 5,345,385} 1°23) 3,094,860) 4,602,748 
15,000,340, 179,585, 1°20 77,816 138;19% 
6,951,200 65,246} 0°94 55,666 43,920 
2,750,000 37,424, 1°36 13,619 32,811 
15,811, 420 PSO-(O9 ek” OL 94,407 144,480 
9,209,910 110,060/ 1:20] 58,653! 82,919 
7.129,247|  89,777| 1°26 62,605; —-89, 542 
16,137,726 225,152); 1°40 145,013 192,950 
23,799,650 SL Eodohe leo 184,851 75,504 
96,789,493) 1,178,532, 1°22} 692,630) 1,000,327 
653,589,428) 8,158,033) 1°25) 4,589,361] 6,711,369 


paid to Premiums 


Percentage of Losses 
received. 


56°31 
126°71 
41°51 
65°34 
70°74 
69°92 
75°16 
67°10 


69°24 


68°38 
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1454. Insurance business done in Canada by British and United States 


Companies, 1875-94. 


BRITISH COMPANIES. 


i : ; . eee 
osses enera remiums | + Favour- 
YEAR Paid. Expenses. Total Received. able ; 

— Adverse. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
d Roffe Nori Wali hden ss AP wears 1,299,612 332,338 1,631,950 1,683,715 +51,765 
Bee Vl NN eg I UA Sa Be 1,168,858 339,937 1,508,395 1,597,410 +89,015 
he Pay Ge ame tes a UP aa 5,718,304 419,866 6,138,171 1,927,220 | —4,210,951 
LSPS HE cnet, Bok ope 880,571 437,911 1,318,482 1,994,940 +676, 458 
ja accor Wee RRO San Od 1,275,540 413,184 1,688,724 1,899,154 + 210,430 
here: LAME Gee) RENT HUNRE! 9 af 855, 423 465,596 1,321,019 2,048, 408 +727,389 
bese, Meee Cab amauet ee | Sete 1,669,405 548,894 2,218,099 2,379,461 +161,162 
SSO Beis AO ete tee cae 1,768,443 658,502 2,426,945 2,908, 456 +481,511 
J itctot Antes ote LL Nemec) We 1,992,672 746,382 2,739,054 3,178,851 + 439,797 
USGA ARIA IEE WA ois ot diac eae? 2,290,588 737,612 3,028, 200 3,472,119 + 448,919 
LBB ai. pate witches Woon 1,895,175 806, 242 2,701,417 3,376,401 + 674,984 
ARREST Est. chive, carck 2,338, 164 853,632 3,191,796 3,429,012 + 237,216 
LBS foie aay. Py tata ts 2,335,032 999,715 3,334,747 3,693,990 + 359,243 
SSS. Cabri tis ain yesh as 2,094,465 1,011,863 3, 106,328 3,859, 284 + 752,956 
PSO Bene te men ee ee nae 1,968,537 1,083, 967 3,052,504 3,970,632 +918,128 
1800. aeeal eee eres mpbatoice 2,229,556 1,129,596 3,359, 152 4,072,133 +712,981 
PO ie arate Ac Re 2,553, 162 1,165,995 3,719,157 4,189,171 +470,014 
Re pies cast eae Pe 2,878,149 So pelo 4,253,264 | *4,706,205 + 452,941 
TRUS cee). ce tee 3,496,112 1,332,514 4,828,626 4,623,196 | —205,430 
dh ty Boe GS) eid RY ee .| 38,094,861 1,335,781 4,430,642 4,602,747 +172,105 
| 
UNITED STATES.+ 

DE Di ges acta hae yMancaeisns 6 fal te 194,382 42,672 237,054 295,895 +58,841 
LPN. oeerae Webataranl st atacthaR pes 119,617 42,932 162,549 260, 468 +9701) 
Cl MR oO Bee aS INTO Seg 614,836 42,594 657,430 260,962 | -—-396,468 
Tele i cet BN aM soe nore any Ge 178,607 46,148 224,755 272,153 + 47,398 
pe ed RO LI MAURER pL Nate 290,193 54,145 344,338 377,232 + 32,894 
SSO Wn acre ns nite neah » 179,820 56,061 235,881 292,198 +56,317 
1 org Maat gn akan Wil ala OR 195,133 59,207 254,340 308, 087 +53,747 
BUSSE a 8 Conese es Shaan 176,218 61,068 237,286 299,530 + 62,244 
HONS hate, 8 aloe Hien an gael 195,264 77,367 272,631 374,766 +- 102,135 
TSSE A Ae eased: hares re 224,158 86,932 311,085 402,221 +91,136 
UBS sterh | Bebe teed one bees 209,693 86,206 295,899 396,683 + 100,784 
TRO a escent ects 239,310 97,438 336,748 427,844 +91,096 
VRS Sere oe Gukeaon sit caes bane 325,160 116,531 441,691 441,642 —49 
USS Ban pecs a Maser taiee decay 233,075 111,405 344,480 446,768 +102,288 
I OSO eer ivoire te tee 229,538 116,618 346,156 443,644 +97,488 
TROO seis es Ra SNM 300,917 158,996 459,913 514,317 +54, 404 
LOOM iidate aa Here bare Ss 411,802 217,002 628,804 701,183 + 72,378 
CLO Pcoor weeds Cee auadegeye < 706,903 319,562 1,026,465 1,009,978 —16, 487 
SOS cats Ge hy sae eh 759,429 327,492 1,086,921 1,044,716 —42,205 
DOO ie Gna yo eeracickel: mind 694,934 319,145 1,014,079 1,021,471 —7,392 


*TIncluding $250,731 Re-Insurance Premiums. 


+Including Inland Marine Insurance. 


The business done by British fire companies during the period 1875-93 
resulted in a balance in their favour of $3,443,528, or a yearly average of 
$181,238. If the adverse balance of 1877 (the year of the disastrous fire 


& 
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in St. John, N.B.) be omitted, the favourable balance would amount to 


$7,654,479, or an average of $425,250 for each year. 


show an adverse balance of $205,430. 
The business done by United States fire companies during the period 
1875-93 shows a favourable balance of $665,860, or an annual average of 


$35,045. 


The figures of 1893 


In 1893 there was an adverse balance of $42,205. 


1455. Statement showing the cash income and expenditure of Canadian 
companies doing fire or inland marine insurance 1875-93 :— 


CANADIAN COMPANIES—INCOME FOR THE YEARS 1875 TO 1893. 


Interest 
Premiums. and Sundry. Total. 
Dividends. 
$ $ $ $ 
3,273,693 } 190,950 3,356 3,467,999 
4,125,722 244,001 7,186 4,376,909 
8,512,673 218,770 6,236 | 3,737,679 
2,826,357 217,133 15,750 3,059,240 
2,863,826 185,247 10,196 3,059, 269 
3,208,039 179,533 19, 917 3,407,489 
3,131,926 169,392 30,702 3,332,020 
3,007,133 153,879 27,386 3,188,398 
3,005,945 132,126 30,439 3,168,510 
2,990,995 117,680 16,287 3,124,962 
3,089, 381 107,152 16,045 3,212,578 
3,090,851 113,394 25,829 3,230,074 
3,346, 969 114,523 18,398 3,479,890 
3,348,046 119,816 16,568 3,484, 420 
3,539,641 119,929 12,420 3,671,990 
3,603,152 135,875 14,287 3,753,314 
3,586,852 134,421 12,208 3,733,481 
3,579,893 117,770 83,291 3,780, 955 
4,143,324 139,080 *205,622 4,488,026 
67,417,341 3,050,885 598,149 | 71,046,375 
4,142,923 140,213 6,026 4,289,162 


( 


*Of this amount $197,500 was premium upon 


America and Western. 


the new stock issued by the British 


The above table and that following give the income and expenditure of 
Canadian companies for the period 1875-1894. 

The first table shows that there has been a steady growth in the amount 
of premiums received, notwithstanding the general reduction in the rates 


of insurance. 


The figures for 1894 show a decrease both in the premiums 


received and in the amount paid out for general expenses. 
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CANADIAN COMPANIES—EXPENDITURE FOR YEARS 1875-1893. 


YEAR. 


core ec ee 


: General 
Losses Paid. Tixpenses. 
$ $ 

1,694,886 985,926 
2,746,563 1,342,269 
3,555, 283 1,234,553 
1,891,131 1,026, 354 
1,966,854 938,437 
2,236,943 889,410 
- 2,898,045 901,679 
2, 294,213 917,526 
2, 291, 429 925,970 
9, 165, 708 871,037 
1,985,257 917,879 
2,128,943 926,299 
2,397, 382 1,031,697 
2,355,961 1,009,168 
2,417,047 1,064,558 
2,254,867 1,114,472 
2,588, 894 1,198,807 
2,454,822 1,440 995 
9,911,006 | 1,402,863 
47,985,187 | 21,529,254 
2,749,953 1,389,355 


ataet . Excess of 
ividends ncome over 
to Share- warn Ex- Expenditure 

Holdeee penditure. cfg 
dThe Rev’rse 

$ $ $ 
159,609 2,840,421 je 627,578 
213,655 4,302,487 |e 74,422 
125,928 4,915,764 |d 1,178,085 
146,164 3,063,649 |d 4,409 
159, 254 3,064,545 jd 5,276 
164,651 3,291,004 |e 116,485 
145,138 3,944,862 |d 612,842 
110,813 3,322,552 |d 134,154 
110,480 3,021,019 |@ »* 159,369 
102,676 3,139,421 |d 14,459 
99,897 3,003,033 |e 209,545 
114,809 3,170,051 |e 60,023 
123,423 3,552,502 \d 72,612 
122,198 3,487,327 |d 2,897 
126,759 3,608,364 je 63,626 
135,690 3,505,029 |e 248,285 
145,257 3,932,958 }d 199,477 
128,372 4,024,189 |d 243,234 
112,163 4,426,032 |e 61,994 
2,703,961 | 72,218,403 |d 1,172,028 
157,025 4,296,334 id Tlie 


1456. Fire and Inland ‘iarine Insurance business done in Canada and 
other countries by Canadian companies, 1878-94 :— 


YEAR. 


Totals. 


Premiums 
received. 


$ 
591,495 
552,090 
459,653 
428,795 
543,126 
606,557 
550,188 
983,555 
996,562 
1,002,817 
1,002,109 
1,014,314 
1,018,226 
1,102,237 
629,708 
621,135 
626,768 


12,729,335 


In CANADA. 
Percentage 
of losses paid A ‘ 
-, jas compared| Premiums 
Losses paid. with pre- received. 
miums re- 
ceived. 

g $ 
241,545 40°84 1,251,923 
287,729 52°12 1,309,902 
219,954 47°85 1,377,310 
304,488 71°01 1,439,085 
334,000 61°50 1,413,989 
436,800 72°01 1,483,941 
376,969 68°52 1,401,051 
518,633 52°73 1,485,078 
655,534 65°78 1,499,840 
661,682 65°98 1,496,712 
GoD A91 65°38 1,453,410 
586,164 57°79 1,527,909 
604,846 59°40 1,584,879 
780,862 70°84 1,662,538 
485,446 (709. 1,907,652 
427,349 68°80 2,356, 413 
423,777 67°61 2,303,219 

8,000,969 62°85 | 26,954,851 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Losses paid. 


Percentage 
of losses paid 
as compared 

with pre- 
miums re- 
ceived. 


$ 

737,430 

923, 242 

885,293 
1,085,846 
1,137,399 
1,136,380 
1,122,882 
1,051,090 
1,049,575 
1,037,123 
1,008,509 
1,012,624 

910,511 
1,165,583 
1,191,545 
1,560,592 
1,442,596 


18,458,220 


58°90 
70°48 
64°28 
75°45 
80°44 
76°58 
80°15 
70°78 
69°98 
69°29 
69°39 
66°28 
57°45 
TOL 
62°46 
66°23 
62°63 


68°48 
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The Canadian companies in 1893 received $621,135 in premiums for 
business done in Canada, and $2,256,413 for business done in other coun- 
tries. The percentage of losses paid to premiums received for Canadian 
business was 68°80. and for business in other countries, 66°23. 


1457. For every $100 received for premiums on fire insurance the pay- 
ments by British and United States companies therefor were as follows :— 


BRiTIsH COMPANIES. *UNITED STATES COMPANIES. 
YEAR. 
Balance Balance 
For For For For 
for Com- for Com- 
Losses. | Expenses. panies Losses. | Expenses. panies 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. $ cts. B.S Cts: 
STOLL tram ee oh aR, 77 19 19 74 3:07 65 69 14 42 19 89 
LS One ne scohir a Ue selina ee GWE DAAS Babi 45 92 16 48 37 60 
lke PPA hehe Wai ant 2 ae Sam 296 71 21 79 | —218 50 235 60 16 32 151 92 
RTS P aioe: a: 44 14 21 95 33 91 65 63 16 96 | —17 41 
OO is 4 oe Knee: 67 16 21 76 11 08 76 93 14 35 8 72 
WS ea ae eontl.y, Site pee ra se | 41 76 2273 35 51 61 54 19 19 19 27 
Selby se ea te Me eee; 70 16 23 07 OFF, 63 34 19 22 17 44 
a Es colt tae Ue alae Re Rew 60 80 22 64 16 56 58 83 20 39 20 78 
LSS Aan. Wo oe Aone 5 62 69 23 48 13 83 52 10 20 64 27226 
1 tee: Deane ae ame Canes, RE 63 56 24.12 1A ey, 55. 73 2156L 22 66 
dle tee Apt teas Sabo og oh a de 56 14 24 05 19 81 52 86 23 25 41 
SSGUS eee tie tu Ca uiee,. Mowe 67 90 25 24 6 86 55 93 22. 5G 21 30 
SR aoc ak el ty RAR, 5 i 63. 21 27 06 O73 63 73 26 39 9 88 
dic tote AMM TUNEL 2 Oa a 54 27 296,22 19 51 5217 24 94 22 89 
decor aes wea Benes Rene 49 58 27 30 A ies Ie 51 74 26 30 21 96 
SOO: cor tet ten WA. eee 54 75 27 74 avaenay | 58 51 30 91 10 58 
DULCE ets PR. he ha 60 95 27 83 1ie22 58 73 30 95 10 32 
PORE Seine Oa ms 2 LM : 61 16 29) 29 9 62 69 99 31 64 = 163: 
NBO Di beak ees 4 Aes hy 75 62 28 82 —4 44 72 69 31 35 —4 04 
i eh DAEs bleed ed A aA eR 67°24 | 29°02 3°74 68°03 31°24 0°73 


*TIncluding Inland Marine Insurance. 


Taking the whole period of Confederation the total income of the 
Canadian companies from all sources was $75,335,537, and the expenditure 
$76,514,737, showing an excess of expenditure over income of $1,179,200 ; 
of this excess the sum of $2,860,986 represents dividends to shareholders. 

During twenty years for every $100 of income received by Canadian 
companies, the proportion used for losses, for expenses and for dividends 
has been $67.92, $30.19 and $3.83 respectively. 

Taking these averages as a standard it is seen :— 

lst. That the proportion of the income used for losses exceeded the 
average in the years 1877, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1887, 1891 and 1892, 
and was below the average in the years 1875, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1885, 
1886, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1893 and 1894. 

2nd. That the proportion of the income used for expenses exceeded the 
average in 1876, 1877, 1878, 1891, 1892, 1893 and in 1894. 
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3rd. That in 1893 the proportion used for losses was smaller than in 12 
years of the period 1875-1893, and greater than in 7 years; that the pro- 
portion used for expenses in 1893 was smaller than in 4 years and greater 
than in 14 years, and that in recent years the tendency is towards an 
increase in the proportion of the income appropriated for expenses outside 
of losses. 

Taking British, United States and Canadian companies and judging 
them by the standard of payments in proportion to premiums received, the 
table immediately preceding and that immediately following show that in 
1894 the British losses absorbed $67.24 in every $100 of premiums, the 
United States companies’ losses absorbed $68.03 in every $100 and Canadian 
companies’ losses absorbed $66.38 in every $100 of premiums paid. 


1458, For every $100 received for income by *Canadian companies the 
payments were as follows :— 


2 
For EVERY $100 or INCOME. For EVERY $100 or PREMIUM. 
YEAR. i : 

For For For Divi-| © For For For Divi- 

Losses. | Expenses.} dends. Losses. | Expenses.| dends. 

Su, sets: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

i oi SoM TOR Re A Pai 48 87 28 43 4 60 saa 4 30 12 4 88 
TS 7A Aare seek pale Se x 2 6a hi 30 42 4 95 67 66 32 59 5 25 
UO ate ioe) ae ead ae 95 12 33 03 3 ar Ole 21 35 15 3 58 
PST ON ge ee tae cay Re 61 82 33 55 4 78 66 91 36 31 5 17 
ST i OAS eRe ee ON . 64 29 30 67 5 21 68 68 32 77 5 56 
POSURE Os, es ae 65 65 26 10 4 83 69 73 27-72 Bits 
Av orol men Ge, Maret 86 98 27 06 4 36 92 53 28 79 4 63 
Bh: oe) ROU Miedo tae meta 71 96 28 77 3 48 76 29 30 51 3 68 
PBOOR cont hss Ma aae ha chan 2.32 29 22 3 49 76 23 30 80 367 
le iett atta cae bapt eas Riemer ie 69 30 27 87 3 29 eoeal 29 12 3 43 
OBIT cco tas St Lope eee 61 80 28 57 Soi 64 26 29 71 3 23 
LSSOe Sere Mire fetes 65 91 28 68 3 5d 68 88 29 97 i | 
1 eto FEI Sat ee We, MERE Nes 68 89 29 64 3 55 71 63 30 82 3 69 
ASSS Reeds eee 67 61 28 96 3 51 70 37 30 14 3 65 
POSOR ater. oe. Sepa 65 82 28 99 3 45 68 29 30 07 3 58 
PSOOG Hehe Eee ane tke rae 60 08 29 69 3 62 62 58 30 93 Ev i 
PRL ee ea 69 34 oz te 3 89 72 18 33 42 4 05 
MOORES. Uliana aod ae 69 93 38 11 3 39 68 57 40 25 Bees 
OO Ee Mn ce thee nee oe 64 86 31 26 2 50 70 26 33 86 20 Ge 
hot Tanne air AA ALE se. 64 11 32 39 3 66 66 38 33 54 oo 


*Including Inland Marine Insurance and Ocean, 


Their total cash income in 1892 was $3,780,955 and in 1893 $4,488,- 
026, and their cash expenditure was, in the same years, $4,024,189 and 
$4,426,032. 


1459. The total amount at risk against fire in each year from 1869 is given 
in the next table. When it is considered that the very large increase in the 
amount, upwards of $648,000,000, represents a proportionate increase in the 
value of property, it must be admitted that the progress made during the 
period has been considerable :— 


——————— 


or 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA—AMOUNT AT RISK, 1869 TO 1894. 


YEAR ENDED 318T Fire YEAR ENDED 3187 Fire 
DECEMBER. Insurance. DECEMBER. Insurance. 
OS pee Oe p, BEL ana Dew AER OR eee HBO), OU Hy LOU ess LAs), SAL, 526,856,478 
ST eee: Meteo notes fedt aioe ROSS SO Nie Os Tee os oa ay Lea ek ate 572,264,041 
tA We eine ai rebseacant EOD [OF MLN MOOLe ih ene sla tee cece eee 605,507,789 
LS gi ener er ene eens ak anise ice ape 251,722,940 |) 1885..... Ren then er oho) 611,794,479 
AS 7S Spe eanie ee ote res PE MOOG OND OOOR ed ooh 5 Meee 586,773,022 
ST Acwe Op MAL occa Gen ee ate OU SAT MLO wT LOST a at oe oa. cnnale cde iabee ate 634,767,337 
"Seif la Sate mapas 2k, OR RRC eat Ae ae SOP Et AA LALGOG ou wie e 6. ae’ Sk RS aR ake 650,735,059 
REUS 7 Gar ota taal to akuor ase tae heros AAO OL SOM ELOO Die es car sncvara onc ota ntcres aie 684,538,378 
i Se ENING LA SPR ote a as Mt PVRDO CE Rear Bn 420,342 681 || 1890...... is: we ee ee ee eee 720,679,621 
ELS cae iS La aro Oo ier we sth UO Or Om, hLOOUL kc ly Scbuiet yeueup ae eens ae 759,602, 191 
SSA ie aie OR Re nee Lea tae eta UI ARCS aN o's a Ale Nea pe ae pu? onal eRe 821,410,072 
TSSO Res 22. ae Re ie ti eee ee AIST TENS 0 2 170 Ea Pr ike One Oe 841,687,057 
I Revs) aah) Ud RRR en a an Ie aa a BO LOIS HT OOS osc )c restau aay Selene 836,067,202 


In the first year of the Confederation the amount of risk in the several 
fire insurance companies reporting to the Dominion Government was $56 
a head of the population. In 1871 it was $65 a head of the population 
and was an average of $377 on each house inhabited, uninhabited and in 
course of construction. In 1881 it was $106 a head and $614 for each 
house, and in 1891, $157 a head and $865 for each house. In 1893 the 
amount per head was $170, or more than three times what it was in 1867. 
Edward Atkinson says: ‘‘ Progressive wealth can perhaps be measured as 
accurately by the amount of insurance against fire as by any other 
standard.” 


1460. The inland marine insurance business was, on the whole, less 
favourable than that of the preceding year, the losses incurred having been 
93°82 per cent of the premiums received, as against 70°88 per cent 


oto ko b/s 


1461. The ocean business was also less favourable, the proportion of 
losses to premiums having been 72°89, as compared with 60°73 per cent in 
1892. 


1462. The following figures show the total of inland and ocean marine 
insurance business in 1893 done by the companies reporting to the 
Insurance Branch of the Finance Department :— 


1893. 
Premiums TECGIVEG wen. e Mo. ea ci es Tere Reae ca Lec «+a. $678,563 
ACS BACUENOC seem eR titey ho fist ts hole ene Senik eA fore nnelgnale, cys Sate BP ew Was 591,113 
edt Peis IG hk vik, ie '> Boerne $ 507,883 
o SO MTOR POVIOUS WV OORS. «cians thats Sus, cheb si glows Winer! 48,625 
Dotaljlosses daring thevyear + b.i0 bed. 6 se sas ealee 556,508 
TAGESOS > OUR COMACLLIAD «'.5) AP AGE es nace oa ee cles mus oe 83, 230 


The figures for 1894 show a total of $768,077 for premiums received, 
$502,514 for losses incurred, $422,373 for losses paid, $95,248 for losses 
paid for previous years, $517,422 for losses during the year, and $82,050 
for losses outstanding. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


1463. There were 30 companies transacting a life insurance business in 


1893, viz.: 12 Canadian, 8 British and 10 United States. 


The Queen, of 


Liverpool, Insurance Company has ceased to do business in Canada. 


1464. The value of insurance effected during the year 1893 was 


$45,202,847, being an increase of $582,834, as compared with 1892. 


The 


business was divided among the several companies in 1890, 1891, 1892, 


1893 and 1894 as follows :— 


$ 
Canadian companies....| 23,541,404 
‘ 


British : 3,390,972 
United States ‘ 13,591,080 
POURL Coto: Ram ee 40,523,456 


1891. 


$ 
21,904,302 
2,947,246 
13,014,739 


37,866,287 


1892. 


$ 
25,585,534 
3,625,213 
15,409, 266 


44,620,013 


1893. 


$ 
28,089,437 
2,967,855 
14,145,555 


45,202,847 


1894. 


$ 
28,670,364 
3,214,216 
17,640,677 


49,525,257 


1465. The Canadian companies do a larger share of the business than 
all the other companies combined, their share in 1889 having been 59:34 
per cent, in 1890, 58:09 per cent, in 1891, 57°87 per cent, in 1892, 57°34 
per cent, and in 1893, 62:14 per cent. 


1466. The following table shows the amount of life insurance effected 
in each year from 1869 to 1894, inclusive :— 


YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER. 


Se Kade: @ ls ae. weigh) mls) bile his, 4 Fe Us. eu\s eh ehele, Cle 0 6 1° 
dle: oie: eto! a © 4.146) seb alieyische, allele, 'e (els) elven, ie, c/s i) eile 
ARG sola) wile ere 9 (6¥ie\ceue. wifalte) (ors bia (6 ie iepisirs) emeeiis ede 
wo Me. va eevee: 4 \ei4) elie! e (6.0) She ih iejla: ele) +, ene heise 6 Ls 

bLake a4) 1s ote ace! latte ©) ei Jele @ iwue cele ess less) eibie\oe wire, 
Sika ve vatiele 6 fe) alii ml, \)e4e Se kel wits io lene ee) Oi laa 5) et ce. 


ita te eelie) vitae, wie see islne) ai) 110) [eee ealied eis \eyelre 


01,0 /ale.l¢ ‘ehedsite fe sie © 46).e.@m 50 bal'o, pila) alle, eile) ie\\e sills. 
bela paleo, sites Kay viele vee (esate ‘e\ie\sedel spre ete "eget eee. % 
give, (0.6 le) afie val (oilelte, “aie 6) ere Te mel tel 9. ie) 16) (9) ‘a, oil) = ah seh sare 
Die Ae re levielle je fe ole 4 eiidice le lelwe)e (6 6 (ele (60 1el.6s 0/15 fee © 
aillelia,wive|ie fe 1a ka, = lore Xe! ©) 168) Jee! qvieliie: 16s Mee. (el,o. 9) in 6 us ie 
Sie pile e sje eo @ jes © © 6 650 1b im (6 00 lee) bw ele) che sree 
| 2 tam) (6 Nel lefcalcal 'e: o| ew eviene |W.) ay el 6 ese) mle (we ‘ey wile ar ew: 
ele) © <p <0, e116) '0; 16) "0 ep 'eterrei oe .6 le. els) \6 eso) =e im Kol le wei son 
© ONO yi mle a 6 ¢ C16 @ 08) .0) 0 \e 0 > [a \8 ls 05s) eme)e es @ 
© 0 10.6 0 wh © 6,16) #:6u/6) 6u 0. 0! BONS v 16 18s) (0) (0) 6).6 «8 01,0) 'e 
ajialie\ © aliases «e6) alpseie) a) cus .a wimiviwual ©) sie lel ece),e'e 


ee tare evecare staeaneesco sce eee ea eer ee 


*Imperfect. Including 20 months’ business of Canada Life. 


Canadian. 


1,156,855 
1,584,456 
2,623,944 
5,276,859 
4,608,913 
5,259,822 
5,077,601 
5,465,966 
5,724,648 
5,508,556 
6,112,706 
7,547,876 
11,158,479 
11,855,545 
11,883,317 
12,926,265 
14,881,695 
19,289,694 
23,505,549 
24,876, 259 
+26, 438,358 
93,541,404 
21,904,302 
25,585,534 
28,089,437 
28,670,364 


COMPANIES. 


British. 


$ 
2,627,392 
*1,657,439 
2,212,107 
1,896, 655 
*1,704,338 
2,143,080 
1,689,833 
1,683,357 
2.142.702 
2.789, 201 
1,877,918 
2,302,011 
2,536,120 
2833, 250 
3,278,008 
3,167,910 
3,950,647 
4,054,279 
3,067,040 
3,985,787 
3,399,313 
3,390,972 
2,947,246 
3,625,213 
2,967,855 
3,214,216 


United 
States. 


$ 

9,069,885 
8,952,747 
8,496,575 
13,896,587 
14,740,367 
*11,705,319 
8,306,824 
6,740,804 
5,667,317 
3,871,998 
3,363,600 
4,057,000 
3,923,412 
5,423, 960 
6,411,635 
7,323,737 
8,332, 646 
11,827,375 
11,435,721 
12,364,483 
14,719,266 
13,591,080 
13,014,739 


15,409,266 
14,145,555 
17,640,677 


TOTAL. 


$ 
12,854,132 
12,194,696 
13,322, 626 
21,070,101 
21,053,618 
19,108,221 
15,074,258 
13,890,127 
13,534,667 
12,169,755 
11,354,224 
13,906,887 
17,618,011 
20,112,755 


21,572,960 
23,417,912 
27,164,988 
35,171,348 
38,008,310 
41,226,529 
44,556,937 
40,523,456 


37,866, 287 
44 620,013 
45,202,847 
49,525,257 
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1467. The increase m the total amount of insurance in force has been 
very considerable during the period 1869-93, amounting to the sum of 


$259,942,640, as shown in the following figures :— 


AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA, 1869 TO 1894. 


. “y United 
Canadian British é 
YEAR. Companies. | Companies. C States Totai. 
ompanies. 
$ $ $ $ 
TSG ee ee ag | ear ee 5,476,358 | 16,318,475 | 18,885,249 | 35,680,082 
Tees oe NN ho ee 6,404,437 | 17,391,922 | 18,8987353 | 42,694,712 
ASSURE pies ah NR Camere en ac, the ha se 8,711,111 18, 405, 325 18,709, 499 45,825,935 
ES AP a STARR aparinicl e Bch otc topeeades 13,070,811 19,258, 166 34,905,707 67,234, 684 
TESTES Ke. 5. ohn tA Rt Vk A ie Meee ea rs 15,777,197 18,862,191 42,861,508 77,500,896 
oy a en I PO 19,634,319 | 19,863,867 | 467218139 | $5,716325 
Tease ©, Sikh A ties eae) 5 ak tem ra pda 21,957,296 19,455, 607 43,596,361 85,009, 264 
USS Oar eee ORE let eRR ico V) Ah WoT Cina 24,649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84, 250, 918 
MLS fie en ts a Sk! eR TS al 26,870,224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85,687,903 
arOWin clay a ce 28,656,556 | 20,078,533 | 36,016,848 | 84,751,937 
uae HL eR Seb Omnia: A 33,246,543 | 19,410,829 | 33,616,330 | 86,273,702 
WSS OMe A eee CR Se 9: 13) pee Seems 37,838,518 19,789,863 33,643,745 91,272,126 
PS OU n hy Wie eee RR ki! kU hee sree 46,041,591 20,983, 092 36,266,249 | 103,290,932 
U ibote At Pl ed SUMMER aE ode CO aE 53,855, 051 22,329,368 38,857,629 | 115,042,048 
ORs bits ee Md Say Ee 59,213,609 | 23.511,712 | 41,4717554 | 124,196,875 
TS SAG ee sh emis Bere une unre Cao nase 66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 | 185,453,726 
A ctor a yon aie ORE ena ay ah cea a a 74,591,139 25,930,272 | 49,440,735 | 149,962,146 
A ee Pee ea! Sa aU ARCS 88,181,859 | 27,225,607 | 55,908,230 | 171,315,696 
dole Piciele Aurmstaee een et.) at Rane MeR ec mene 101,796, 754 28, 163,329 61,734,187 | 191,694,270 
TEE Be, Ee Uy GT as RO IOS Op 114,034,279 | 30,003,210 | 67,724,094 | 211,761,583 
LOSS eee Nae eer Um Noes 2h ita, 125,125,692 30,488,618 76,348,392 | 231,963,702 
SOO eee Pee Ae Rey eM ne kh Rd 135,218,990 31,613,730 81,599,847 | 248,424,567 
rites (7. tk SOR Ne Se MeN 143,368,817 | 32,407,937 | 85,698,475 | 261,475,299 
1 SOD Rae Sate ree ty kv TERE 154,709,077 33,692,706 90,708,482 | 279,110,265 
DSUs esr" Zaied Be as oe come Eo en aT Se Raa eae 167,475,872 33,543,884 94,602,966 | 295,622,722 
I SOAMM ema eae Mors Sr ees i aati) ho Ene 177,511,846 33,911,885 96,737,705 | 308,161,436 


The Canadian companies’ share was $161,999,514, or 62°32 per cent ; 
the British companies’ share was $17,225,409, or 6°63 per cent, and the 
United States companies’ share was $80,717,717, or 31:05 per cent. 


1468. In 1871 the amount at risk in the several life insurance companies 
reporting to the Government averaged $13.12 a head of the population, and 
$73.60 per family. In 1881 it was $23.88 per head and $127.18 per 
family, and in 1891 it was $54.10 per head and $283.70 per family. In 
1893 it was $59.58 per head of the population. 


1469. The following table gives the amount of life insurance allowed to 
lapse by non-payment of premiums in each year, and the proportions of 
such amount lapsed in each $1,000 of risk, and in each $1,000 effected in 
each year. 
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The table shows that a close relation exists between the degree of pros- 
perity experienced by the people generally and the amount of life insurance 
allowed to lapse through non-payment of premiums. 

In 1877 the amount lapsed by non-payment of premiums was 10:1 per 
cent of the total amount of life insurance in force; in 1878 it was 10-7 per 
cent ; in 1879 it was 9-5 per cent, and in 1880 it was 7:9 per cent. Then 
began a period of rapid development of life insurance, the amount effected 
reaching into the 100 millions and rising to the 200 millions in 1888, after 
which it climbed up towards the 300 million mark, which figure it reached 
in 1894 with eight millions over. Meanwhile the proportion of the lapsed 
by non-payment of premiums went down till in 1886 the percentage of 
lapsed was 5°4 per cent against 10°1 per cent ten years before. In 1887 it 
rose to 59 per cent; in 1888 to 7:2 per cent; in 1889 it fell to 7:1 per 
cent, and in 1890 it fell to 7-0 per cent. In 1891 it fell to 6-0 per cent, 
and in 1894 it rose to 8 per cent, indicating that the strain upon the purses 
of the people was being felt. 


AMOUNT LAPSED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 


LAPSED. 

Annual In each 

Yrar. Se ae be Aabount otal [En Cash|_$1,000 

’ | Effected. L : i $1,000 | Effected 

| apsed s . 
| at Risk. im 

the Year 

$ $ $ $ cts.| $ ets 

OT ine Ade (RES Rie mong BOL009 B64) TOOTS OO at es ve ae Leuba ea ee 
PST OA eee dee tuned white» Vie gone 845250, DES Aiika2 O00, 127.0) Wit ak Cee ke ONT eo eee 
Ry sa ag: Nee ieee Gey SES Slew T. 85,687,903 | 13,534,667 8,700,624 | 101 53 | 642 84 
OTOL meds ts otreecbe Renee Ac Boa 84,751,937 | 12,169,755 9,075,186 | 107-08 | 745 71 
DOT RaW ae re Nees Lae 86,273,702 | 11,354,224 8,190,773 | 94 94 | 721 39 
PS RON Nhe tay ts te ee ete hd ee 91,272,126 | 18,906,887 7,198,837 | 79 74 | 517 65 
TRB res PRA eee cee Oe Liem 103,290,932 | 17,618,011 4,702,589 | 45 53 | 266 92 
SSO a Qty aaies (ENR ype E: toe 115,042,048 | 20,112,755 5,052,869 | 43 95 | 251 23 
TSSR IA CAL ee Nias ier uae ee 124,196,875 | 21,572,960 1,027,028 1) 61. 41} °353 56 
A Ueyet: s NAP USM Ne 1 a Riles (AE Spr 135,453,726: | 23,417,912 9,576,113 | 70 70 | 408 92 
LOGAN tec etree .deaetta sae 149,962,146 | 27,164,988 9,518,676 | 67 52 | 350 40 
SRO Sey Ne as oN Baines 171,315,696 | 35,171,348 9,205,765 | 53.74 | 261 74 
U Reve fort = AARON CPD eee agen tee 191,694,270 | 38,008,310 | 11,320,384 | 59 05 | 297 84 
Koto nc RCO AP Se EME yatta | Rage tr ist Bee 5 211,761,583 | 41,226,529 | 16,325,305 | 72 37 | 371 73 
BSG As MTOLS as Sighs 5 EIN e OPPs 231,963,702 | *44,556,937 | 16,556,619 | 71 38 | 371 58 
TL SSE Os De rer a at ee. Pe 248,424,567 | 40,523,456 | 17,462,864 | 70 29 | 430 93 
SOLAS mie gti cuss erm rere 9a 4 tee tee 261,475,229 | 37,866,287 | 15,805,342 | 60 45 | 461 17 
1 SOD Oita Poe, vn ite ee 279,110,265 | 44,620,013 | 18,143,998 | 65 01 | 406 63 
Be acer tats oe Aye) te etna 295,622,722 | 45,202,847 | 18,624,164 | 63 00 | 412 01 
LOO Een das Serer a hatvcntier et acu ane 308,161,436 | 49,525,257 | 24,812,944 | 80 45 | 500 43 


*Including 20 months of the Canada Life. 
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1470. The following table shows the amount terminated by natural 
course, namely, by death, maturity and expiry, and that terminated by 


surrender and ijapse :— 


AMOUNT TERMINATED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES. 
YEAR. Surrender 

Naturally. and 

Lapse 
S cts. $ cts. 
EOP R wae aes 7 90 126 74 
ley goninte Shae 10 81 125 52 
EOL Gee 8 18 109 86 
TOSORG Lhe 9 41 95 46 
i Sacro he Reels TO ay 73 60 
Peo 2a0e | 9 09 67 18 
TSGon eae: 12 02 84 16 
Nei” lA Die 8 25 98 43 
fees eee oe 10 62 98 15 
TSShe a 9 24 70 04 
ASOi ta teh 97 76 59 
TBCS eee 10 46 93 OL 
1 cee cee MeN 15 50 96 94 
| Nest a 14 65 87 46 
SiS k OR a 15 08 75 85 
TSO 2 ee 16 00 77 04 
d o\s aa en 12 89 74 74 
LEO A ee So 11 47 86 59 


BRiTISH COMPANIES. 


UNITEDSTATESCOMPANIES: 


Surrender Surrender 
Naturally. and Naturally. and 
Lapse. Lapse. 

$ cts. §$ cts $ cts. $ cts. 
18 18 (204) 11 28 142 37 
16 17 80 20 9 92 146 46 
17 09 115 03 10 7 106 51 
14 70 83 25 15 94 103 51 
16 77 50 99 17 03 52 14 
20 84 42, 85 14 97 58 38 
1he4 i | 71 89 15 24 75 42 
17 83 74 45 Gr Ee 85 69 
20 58 63. 87 19 09 66 79 
16 63 59 24 16 66 79 24. 
ia ee 62 84 17 19 74 38 
15 04 64 76 17 95 85 37 
16 91 69 68 1730) 72 97 
21 90 60 68 19 01 81 48 
debe Ae 5d 46 22 26 (O21 
20 85 50 81 22:70 94 52 
23 03 63 02 20 46 87 58 
17 83 61 79 ES 124 74 


1471. The following table gives the totals of the above :— 


AMOUNT TERMINATED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 


YEAR. 


Terminated | Per $1,000 
Naturally. |Currentrisk. 
$ $ cts. 
1,072,867 12 52 
1,062,601 12 54 
1,043,123 12 09 
1,201,223 T3aLO 
1,498,175 14 50 
1,524,703 13 25 
1,754,865 14 12 | 
1,728,970 12 76 
2,257,711 15 06 
2,165,665 12 64 
2,445,521 12 76 
2,867,533 13 54 
3,806, 963 16 41 
4,290,980 Li 2h 
4,899,065 18 70 
5,301,983 19°10 
4,985,731 16 52 
4,552,944 14 21 


Surrender | Per $1,000 
and Lapse. |Currentrisk. 
$ $ cts. 
11,138,960 129 99 
11,424,559 134 80 
10,151,980 117 67 
8,867,215 97 15 
6,125,848 59 31 
6,737,737 58 57 
9,937, 964 80 02 
LZ Solook 91/19 
12,196,597 81 33 
11,942,792 69 71 
14,044,968 73 26 
18,375,555 86 80. 
20,024,170 86 32 
20,700,595 83 32 
19,630,168 75 02 
22,598, 994 80 97 
23,393,423 79 54 
30,443,742 95705 
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1472. The average amount of policies in force in 1893 was $1,756, being 
$16 less than in the preceding year. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF POLICIES IN FORCE IN CANADA 1877-94. 


Average 
Amount. 


$ 


2,029 
2,062 
2,051 
2,046 
2,049 
2,052 
2,023 
1,972 
1,985 
2.024 
2,035 
2.035 
2,018 
2,028 
2,052 
2,046 
2,002 


CANADIAN COMPANIES, UNITED STATES BriTISH COMPANIES, 
POLICIES. CoMPANIES, POLICIES. POLICIES. 

Pee a Ge ee Re he lana rye 

YEAR. "g Amount. 5 & e Amount, | § 4 EI Amount. 
= > = > = 
Zi < Zi <{ Z 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1877....! 17,297] 26,870,224) 1,553) 23,999) 39,468,475) 1,645) 9,534) 19,349,204 
1878....| 18,252} 28,656,556) 1,570} 22,793) 36,016,848] 1,580) 9,736) 20,078,533 
1879....| , 21,655) 33,246,543) 1,535)|) 21,983) 33,616,330). 1,583) 9,465) 19,410,829 
1880....] 24,388! 37,838,518) 1,552| 22,391! 33,643,745! 1,503} 9,188] 18,798,030 
1881....| 29,859} 46,041,591} 1,542) 22,756) 36,266,249) 1,594) 10,242; 20,983,092 
1882....| 34,121, 53,855,051; 1,578) 24,045] 38,857,629! 1,616] 10,884) 22,329,368 
1888....| 37,471} 59,213,609} 1,580; 25,638) 41,471,554, 1,618) 11,625) 23,511,712 
1884....| 42,002} 66,519,958) 1,584) 27,188] 44,616,596] 1,644) 12,3380) 24,311,172 
1885....) 46,593) 74,591,189} 1,601) 30,762! 49,440,735) 1,607} 13,062) 25,930,272 
1886....| 52,601} 88,148,577) 1,676) 31,927) 55,257,463] 1,731| 13,454] 27,225,607 
1887....}| 59,829] 101,566,100) 1,698; 34,440! 60,878,367) 1,768) 13,838] 28,163,329 
1888....| 67,258} 113,463,338) 1,687] 37,636) 66,740,676} 1,757) 14,740) 30,003,210 
1889 ...| 73,935} 124,249,691) 1,681) 40,740) 75,047,932) 1,842} 15,111) 30,488,618 
1890....| 79,239) 134,069,064) 1,692} 42,868) 80,267,388] 1,872] 15,589) 31,613,730 
1891....} 84,342) 142,176,154} 1,686) 45,161) 84,266,843, 1,866) 15,794) 32,407,937 
1892....} 91,503) 153,194,673} 1,674) 47,999} 89,502,368) 1,865} 15,469) 33,692,706 
1893....| 99,804) 165,738,029} 1,661} 49,821) 92,954,033} 1,866] 16,759) 33,543,884 
1894....) 106,609) 175,294,16 | 1,644' 50,043) 92,617,463) 1,851! 17,075) 33,911,885 


1,986 


1473. The average amount of new policies was: for Canadian companies, 
$1,583 ; for British companies, $1,830; and for United States companies, 
$1,893, the corresponding amounts for 1892 having been $1,660, $2,085 and 
$1,911 respectively. 


1474. The death rate was lower in 1894 than in 1893, as shown by the 


following table :— 


INSURANCE DEATH RATE IN CANADA, 1889-1893. 


COMPANIES. 


Active companies.... 
Assessment comp’n’s 
Retired companies .. 


1894, 1893. 
Numbe of | ae 

Lives Ex- Seah Death Death 

posed to c Rate per Rate 
ae Deaths. 1,000. i 
204,023 2,107 10°327 | 10°176 
35,798 290 8°101 9° 407 
5,142 136 26°449 | 22°574 
244,963 2,530 10°340 | 10°364 


1892. 1891 1890. 
Death | Death | Death 

Rate Rate. Rate. 
10°676 | 10°178 | 10°148 

8°946 9° 345 8°475 
26°512 | 20°109 | 21°417 
10°860 | 10°335 | 10°340 
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In the calculation of the death rate, the mean number of policies in 
force and the number of policies terminated by death during the year have 
been admitted as approximations to the mean number of lives exposed to 
risk, and the number of deaths during the year respectively, in the case of 
those companies which did not report that item, and it is believed that the 
result arrived ¢. represents the actual mortality among insured lives in 
Canada, as accurately as can be gathered from the returns of the companies. 


1475. There was a decrease of $346,252 in the amount of insurance 
terminated naturally, i.e, oy death, maturity or expiration, in 1893, as 
compared with 1892, the amount for 1893 having been $4,985,731 ; and 
an increase of $794,429 in the amount terminated by surrender and lapse ; 
the total amount so terminated having been $23,393,423, as compared with 
$22,598,994 in 1892. 


1476. The next table gives the amount of income from premiums received 
by all companies in each year from 1869 to 1893 inclusive, from which it 
will be seen that Canadian companies received 54 per cent of the total 
amount, United States companies 36 per cent, and British companies 11 
per cent. 


INCOME FROM LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN CANADA 


1869 TO 1893. 
COMPANIES. 
YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER. a anes he aaRrs Total. 
: vs nite 
Canadian. British. Sea 
$ $ $ $ 

VECO ie ere eas lee ats ees 164,910 515,741 557,708 1,238,359 
MTS 74072 a NO OS, a ORS Ry 208, 922 531,250 729,175 1,469,347 
gol es ue A APL a Doe rn eR a 291,897 570,449 990,628 1,852,974 
ES i rene aa re mae me ym nes 417,628 596,982 1,250,912 2,260,522 
i Re ret Los DREN Wh MIke Ae a a tee ° ta a 511,235 594,108 1,492,315 2,597,658 
LS [ene oe ORE oe Vers ahaa oe Si) Bek a 638, 854 629,808 1,575,748 2,844,410 
i RoV Ri. A cd) «Oe Daa ea Eee RE Re = 707,256 623,296 1,551,835 2,882,387 
RCH EER 2 eR on Ban, a eT OEE a Rae Se ee ee 768,543 597,155 1437612 2,803,310 
We Pe 2 See ot on REA eS Bak RANE te et Ae oo 770,319 577,364 1,299,724 2,647,407 
LOT einai, erie atau eats cyt 827,098 586,044 1,197,535 2,610,677 
LST eer ee AI TRG hs kate a hte dS tt 919,345 565,875 1,121,537 2,606,757 
SOF ee, Teich ad BU Ba cael D 1,039,341 59729 1,102,058 2,721,128 
Res Re a a a Ae ee cee 1,291,026 613,595 1,190,068 3,094,689 
AO een te or teal OR, ke Aa tie ss 1,562,085 674,362 1,308,158 3,544,605 
ASRGM RR ER Me SU. ue emmta mT yo: 1,652,543 707,468 1,414,738 3,774,749 
Se TaN N) tick nonae: is RE Re ees 0g 1,869, 100 744, 227 1,518,991 4,132,318 
UES tC NS Lat cee ah A A ath AO Peek Ba 2,092,986 803,980 1,723,012 4,619,978 
de tol 0), an ROR SSA AN Ln chee 2700. ns an ; 2,379,238 827,848 1,988,634 5,195,720 
DSS LEES oO TORIES Gale nba 2,825,119 890,332 2,285, 954 6,001,405 
lrotale sohbet: DURE Ys Pi Woah ts 01, Ng a 3, 166,883 928,667 2,466,298 6,561,848 
histo tt 0, 2k PAE aR oe Bee Re cine a *4,459,595 979,847 2,785,403 ) *8,224,845 
AE MR BY SONS A ale a ao ae 3,921,137 1,022,362 3,060,652 8,004,151 
LOGI s cite ned. Wet Pte oes 4,258,926 1,030,479 3,128,297 8,417,702 
COO hk RAMNME LS et eee yt 4,729,940 1,088,816 3,251,598 9,070,354 
TOON LN em agi ete Sor ites he 5,156,008 1,073,541 3,403, 230 9,682,779 
DOS Aether ints Aa ae Seah a es 5,485,031 1,079,330 3,994,914 9,909,275 

ECOL ed nts Pee ees ee 52,064,965 | 19,432,655 | 47,826,734 | 118,724,354 


*Including 20 months’ business of the Canada Life. 
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1477. The total amount paid to policy-holders during 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1892, 1893 and 1894 was :— 


Death claims (including 
bonus additions)...... 
Matured endowment (in- 


cluding bonus addi- 
RIGUION jpeavies htt penis 
Annuitants (including 
bonus additions)..... 
Paid for surrendered 
DC LECTSR Wah see take aan he 
Dividends to _ policy 
holders seer ence 


1889. 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
$ $ $ SB $ $ 
9,483,818 | 2,589,210 | 2,907,461 | 3,283,144 | 3,189,648 | 3,411,785 
436,683 | 598,571 | 865,006 | 888,815 | 754,589 | 721,538 
20,856 | 22,986 | 25,994 | 52,669 | 55,182] 61,592 
304,263 | 317,016 | 376,516 | 509,021} 373,288 | 656,969 
696,970 | 967,884 | 736,508 | 818,502 | 610,577 | 665,045 
3,942,590 | 4,445,667 | 4,911,485 | 5,452,151 | 5,133,284 5,516,929 


1478. The amount received for premiums in 1893 was $9,632,779 ; 
therefore, for every $100 of premium $51.58 was paid to policy-holders, 
and $48.42 carried to expense, profits and reserve. 


the proportions were $58.33 and $41.67 respectively. 


In the preceding year 


1479. The following tables give the condition of the Canadian compan- 
ies in 1893, showing their assets and liabilities, income and expenditure :— 


CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES 1893. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


CoMPANIES. 


ee - 


Ganacda ite ory. ig 
Confederation 
Deminion Lites. ia. e 
Dominion Safety Fund. . 
Federa 


joe) © ee 0 6 es © 


North American........ 
Ontario Mutual......... 
SUNm ee Detect tee 


Assets. 


Liabilities 
Including 


Reserve but li 
not Capital 


Stock. 


Surplus 
of Assets 

over 
abilities 
excluding 

Capital. 


Capital 
Stock 
Paid Up. 


Surplus of 
Assets over 
Liabilities 
and 
Capital 
Stock. 


$ 


14,313,644 
4,520,133 
139,483 
79,158 
379,098 
197,078 
402,663 
673,739 
1,694,040 
2,570,821 
4,001,777 
298, 422 


$ 


12,003,769 
4,125,664 
70,418 
15,518 
294,720 
54,720 
347,558 
509,701 
1,336,978 
2,355,268 
3,650,681 
237,360 


29,210,151 | 25,002,395 


$ 


2,309,874 
394,469 
69,066 
63,640 
84,338 
82,453 
55,105 
164,038 
357,062 
915,553 
351,096 
61,062 


4,207,756 


$ 


125,000 
100,000 
64,400 
29,172 
80,197 
100,000 
33,750 
127,320 
*60,000 
None. 


842,339 


g 
2,184,874 


3,365,417 


*The capital of these companies is guaranteed capital liable to be paid off out of surplus. 


& 
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CANADIAN LIFE COMPANTES— Continued. 
1480, — 
INCOME, 
Interest 
Net Considera- and 
COMPANIES. Premium tion for Dividends Sundry. Total. 
Income. Annuities. | on Stocks, 
&e. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada ate... wee tes 1,799,590 None 643,453 19,541 2,462,584 
Confederation 25.3. 22. < 788,621 7,384 174,976 1O0:919 982, 400 
Dominion Wife) goes. 38, 296 None. 5,349 2 43,647 
Dominion Safety Fund.. 32,886 a 3,116 None. 36,002 
Mederalt 3.) aeea 286,377 e 14,723 Ys 301,100 
Great: West.) 52.2 .a. 50,422 ce 5,629 ni 56,051 
fondon dates: yale. 118,852 ie 18,391 oe 137,243 
Manufacturers’ Life..... 249,087 Y 25,282 uy 274,369 
North American........ 385,672 12,707 74,887 f° 473,267 
Ontario Mutual......... 512,518 None. | 113,691 es 626,209 
SUBS Vig de ae ae 1,058, 722 17,930 152,512 8,400 1,237,564 
Temperance and General 116,494 None. 10,160 None. 126,654 
Vota. Air etnie:. 5,487,538 38, 521 1,242,169 38,862 6,757,090 
EXPENDITURE. 

Payments Deda ue Total Surplus of 
C ‘i ve General to Stack. Expendi- Income 
OME ANE: Policy- | Expenses. ntiees xe over Ex- 

holders. . ; * | penditure. 
COPE TSE 18 Wb cng A Ne, AERA hohe 998,931 329,970 25,000 | 1,353,906 | 1,108,678 
COMPCAErALTION. les Yin wamcae ae cietls e 380,715 187,987 15,257 583,959 398, 441 
Domain, Lise erate: ihe 2,000 15,462 | None. 17,462 26,185 
Dominion Safety Fund............ 23,089 4,494 a 27,583 8,419 
PREQOVAD CO Sir Orta Nema tate nas 125,749 88,082 ae 213,831 87,269 
CPLOAGIY C8 bic \cy1d Jeon eeh cal eT oe Cia: 1,042 42,825 ¢ 43,867 12,184 
Tomcat: Sasa, age set n 31,265 44,327 2,362 77,954 59,289 
Manufacturers [ite 4. saa... Ghee 47,821 95,954 None. 148,775 130,594 
IN Grbas AINCr iCal... paaeeee te a pcb woes 80,666 120,944 6,000 207,610 265,657 
Ontario Mutualeh ge yuion s iss ae 212,828 117,781 | None. 330,609 295,600 
rot D6 Ree ie EME Rios a cea Bf 334, 987 336,077 9,375 680,439 557,125 
Temperance and General.......... 26,609 48,236 | None. 74,845 51,809 
ORG L VC SA eee, Sete 2,265,702 | 1,432,144 57,994 | 3,755,840 | 3,001,250 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities | Surplus of Surplus of 
including |Assets over| Capital | Assets over 
COMPANIES. ASSETS. |Reserve but} Liabilities Stock Liabilities 
not Capital | Excluding | Paid Up. |and Capital 
Stock. Capital. Stock. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canara wWuliec on pave ain 15,607,723 | 13,182,732 2,424,991 125,000 
Confederation 7... 02.27%). 4,870,834 4,469,161 401,673 100,000 
Dominion Life.......... 169,041 95,459 73,582 64,000 
Dominion Safety Fund.. 71,309 46,598 24,710 29,100 
Mederalitiey Mein mina tenee 426, 806 348,160 78,647 80,197 
Great West eolmclc tes 192,737 123,335 69,402 100,000 
Lontenthate.. 2). «ee 470,608 393,658 76,950 50,000 
Manufacturers’ Life..... 821,321 643,691 177,630 127,320 
orth American........ 1,977,383 1,579,167 398,217 | + 60,000 
Ontario Mutual.....:... 2,855, 124 2,588, 912 266,211 None. 
RULAME RATS, grit eOmEIS SLOAN aaa 4,616,420 4,152,546 463,874 62,500 
Temperance and General 365,567 284,827 80,740 | + 60,000 
FRO GAR as ree 32,444,873 | 27,908,247 4,536,627 858,517 
+ See Note (*) on page 954, 
INCOME. 
Interest 
Net Considera- and 
COMPANIES. Premiums. tion for Dividends Sundry. Total, 
Income. Annuities. on 
Stocks, Xe. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada Tutte sini 3 ao 1,920,220 None. 691,357 24,067 2,635,644 
Confederation... ...... 802,195 5,540 | 156970 18,603 1,003,315 
Dominion Life) se 44,596 one. 6,775 3 51,374 
Dominion Safety Fund.. 29,228 na 1,896 None 31,120 
MeGeral al wh are ae 265,504 ve 18,963 “ 284, 467 
Great Wests. ean 109,983 6,427 ue 116,410 
LOnNGOnAUTe ee reee anesthe 132,581 ice 21,480 ¥ 154,060 
Manufacturers’ Life.... 267,411 “ 29,058 ue 296,468 
North American........ 446,834 13,016 $1,236 5,673 546,759 
Ontario Mintualie. 2... 527,131 None. 132,858 None. 659,990 
UI e rire sc get Ue he 1,174,744 3,500 | 189,249 5,834 Wolaock 
Temperance and General £29,199 None. 13,476 None. 142,675 
Total ree 2s 5,849,621 22,056 1,369,752 54,180 7,295,609 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Payments a Dividends Total Surplus 

z to renera to “3: |of Income 
COMPANIES. Policy- | Expenses.| Stock- perendt: over Ex- 

holders. holders. ure. | penditure. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

GEE eM Wi taa nee A> pl Ae ae te 998,522 395,030 25,000 ; 1,418,552 | 1,228,584 
(OGHESC era bic er ces gon ti AN a adn g 435,252 200,456 | - 15,238 650,896 352,420 
Dominion vse! S75 nia keia ee 3,534 17,278 1,932 22,744 28,655 
Dominion Safety Fund............ 28,279 2,433 None. 30,712 408 
INOUGEAL Cec Rtre seer oars ore gan 156,965 83,832 - 240,797 43,670 
ELOAL A CSU ty ey PIE oe ack rae ee 18,628 55,379 is 74,007 42,403 
(EGR GOMGLiLe. naseai Pre hee 6 aera 44,258 55,374 2,363 101,994 52,066 
Manufacturers’ Life........... : 50,069 109,440 None. 159,509 136,959 
Nort AIMeTICaNng = uti ss oh aes: 133,427 135,130 6,000 274,557 272,201 
ONT ATOR Ube Nae vceecewran he 301,889 117,459 None. 419,348 243,622 
Ulan eer o Ue Gia) Pbore.. 362, 243 373,491 9.370 745,109 628,218 
Temperance and General........ ys 34,388 52,494 None. 86,882 55,793 
YG) 2 Ee oat eS 2,567,454 | 1,597,745 59,908 | 4,225,107 | 3,084,999 


1481. The receipts from income of Canadian Companies in 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892 and 1893 were respectively made up as follows :— 


1889. 1890. 1891. 
Premiums and annuity 
Salosievs i. lsc ves gene 2: 
Interest and dividends... 1,180,416 
Sunidieyar ee ee = 53,730 82,587 48,756 
Total 


1892. 


1893. 


38,862 


And the expenditure during the same year was :— 


1889. 
Paid to policy-holders and 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


$4,570,917 $4,236,746 $4,508,834 $5,006,717 $3,476,059 $5,871,677 
953,328 1,048,954 1,138,159 1,242,169 1,369,752 
35,851 


54,180 


.. 2... $5,805,063 $5,222,661 $5,606,544 $6,180,727 $6,757,090 $7,295,609 


1894. 


annuitants............-$2,001,149 $2,081,236 $2,036,711 $2,438,040 $2,265,708 $2,567,454 
1,093,215 1,210,501 1,432,144 1,597,229 


General expenses......... 1,091,027 1,006,698 
121,005 


Dividends to stockholders 


65,412 


55,465 


57,010 


57,994 


59,908 


—— (Se SS SSS La SS SSS < ss SS 


1482. From the above figures, therefore, it appears that out of every $100 


of income received the companies expended :— 


OBJECT OF EXPENDITURE. 


7 ee 


General expenses. ...........-.0.- 
Dividends to stockholders 
Reserve 


@ eis wai be ©) 0) 19: 0 we vile shee elle ie (sie) 9\ (6. 


cig 


1891 1892 18938 1894 

$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts. 
36 33 39 45 33. 53 35 19 
19 50 19 59 21 19 21 39 
Q 99 0 92 0 86 0 82 
43 18 40 04 44 49 42, 60 
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1483. The following table gives the results of the valuation of the policies 
of some of the life insurance companies. The valuation was made in the 
office of the superintendent of insurance and on the basis of the H. M. 
Mortality Table of the Institute of Actuaries at 44 per cent interest, the 
pure premiums only being valued :— 


1893. 1894. 
COMPANIES. : : 
Amount in Amount in 
eee Value. fans Value 
Canada nieve ae e Gas ares rele tee ite 62,480,938 | 11,805,597 | 66,433,170 | 13,075,777 
London and Lancashire.............. 6,820,273 1,210,000 6,860,330 1,320,000 
gta les eee yee cae ann amet 20,947,848 3,010,000 | 19,523,242 3,507,554 
North British and Mercantile........ 1,414,744 600,000 1,325,026 600,000 
Reliance Mutual...... Ps ita shite Gere 265,720 100,000 203,423 100,000 
PROVEN, (le ctnsel eiciee a te te to ee seats 934,779 390,909 914,346 390,000 
SOUMMTO ys Uke, Mon ina yet Get eae al, Ce lt enn eee 3,033,265 | 31;502,020 4,063,936 
Travelers. <" scteers cana gt ee. 5,022,940 1,148,122 5,357,744 1,186,305 
Pederaliiilev ct eae) oo heen en airs 9,995,835 270,627 9,896,137 | 346,986 
Liverpool, London and. Globe: ces o. 263,293 105,000 241,271 105,000 
london Assurances.) oe oan 21,769 8,919 21,769 9,287 
INatrona thate ne Ue) ys eee me nee ‘ 161,822 74,080 150,922 70,284 
News orl Mite, eNom k ee, Sera eh 20,720,765 2,997,937 | 20,650,549 3,265,560 
Novth ws merican tiles. ons, 8 eee 12,555,501 1,319,510 | 13,836,494 1,564,020 
LY ator. Paratha a ie meee rr ae 4,796,194 781,223 4,637,587 773,700 
Life Association of Scotland......... 1,816,643 1,078,761 | 1,724,788 1,080,602 
British Him pire eye she ee Re 5,896,858 884,414 6,155,468 1,000,000 
Dormnton Tuite urd etn tae cee 1,465, 937 69,818 1,713,845 94,691 
CSTORG NICSE, hi a. teeta sugars ee ene 2,181,500 54,720 4,096,550 IS bee 
OntarronViatuaslls as a2 hehe em hee 17,683,029 2,330,982 | 18,731,245 2,566,560 


1484. The following table has been pages for purposes of comparison. 


The London “ Statist ” Says : 


“‘ By the amount of the premium income the importance of the office, so 


far as the quantity of business is concerned, can be gauged. The ‘consider- 
ations for annuities ’ is a supplementary g suide to the amount of business done 
by the office. The income from interest and dividends received is most 
important, but without further information as to the nature of the invest- 
ments and the amount of the invested funds the mere figure of the income 
received is not much guide ; when we come to the cost of working and the 
proportion of the annual premium income absorbed for management ex- 
penses and commission, we touch a point of vital importance which is a 
fairly accurate guide to the ‘ goodness’ of the various offives.” 

In this table the total business done by the several companies is the basis 
of the calculations and not the portion done in Canada only. The Canadian 
business done by the English companies represents about 6 per cent of their 
whole premium income, that done by the United States companies about 
24 per cent of their total premium income. 
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1486. Seven companies did business on the assessment plan in 1893, 
four Canadian and three United States, having at the end of the year 
$48,501,125 in force, being an increase of $4,595,550. The amount of 
policies taken during the year was $12,140,725. The amount of insurance 
terminated by surrender and lapse was $7,575,875, being $151.59 for every 
$1,000 of current risk, which is $44.56 less than in 1892. The amount 
terminated by death was $475,425, or $9.51 for every $1,000 risk, being 90 
cents more than in 1892. The total terminations amounted to 66°32 per 
cent of the amount of the new business, against 91 per cent in 1892. In 
1894 one Canadian company was added to the list. The net amount in 
force on 31st December, 1894, was $67,713,470. 


1487. Accident insurance business was transacted by 7 companies, viz.: 
4 Canadian, 2 British and 1 United States, and guarantee business by 3 
companies, | Canadian, 1 British and 1 United States. The business done 
in the years 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894 was :— 


aa 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

Accident. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Premiums re- 

ceived..... 249,048 278,755 295,553 Sibyl We 317,643 313,286 323,272 
Amount in- 

TONREXO LS ns oes 38,078,066] 43,735,729] 40,215,565) 50,279,155| 59,086,779, 61,128,499) 58,047,696 
Pad) tor 

claims .... 112,022 127,156 Dig000 127,274 152,485) 172,874 147,945 


Guarantee. 


Premiums re- 


celved.i. +: 62,549 68,549 66,540 68,698 66,384 71,704 76,607 
Amount guar- 

anteed ....| 10,107,204) 10,721,160} 10,996,950) 11,242,875) 11,212,941} 12,947,150) 13,053,248 
Eade ror 

claims .... 22,589 17,835 24,802 12,255 13,046 49,504 19,806 


1488. Plate glass insurance was transacted by 4 companies, 2 Canadian, 
1 British and 1 United States. The premiums received during the year 
were $39,142, and the losses incurred $17,504. One company and one 
firm transact this class of business on the system of replacement, instead 
of paying the value of the glass broken, and their returns do not show 
either the insurance effected during the year or the amount in force at the 
end. 


i489. Burglary insurance was introduced into Canada during 1893, a li- 
cense being issued to the Dominion Burglary Guarantee Company (limited) 
to transact the business of guaranteeing against loss or damage by reason 
of burglary or housebreaking, and of guaranteeing against loss of jewellery, 
bullion and other movable property deposited with it for safe keeping. The 
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premiums received during the year amounted to $11,288 and the amount 
in force was $1,586,500 ; res losses incurred aitounted to $1,439. 

In 1894 ie premiums amounted to $17,398, the amount in force to 
$2,131,400 and the losses incurred to $9,514. 


1490. The Credit Indemnity insurance was commenced in Canada in 
January, 1893, when a license was issued to the Canadian and European 
Export Credit System Company of Newark, New Jersey, for the purpose 
of carrying on the business of insuring wholesale dealers, jobbers and 
manufacturers against losses by reason of bad debts. The premiums 
received during the year amounted to $25,066, guaranteeing excess losses 
to the amount i S7 48,500. 

The amount of premiums received in 1894 was $18,553, the amount in 


force was $593,000, losses incurred $21,453, and claims paid $12,453. 


1491. 
in 1882-1894 was :-— 


The total amount of premiums received for all forms of insurance 


COMPANIES. 
YsAR ee 2 Ee te es Total. 
Canadian British. eee 
ROOD ln paket Se hiama a Li). Men Oe ewe a eam 3,080,218 3,601,467 1.688, 238 8,314,923 
1 bole nee each a De RIMM A: Jaen N teat’ 3,256,558 a 911, 981 1,828,122 8,996, 661 
SSA eos tie crieen ee rhe oan Sere Ot 1eues Ae ieee 3,484,568 4, 251, 999 1,956,581 9; 693, 148 
LOSI yrs Se Ga cae ME Dts ee eA RATE 3,707,360 4, 253, 733 2,210,324 10, 174417 
RSG OM ae eee hiss edd, Terme ce. y Mane ene 4,066,154 4, 397, 836 2,575,181 10,969,171 
ST itieg Ce HRA eee ie Mea ue ah sar a 4,605,664 4, 633,709 2,937,770 | 12,177,143 
AIS BS Set teoe Jiu tiem Oe LORE i Di at KR Le Kes 5,050, 337 4, 841,614 3,168,206 13,060, 157 
TSO eee 2 CARNE 2M VT UPR eeuron OA 6,473,344 5, 026, 353 3,012,144 | 15,011,841 
SOO ene tee Acre y (ei athe lave, ec TU ea 5,996, 336 5.175, 863 3,910,686 | 15,082,835 
PSO ae tee eid « Beth ken New can a ar aa 6,278,200 i S22.D05 4,185,313 | 15,786,048 
NOOSE Ler oi oe Neer Bako Met eee PUES Te ey eine ie 6,361,365 5,678,311 4,720,024 16,759, 700 
ASOD DOS? cues Cate Ma hohe eed MR eee 6,900,013 5,824,984 5,042,589 | 17,767,586 
ROA Le tate e Awe rel kat Wen aw het Yt ke eee 7,295,401 5,809, 436 | 5,122,737 |. 18,227,575 


*Premiums received from Ocean Insurance not included. 


The total amount of premiums has increased from $8,314,923 in 1882 to 
$18,227,575 in 1894, or over 119 per cent. Of this increase of $9,912,652 
in thirteen years, the Canadian Companies have secured as their share the 
sum of $4,215,183, the United States Companies $3,489,499, and the 
British Companies $2,207,969. The proportional shares in the increase are 
Canadian 42°5 per cent, United States Companies 35:2 per cent, and 
British 22°3 per cent. 
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1492. The deposits held by the Receiver-General for the protection of 
policy-holders amounted on the 24th July, 1894, to $22,665,898, represented 
by the following securities :— 


Cannda Stoel: . cit ytsle kes oe Sere Dae eet one ee te era cet ence sets $ 2,744,428 
Canada debentures:i08). sie Ati vs au certs Oe Fe ie Tn ae 691,223 
Canada Provincial debentures........ Lf IRAE NN a gL mre at: 3,129,495 
Ginited Statesti boride. i: de etx. saat SRE ee tere a gate 1,795,000 
Swedish Government MOnas..a0en set okie meee mcs bie ee eieemrer ner 58,400 
bribish (Governimen tisOCunvesa ak oie voce Mas eiore cin con MLS Le ee ee 796,477 
British Coloniah secwkrpiess aasn..-3c i we eet ioe Screens te ee 482,773 > 
Bank: deposit receipts 2: eee k Sate ae we ee ee 0. Dee neta ee 110,000 
Montreal Harbour) bonds... eae ee on a eee ee ee 435,000 
Moatinici pal se curitiesisss.9 aie. assicye eo ROE oes a aera peer eee 10,676,422 
Batis TSbOGIIR Ste ein oie ager a a: eager atane AS cra Le eat ee cc ca ets 25,420 
Loan ‘companies, debentunegit. 222. cnc. Serres tee te. ole ee eee ae 153,120 
Ce Pook: sand Canada, Central ponds om waxmedsren ane cise). | tases ae ee 1,568,140 


$ 22,665,898 


1493. In 1894 the sum of $4,150,697, also, was deposited with Canadian 
trustees, making a total of $26,816,596 held for the protection of policy- 
holders, and this amount was distributed among the different classes as 
follows :— 


Hire vand uinland SMviarine) ce ino Gane Bers gat asen oa ee IR nee ee $ 5,828,896 
bs re eens We Oe Oe aii Ay vp RR SY te Sh en 20,447,624 
Aeerdent, Guarantee, Wick. ccc tact 5 sete ae ie © ee ead eee es oe 540,076 


$ 26,816,596 


1494. At the close of 1893 there were 93 companies under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Insurance ; in 1894 there were 95. They 
were engaged in business as fullows :— | 

1893. 1894. 


Doing life insurance....... AP As GOs sae) se ide ME ee ha A 40 39 
a ‘assessment? plan. 10, Uerair oleve eee ae an nek oo eee 7 9 

te" TPE INSULATING 7, 40 ke Fate ste eee ee oe eae ee MLE ale re ee 35 34 

* cemland \iiarine IMSUPANOe, avai eet cece ome ot cine eae ee 8 6 

“* ocean marine SORBONNE YDSO A RUM E RAELD sl 8 2 2 

** accident RPM MA ees eo tc. gh re Pat CN ARMM AE os 6 7 

‘¢ guarantee OSB cs Bus he hcy MO eae earth, eR, co, Sed eee er 3 4 
‘¢ steam boiler a Lk es ae OR eA 29 ah tk PRON me aD spt SS 2 2 

‘S iiplate elas Spy rent oat aia 3.02) la AAR 6 6 

of a CROCIE ULEGLOTOI DEY ire iy yatta Mei atnnig eet ce ean. ik, AM 1 1 
burglary onaramtee: (i. Ve) amie. ee ose mem aioia ag Ne se se 1 i 

** tornado SY a ELAR Mt coageat a Sk «UUM etnies 8°) ids eC Zap eR 1 


Comparison of 1894 with 1886 shows that during eight years companies 
doing life insurance on the old plan have decreased by 2, and companies 
doing business under the assessment plan increased by 5 ; that fire insurance 
companies have increased by 4; that inland marine insurance companies 
remain the same in number ; that ocean marine insurance companies have 
decreased by 2; that accident insurance companies remain the same; that 
guarantee companies have increased by 1 ; that steam boiler insurance com- 
panies have increased by 1; that plate glass insurance companies have 
increased by 3, and that of the remainder there were none in 1886. 
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1495. The following table shows the business (including business done 
in Canada) by fire and fire and marine insurance companies in the United 


States during the years 1885-1894 :— 


FIRE AND FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE, 1885-1894. 


Bs as 9 © 0, ¢ © > 0 6 (60 6 ee) © eis .6 


Ci (el Fe 1G FiO 1019716) 00 6 en ate se. eye's. \e. 


elie} s2's/ .@\jn) he) w\,ece bets.) «0.03 /s\,a)) «| =i elo 


ej s)|s) = ehwe)e) Be) e! eel= e..0],0 eile elise 


elie eit ese) ofa le era? e187 ofa 6! (6 16,160 (ee. 6, 


YEAR. Premiums. 


$ 


103,950,165 
104,400,638 
113,306,932 
112,314,762 
118,567,107 
128,732,540 
135,059,233 
152,401,829 
152,116,060 
158,114,557 


Totabfor 10 syears kes). $1, 278,963,823 


Losses. 


$ 
56,163,788 
54,474,632 
65,758, 631 
61,188,437 
68,343,504 
62,613,460 
84,702,722 
89,544,502 
98,520,673 
86,957,489 


$ 728,267,838 


Percentage of 
Losses to 
Premiums. 


or 
=| 
SANNABRAASHS 


1496. The following statements respecting the system of water supply for 
fire purposes were obtained from the several cities in answer to circulars :— 


Armprior..... 


ONTARIO. 


Five wharves for engines at streets on banks of Madawaski river, through 


centre of town; 6 tanks in other portions of the town. 
Darel We pees ke Water works ; pumping to water tower for fire and domestic uses from 
artesian wells, but can open a tap and let Lake Simcoe furnish sup- 


plies if needed. 


Belleville. .... A stand pipe, 125 feet high and 25 feet in diameter, together with direct 
pressure from two Worthington pumps combined; capacity, 3,500,000 
galls. per day; average pressure, 80 lbs., which is increased to 125 
lbs. in case of fires. 

Bowmanville Tanks filled from mill pond. 

Brantford... ; Water works ; Holly’s system ; direct pumping ; capacity, 4,000,000 galls. 

Chathannen 3... 3 Water works ; capacity, 3,000,000 galls. daily. 

CObOUre. ... 35): Hi % 5,000, 000 a 

Collingwood ...... 2 supply unlimited. 

Cornwallis. 05 245 a pumped direct into mains. 

Dresdewy .5:5 2.0: Fire docks on river bank ; supply unlimited. 

Dundas. ve , Gravitation, pressure about 85 lbs. 

Tissemi mts et: Cee Force pump, tank pressure and water mains on all principal streets ; 
capacity, about 125,000 galls. daily. 

Berets. chtatic Water is obtained from the Grand River; one tank. 

Wares ht. tdi ee Six tanks ; capacity from 30,000 to 60,000 galls. 

Fraserville .... [welve reservoirs ; capacity, 150,000 galls. 


Conn Bae eM pine Rael Water works; stand pipe ; pressure, 112 lbs. 

Goderich raat “a capacity, 1,000,000 galls. daily. 

Gravenhurst Supply from lakes east and west of town. 

Guelph)... 243. Water works ; Holly’s system ; direct pumping ; capacity, 1,500,000 galls. 
daily ; 112 double hydrants; water pressure, 80 to 90 lbs. ; can be 

increased 20 or 30 lbs. in case of fire. 

Harailton 2.45 see Reservoir supply 187 feet above level of Lake Ontario, with stand pipe 
for extra fire pressure. 

TCIM SbON 3 cee Pumping to tank from lake to tower. 

Kincardine (ee Stand pipe ; capacity, 1,000,000 galls.; also direct pumping; 35 hydrants. 

PADASaY tk ba aes Direct pumping in stand pipe of 300,000 galls. 

London...........Reservoir and direct pumping ; average pressure, 75 lbs. 
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ONTARIO—Concluded. 


Midland <0) 28% Six tanks and Midland bay. 

Mount Forest..... Private wells only. 

Napanee ih er user Tower system, in combination with force pumps. 

Niagara Falls..... Direct pumping ; ; capacity, 2,000,000 galls. daily ; pressure, 120 lbs. 
Newmarket ...... steam power. 

Oakville jccce cob. Tanks in various portions of the town ; capacity limited. 

Oghuwarnyenk snc Ten tanks on east side ; along west side is a stream of easy access. 
Othawaethd). con +2 Water works; direct pumping into mains; pressure ranges from 85 to 


120 Ibs. for fire duty. 
Penetanguishene..Water works ; reservoir on hill and pumping engine at base of hill; 
tank holds 40,000 galls. 


iP Gitiaie wen ore River and tanks ; supply unlimited. 

PAGEOV es epee tae Water works ; reservoir, capacity, 400,000 galls. ; gravity pressure, 210 
feet above level of pumping station ; average pressure, 75 lbs. 

Peterborough..... Water works ; hydrants ; capacity, 2, 000, 000 galls. daily. 

Preseott. os .54..44 Four tanks, supplied from St. Lawrence River by fire engine. 

IPTOSUON: Pec ees Seven cisterns of 1,000 galls.; river, 2 small streams and 2 mill dams. 

hemi broke «72s, Water works. 

Palmerston ......- Seven tanks. 

Panic) enki Water works ; reservoir, capacity, 1,000,000 galls. 

POrtelape: ic nce se Direct from mill dam adjoining water works house ; 2 wheels, 52 inches ; 
capacity, 250 galls. each ; pumping direct into mains. 

Renfrew 2.353200: ad river, Smith’s creek and tanks in different parts of the 
village. 

Ridgetown........ Ten tanks fed by running streams. 

Diicoes, 240 ash is oe Kent’s Creek and River Lynn run through the town, also tanks in 
different parts. 

Seatovalr selene: Water works ; Waterous or Holly’s system. 

Strathroy. ix. sepa. oe No system of water works ; mill pond, River Sydenham and tanks. 

GRO GON Gomes rect Water works; fire hydrants on all water mains ; average pressure, 80 


lbs.; hydrants 300 feet apart, except in centre of city, where they 
are placed as required. 


Pilsen bure: 3.5) Water works; Holly’s reservoir ; pressure, 90 Ibs. 
Thorold . ea Oanal. 
Toronto Junction. -Water works : Holly’s S system ; capacity, 4,000,000 galls. daily. 
Wrellarids sr24 ios 5 000, 000‘ 
Wintsorane hia. ie direct bibs “7 312, 500 ‘* per hour. 
W Higby Foie Eleven underground tanks, average 20,000 galls. each. 
Wingham, 2s. /.27. Water power ; Holly’s system ; capacity, 500 galls. per minute; pres- 
sure, 90 lbs. ; 8 hydrants. 
Woodstock ....... Water works ; direct pumping ; capacity, 4,000,000 galls. daily. 
QUEBEC. 
Buckingham...... River flowing through centre of town ; 1,250,000 galls. power pump in use. 
Cote St. Antoine.. Water system not given. - 
Farnham...... _...Water works ; ; 1 power pump; capacity, 1,843,200 galls. daily ; 1 steam 
pump, capacity, 750,000 galls, daily. 
ITE ee bi eee Water works ; mains ; steam power ; capacity, 800 galls. per minute. 
JOlebbe.. |. cekee i 200 H. P.; 3 pressure, 80 Ibs. 
Lachine. te ais i, Aaa power, pumping direct to stand pipe; pressure about 
0 
Longueuil........ os Two steam pumps ; capacity, 750,000 galls. 
aM ZOR cera ne me System not given. 
Montreal 20 2a A eae agar to reservoir ; capacity, 20,000,000 galls. 
al 
ING cole purr arte a A Brewere: 125 Ibs. 
Notre Dame de 
(TACO RE, seo oer No system. 
Pichmondegs wee. Water works ; good supply of water, not much force. 
St. Hyacinthe... _ 80 hydrants. 
St. Jér6me....... ‘Five cisterns. 
Db OMDSe pte. ce Water works ; capacity, 3,000 galls. per minute. 


Valleyfield....... ‘e pressure, 110 lbs. 
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NOVA SCOTTA. 


Amherst. ......... Water works; direct pumping; 2 pumps; capacity, 1,000,000 galls. daily, 


also a reservoir holding 3,000,000 galls., at an elevation of 160 feet. 

Dartmouth.....: .,.Gravitation system ; pressure, 75 to 90 Ibs. 

Liverpool........ Two large tanks ; river running through the town. 

Lunenburg ....... Wells, reservoirs and harbour. 

New Glasgow.....Water works ; 45 hydrants. 

North Sydney..... Brook at each extremity ; wells and harbour along front stseet. 

yoru aal re Wells and springs. 

Stellartiom:.:.s. 0) Water works ; 24 hydrants. 

POV LoBxaitaaohclehs Gravitation ; supply unlimited. 

BROAUI PO et Ohba. Gravitation, pressure 75 lbs. ; augmented by 2 steam rotary pumps, 50 
hydrants 

Westville: > ....«:2; None. 

a ENGL y eer a ete Gravity system ; capacity, about 6,000,000 gals. daily. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Moncton: 3... on Reservoir with pumping station. 
Ss. Andrews...... Public fresh water tanks ; capacity, 26,000 gals. each. 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon 7. soins. Water works ; 52 hydrants ; direct pumping ; also 6 tanks, capacity 20,000 
galls. each. 
St. Boniface: ..... Two water tanks and the Red River. 
VGr pee eri. ess Cisterns. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


New Westminster.Gravity system, 432 feet, with reservoir 400 feet. 
Vancouver... .... From hydrants ; pressure 80 lbs. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Summerside...... Six tanks ; capacity 150,000 gals. ; also river supply. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Calvarycrt .. ssa Water works and tanks. 
Prince Albert..... River Saskatchewan. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Defence of Canada before Confederation.—Short History of Militia.—Hstablishment of 
Militia Department.—Militia Act.—Active and Reserve Militia.—Military Districts. — 
Permanent Corps.—Military Schools.—Royal Military College.—Regimental Establish- 
ments.— Expenditure.—Revenue. —North-west Mounted Police.—Duties of the Force. 


Lieut.-General Commanding Her Majesty’s forces, Alex. G. Montgomery 
Moore, Major-General, in Command of Militia. 


1497. By the Union Act, 1867, the command in chief of all naval and 
military forces of and in Canada is vested in the Queen, and the control 
of the same is placed in the Pariiament of Canada. 


1498. The record of the service of the Militia of Canada dates back 
from 1648, when a few companies were organized out of a population of 
about 1,000 souls. In 1665 the system was further developed. In 1674 
the Count of Frontenac gave it a definite form. From that time to the 
capitulation of Montreal in 1760 the militia took part in several wars and 
gained high distinction. After the conquest it was entirely disbanded, but 
a kind of reorganization took place in 1775 at the approach of the Republi- 
can army, commanded by Major-General Richard Montgomery and 
Benedict Arnold, but there was very little done after that date until 
1812, when the militia was again organized and equipped, and, with the 
few British regulars then in the country, defeated the United States armies 
at Detroit, Queenstown Heights, Lundy’s Lane, Chrysler’s Farm, Chateau- 
guay, &c., and captured General Hull. 

After 1815 the force, with the exception of a few regiments, was, for 
all practical purposes, disbanded, and no call for its services was made until 
the Rebellion of 1837-38. On that occasion, at the call of the authorities,’ 
numerous corps were hastily organized and acted in concert with the 
regulars. As soon as the rebellion was over, these corps, with few excep- 
tions, were disbanded. Upper and Lower Canada continued to be garrisoned 
by the regulars. 

In 1855, after the departure of most of the regulars for the Crimea, the 
Legislature of the Province of Canada voted the necessary amount for the 
equipment and pay of 5,000 volunteers, which were styled Class “ A” ; 
authority being also granted to furnish the arms to Class “ B,” but these 
were to clothe themselves and to receive no pay. 

In the month of May, 1862, the Legislature of Canada passed a bill 
for the increase of the militia with an expenditure of $250,000. The Trent 
affair, which had happened in November of the preceding year, gave a valuable 
impulse to the volunteer movement. 

In 1863 the Canadian Legislature passed a bill to muster and drill 
100,000 men during six days at 50 cents a day per man. The expenditure 
amounted to $450,000. The force was not satisfied with the management 
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of the militia, and the corps became disbanded or much reduced. The 
Military Schools were established at that time. A commission sat to 
discuss military matters and proposed to assemble 50,000 men for 28 days 
every year; to enrol a reserve of 50,000 more ; to divide the country into 
military districts and to have an armoury in each of them. In 1864-65 
the Legislature voted an appropriation of $384,000, but the St. Albans 
and Fenian raids in 1864 and 1866 caused the expenditure to reach 
$774,000. 
_ In 1865-66 the appropriation was $470,000 and the expenditure $1,285,- 
000. In 1866-67 the appropriation was $1,887,000 and the expenditure 
$1,700,000. In the other provinces the experiences were similar. 

The volunteer movement made great headway under the stimulus of the 
“Trent affair ’’ and other actions. 


1499. At Confederation the Parliament of Canada established a Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence, the first Minister being Sir George E. 
Cartier. The first Militia Act was passed in 1868, 31 Vic., Chap. 40, in 
accordance with the provisions of the fifteenth section of the Union Act 1867. 

In April, 1869, the Imperial authorities signified their desire to with- 
draw the troops from Canada, and they were gradually withdrawn from 
time to time till the autumn of 1870, when the first battalion of the 60th 
(King’s Royal) Rifle Corps, under the command of Colonel Charles B. 
Gordon, handed over the citadel at Quebec to the Canadian authorities. 
From that time Halifax has been the only Imperial military station in 
‘Canada. 

The British naval authorities maintain a naval establishment in Esqui- 
malt, British Columbia, and extensive fortifications are approaching com- 
‘pletion. 

These fortifications have been built at the joint expense of the Imperial 
and the Dominion Governments. Canada agreed to contribute towards 
the capital expenditure on works and buildings: Ist. A sum of $146,000 
for works estimated to cost $292,000, the payment to be extended over 
three years from April, 1893. 2nd. The sums of money requisite to meet 
all expenses In connection with the purchase of such sites as might be 
required for works or buildings. 3rd. The sum of $48,667 for barracks, 
the existing barracks at Esquimalt being taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in full or part payment of this sum according to a joint valuation. 

The sum of $75,000 was paid by Order-in-Council of November, 1894, on 
account of the $146,000. In addition, Canada has undertaken to pay the 
cost of a detachment of Royal Marine Artillery, to maintain 100 permanent 
artillery ready for transfer to Esquimalt, and to reorganize the B.C. militia 
so as to have 400 men available for service. 


1500. The Militia Act of 1868 was subsequently amended in various 
ways. The Act under which the Militia Department conducts its work 
was passed in 1883 and is Chap. 40 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1886. 

By it the militia of Canada is declared to consist of all the male 
inhabitants of Canada of the age of 18 years or upwards and under 60, not 
exempted or disqualified by law, this population being divided into four 
classes, as follow :— 

614 
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The first class comprises those aged 18 or upwards and under 30, being 
unmarried or widowers without childeen. 

The second class comprises those between the ages of 30 and 45, pone 
unimarried or widowers without children. 

The third class comprises those between 18 and 45, being married or 
widowers with children. 

The fourth class comprises those between 45 and 60. 

And those liable to serve shall be called upon in the above order. 


1501. The following persons are exempt from enrollment and actual 
service at any time:—Judges, clergymen and ministers of all religious 
denominations, professors in colleges and teachers in religious orders, 
persons engaged in the collection or management of the revenue, the | 
wardens and officials of all penitentiaries and lunatic asylums, persons 
physically disabled, and any person being the only son of a widow and her 
only support. Half. pay and retired officers of the Imperial forces, sailors 
actually employed in their calling, pilots during the season of navigation, 
and masters of schools are exempt from service, except in case of war. 
Quakers, Mennonites, &c., may be exempted altogether under regulations 
prescribed by the Governor-in-Council. 


1502. The militia is divided into active and reserve land force and active 
and reserve marine force. The active militia land force is composed of 
corps raised either by voluntary enlistment or ballot; the active marine 
force shall be raised in the same way, and composed of seamen, sailors and 
persons whose occupation is on vessels navigating the waters of Canada ; 
and the reserve force, land and marine, consists of the whole of the men 
not serving in the active militia for the time being. 


1503. The period of service in time of peace is three years. 


1504. The number of men to be trained and drilled anuually is limited 
to forty-five thousand, except as specially authorized, and the period of 
drill is to be sixteen days, and not less than eight days in each year. 


1505. The Vominion is divided into eleven military districts, in each of 
which a permanent military staff is maintained, under command of a 


Deputy Adjutant-General. 


1506. The permanent corps and Schools of Instruction consists of ‘A” 
and “B” Troops, Royal Canadian Dragoons, at Toronto and Winnipeg ; 
“A” and “B” Batteries, Royal Canadian Artillery, at Kingston and ue: 
bec; Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of Garrison Artillery at Quebec; Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 Companies, Royal Canadian Regiment of Infantry, at London, 
Ont., Toronto, Ont., St. John’s, Que., and Fredericton, N. B. The total 
strength of these permanent corps is limited by the militia law to 1,000 men. 


1507. The Royal Military College at Kingston, which is under the con- 
trol of the Militia Department, was founded in 1875, and has proved a 
most successful institution. Of the total number of cadets who have gra- 
duated, 89 have been gazetted to commissions in the Imperialarmy. Four 
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commissions are annually offered by the Imperial Government, and in 1888 
six others were offered, proving that the Imperial Government is fully sat- 
isfied with those graduates who have already obtained commissions in the 
service. In 1893 the number of cadets recommended for commissions in 
H. M. regular forces was five, one for commission in the Royal Engineers, 
one in the Royal Artillery and three in the Infantry. 


1508. A government cartridge factory was established in Quebec in 
1882. The number of rounds of ammunition issued in 1894 was: free for 
practice 644,150 rounds of ball and 103,510 rounds of blank ; the issues on 
repayment were 822,249 rounds. 

The number of rifle ranges in the Dominion in 1894 was 106, distributed 
asmollowseme Nol District. (li No. 2, llyicNo, 3, 830No..4, 12:7 Nopon3) 
NOL OG aa NOt iesoie INO rtO. hee UNO: Oslo GENO, 1 Os Dien Om E142) 


1509. The following is a statement of the regimental establishments of 
the permanent and active militia for the year ended 30th June, 1894:— 


REGIMENTAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE PERMANENT AND ACTIVE 
MILITIA OF CANADA, 1893-94. 


Permanent Militia. 


Staff-Sets. ‘ 
REGIMENTS OF | Officers. and Ranks and Total. | Horses. 
Q ’ File. 
ergeants. 
Royal Canadian Dragoons........ 10 18 130 158 90 
Royal Canadian Artillery......... 23 40 363 426 67 
Royal Canadian Regt. of Infantry. 24 44 360 428 4 
Mina lee tae" 5 wee ee Wisco et rs Be 57 102 853. | 1,012 161 
| } 
Active Militia. 
(Jay elev Timer ost). aap se Da a eee: 191 227 1,620 2,038 1,866 
Artillery, Fieldt.,.... ......60--- 102 121 1,122 1,345 497 
IAreiler ye Gr aRnisOlt. . geet Rates, os 154 121 1,824 | 2,099 
Wingiieersst. . 5. ee Te eel ed 6 6 78 90 
Tit ama ea tea ee .3 od. a eae eae tence 2,570 1,869 24,265 28,704 358 
OPAL Ag. | seen a. 3,023 2,344 28,909 34,276 2,721 
Grands Totabaauweea te: 3,080 2,446 29,762 | 35,288 2,882 


*9 Regiments ; Squadron; 3 Troops. +1 Brigade; 15 Batteries. {5 Battalions 
Companies. $2°Companies. (||92 Battalions ; 6 Companies. 
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1510. The total ordinary expenditure in 1894 amounted to $1 


284,517. 


The following is a summary of the expenditure by the Department of 


Militia in 1894 :— 


Miuitta EXPENDITURE, 1893-94. 


Pay of Majorcenéral.and: Adjutant General 2 eee ae op. ase iee oe dee a ee 
Pay of staff, permanent corps and active militia, including allowances 
Salaries and wages Of crvie employes: 05 5s TVs oo 5.) oc eee nek ah et 
Military propeities, works and buildings 
Warlike and other stores 
Clothing and necessaries . eeu 
Provisions, supplies and remounts:;......;aegeee. 
Transbort.and: freiehties poe Dees 8) i se) aeons Goal oe heehee 
Grants in aid of ees and Rifle Associations and Bands 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen contingencies 
Royal Military College of Canada 
Dominion CartridgetWactory sa...0-0 ee ata eer ae et: aon eee ee 
Military Institute, Toronto—Goverhinent orant..i 240... sees 2 ee eee 
Purchase of land for permanent camp) SUssegaN. Po. 220 a. os eee oe ea ee 
Dominion Artillery Association—Government STane (Cis) (Gi herd ee en eee 
Gratuities to Officers of the Active Milta staff who are placed on retired list. . 
Provision for purchase of modern fire arms. 
Defence of Esquimalt, B.C. : 

Dominion contribution towards capital expenditure for works and buildings.. 


a Oise reieps 6 4ce is Lowe (ee (0: |@ tw Ue) we © MS TaMeliol laivel 6 (esil¢ #9: 8b lle: \o we Lee siaviic dm (el (sh elie ie ie tolls 


= y wheyiete) ep tetetelivita te «els © \e 0:66) Aaeite) eilielleieininiietis. ie ine) 0). Ue 


a) ai Xoo @) bake, via (a (gs! la) sl Wwilefie ve 1b) ENeme ole ¢. 


wits @ So 1018 wie efelenvile fete. «(ele ~ 4.0) \0 ~wi@ es tel 9) = 9 /e pile fe ss 5 elie Wiis 


eee ewe eee 


=a. @, alo, a) ied |, 18 sobs) sac, elle cel/emapls) (6) tela wrens: 


Pay of a detachment of Royal Marine Artillery or Ruyal Engineers....... 

UGCA sh, 2, cept at Bate aes TE? ic Narra 2 ny ee a a 
PENSIONS 

No. 

Repelhigns 1SSb ek: Po tet ee it. ns Regn ca Ai ecg an eee tc ee a 103 
PMeniaia Rader Geeys aise 2 lt ei Sak, eee ee rte Ota ey aR EY rN aca 21 
VGtETaNSs WAT OL. 18128 cs Se eeto kes cages «22 tee a piensa Ree eee 3 
Wpper Canada, Militia; sworn iofelOh 6 rs2 Soose wt oes  teet eae dee eae ae an eee 
ota ets ts Wal i Ties ie NO Re ee ae ee 

REVENUE, 1893-94 

Casal TO VOU ties Giicne.gik es 5 scoala eH ee etcetera eae 
A YVETTCOONVDLGIL ees ec Oe cet ty UR DR an Ee oe aa 2 kt eee ce $9,500 12 
Moulitary stores, and clothing sac peer tee «kere eer en ore 4,162 64 
Miscellancous s/s. ie eee Pee ie Pe oe Roe eC kes 5 chy Senor 841 58 
FRentas Woe A rays ce he ao bins Sa re Oe a ee Coe 5,608 39 


4) 'aj\oi'e. 6) (a) al is ai be sikelve eye he Perdadiot siialiellele elle lol's 6 «\.s, 0-6 .9\ke.@ sh ais euiel wer) el) ete 


$ 


6,600: 
486, 262 
50,000: 
90,983 
60,374 
73,982 
172,666. 
68,391 
34,150: 
14,987 
68,022: 
35,077 
100 
7,000 
900 
20,473 
16,156. 


53,034 
25,359 


1,284,517 


80: 


90,118 
29,417 


42,610 


1511. The sums paid for Militia pensions amounted to $31,940 in 1889, 


to $30,766 in 1890, to $28,547 in 1891, to $27,012 in 1892, 
1893 and to $25,409 in 1894. 


to $ 


26,203 in 


1512. On the 30th June, 1894, there were only three survivors of the 


war of 1812. 


1513. The amount expended by the department upon the militia and 


defence of Canada since Confederation was $35,110,020. 


1514. The number of men available for active service in Canada, between 


the ages of 18 and 45, is about one million. There is, at present, 


no active 
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marine militia, the naval defences of the country being under the care of 
the Imperial Government. There are eleven ships on the North America 
and West India stations, and eight on the Pacific station. 


1515. Since Confederation the active militia of Canada have been called 
upon for service on the following occasions :—(1) Anticipated Fenian raid, 
when 6,000 men were under arms for ten days, April, 1870. (2) Manitoba 
contingent, under Colonel Wolseley, May, 1870; 750 men, afterwards in- 
creased to 1,000. (3) Fenian raid (Eccles Hill, &c.), Mav and June, 1870 ; 
13,489 men with 18 guns were under arms for about tendays. (4) Fenian 
raid into Manitoba, 3rd October, 1871 ; 942 men for a few days. (5) In 
anticipation of disturbance at the interment of M. Guibord (under Imperial 
Privy Council decision) in Roman Catholic Cemetery at Montreal, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1875 ; about 1,100 men, tor a few hours. (6) Anticipated riot 
in St. John, N.B., 12th July, 1876; 45 men, one day. (7) Grand Trunk 
Railway disturbance, 3lst December, 1876 ; 240 men, two or three days. 
(8) Quebec riot between ship labourers, 20th June, 1878 ; 1,300 men two 
or three days. (9) Montreal, to maintain peace on 12th July, 1878 ; 3,000 
men for a week. (10) Montreal riots on Ottawa and Occidental Railway, 
3lst August, 1878; 239 men, four days. (11) Anticipated riots, St. 
Andrew’s, N.B., 17th January, 1879; 45 men two or three days. (12) 
Quebec riots, ship labourers, 15th August, 1879; 800 men, three days. 
(13) Anticipated riots, Long Point, county Norfolk, Ontario, prize fight, 
18th January, 1880; 71 men, one day. (14) Port Dover, county Norfolk, 
one day. (15) Riot at Lingan Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, miners, 
24th March, 1883; 100 men, two and a half months. (16) Anticipated 
election riot at Rat Portage, 25th September, 1883 ; 42 men, oneday. (17) 
Pontiac and Pacific Railway, near Aylmer ; anticipated disturbance between 
farmers and labourers, 28th July, 1884; 45 men, one day. (18) Dis- 
turbance at Tamworth, Ontario, railway labourers, 6th October, 1884 ; 45 
men, one day. (19) Anticipated riot at Winnipeg, 11th November, 1884 ; 
247 men, one day. (20) North-west rebellion, on actual service, March, 
1885 ; 5,400 men about three months. Besides these, 1,140 men were held 
in readiness under canvas, and 942 (at different dates during the rebellion) 
in barracks at Toronto, Kingston, Prescott and Quebec. (21) Visit to 
Skeena River, B.C. (from Victoria) ; anticipated Indian troubles, July 16th, 
1888 ; ‘““C” Battery Canadian Artillery, 41 days. (22) Strike of Italian 
labourers at Hereford Railway, September 27th, 1888 ; detachment of 58th 
Battalion and one troop cavalry, seven days. (23) Anticipated riot be- 
tween Red River Valley and Canadian Pacitic Railway companies, October 
31st, 1888 ; Mounted Infantry School Corps, seven days. (24) Anticipated 
riot consequent on strike at lumber mills, Hull, P.Q., September 15th, 1891 ; 
four conipanies, two days. (25) Suppression of smuggling in the Lower St. 
Lawrence River, July 7th, 1892; detachment of “B” Battery Canadian 
Artillery, twenty days on revenue cutter “Constance.” (26) Similar 
errand, same place, August 9th, 1892: sergeant and four men, “B” Bat- 
tery, until October, 1892. (27) Anticipated riot of sailors and _ fisher- 
men at Souris, P.E.I., 19th August, 1893 ; Prince Edward Island Battery 
Garrison Artillery, for a few hours. 
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1516. By an Act 36 Vic., Chap. 35 (1873), authority was given for the 
organization of a Mounted Police Force, for the better preservation of law 
and order in the North-west Territories, the number of men being limited to 
300. Accordingly, in the autumn of the same year, a small force was 
organized, consisting of 190 men. Subsequent Acts have amended the 
original provisions in various ways, and the number of men is now limited 
to 1,000. On the 30th November, 1894, the strength of the force was 
as follows: 1 commissioner, 1 assistant commissioner, 10 superintendents, 
31 inspectors, 6 surgeons, 2 veterinary surgeons, 184 non-commissioned 
officers, 658 constables, and 54 scouts, &c., making a total of 947. There 
were also 794 horses, and 15 ponies and mules. The country is divided 
into nine divisions, exclusive of the depot, and these divisions are subdi- 
vided into a total of 83 stations. 


1517. The duties of the force, as defined by Act of Parliament, are :— 


1. The preservation of peace ean order, the prevention of crime and the 
apprehension of criminals. 


2. To execute warrants of magistrates, &c., and generally discharge the 
duties of a constable in relation thereto. 


3. To escort prisoners and lunatics to and from jails, asylums, Xc. 


4. To search for, seize and destroy all intoxicating liquors held contrary 
to law. 


For the better performance of the above duties, it is provided that the 
force, in addition to special powers, shall have all the powers that any con- 
stable has by law. 


The amount of work that is yearly done by this force can hardly 
be realized by any one unfamiliar with the enormous extent of territory 
that they have to watch. They patro! steadily along the frontier from 
Emerson to the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 800 miles, keeping down 
raiding, cattle-stealing and smuggling—especially of intoxicants—and in 
this way are of the greatest possible use, as well as protecting peaceable 
settlers along the border. They also see that the Indians do not leave their 
reserves, and keep a watch on their actions generally. The maintenance 
of the ordinance against starting fire on the prairie, with the punishment 
of offenders, is one of their important duties. They have immediate charge 
of the cattle quarantine on the frontier. They are, in short, responsible 
for the preservation of law and order throughout a district of upwards of 
300,000 square miles, and some idea may be formed of the amount of work 
done when it is considered that upwards of 1,500,000 miles are annually 
covered by the force, in the discharge of duty. It is generally admitted 
that the force constitutes a remarkably fine body of men, and the regula- 
tions for joining are strictly adhered to. 


1518. The following may be said to be the principal regulations :— 


Applicants, who must make personal application, must be between the ages of 22 and 
40, active, able-bodied men, of thoroughly sound constitution, and must produce certificates 
of ‘exemplary character. They must be able to read and write either the English or French 
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_anguage, must understand the care and management of horses, and be able to ride well. 
The term of engagement is five years, and the rates of pay are as follows :— 


EN ee clad 10s Bigs oe oe Ne ct an a ee $1.25 to $2.00 per day. 
Co 07 BONES SE seh CL Si 4 Dae CRAG Re. 2A, SRM LS rage SS ER a BOCs oe 

Service Good Conduct Total 

Pay. Pay, -° per day. 

Constables—I1st year’s service ................ 50c. Re 50c. 

2nd Sram FN Oe Aer 82rd oh a 50c. Oe 55c. 

3rd weet), Ree Meo Bs ea 50c. 10ce. 60c. 

4th ee LO Sane ors tak aetna 50c. 15e. 65e. 

5th teins. Sanaa Ae ee 50c. 20c. 70c. 


Extra pay is allowed to a limited number of blacksmiths, carpenters, and other artizans. 
The minimum height is 5 feet 8 inches, minimum chest measurement, 35 inches, and 
maximum weight 175 pounds. No married men are engaged. 


1519. Out of 196 men whose time expired during 1894, 152 men re- 
engaged without leaving, and 28, who took their discharge, afterwards 
rejoined. 


1520. The average height of the present force is 5 feet 94 inches, and 
average chest measurement 38+ inches. 


1521. There were 1,036 criminal cases tried in the North-west in 1894. 
Of those tried before the Inspectors of the Mounted Police, 161 were 
indictable offences, resulting in 120 acquittals and 41 convictions. Out of 
705 summary convictions in the North-west, 363 were by the Inspectors of 
the Mounted Police. In 1893 there were 911 criminal cases in all. Of 
those tried before the Inspectors, 99 were indictable offences, of which 37 
were convictions. The summary convictions numbered 277. In 1892 of 
the cases tried before the Mounted Police, 296 resulted in convictions, 10 
being for indictable offences ancl 286 summary, the number of charges for 
indictable offences being 67. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Religious Statistics.—Education.—Provincial Systems.—Insane Asylums.—Charitable 
Institutions.— Vital Statistics.—Patent Office.—Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Tem- 
perance Statistics. —Divorces.—-Historical Archives. —Newspapers.—Indian Popula- 
tion.—Chinese in Canada.—Penitentiaries.—Criminal Statistics. 


1522. The census returns, relating to religion, are given in paragraphs 
265-268. 


1523. From the same returns it is learned that there were 10,480 
churches in Canada in April, 1891. This is an increase over 1881 of 1,828. 


1524. Divided among the denominations, the increase is distributed as 
follows: Baptists, 324 ; Roman Catholics, 301 ; Church of England, 415 ; 
Methoaists, 322; Presbyterians, 411. All other denominations, 55. 


1525. Of the total number of churches, the Methodists have nearly 32 
per cent, the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 17 per cent each, the 
Church of England 16 per cent, the Baptists 12 per cent, leaving 6 per 
cent for “all others.” 


1526. Taking the total population, there is a church provided for every 
group of 461 persons. Taking the several denominations, the Roman 
Catholics have one church for every group of 1,115 of their persuasion, the 
Church of England one for every group of 386 of its adherents, the 
Methodists one for every group of 251, the Presbyterians one for every 
group of 428, and the Baptists one for every group of 240. 


1527. During the decade 1881-91, the Church of England appears to 
have been the most active in providing places of worship for the people, 
the Presbyterians coming next, the Baptists third, the Methodists fourth, 
and the Roman Catholics fifth. 


1528. Territorially considered, the Church of England has provided 337 
additional churches in the provinces east of Manitoba, and 78 in Manitoba 
and the other western provinces. Methodists have provided 227 in the 
eastern and 95 in the western provinces; Presbyterians, 302 and 109 
respectively ; Roman Catholics, 257 and 44, and the Baptists 305 and 19 
respectively. 


1529. Of their total increase, the Methodists have established 70 per 
cent in the five eastern provinces, and 30 per cent in the western pro- 
vinces. The Presbyterians have built 73 per cent of their increase in the 
eastern, and 27 per cent in the western provinces. The Church of Eng 
land 81 per cent in the east, and 19 per cent in the west. The Roman 
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Catholics have apportioned their increase by building 85 per cent of it in 
the eastern, and 15 per cent in the western, and the Baptists 94 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively. 


1530. By provinces, the increased number of churches is distributed as 
follows : 


Roman | Church 
PROVINCES. Baptists} Catho- of Method: Presby- Others. 
lics. |England ists. | terlans. 
Prince ti wardwisland.ce. Us 0s. PON Ve rtahe eae: 1 1 15 2 
ING NOU OID Le ahh See Oe wee ee yay 18 54 7 38 *10 
ING WE CUMS WIC Kee cod spp ace tea eas 81 28 28 58 26 es 
ROGIGIs Nam chb totais ce ie och ene tus 11 ig bs! on 38 42 i U3 
Gr Ario eet Ree a eee hens 126 98 217 55 181 47 
NATO Sn eee CT Lg 14 18 30 50 61 30 
SERtish® GOMMIDIS car ice eee ee. oe : 4 if 26 24 8 5 
ING@rthis west) Lerritories. «: ...s.s oe. a 19 Ze J4 40 543 
Mo tealae in tack aye sites e eee | 324 301 415 | By Ale 411 5D 


* Decrease. 


1531. The Roman Catholic church in Canada has one cardinal, seven 
archbishops, twenty-three bishops, and about 1,500 clergy. The Church 
of England has two metropolitans and seventeen bishops, and about 1,000 
clergy. The first colonial see established in the British Empire was that 
of Nova Scotia, 1787. In 1793 the Canadas were erected into a separate 
see. In 1839 the See of Toronto was established. In 1849 Rupert’s land 
received its first Anglican bishop, and British Columbia received its first 
in 1859. New Brunswick became a see, independent of Nova Scotia, in 


1845. 


1532. The Presbyterians became united as the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1875. The Methodists were first united into one ecclesiastical 
organization in Canada in 1883. 


1533. The census returns showed that the number of clergymen of all 
churches in Canada, in 1891, was 7,164, an increase of 735 in the ten 
years. 


EDUCATION. 


1534. Under the British North America Act, 1867, the right to legis- 
late on matters respecting education was placed in the hands of the gov- 
ernments of the several provinces, the rights and privileges of denomina- 
tional and separate schools then existing being specially protected. 


1535. The census returns gave 112 universities and classical colleges in 
Canada in 1891. They were distributed as follows: British Columbia, 5 ; 
Manitoba, 5; New Brunswick, 5; Nova Scotia, 10; Ontario, 34; Prince 
Edward Island, 2; Quebec, 51. Of boarding schools for young ladies, the 
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census returned 318, with 15,302 inmates. The number of persons giving 
their occupation as teachers was 21,851, showing an increase of 2,619 in 
ten years. There was a decrease of 60 male teachers, and an increase of 
2,679 female teachers. The universities and classical colleges showed an 
increase of 27, and the young ladies’ boarding schools an increase of 44 in 
the number of schools, and of 2,238 in the number of inmates. 

There is, of course, considerable difference in many details in the public 
school systems in force in the various provinces, though they are all based 
on the principle of free education, the funds being supplied by local tax- 
ation and government grants. 


1536. In Ontario the school system is under the control of the Minister 
of Education, who is a member of the Provincial Government for the time 
being. In the other provinces, there are superintendents and boards of 
education, who report to the respective provincial secretaries. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island the 
schools are purely undenominational. In British Columbia, ‘“ the highest 
morality is to be inculcated, but no religious creed or dogma taught.” In 
the other three provinces religious exercises are permitted, but no children 
can be compelled to be present against the wishes of their parents. In 
Manitoba the schools were Protestant and Roman Catholic, but an Act 
was passed by the Manitoba House of Assembly, during the session of 1890, 
providing for the abolition of separate schools—all public schools to be non- 
sectarian, and religious exercises to be at the option of the school trustees 
of the district, subject to the regulations of the advisory board. That Act 
has been the subject of great controversy still unsettled. A short history 
of the matter is given in paragraphs 505 et seg. In Quebec the schools are 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and education is based on religious teach- 
ing, the Roman Catholic catechism, and, in Protestant schools, the Bible 
being text books. In Ontario the schools are undenominational, but Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics are allowed separate schools within certain 
limitations. Every public and high school is opened and closed with prayer, 
and the reading of the Scriptures, but without comment or explanation. 
The trustees, however, and clergy of all denominations, are empowered to 
make special arrangements for religious instruction. By this means the 
fullest facilities for religious instruction are given, without the assumption 
by the Government of any responsibility in regard to the instruction im- 
parted. 


1537. Subject to the approval of the Provincial Government, all regula- 
tions for the public and high schools are made by the Minister of Education. 
These schools are under the control of local boards of trustees, elected by 
the ratepayers, and are allowed to have none but certificated teachers. 
Education of children between the ages of 7 and 13 is compulsory for not 
less than 100 days in the year, but the law is by no means as strictly 
enforced as is desirable in the educational interests of the province. The 
following table gives particulars respecting the public schools of Ontario in 
the years 1877 to 1893, Roman Catholic separate schools being included :— 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ONTARIO, 1877-93. 
= Schoo] 
yr. opulation otal 
se between Number Average 
YEAR. pvand 2) of Boys. Girls. Attend- 
Schools Y Pupils : 
Cuan ears upils anee. 
of Registered. 
Age. 
BST Urn ahs tS Geen S 5,140 494,804 490,860 261,070 229,790 217,184 
LOT Sedan haw less be 4,990 492,360 489,015 260,400 228,615 224,588 
Reps oy ea cha ey Aa 5,123 494,424 487,012 | 259,056 227,956 | 219,442 
SSO eacee cane aay e . sy les 489,924 483,045 255,677 227,368 | 220,068 
AL Sth ee det Oa 5,238 484, 224 476,268 251,661 224,607 215, 264 
1 Pte i race A ech 5,203 483,817 471,512 246,966 224,546 | 214,176 
TBR ie Oe oe net uae. By 202 478,791 464,369 248,671 220,698 | 215,561 
i Rotel sales mee ea, eh gd tae 5,316 471,287 466,917 244,532 | 222,385 221,861 
doko PEE Sie gee ee aS 5,395 583,147 472,458 | 249,175 223,283 225,907 
SRG ce fekiem idee dene 5,437 601,204 487,496 257,030 230,466 | 239,044 
jlo E Dep ate ee RH OES 5,506 611,212 493,212 259,083 234,129 245,152 
AB OO ure Ut A tere re 5,569 615,353 495,323 259,485 235,838 | 245,789 
RR BO Mae Liaise ae 5,623 616,028 500,815 263,047 237,768 | (253,943 
TOO ee has! eee 5,718 617,856 496,565 | 259,519 | 237,046 | 251,307 
OOM are, cee eee. 5,826 615,781 491,741 256,674 235,067 257,642 
ESO rake, Pee an ie Io is 5,889 595,238 485,670 253,091 232,579 253,830 
Ot: MS lie geet 5,954 592,503 481,068 250,856 230,212 | 259,426 
AVERAGE COST PER 
TEACHERS. Poe 
Behe Sate a kee y -.. | Expendi NS 
YEAR. Receipts. ne On On 
Total Average 
Male Female. Attend- | Attend- 
ance. ance. 
$ $ $ cts. $ cts. 
‘el Wars Relies Sa Re tee 3,020 3,448 3,405,081 | 3,073,489 6 26 14 15 
RZ teil: a steeoos vee 3,060 3,413 3,231,565 | 2,889,347 5 91 12 86 
sh) Te ike.» ss epee 3,153 3,443 3,213,840 | 2,833,085 5 82 ae A 
oem Sh. 2S i ee , 264 3,483 3,254,830 | 2,822,053 Bes) 12 82 
Ps Le I ara aie We »362 3,560 2,259,238 | 2,844,271 5 92 (a 
OS) ean RE 3,062. 3,795 3,469,990 | 3,026,975 6 42 14 13 
WSS Omar seuss See 25829 4,082 3,570,731 | 3,108,430 6 69 14 42 
1G RO es So 2,789 4,296 3,723,138 | 3,280,862 7 02 14 7 
1255 ed eR RR OS Af 2,744 4,474 3,813,066 | 3,312,700 7 OL 14 67 
SSO ein: he 35%. hg ee 2,727 4,637 3,993,483 | 3,457,699 7 09 14 46 
NSB 7s kek oss see 2,718 4,876 4,331,357 | 3,742,104 7 59 15 26 
OBS 5.8 07. tart eee 2,824 4,972 4,456,352 | 3,859,365 (ergs: 15G70 
TSSOP ios eee 2,774 5,193 4,851,061 | 4,198,517 8 44 OIE) 
tae) ON Pena Map 3) 2,730 5,450 5,016,212 | 4,295,678 8 67 ng. 09 
TCO ras ee pe Sate cae 2,755 5,581 4,771,311 | 4,076,241 8 34 15 82 
PROD ale g. 00) erg eee 2,770 5,710 4,811,599 | 4,053,918 8 40 15 97 
Boe ae re WI SB Pout ty Orson 4,746,252 | 4,051,460 8 54 15-62 


1538. The following table gives particulars concerning the Roman 
Catholic separate schools in Ontario in the years 1877-93 :— 
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1539. The total number of schools open in 1893 shows an increase of 702 
over the number in 1883, the number of pupils an increase of 16,699, of 
which 7,185 were boys and 9,514 were girls. The average attendance in- 
creased 43,865. 

The increase in the average attendance is a gratifying feature. In 1890 
the average attendance was only 47°8 per cent of the number on the roll; 
in 1893 it was 53°9 per cent. In 1890 the average attendance was 40:6 
per cent of the whole number of the school population ; in 1893 it was 43:8 
per cent. 

In 1883 the average number of pupils in attendance for each school was 
Al, and in 1893 it was 43°6. 

In 1883 each teacher had somewhat over 31 pupils, on an average ; in 
1893, each teacher had 30 pupils. 

In 1883 the female teachers numbered 59 out of every 100 teachers ; in 
1893 they numbered nearly 68. 


1540. Separating the Roman Catholic separate schools from the other 
public schools, it is found that in 1893 the scholars in attendance in the 
Roman Catholic separate schools were 7:9 per cent of the total number in 
all the public schools. The Roman Catholics were nearly 17 per cent of 
the total population of the province. As the scholars in attendance in the 
Roman Catholic separate public schools were only 8 per cent of the total 
number in attendance, instead of 17 per, cent to correspond with the pro- 
portion the Roman Catholics have in the general population,— either the 
Roman Catholics have fewer children, or a smaller proportion attend school 
at all, or many of them attend the other public schools, or many of the 
public schools, being in districts where the Roman Catholics are the great 
majority of the population, are practically managed as separate schools. 

The Roman Catholic separate schools numbered 313, and the average 
attendance was nearly 70 pupils to each school against 42 in the 5,641 other 
schools. 

The teachers, in 1893, numbered for the Roman Catholic separate 
schools 684, and for the others 7,963. Each teacher in the Roman 
Catholic schools had charge of 34 pupils, and each teacher in the other 
schools had 30 pupils. 

Of the teachers in the Roman Catholic public separate schools, 138 were 
males and 546 females; about 80 per cent were females. In the others, 
66°7 per cent were females. 

The average attendance in the Roman Catholic schools was 57:4 per cent 
-of the number on the rolls. In the others, the average attendance was 
53°6 per cent of the number on the rolls. 


1541. There were 10 Protestant separate schools, all of which made 
returns, which show that there were 12 teachers, 2 male and 10 female ; 
548 pupils, 287 being boys and 261 girls ; average attendance, 273 ; receipts, 
$6,430, and expenditure, $6,686. 


1542. The following are particulars concerning the high schools in Ontario 
in the years 1877-93 :— 
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1543. In the High Schools the number of teachers was 538, giving one 
teacher for each group of 43 pupils. 

Of the total number of pupils the female sex had 52-2 per cent in 1893. 
They formed 45:6 percent in 1880. In 1883, the total number of pupils 
was 11,843, and in 1893 the number of female pupils was 12,147, or 304 
more than the total number in 1883. 

In 1883 the average attendance was 48°8 per cent of the total number of 
pupils and in 1893 it was 59-4 per cent. 


1544. In 1893 there were in the province 5,691 public school-houses, of 
which 2,774 were of brick or stone, 2,427 frame and 490 log. In 1883 
there were 5,284 public school-houses, of which 2,324 were brick or stone, 
2,343 frame and 617 log. The proportions are, therefore : 1893, brick or 
stone, 49 per cent ; frame, 4% per cent, and log, 9 per cent. 1883, brick or 
stone, 43°9 per cent ; frame, 44:4 per cent, and log 11:7 per cent. In 1850 
there were only 99 brick school-houses in the province ; now there are 
2,226. In 1850 there were 1,466 log school-houses ; now there are only 490. 
During the past decade there were about 40 new school-houses a year added 
to the equipment of the province. 


1545. The following table gives the total receipts and expenditure for 
public school purposes, 1877-93 :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1877-93. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Municipal Clergy Sites and 
was Legisla- School Revenue Teachers’ a “PS, | Building nae 
tive Grant! Grant and | Fund and Salaries. ee School-_ | Ps We 
Assessments |other sources | ae houses. De ee 
$ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 

1877 251,962 2,422,432 730,687 2,038,099 | 47,539 477,393 510,458 
1878 . 258,539 2,278,040 694,986 2,011,208 42,507 413,393 422,239 
L879 aha »252,566 2,307,223 654,051 2,072,823 | 32,622 306,026 421,614 
1880...) 263,454 2,321,929 669,447 2,113,180 | 25,222 249,390 434,261 
1881 . 258, 297 2,352,556 648,385 2,106,019 | 14,022 280,460 443,770 
1882 . 265,738 2,447,214 757,085 2,144,449 | 15,583 341,918 525,025 
1883 . 265, 467 2,538, 042 767,222 2,210,187, |. 20,275 oE2, 342 565,626 
1884 . 267,084 2,675,621 780,433 25 290;027 1 173732 341,198 625,905 
1885 . 264,419 2,680,121 868,526 2,327,050 | 20,230 373,405 592,015 
1886 . 265,912 2,826,376 901,195 2,385,464 | 32,699 414,238 625,298 
1887 . 268,722 3,084,352 978,283 2,458,540 | 27,509 544,520 711,535 
1888 . 274,511 3,080,995 1,100,846 2,021,537 | 29,382 570,973 732,473 
1889 . 276,305 3,342,400 ,| ~ 1,232,320 2,553,845. | 32,124 829,052 783, 496 
1890 . 284,327 3,411,654 1320.93): 2,669,377 | 42,816 753,039 830, 446 
1891 . 289,610 3,168,498 1,313, 203 2.722.116 |. 42,521 460,655 850,949 
1892 . 283,791 3,300,512 1,227,596 2,752,629 | 40,003 427,321 839,965 
1893 . 287,952 3,265,292 1,193,108 2,798,199 | 40,234 350,942 862,085 


There was a decrease of 4,602 in the number of pupils registered in 1893, 
as compared with 1892, and a decrease of 0:40 per cent in the proportion 
of registered pupils to school population, the figures for 1893 having been 
81:19 per cent as against 81°59 per cent in 1892. The average attendance 
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for the whole province was 54 per cent, being 2 per cent higher than in the 
preceding year. In rural districts it was 48 per cent, in towns 63 per 
cent, and in cities 71 per cent. 


1546. The following table gives particulars relating to Normal Schools 
and County Model Schools, 1877-94: — 


MODEL AND NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1877-94. 


County Mopren 
a HGoEe NorMAL SCHOOLS. 
a) oS pclae tes es ADE #y agus 
YEAR. Linge eel de Sots 2 5 es gay mae LS As Expen- 
oS) SRS aS ee Nets cola der ee Ca tees diture, 
BY) S's | $08 LG un. |S sl So [28s 54 |Modeland 
i= 2Qas | OSs (5 ..| C8 (OSU SB |-B'2 Sts] Normal 
Ste austere ets cerca Sym true a= 7 a1 8 OS.e Si 
B | BRE | Bak 158] 65 |o HG cam 5/3254 | Schools. 
Z ZA Zit gene ie Naa oa 
| $ $ 
Uo Tiheeence | Sere 50 1,237 fet “oh al sea 9 8 8 643 7,909 25,780 
STIS ee ries a maken as 50 1,391 1,146. +218 7 226 8 383 7,752 34,033 
18790 BUA 1295 ee aon tibet a9 8 391 7,884 | 33,720 
SSO Sian aoe 49 1,413 Ue WA BS) 483 15 607 9,123 36,694 
iReotnd a ees NGG 4 SNR 50 668 615 | 15 418 15 698 1155238 41,848 
ES estent tat cay See ae 46 882 837 | 16 260 15 799 18,783 44,808 
LSS ie ls ene a 48 820 7T9L,,|. 15 338 16 760 13,232 45,540 
t Fete Nien AS ie te ot Ey, 1,017 | 15 351 16 742 12,107 40,811 
SOO brethren tenes 520) 015305 12039812 405 17 658 11,352 37,976 
AO OO i ae Raker 53 | 1,463 STO La 439 18 660 11,625 38,488 
oof et aes, ee 55 | * 1,491 1,376 | 13 441 18 763 13,427 40,189 
Wyo tuto Na Mic ge mee hag 57 1,072 1,000 | 12 445 21 794 14,595 39, 494 
DS SOR here eines be 58 1,208 1,140 | 12 442 22 928 16,502 41,494 
A Robs EP emneerteee or) ee 58 1,293 1,228 ) 12 411 21 948 17,336 43,232 
ESO ee bool Ab, nes 58 1,464 bsnl 442 22 885 16,542 43,810 
SOO For aateea aayties a8) 1,283 1,225 | 12 428 22 842 15,601 45,724 
UBL Ue ey a Ye 59 1,582 1,456 | 12 412 22 805 16,813 45,931 
POO Siesta 59 1,750 1,587 | 12 379 21 799 7,231 46,404 
1547. KINDERGARTENS, 1892 AND 1893. 
Number of Number Number eon 
Kindergar- of of © 
YEAR. tens. Teachers. Pupils. Attendance. 
SOT PS cc eens Man oat een 66 160 6,375 3,287 
TSOg ie Tha meee ee 85 200 8,056 3,190 
Do Patan mean eu armen nS Se Co 2 ak 85 200 8,767 3,462 


The system of kindergarten instruction was first introduced into Ontario 
in 1882 and afterwards made part of the school system of the province by 
the Public School Act of 1885. There was an increase of 19 in the num- 
ber of kindergartens in 1893, as compared with 1891; in the number of 
teachers, 40, and in the number of pupils, 2,392. 


1548. The next table gives the number of Teachers’ Institutes and the 
number of members, together with the receipts and expenditure for the 
years 1877-93 :— 
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1550. There were also seven Art schools in operation, with, as far as can 
be ascertained, about 700 pupils. In connection with, and under the con- 
trol of the Department of Education were 263 Mechanics’ Institutes, with 
over 404,661 books, and about 27,129 members. Their property was 
valued at $104,180, with liabilities of $31,335. Besides these, there were 
eleven free libraries, with upwards of 156,720 volumes and 61,671 readers, 
with assets amounting to $319,336, and liabilities $111,717. 

The total number of pupils attending public, separate and high normal 
schools in Ontario, not including colleges and private schools, was 505,301, 
a decrease of 4,423 as compared with 1892. 


1551. The second Friday in May in each year has been set apart under 
the name of Arbor Day, for the purpose of planting trees and improving 
the school grounds. In 1885 on that day, 38,940 trees, in 1886, 34,087 
trees, in 1887, 28,057 trees, in 1888, 25,714 trees, in 1889, 21,281 trees, in 
1890, 22,250 trees, in 1891, 15,697 trees, in 1892, 14,489 trees, and in 
1893, 14,103 trees were planted. 


\ 


1552. The following table gives the number of teachers receiving super- 
annuation allowances and the amount paid to them during the years 1880- 


1894 :— 


SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS, 1880-1894. 


Number of | Number of 
YEAR. Teachers |Expenditure YEAR. | Teachers |Expenditure 
on list. on list. 
SSO). Au. heats hes . 391 | 48.229 I cts emg eed a 7 | 472. 58,290 
ISS latent abot 399.4 41 49. VSO) SE R89 ie ou, Lie se ee 457 60,365 
Vole Aeros faaeete eee: 422 51,000 Te COR Root oes ie 463 62,105 
LSS ute Noe RAS 422 | DIZDOO MOUS dee Oe tow ks 456 61,080 
TSS4t Wee e MA ee 443 54,234 TS Orie sve dennk 456 63,751 
TSB 2F AAC Ae eee 423 55,003 Pe spy bre tac oe 459 63,685 
TS SOS RCs shee tes 440 ares Asi k TSS aera rat bad 449 64,046 
bot sV pow Wikre hed | 454 58,299 
QUEBEC. 


1553. Educational matters in the Province of Quebec are under the con- 
trol of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, assisted by a council 
consisting of 35 members, and divided into committees for the management 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant schools, respectively. The schools are 
maintained partly by local taxation and partly by Government grants, and 
are individually controlled by local boards, or by the local clergy. As 
previously stated, religion is assumed to be the basis of education, and the 
various Roman Catholic religious bodies and institutions are largely 
interested in such matters. 
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The school annals of the Province of Quebec are highly interesting. 
The first attempt to give instruction was made by the Recollets in 1616. 
In 1632 the Jesuits opened schools for the Indians. In 1637 a college was 
started in Quebec City. In 1639 the Ursuline Convent was founded 
—the first girls’ school in Canada. In 1663 Mgr. Laval, Bishop of Quebec, 
established a seminary that became [aval University. In 1801 the 
Legislature passed an Act to establish free schools. In 1829 the Legislature 
passed an Act for the encouragement of elementary education. 

The following table gives the number of educational institutions of all 
grades in the province :— 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN QUEBEC, 1893-94. 


S | 
3 
Bs 
Bart itera art | 
INSTITUTIONS. on; eS 5 wr Rotals: 
12) ~ ra | 
onl ¢ 5 5 BS! | 
Pp Sais 2) 
Roman Catholic Schools. | | 
Blementary schools 4.0 kia .shli kn. ODE 1 8 10014 4,196 .1.2 | 4,126 
DTOMON SCHOO aaa Apr re tate noone Mere cass Se sutiise tips Pe vie | / {| 454 454 
Neidemics Wee ee ee tres dP ok NS jer ak cam eras ye) 2), Meroe 
POEM ISOM OG ls mM ner tie it ted 2 2, Sigs Cinceehe tie ake yt OAK, | 2s 2 | 2 
Classical colleges......... Ol RI ts Abe SAAS SAT RSE sea at Ae Bite ae he AW 17 
ME IVETSI UIC S SIT Ree ee rene ln Oe Mery my garde ETN Bis Dial ie eae oe 2 
Scuoolsfor.deal-mutes-and the blind. a... ee 3 See 3 3 
A Gy 1 PA Ripa NAR SO oe epi 4,389 | 388 }4,126 | 601 4,727 
Protestant Schools. 
AUIOMIEM LEV ECHOO LS 2.5 1. lone eet cial ieee «he. 87 Oo bp oe aes 878 
ANVEOGIe ESC ONS rar tie ct ony Mae er Regn fs lakes bo amas CAH CO Sane Des 47 47 
PWC CINE epee Os AMIE a RIM Soa D5 9) oer aa a ol De meas eae 20 20 
Nommalschoolt <1 6 S52 Bea: ATS SP OMAN SiC aM ee, ear eRe A 1 1 
Colleges affiliated to universities.... .... ........]......5. ie Rees: | 6 6 
TREVIETSUGTOR) oo5 bch 0-6, OR tee me Nid esa ulk's atheros ele Oe vidal Me! 2 24 
Schools for deaf-mutes and the blind......... i die aE fae | RO 1 1 
OCIA Ge oa Pose UREN) ne wos 939 16 | 878 77 955 
Senools Of arts, and mamuracuures’. <2. a. 2s. koes ces es cise wins tie g) eT eee 9 
Schools of agriculture and dairy schools............ Ae cee ramet Aa eas oe 6 
Grand total of schools........ 5,328 369 | 5,004 | 678 | 5,697 


There has been an increase of 57 in the number of educational insit- 
tutions of the province during the year. 
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1554. The number of pupils in the several educational institutions in 


1893-94 were as follows :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, QUEBEC, 1893-94. 


5 a o BS 
INSTITUTIONS. aia % Total. | to. 
L a cS 2 mS 
= ie oe eBe 
sal Ss RO Ay tw 
In Roman Catholic Schools, 

PiLOMNETI TAT Y ee oe Ice oe ty oem 81,080 | 84,278 | 164,684 674 | 165,358 | 118,078 
Model schools and academies........ 37,468 | 38,508 | 75,361 615 | 75,976 | 63,787 
Mlassicalicolleges Sane rset e tae Cj OOo eine ark DsSSZ Wh Sekne oe 5,382 5,289 
Normal and annexed schools........ 346 199 543 2 545 520 
Laval University. cuyns es tee Pa WEA es Re QUA hos Muti ta 211 200 

Schools for the deaf and dumb and 
EINE) LLIN Cae, aed eae so Ne ae 189 289) rT Rodel Wave: ose 478 478 
LORIE: |. etude Re be oe 124,676 | 123,274 | 246,659 | 1,291 | 247,950 | 188,352 

In Protestant Schools. 

HGLCINCD Any wae eh waviness heer el .|° 18,202 } 12,773 2,311 | 23,664 | 25,975 ; 18,708 
Model schools and academies....... 3,923 3,683 388 7,218 7,606 5,570 
Colleges affiliated with universities.. 101 LO Mie aero 114 114 100: 

Bishop’s College and McGill Uni- 
VELAITYZ Be atu eerie mien eit ae 927 TSA Ake s 6 1,050 1,050 900 
Deaf and dumb school.............. AG ere Me db he 46 46 46 
MROtA) ober dee, Gk Saree 18,199 | 16,592 2,699 | 32,092 | 34,791 | 25,324 
School of arts and manufactures..... Lie ie i. NEM eco tots eae nee, fee a ee 954 944 
Acricultural and dary senoolsis: as) ares. vetted. ue. [Beis ety eet lias 352 340 
(TPATIG COtALT so aceaee 142,875 | 139,866 | 249,358 | 33,383 | 284,047 | 214,960 


1555. The number of Roman Catholic pupils in elementary schools was 
166,995, and of Protestants 24,338, while in model schools and academies 
Roman Catholics were 75,749 in number, and Protestants 7,833. 


1556. The proportion of Protestants is apparently steadily decreasing. 
In 1887 it was 15:1 per cent; in 1888, 14:2 per cent; in 1889, 13°3 per 
cent ; in 1892, 125 per cent; in 1893, 12-5 per cent, and in 1894, 11-8 


per cent. 


1557. The average attendance of pupils in elementary and_ superior 
schools was 136,786 and 73,304 respectively. 


1558. The total number of teachers was 9,397, but exclusive of univer- 


sities, special schools and religious orders, the number was 5,748, of whom 
4,508 were Roman Catholics and 1,240 Protestants, and the total amount 
paid to these for salaries was $863,704, the average salary having been 
$150. The teachers in religious orders numbered 3,336. 
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1559. The following particulars relating to the schools of Quebec are 
taken from the annual reports of the province. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, QUEBEC, 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


—— 1892. 
No 

MAIER cre 8 Reve I er SURE 9 a On RR eR 21 

DOLLOP OUSE MMR erely Fictaater nies es Gare tee aA 5,439 

Thlenmientany, SCHOO sty ak - aa) esate ie fo chieromlg eae 4,934 

Model schools. .... ee ee A SITE ( CMe ino ery Ct 491 

CACTI CS SCRE TE et en See ries) are eee es oan: Po 150 

INGrinal scoops tey hel cb ee Seen eB iakedeele ot gid ve tas 3 

Claas CaleCOM Oe baiscag4 tana wave ei s'e seus ass syed fe ag 

Wa VCESibes me ere ee ee hin Atos ee eee, 4 

Institutions for blind and deaf mutes.....  ...... 4 

Schools of arts and manufactures: 00... wens 9 

BNOLATSC MOON ee Test ae Suhel vero y 5,612 

Pupils in elementary schools...................-. 183,981 

“ig model schools and academies............ 79,533 

Hy MOrNIal SCHGOIS eo eeu. eee aay os 1,063 

EU IMC amu COeRGR ewe es Ll las Pe aah «ie 5,021 

ine TEBEVOL OT UR OG Ean Beier cEie tas othe tia atew Se 1,298 

Sy Poplin and deat inetiatiOnss os oo...) 4 2. 488 

a schools of arts and manufactures........ 1,047 

ROE eee ae adn Lk agen Me aR Le ae: 272,431 

Average attendance in elementary schools dal ehh as 131,675 
Number of teachers Pn erties 4,986 | 
Bileot ers. AaratreLG Sprite eye! | 4,311 | 

| 
Expenditure by government : $ 

Atlemen tary, sChOOlGan est &: ao ae dee toe. 168,000 | 
BRUILOUIORG: Crepe cites Mote eS ast. sya ars id 78,410 | 
Expenditure by people : | 
bdementatry SChOOls ayer tckils ure san teianaee Le! 1,095,914 | 
Totlexpendsure.t:.) Weel Peer e 1,342,324 | 


1893. 1894 

No. No. 
127) 1,246 
5,397 5,472 
4,963 5,004 
493 5OL 
141 143 
3 3 
Ly uve 
4 4 
4 | 4 
9. | 9 
5,634 5,685 
187,979 191,333 
79,223 83.582 
1,073 1,152 
5,024 5,382 
1,109 1,261 
514 524 
1,047 944 
275,969 284,178 
133,183 136,786 
5,020 5,036 
4,277 4,356 
170,000 180,000 
78,410 121,410 
1,150,635 1,205,518 
1,399,045 1,£06,928 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A. 


1560. The Council of Public Instruction in Nova Scotia consists of the 


members of the executive council. 
tion. 


trustees, chosen by the ratepayers of the section. 

The school annals of Nova Scotia go back to 1748 when the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations arranged, at the time steps were being taken to start 
settlement in Chebucto Bay, with the ‘society for the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts,” for the establishment and maintenance of schools 
in certain rural localities in Nova Scotia, grants of land being awarded the 


There is also a superintendent of educa- 
The local management of the public schools is in the hands ‘of 
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society to reimburse it. In 1780 an Act was passed for the establishment 
of a public grammar school in Halifax. In 1811 an abortive attempt was 
made by the Legislature to lay the foundation of a general educational 
system. In 1820 a more elaborate Educational Act was passed, the grants 
under it in the first year amounting to £2,500. In 1832 the total grant in 
aid of education was £4,000. In 1841 the provincial grant was increased 
to £6,000, and a Central Board established to give uniformity to the 
operations of the Boards of Commissioners. Further modifications were 
introduced in 1845, when the aggregate legislative grant was raised to 
£11,700. The Act of 1850 provided for a superintendent of education, 
the first to receive the appointment being a native of Nova Scotia, J. W. 
Dawson, now Sir William Dawson. In 1854 the Provincial Normal School 
was established. In 1864, under the guidance of Hon. Charles Tupper 
(now Sir Charles, Bart.), the Legislature laid the foundations of the present 
Public School system. At the ensuing session in 1865 the province led the 
way among all the Colonies of the British Empire in making local assessment 
for the support of schools the necessary basis for their legal recognition. In 
1857 the province (first of all the Colonies of the Empire) voted an 
appropriation (£1,000) in support of a deaf and dumb institution. Nova 
Scotia has four universities: Ist, King’s College, founded in 1788 and 
incorporated in 1802 by Royal Charter ; 2nd, Dalhousie College, founded 
by Earl Dalhousie in 1821, its original endowment being derived from 
funds collected at the Port of Castine, in the State of Maine, during its 
occupancy by Sir John Sherbrooke, then Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia ; 
drd, Acadia College; and 4th, St. Francis Xavier College. 


1561. There were 2,292 schools in the province in 1894 ; the number of 
pupils enrolled was 98,710, and the average attendance 51,152, the latter 
having been 52 per cent of the number registered, as compared with 60 
per cent in 1892. Attendance at the public schools of children between 
the ages of 7 and 12 is by law compulsory, but the regulation is not strictly 
enforced. The total number of teachers employed was 2,347. 


1562. The proportion of the population enrolled in the public schools, 
based on the estimated population of the province in 1894, was 1 in 4°6. 


1563. The total government expenditure for public school education 
during 1894 was $202,430. The county fund amounted to $120,507, and 
the sectional assessments to $454,200, the three amounts making a total 
expenditure of $777,430. 

The census returns for 1891 showed that there were in Nova Scotia 570 
persons who were deaf and dumb. Of these 255 were females and 315 
males. Of the females 10 were blind as well as deaf and dumb, and 23 
were insane as well as being deaf mutes. Of the males 18 were blind as 
well as deaf and dumb, 28 were insane as well as being deaf mutes. 

Thus, of those afflicted with deaf mutism about 14 per cent were afflicted 
with blindness or insanity. Four per cent of the female deaf mutes were 
also blind, and nine per cent were insane as well as being deaf and dumb. 
Of the males 5:7 per cent were blind as well as being deaf mutes, and 9 per 
cent were insane in addition to being deaf and dumb. 
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1564. The following table of educational statistics explains itself :— 


NOVA SCOTIA EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1877-1894. 


, County ACADEMIES. 

Number of 

Number _. | Average re 

YEAR. of Males. | Females. eH Attend- ae 

Pupils. oe aiices tue 

ants. 
US iaes cute as ay 484 242 TA Dials Aten Gee 230 10 
A No fs) ORG Sapir ee era 481 252 PAM a aura Be MRP 259 | 10 
SEO Be ie eee ors agate 553 278 Ai OuM psec sees 271 11 
USSU or a meee rte F 559 314 a Me apse a tee 246 11 
Soto ts erage eaten oak cote yay fo 510 287 | DAS i Te ais eating! 241 | 11 
defy earag th xt (iil ia a BR 671 aos | Soe sata ee 310 14 
LSSS.0.); Cat Soe rasiee: 6 789 400 | rote ameaees Ai Sae (iis 387 16 
PSB co's Pha er tad te bene 157 385 Shaver seer: 383 16 
LSS .4. Seapets yeeemte ce 798 381 | AU Ta Nabe ake IK: 420 16 
LSS Gy ee eee ects Re 1,322 669 653 LONG 755 34 
Peto haM men Ee ual ho RAT 1,414 723 691 16°0 764 34 
UB SS aos aera eee ee an ee 1,504 767 737 14°7 812 35 
tT cho AM eg Roe aol. Semen ns eo 1,482 790 692 Led 800 34 
TSO RS cbt aren meets LoL9 784 735 1576 805 37 
DSO The) tel Pennetta strat 1,663 847 816 aa ey) 905 37 
VOD a raste ca Wipe eee’, Aree 1,696 862 834 16°1 933 42 
iho ts RI Rae 2 Rae 1,397 682 715 Lie0 960 44 
SOG ee sad won een aceon 1,419 696 723 17°3 966 42 
*For 9 months ended 31st July. 
NorMAt AND MopbEL SCHOOLS. 
NorMat. MODEL. 
YEAR. 
Number of Number of) Expendi- Number of Number of) Expendi- 
Teachers. | Pupils. ture. Teachers. | Pupils. ture. 

LO rete Se Sa 4 140 4,300 11 881 5,042 
LTS Mere Meee el St 4 127 4,300 11 950 5,276 
RS RULE Cae al ok gee Orme Fe 3 117 4,471 12 1,108 ot 
B ores J) EAA Ar ea a D 151 4,998 12 1,104 6,048 
LSS ieee eit 4: 5 136 4,884 1) 987 6,073 
NS SO Pe yea oe hee Car an Ska Wee B 116 - 4,975 12 891 5,307 
LB BS ied to Sak Ei cy Ls aa 5 125 5, 132 12 1,009 6,807 
TSS RG Seton svat. Paste Rao 6 129 5,464 13 1,018 6,692 
LOB Die Dickow sor ae: ee 6 205 5,546 13 990 6,733 
LESSOR = hei: igh eo tee 6 198 5,939 13 998 6,588 
TRO Tire kia ds oe eee 6 176 DRO 14 1,021 7,308 
do rote parr nee ar Raa mame Me «8 6 158 5,989 2 124 1,132 
Avot: Teh MH he. 6 122 6,115 2 135 1,000 
ALSO Ras wtih ioe cous 6 114 | 6,388 2 118 1,050 
TOON as 5510 Cale) 5 ORNS S 101 5,465 2 128 1,100 
SO We nes eee 5 114 5,850 2 112 1,050 
| RUA We Me ee Um aera 4 6 163 6,402 2 119 1,100 
AN el eas eS ee 7 130 7,900 2 109 1,100 
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NOVA SCOTIA EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1877--94. 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Proportion 
Number|Number Average of Cost to 
TERM ENDED. of of Boys. | Girls. | Attend- | Population |Government 
Schools.| Pupils. ance. at per Pupil. 
School 

$ cts. 

Apr. 30, 1877....| 1,731 | 80,788 | 44,756 | 36,032 46,380 1 in 48 0 88 
Oct. 31, 1877...) 1,871. |'83,; 941. | 41,992 441,949 47,000 1 in 46 0 91 
Apr. 30, 1878....} 1,812 | 81,523 | 44,698 | 36,825 49,656 1 in 47 ual 
Oct. 31,.1878....| 1,915 | 84,169 | 42,026 | 42,143 | 48,947 1 in 46 0 90 
Apr. 30, 1879....| 1,884 | 81,640 | 45,537 | 36,103 45,272 1 in 47 0 92 
Oct. 31, 1879.7.) 1,985 | 84,356) 42,265 | 42,091 46,441 1 in 4°6 0 90 
Apr. 30, 1880....| 1,687 | 73,978 | 41,362 | 32,616 41,785 Dan2 0 95 
Oce 3k 1880 oe. iv 811 | 78,808 | 39,428 | 39,380 43,375 1 in 4°9 0 92 
Apr. 30, 18810... 1,763 77,468 | 43,061 | 34,407 43,847 15 0 94 
Oct. 31, 1881....}| 1,877 | 80,189 | 40,138 | 40,051 43,075 1 in 4°8 0 94 
Apr. 30, 1882....| 1,820 | 76,888 | 42,284 | 34,604 42,504 Loa ny 0 96 
Oct. 31, 1882....| 1,910 | 81,196 | 40,876 | 40,320 44,989 Lain’ b°4 0 92 
Aprs'30, 1683 Ac7 1,844 79,091 | 43,373 | 35,718 45,031 VED in wes £5) 0 93 
Oct. 31, 1883....; 1,943 | 81,863 | 40,995 | 40,868 46,269 Lamas 0 92 
Apr. 30, 1884....| 1,889 | 80,041 | 44,031 | 36,010 | 46,300 | 1 in 55 0 94 
Oct. 31, 1884....| 2,014 | 84,266 | 41,731 | 42,585 | 45,194 | 1 in 5-2 0 92 
Apr. 30, 1885....| 1,942 | 81,472 | 44,710 | 36,762 46,510 1 in 54 0 96 
Oct. 31, 1885....| 2,065 | 86,578 | 43,059 | 43,519 50,287 Loans 0 95 
Apr. 30, 1886.... 2, 001 | 84,570 | 46,167 | 38,403 50,562 A oe 0 96 
Oct. 31, 1886... . 2, 111 | 86,858 | 43,410 | 43,448 51,719 1 in 5°4 0 98 
Apr. 30, 1887....| 2,042 | 84,217 | 45,637 | 38,580 48,770 Poi 2on6 OL 
OG. 3h, 1887.18. 2.123 86,731 | 43,345 | 48,386 51,388 1 ind 1 00 
Apr. 30, 1888....| 2,045 | 82,486 | 44,509 | 37,977 47,520 Leas 0 99 
Oct. 31, 1888) .05) - 2,166 | 86,585 143,211 1° 43,371 49,893 Leino 0 98 
Apr. 30, 1889....| 2,069 | 82,371 | 44,781 | 37,590 | 49,773 | 1 in 5:9 099 
Oct. 31, 1889....| 2,193 | 86,488 | 42,849 | 43,639 50, 302 TRine On6 0 98 
Apr. 30,1890... 2... 1,209 4 82,794 444,177 |" 38,617 48,324 1 in 54 0 99 
Oct. 31, 1890....| 2,248 | 88,170 | 44,047 | 44,123 50,915 lesa ivataye! 0 96 
Apr. 30, 1891... 2,120 | 81,304 | 43,528 | 37,776 47,875 lan 5°D 1 00 
Oct. 31, 189L oocte 52,2361) 85,7921 42.600 43 tor 50,820 lan ors 0 99 
Apr. 30, 1892....| 2,158 | 82,965 | 44,627 | 38,338 49,494 1 in 5°4 0 98 
Oct. 31, 1892....| 2,281 | 87,189 | 43,630 | 43,559 52,457 1 in 5°2 0 98 
J uly 8 31, 1893*...| 2,252 | 94,899 | 49,775 | 45,124] 50,103! 1 in 4-7 1 32 
Jan, .. 1894.. 9,292 | 98,710 | 51,584 | 47,126 | 51,152] 1 in 4°5 1 69 


*For 9 months. 


In 1881 the population of Nova Scotia was 440,572, and in every group of 
570 persons there were 100 going to school. In 1891 the population was 
450,396, and in every group of 525 persons there were 100 going to school. 
Thus, 17:6 per cent of the population were going to school in 1881 and 19 
per cent in 1891. 

In 1887 boys constituted 55-4 per cent of the pupils, and girls 44°6 per 
cent. In 1894 boys formed 52-3 per cent and girls 47-7 per cent. The 
female sex has contributed a larger proportion of the pupils in recent years 
than it did in the earlier years. The number of males of all ages in Nova 
Scotia in 1891 was 227,093. The pupils at the public schools “numbered : 
boys, 44,177 or 19°5 per cent, and girls, 44,123 or 19-7 per cent. 

In the whole province there were, according to the census, 83,733 families. 
The number of pupils in the public schools of both sexes being 81,304, 
about 97 per cent of the homes, taken in the large, would be represented 
in the school-room. 
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NOVA SCOTIA EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1877-94. 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DumMB. 
Teachers. | Number | Average ' . 
YEAR. and of Attend- | Income. eee 
Assistants. | Pupils. ance. Vahl 
$ > 
LOT Aare oe Pom ak bs cea Aes vi 40 | 40) 8,677 7,026 
A Balas Cy Pee LEIS RE oe Pe aN 5 ra kG Ra 8,488 8,676 
Boy BUS Oa aa SA A798 on Ue ee ac 5 DGRIR eae cia 7,987 8,676 
BSOUR: sop ce Fe eee ey ee ite 5 COMPS Cae See. 7,292 6,888 
EOS eset Meee ere Meany cc he, eae 5 Clee Saas 7,292 7,292 
A cha eae rare a wile Deli tot ME Dien tes ba 5 LOW Minors ore 8,085 6,154 
A cs PM arid Fame ch ELA D8 1.2) OCR NL ME aed rf GAG Armin eee 8,037 7,965 
TOBAN A eens sh ener AR: eRe pe 7 fl 60 (ane: 8,001 
DSSOM wicoktae ti Leen sac ance ae Tee 5 ve 64 7,444 9,709 
BSSO Ss ccrat hee aha ee etter oe 5 if 65 7,984 8,164 
ESTs cckree nl os tc inent eed Mee Shee ee ceeds 12 76 60 9,801 10,699 
i Borote re Re nearer yak TRY GR Means 34 089 14) 74 60 8,470 9,344 
i ioc DEUS 20. PRON eM et a ge Pe | 11 74 60 9,078 8,948 
TSOON ue eM PA a eid sees 2h68 SETA oe 13 74 62 9,789 8,705 
PORTS ere atts Pe eee 6a ee ao at 16) 7 62 9,612 9,701 
ESO Mix tes des aaa ne heck yak eee ek 13 72 63 9,625 10,201 
dol 3 ire RAINE Shela (0), Seta, Saree” Cae, 6 63 61 9,847 10,623 
1604 oc Sie See eae ee 6 Cire 62 10,159 10,080 
ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
\ | | 
Teachers Nuniber | Average pate 
YEAR, : and of | VERS Income. Ho eae 
Assistants.| Pupils. | ance. hie 
$ $ 
LS CE i Ses Or eC Re Sem Ax ts eh ee aM A Wi |e ne ee AD, 
Lf CIPRO) Tae te At POR Aa nc PDI aks aA eh ALN itmama ee OU oy uae ee 
UBound 27) REL NE Me Blots 20, a SE EN oh lhe RROD REN oR EUAN! | 07 ST ee AR BS Se 
There nc, Wh! aU iRhe ee Seas Fg 3 gel lh Ae a a et ea a A ok OR og Bo 
Sire se. he ar ee ey Abe a Ar eek Me Ree L ul i. viel dike eka an 
Ie ee nN nes a as ST a Te TS Ky he late ema Pl ee eed le. acolo» ah tated aeons 
Sa ee a ety oe sie vcs hee SR REE eg GERI De ee RTO (PCG RO Ac A my 
D Foto, 4 ba ORM CE dB ch 2 ogee ARUN Mee pot semen ee RP ee aa’ 
Belo!) Ae Cee RM AAT co | 05 Se Re be en Re Ie ack) Suan k | gama 24... ob ees 
LBB ORAS ui dain dys ea ae emiNEMERDY j. 9 28 24 5,418 2,112 
LOOT Seba a arts A. alee Od ere fi Ape A Ga Nee Pe CE ER NS 8 | 
5 hotel te ea MMI bn ten’ mek i) Sa 8 32 ef Mie co MME ARE Sp 
LS SO ae rai) da Fe te aN eV 10 36 ee LAO ets wate ot 0 MR Meta 
ns) te Snes era) af * 10 38 SF Uae ace a, ae Meee 
TSO cre. sssues tgs hit oe ee 11 39 39 7,819 Loos 
TSOO Tee eS a Oe ee ce ih 53 46 7,528 8,500 
A) os en Ee fs 2 9 47 45 8,339 8,361 
PSO ates ef ie a Vin arc is) < eae ee A 9 59 54 9,670 9,434 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE BY THE PROVINCE OF NOVA 
SCOTIA FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES DURING THE YEARS 1877-1894. 


RECEIPTS. 
*Govern- eas 
YEAR. ment | eee Metce Total. 
Grant. : : f 
Ore (hha vy cot ae chet tk OO PE PON ae re lyst ie 106,833 324,550 610,158 
i Pedr fo eee leks MRT Dial hah i eae 182,215 106,920 368, 282 657,417 
i eh De te CURL BURR Tad Rae cue e Dem ably SAL R 180,200 LOT TSI. 5 too Bs cele eee ae i ee eae 
SSO Re ets eesti tas Aone eae es 169,023 107,181 281,561 557,765 
SRI Migttes 4 CU tye Ne LONE Coogee SU eae ae SEE 170,594 106,695 . 286,086 568,375 
I betel Ashe Mae Rea AE SANNA S 8 173,877 106,949 290,564 571,390 
i fess MN, i | eR RR ee rea Me ee a ca 176,073 120,340 316,477 612,890 
feet: RUA: Uy Bie nage A ARnUa I A.A), Mae Vata bee 180,849 120,345 314,172 615,366 
i Rats) UM bane) ANI: RIM eR soe Neetacse lave Thy ay rata 188, 400 120,328 334,044 642,772 
TORO BE A Rar ceae leis. LO ae ciate anaes 199,120 120,377. 321,954 641,451 
REIN SUG CMR Dr Ue Aion RESIN coil aca ..| 203,564 119,047 301,216 659,827 
i ot eta TRIP AON RE TRS ie A ee CERN RUD erp cH 199,028 118,485 346,314 663,827 
Blecher Ne Ae Weal aii rn MER Ae ets A) Ae hal 199,786 118,281 341,716 | 659,783 
6 HAS CUR oe eat We een Stina OF ARAL 9 ehh WO 200,450 118,349 317,029 696,238 
ERO D apiee Bloc cee ence ney, tN eae a See ; 200,902 118,301 393,077 712,280 
SOD rie ce Porat qucein tac aes ee eee eda 200,744 120,128 416 017 730,889 
BOS roe Le atcha Ua! Se aR are Nea 154,218 89,623 413,449 657,290 
Beat ava Rk tah MaMa atee rom ae We mise Sk ue Li ice) fa role) 120,507 454.200 777,480 
*To Public Schools 
EXPENDITURE. 
Teachers’ Other 
YEAR. Salaries. Expenditure. Potale 
$ $ $ 
LO a ah sdetails eh ate hey See, Mane Ay ee: 147,574 462,584 610,158 
MeV oid pom een Tae hore Le Mavs 1 REDO AMET ye oe | 150,456 | 506,961 657,417 
TST Osea Cake ee speech ble ght ipa a ries MDA NTE GOD eis Pe NE RIA te ON ear Nav Oh 
ASSO big. v. AV ides ape cats enya Uren at 143,484 414,271 557,765 
RSS Ue ae otis pene 2 See eee may 148 173 || 415,202 563, 379 
fA Oe Moar a Copan IR on Sr COLUM ET ed ara pee | 149,058 | 422,332 571,390 
a Rote s S. OUe ba ont ie Rage) > Yo CaN A et rd Dy Pa on 149,661 | 463.129 612,890 
PSB We Se cig ees ees Ct! EA ae Rte 153,694 461,672 615,366 
GSD Pe Cite Wisc: one SMe 28. 2 2/17 ON Beem cdl 160/513. | 482,259 642,772 
L SSG Sie) Mkt ct tetas Be Meee et) 207g tc es aU ae 167,185 | 474,266 641,451 
fhe Vcore egrets Wrasse A LST DES AP 172,067 | 487,760 659,827 
SSS hcweack DEC 3. 11/0!) VAR AE Syn 9 te 167,505 496,322 663,827 
ME root TAR oan MO Ale SAVY 0) A MN cee DR | 167,500 492,283 659,783 
1890 .. Sh Of a MRE Al a A ee 167,500 528,828 696,328 
POO) Ait Rl a he tae Rem eens age ok ne 167,488 544,792 712,280 
>! eee A ee Sey OS Cr eA We Ome sb CORR Cite 167,499 563,390 730,889 
NO aS neue ach get ee i ene ae RN 125,622 531,668 657,290 
Rae ccy Mech toh 1. CIR rhe Dae eee oe OE 167,453 609,977 77,480 


*For 9 months only. 


At the Victoria School of Art, Halifax, there were 155 students, being 
an increase of 38 over the previous year. The receipts amounted to $2,146, 
and the expenditure to $1,942. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


1565. The school annals of New Brunswick date back to the beginning 
of the century, the first Act relating to education having been passed in 
1802. By this Act the sum of £10 was granted to each parish to be 
apportioned to the schools by the Justices of the General Sessions of the 
Peace. The Act of 1816 authorized the General Sessions to appoint three 
trustees of schools for each town and parish, whose duty it was to raise 
money for the support of the schools, either by local subscriptions or 
assessment, the amount to be not less than $120, nor more than $360. The 
provincial aid was payable to the trustees and was not to exceed $240 per 
year for the town or parish. A great step in advance was made in 1847, 
when the Lieut.-Governor and the Executive Council were constituted a 
Board of Education for the province, with power to establish a training and 
model school at Fredericton, and to appoint two instructors of schools for 
the province. The provincial aid to teachers was made by warrants to the 
trustees. The Act of 1852 authorized the government to appoint a chief 
superintendent. The Act of 1858 repealed all previous Acts and provided 
for a Board of Education, defining its powers: a chief superintendent ; the 
appointment of four inspectors for the province; the continuance and 
extension of the training and model school; the increase of provincial 
allowances to teachers, and the establishment of superior schools and of 
district libraries. It also provided that schools may be supported by direct 
assessments. The Schools Act of 1871 provides, in addition to the provisions 
of the Act of 1858, that the schools shall be supported by assessment and 
be free and unsectarian. 

An Act of 1805 provided for the establishment of a grammar school in 
the city of St. John, and that £100 should be paid annually from the funds 
of the provinces towards the master’s salary. This was the first grammar 
school in the province. An Act of 1816 provided for the establishment 
of a grammar school in the town of St. Andrew’s, and an Act of 1879 
provided for the establishment of a grammar school in each county of the 
province. 

The university of Brunswick was established by provincial charter in 
1800 ; founded and incorporated by royal charter in 1828, and reorganized 
by an amended charter in 1860. The history of the collegiate school is 
concurrent with the history of the university. 

The Provincial Board of Education of New Brunswick consists of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the members of the Executive Council, the Presi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick, and the Chief Superintendent 
of Education. 


1566. The total number of pupils enrolled during the year 1893 was 
69,470, being an increase of 561; there was an increase in the number of 
schools, as well as an increase in the number of teachers, owing to more 
assistants being provided in schools where the attendance was large. The 
average daily attendance for the year was 58°48 per cent, that for the term 
ended 31st December, 1892, having been 62°38 per cent, and for that ended 
30th June, 1891, 54:58 per cent. The proportion of the population attend- 
ing the public schools in 1893 was | in 4:6. 
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1567. The government expenditure for the year on public schools was 
$147,670; the county fund amounted to *$94,430, and the district assess- 
ment to $181,177, making a total of $446,188. The average cost per pupil, 
including the pupils of superior and grammar schools, was $6.06. The 
total amount expended by the government in 1893, including grants, salaries 
and expenses, was $170,581, being 32:2 per cent of the total expenditure 
on account of public education. 

An Arbor Day, on the same principle as that in Ontario, was held on 
13th May, 1893, when 3,381 trees and 696 shrubs were planted, and 487 
flower beds laid out. 


1568. The following table gives the educational statistics for the years 
1877-1893 :— 


NEW BRUNSWICK EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1877-98. 


PusLic SCHOOLS. 


Proportion 
Number} Teachers | Number Average of 
TERM ENDED. of and of Boys. | Girls. | Attend- | Population 
Schools. | Assistants} Pupils. ance. at 
School. 

Oct. 31, 1877-8... .:| 1,305 1,350 | 54,472 | 27,122 | 27,350 28,275 1 in 5°25 
Apr sO. I8il-8 2, ahi) ol, 208 1,301 | 52,763 | 28,816 | 23,947 29,866 Lin 564i 
Oct. 31, 1878-9....| 1,345 1,386) 00,978) ) 27,71) 27, 667 30,505 Bye eyes yaa 
Apr. 30, 1878-92. Osi? 15300 1,348 | 54,743 | 29,546 | 24,197 50,901 1 in 5°32 
Oct. 31, 1879-80...) 1,404 1,433 ; 56,716 | 28,606 ) 28,110 31,655 1 in 5°04 
Apr. 30, 1879-80...| 1,283 1,333 | 60,308 | 27,568 | 22,740 29,690 Lean G7 
Oct. 31, 1880-1....| 1,368 1,410 | 52,739 | 26,280 | 26,459 29,607 1 in 5°42 
Apr. 30; 1880-12. 211,297 1,356 1} 49,550" 1 27,195" th 223355 29,203 Lan ote 
Oct. .31, 1881-2....| 1,386 1,453 | .51,921 | 25,856 | 26,065 29,002 Limbs 
Apr. 30, 1881-2....) 1,317 1,371 | 48,805 | 26,677 | 22,128 28,562 1 in 6°58 
Oct. 31, 1882-8...-| 1,411 1,480 | 52,758 | 26,439 | 26,319 29,676 ‘Lim 6209 
Apr. 30, 1882-3....| 1,878 1,438 | 50,662 | 27,619 | 23,043 31,843 1 in 6°34 
Oct. 31, 18838-4....| 1,451 1,527 | 54,883 | 27,506 | 27,377 32,742 1 in 5°85 
Apr. 30, 1883-4....} 1,414 1,502 | 53,509 | 29,214 | 24,295 31,936 1 in 6°00 
Octe Si, 1884-5 7.47) 1,508 1,601 | 57,068 | 28,365 | 28,703 33,368 1 in 5°63 
June 30, 1884-5....| 1,549 | 1,695 | 63,001 | 33,350 | 29,651 33,612 1in 5'10 
Dec. 31, 1885-6....| 1,441 1,509" |,-52;753 |e 26,991 | 25,762 31,245 1 in 6.44 
June 30, 1885-6....} 1,515 1,590 | 61,802 | 32,884 | 28,918 34,628 1 in 5°50 
Dec. 31, 1886-7....| 1,504 1,568 | 53,932 | 27,496 | 26,436 32,729 1 in 6°36 
June 30, 1886-7....} 1,522 1,598: 459,796) pea 2.189 ||. 27,607 33,972 him 473 
Dec. 31, 1887-8....| 1,542 1,613. | 55,492 | 27,888.) 27,604 33,315 1 in 6.24 
June 30, 1887-8....| 1,532 | 1,587 | 59,636 | 31,766 | 27,870 32,465 1 in 5°80 
Dec. 31, 1888-9....} 1,548 1,609 | 54,099 | 27,349 | 26,750 30,219 1 in 6°45 
June 30, 1888-9....| 1,505 1,597 | 59,819 | 34,847 | 27,972 33,785 1 in 5°84 
Dec. 31, 1889-90...} 1,565 1,657 | 56,385 | 28,847 | 27,538 34,822 Lim 5-70 
June 30, 1889-90...| 1,517 LOL 108, 07 0Giea 00a) | 27,517 32,542 1 in 5°49 
Dee Si, 1S90-Pa a kbar 1,641 | 55,622 | 27,964 | 27,658 33,512 Pan.5° 78 
June 30, 1890-1....| 1,536 1,632 | 59,568 | 31,196 | 28,372 34,394 1.in5 739 
Dec. 31, 1891-2....| 1,604 1,674 | 56,217 | 28,459 | 27,758 35,203 Dan Dt Fd. 
June 30, 1891-2....| | 1,585 1,669 | 60,786 | 31,967 | 28,819 35,220 Lin 5.28 
Dec. 31, 1892-3....| 1,633 1,710 | 57,547 | 29,092 | 28,455 3(;370. | lan 6°58 
June 30, 1892-3....| 1,614 1,693 | 60,154 | 31,576 | 28,578 35,940 1 in 5°34 


*Not including $1,162 paid to the School for the Blind, in Halifax, for the support of 
education of 16 New Brunswick pupils. 
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1569. NEW BRUNSWICK EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1877-93. 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ae ne Number Average | 
TERM ENDED. te iG of Attend-| TERM ENDED. | Males. |Females) Total. 
ae Pupils. | ance. 
ants. 
wes | 

Oct. 31, 1877-8.. 51 658 ris UV AINA Daye Soe SL BARD SERA ond (SURO RAN WM et I OW 
Apr. 30, 1877-8.. 57 660 CON kal DE ae her eee eee eRe ete Le bet MAN nae REA 
Oct. 31, 1878-9. . 52 742 A ah Meatg ipa eRe My eee Sic ee aoe A! AN ee 
Apr. 30, 1878-9. . 49 786 FT AN eo a he eg ake et Ta MON See AG SERRE Mr a 
Oct. 31, 1879-80. 50 692 | AAG Ue Ca NY Ae Ree oi ener eae Oe Hn kat; En a LIU aa 
Apr. 30, 1879-80. 53 ale. Ny RLM DS) BENE our ie Clea an a nar ernoe ERA cy vt 
Oct. 31, 1880-1.. 52 618 SU ASHE eae a, oe EUs AORN RN See COS SLL Se ean a 
Apr. 30, 1880-1.. 5S 589 | ee TH Sis MR fo) sete 9 Uae re a ea 
Octin BLSIS81-2 5: 5d aya RST ARS Ae ys SEMAN ce NN DTA ot UR ae Re i Sea nea PD ont 
Avr. 30, 1881-2.. 53 547 SOA er Une aca AR SND: BRUM Guhl Mee Meh he oo ati a 
Oct. 31, 1882-3.. DD ay ars toes Pleyel: MARAT ee AR a haa ae aS POR CR OR eget a ho AS 
Apr. 30, 1882-3.. 54 576 2 eta Bebecht tae ey En IEGPT] Son ah ee tat CaP ag (na Oe nt 
Oct. 31, 1883-4. . 61 574 ESO ats oi ete Ate. BATTER RE AE Sot ULE A 2 eI ay 
Apr. 30, 1883-4. . 49 517 SASHES as AEA aytleeiaeel $1 ih AM RAN PAN es wed iar nad A EAL pa CO 
Oct. 31, 1884-5.. D7 675 7A STG, UR a el At the ima a Oe UR eb 
June 30, 1884-5.. 55 754 TT RAG OD AR Coase RU Wee RONG oq eral mA Ree mace A An elated Ac 
Dee. 31, 1885-6.. 59 fone 473 |Dec., 1385-6..... 28 155 183 
June 20, 1885-6.. dD valley 478 |May, 1885-6..... 56 149 205 
Dec. 31, 1886-7... 48 120 499 |Dec. 31, 1886-7 .. 39 141 180 
June 30, 1886-7.. 65 697 483 | June 30, 1886-7 .. BT 155 186 
Dec. 31, 1887-8.. 64 657 427 : TOSS ee 38 158 196 
June 30, 1887-8. . 61 654 42] Mi 1889.... 45 179 224 
Dec. 31, 1888-9. . 62 687 | ATG Hel 1890 49 190 239 
June 30, 1888-9.. 62 700 485 3 1891 36 207 243 
Dec. 31, 1889-90. 59 626 439 os 1892 38 231 268 
June 30, 1889-90. 55 vied 392 se 1893 AT DAN 264 
Dec. 31, 1890-1.. 62 650 TCA | Sane at BER ge WRI IR aN OL Ue yee 
June 30, 1890-1. . 64 665 OPA Aled rie ees Se AREA eas PID seme 
Dec. 31, 1891-2. . 64 706 LOAN ASP: UA gt EMAAR A CoE MER RGR CMG aS Ok eA 
June.30, 1891-2. . 66 683 ASSO Hee Mee Pe cM Wi Pree TS ee ane tegen 
Dec. 31, 1892-3.. (3) OU ISL EV Ube eo nk ua MRR SR: 4 ARM Se I HE: 2s" ee 
June 30, 1892-3.. 68 697 LEX GOL Al yuk. ee se dees RUT ee RM RD er CI CSRs ee 


An analysis of the census of the deaf and dumb of the Province of New 
Brunswick shows that there were 443 persons thus afflicted. Of these 44 
were blind or insane as well as deaf and dumb. ‘Three persons were 


recorded as being deaf, dumb, blind and insane. 


Fourteen males and 2 


females were deaf, dumb and blind, and 19 males and 7 females were deaf, 


dumb and insane. 


of females was 175. 
Thus, 10 per cent of the total number of deaf and dumb were trebly 


afflicted. 


The total males deaf and dumb were 266, and the total 


Of the males 12:4 per cent were afflicted with three-fold depriva- 


tion, and of the females 5-1 per cent were thus afflicted. Somewhat over 
one per cent of the female deaf mutes were also blind, and just 4 per cent 
were insane in addition to being deaf and dumb. Of the males 7:1 per cent 
were insane as well as deaf and dumb, and 5:3 per cent were blind in 
addition to being deaf and dumb. 
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The total Receipts and Expenditures by the Province of New Brunswick for 
a) "i laf 


School purposes during the years 1877-93 are as follows :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


RECEIPTS. 
YEAR. Expenditure 
(Government | Municipal District Patal 
Grant. Aid. Assessment. ie § 
26 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LS Ties ak ane RS ke ete 147,687 Ba POO al Cadet chet elses cil SiS ae esc ee eee 
LOT SR RLU see te 151,584 SIDS Sees ey bie boa align de 5 sae eee enn OL 
ESTO US ake ede cseanivike. Ate 159,725 BSIO3S iin Oe Sea. 3 Mer s Frans ek ee 
TESO aos LON Name eit: 147,160 BONO she 2. sean la ste ahs Ela Dusk pee tear ee aD 
DOSE citer ters 152,824 A Ep eda ee wept) Recreate. ome 2 ile ta VRS 
i botey pe MAUR. cole MEO Sa 153,086 SOOO 2 | re Pu see ak tae aly Ack Le eae eee 
USSS7 yeas Eee 137 TAD COD a ites Bid TS al era 
GORA Read. ae tet Bent ae Lai 2,689 GE ON TAS REA ain, ocelh 4 ties ae eae ene ee 
SRD Tes tute ees Ske oe 112,341 O35, OOO Sewer, os GNA, Oe 2 ae 
HOODS teers had Nn 153,926 DEO fis COIR eoi.5 conc LONI ae Rn eo a ee 
LOB TS eaeeet Merle Snes 157,368 94,558 182,222 434,148 | 413,967 
Eetete MN tire cl Veta NARS We 154,877 94, 501 175,423 424,801 406,251 
A Nolet aaa one Stride abe Pet 153,641 94,508 174,499 422,648 404,146 
OU MN aruk, Den eee eer ad 157,062 94, 505 183,636 435,203. | 415,551 
a bey Feast ca aap pale ota ate? 157,603 94,505 186,083 438,191 419,547 
1 hes! DARWIN Seat tS TA AER AY Genes 163,058 94,467 174,866 432,391 410,717 
WSO. BM ke eee ai ree al 170,581 94,430 181,177 446,188 421,384 


*'The receipts in 1883 are for eighteen months. 

+ The receipts in 1885 are for eight months. 

+t Not including receipts from district assessment for school buildings, &c. 

§ Not including expenditure from district assessment for school buildings, &c. 


The average cost per pupil, including the pupils of superior and grammar 
schools, was $6.06. 


MANITOBA. 


1570. The control of educational matters in Manitoba was formerly in 
the hands of a Board of Education, divided into two sections, one Pro- 
tesiant and one Roman Catholic; but by the Act of 1890, this arrange- 
ment, together with the separate school system, was abolished, and a 
department of education established, consisting of the executive council 
and an advisory board composed of seven members, four appointed by the 
department of education, two by the public and high school teachers, and 
one by the council of the University of Manitoba. The validity of the 
above Act was called in question and the matter carried through the courts 
to the Imperial Privy Council. See Manitoba School Act, paragraph 505. 


1571. Two sections of land, 640 acres each, in every townsuxip, are 
reserved and held in trust by the Dominion Government as school lands for 
the purpose of aiding and promoting education, and it is estimated that 
upwards of 1,500,000 acres are available for settlement. These lands were 
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for many years purposely kept out of the market in order to allow their 
value to increase ; but in January, 1888, a number of sections were offered 
for sale at several points in the province, when 19,986 acres were disposed 
of for the sum of $140,189, being an average of about $7 per acre ; in Jan- 
uary, 1892, 53,030 acres were sold by auction, and realized $421,518, being 
an average of $7.95 per acre, and again in January and February, 1893, 
12,603 acres were disposed of for the sum of $89,505, or an average price 
of $7.10 per acre. 


1572. The progress of education in Manitoba has been very rapid, as 
the following figures show. The figures previous to 1890 are for Pro- 
testant schools only :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF MANITOBA, 1883 TO 1894. 


ae N Sree eee School oe es Average 

Schools. Teachers, | Population. Pupils attendance. 
4 Corts Uae igs Sala a 256 246 12,346 10,831 5,064 
BS ae ek ne wa 2 326 359 14,129 11,708 6,520 
TiO Sh es. 3 en sc ane 390 476 15,850 13,074 7,847 
2 Tote ia See ete Js 3 422 525 16,835 15,926 8,611 
J Geo ies ite pg ce ee 464 581 17,600 16,940 9,715 
SSS rea an hee om Jess 495 675 18,850 18,000 9,856 
1 Uke Se St RD oP eg 524 668 21,471 18,358 11,242 
LO eet ea veces ieee tel 627 840 25,077 23,256 11,627 
Sere se pee es 612 866 28,678 23,871 12,433 
NON cin ee RRC Ne ea 660 902 29,564 23,244 12,976 
SOG Mae Ae tnr tee re code ce 718 997 34,417 28,706 14,180 
LAA prec a i sites ep ahie en 884 1,047 36,459 32,680 16,260 


In 1894 there were 744 school-houses in the province, of which 627 were 
frame, 37 brick, 11 stone, and 69 log. The number of trees planted was 
2,223. 


1573. The school age is 5 to 16 years, inclusive, and from the above table 
it will be seen that the average attendance was 50 per cent, while the pro- 
portion of the population at school was 1 in 58. Figures such as these not 
only demonstrate the wonderful progress of the province during the last 20 
years, but must effectually dissipate any ideas that intending settlers might 
have about the difficulty there would be in educating their children, and 
must convince them that life on the prairies does not mean life without the 
most important benefits of civilization. Collegiate departments for more 
advanced education are attached to the public schools at Winnipeg and 
Brandon, and the total number of pupils enrolled during the year was 502 
and 137 respectively. There is also a Normal School in Winnipeg, for the 
training of teachers. 
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1000 
The following table gives the particulars of Normal Schools in Manitoba, 
1883-94 :— 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
TEACHERS. Number Dan 
of Students | of Students 
YEAR. Liege” oe: av at 
oe Long Short 
Boia rae Sessions. Sessions. 
SSBF rico Wate ote tcc ore CNET ete te care, a a Haha Bry ial Fue LG oath ty tte ccheeeeens 
I bole URE ae Ap neue Rare a ers emt ie A co MeATtie Les ose ee ae 35 89 
Be oe An MOE RRs Ree Rey ERG OM end! Ent Sd a: are eee cee Fe 31 93 
[vole SRN WR MRED ANCOR Sk mie. Ht @ BAL Be grin a 38 83 
TSB 1 Ae eae jap the ect See penance OD RRs Son Sete a 31 og 
LSB vas es Rea et eT eyes en Ne Ee Ie A Veica reece ras 42 108 
DSBS | Vk SAO ee chat Hitt. Contes Baral aa eae ae Site Ne, ee 35 122 
TSO 2 ee eek ee ete OR eee cee ema oy Ama ON en ae 28 59 
Als SS) SRE Yume Ana RRA, eae emia ie bey ea Oe 2 5 67 122 
SO QR Mey SNe Le ie) Nite, talte O REA Reon § Maes cei 3 12 60 153 
TOOB MOA es Coe we oe. ee 3 9 63 85 
i Ns) DES ae eee. SERS per Camera) LFS a 4 8 75 124 
The receipts and expenditures in 1883-94 were as follows :— 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
YEAR. Govern- = ae ,|Buildings,| Fuel, 
ment ee oe Total. ace *S |Furniture,| Repairs, Total 
Grants. : Aetey ae iC. C. 
g 8 $ SK ie $ $ 
USS Gaia k OS Ais iste see Cn RRC RA CPE) eee Ths OF OCS Se Week 363,775 
PABA a coma 37,301 149,494 328,847 129,376 67 008 3 ee Sa 302,273 
LSSOy wal tets 40,916 195,640 338, 996 150,759 SRS meas oe ot 320,899 
ASSO. 5 ee. 47,977 |. 246,597 | 380,623 | 168,042} 47,785 |.......... 352, 849 
d Soho aA te 54,479 226,813 357, 267 181,042 3, LOX te tite ee ve 420,055 
ESBS Pe bes Tapa Opes sake eater te ee hee 198,882 ADDUCT VRIRS eae teen ce 
LSS) pi geee s: ) 96,111 282,204 456,721 206,813 TO, AG4A eames 413,478 
SOO ee ee ie 99,258 255,089 426,705 200,929 | 61,036 29,163 388, 981 
SOD es rere 95,307 312,396 502,640 ok, (19 | 198,403 39,911 457,231 
HOO 2 eee 105,575 262,297 500,227 291,329 199,637 68,957 636,592 
1803 4 Lee 108,072 329,562 760,583 317,119 134,590 42,757 744,178 
a Bo Sema nere Ob 101,013 354,963 975,156 359,076 132,932 58,794 774,865 


ee 
The amount of debenture indebtedness was $655,723, and the value of 
the school sites, houses and furniture was estimated at $975,112. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


1574. The educational system of British Columbia is free, undenomina- 
tional, and supported entirely by 
Superintendent of Education, acting under the Provincial Secretary, and 


the 


Government. 


There is a 
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each school is locally controlled by trustees, elected by the ratepayers of 
each school district. The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council is empowered to 
create new school districts as they become necessary, provided that no 
school district shall contain less than 15 children of school age, viz., 
between 5 and 16 years of age. 


1575. There was a general increase in schools, teachers and pupils 
during the year ended June 30th, 1894. The increase in the total number 
of schools was 2, in that of teachers 14, and in that of pupils 447, while 
the percentage of attendance was 61:47 per cent being a decrease of 0°38 
per cent, as compared with 1893. 


1576. The educational progress of the province is illustrated by the 
following figures: In 1873 there were 25 school districts, 1,028 pupils, 
and the expenditure amounted to $36,764; in 1894 corresponding figures 
were: school districts, 168; pupils, 12,613, and expenditure, $169,050. 


1577. The cost of each pupil on enrolment was $14.15, and an average 
daily attendance $23.02, being a decrease, as compared with 1893. The 
whole of the expenditure is borne by the Government. 


1578. The following [table shows the number of schools, teachers and 
pupils in each class :—- 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1877-1894. 


Common ScHOOLs. 


Number pair Number Average 
YEAR. of fer Be of Boys. Girls. Attend- 
Schools. ease Pupils. ance. 

SVU eo isla ech ey ene Cie nS ree ut nea 1,938 1,072 866 1,210 
TS Oumar dcs te sie a feta 50 56 2,137 1,195 942 1,345 
wma es AR Boles sents 51 56 2,225 1,209 1,016 1,272 
Rooter ar wo. We 53 53 2,380 1,292 1,088 1,239 
SAS PRs sess ome 52 56 2,495 1,404 1,091 1,367 
1 ees « A es eet ey 49 60 2,579 1,452 1,127 1,358 
lic ets IMA a dae © cies PRES 46 60 2,632 1,483 1,149 1,345 
erate gh. ee tae 49 50 1,591 892 699 750 
RESO PHU aoe et, Meee 64 64 Ge 983 774 919 
TS8Go ace) och est ae 71 cat 2,188 1,183 1,005 1,198 
i NL ee aR A RE 79 79 2,413 1,289 1,124 1,322 
DISBR, OPS ce Ait” 60 ac apee 83 83 2,542 1,373 1,169 1,309 
VSSO A Seor Jed sek tae eee 93 93 2,871 1,518 1,353 1,392 
LOO east Geko k id sca ene 100 105 2,928 1,503 1,425 1,529 
TOO ay tescmehe oy, aoheers 105 109 3,135 1,650 1,485 1,614 
ROD ee stock eM 124 130 4,137 2,116 2,021 2,209 
TSS ARES ih Clee Ne 140 150 4,523 2,346 2,177 2,446 
A Rest Sst ear ME pr 7 157 164 5,193 2,692 2,541 2,890 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1877-94—Continued. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


YEAR. 


O,\e! 10 leer wl sire)o lw (pte 6 is) (66's te 


wees eeceerese eS use 


Teachers 
Shine a ed 
Assist- 
Schools. ang 


mh, 6° 50050 \ 0, colby! sel) ere) wey elo ne kw key te 


Nip) tej.e.6 (fei "elle, |(leile 1s ch) sieve le co 


CC re ce i eC 


0 0,10 0 6 vice * | #6 6 e v0.6 0 mie 


9656 Fu (9 rei Joie se 16) | *1ae! tase. lel <) se. 


Cs i Cc 


es CY es OC nl (OR Ja City 


7 22 

7 24 

9 26 
10 33 
13 37 
14 42 
13 50 
19 70 
21 89 
22 107 
24 119 


*TIncluded in common schools. 


ee) e © je) (s.@ 8 Sie, 


Olu aaah Wont 


HicH ScHOOLS. 


YEAR. 


Teachers 


| 
| 
| 


DR RB RWW WON HH HH EE Pp 
NWODAMAAAKAAKWWONNHNYNNNW 


pt pt 


Number 


O 
Pupils. 


Average 
Boys. Girls. Attend- 
ance. 
1,013 732 1,001 
Ib SF 999 1,156 
1,333 952 1,226 
1,486 1,280 1,494 
1,954 1,683 1,678 
1,927 1,811 2,117 
2-515 2,315 2,654 
2,962 2,907 3,366 
3,196 3,128 3,813 
3,279 3,361 4,452 
3,494 3,492 4,603 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Attend- 
: ants. 
sna do eal Cee en 49 
47 14 50 
54 22 44° 
A: 31 54 
37 39 53 
39 35 45 
34] / 97 38 
45 39 rf 
58 76 78 
73 84 102 
68 98 105 
78 115 106 
87 100 112 
111 133 150 
ALS 143 154 
125 187 205 
139 194 213 
198 236 293 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1877-94—Concluded. 


EXPENDITURE. 
* t Furni- | Total Ex- 
Teachers’ Incidental Eduea- Total On School] ture, penditure 
YEAR, Salaries. | Expenses tion Education H Repai by G 
; XPENSES.) O48 Ge. Paper ouses. oe y Gov- 
Gs ernment. 
$ $ $ | § 8 $ 8 

AST ode see oh 36,315 1 2,864 4,008 | 43,187 DEMS ia OURO SARA Me 45,350 
187 SR ee 39,732 3,390 4,269 47,391 COBO RAAT edt tars 48,411 
AST Oe peas 36,892 1,783 2,062 40,737 DDR S oe a eos 13,312 
LE SO saa hee 40,215 2,910 2,834 45,959 WA Tels peels he aot 47,006 
ISS ae 41,169 3,448 2,641 47,258 DOO Aire eee eh 49,847 
182 oe ee 49,642 3,431 2,905 49,642 Sao, semen ea 58,515 
ESBS 46 hee ae 44,457 3,058 DAl7 50,992 SERA Red elcean4 Ake a 60,403 
US84 eee 50,763 4,610 2,989 58,362 LOBSO 2h Lee 68,954 
TS85i- eee 62,204 6,085 2,863 71,152 GOTos ates 78,065 
eS ee RB ORE 8 70,337 5,833 3,358 79,528 16,613 2,475 98,616 
TOST.2 ee 78,572 6,489 3,460 88,521 14,286 3,419 106,226 
LOSerire a A 88,287 7,091 4,524 99,902 10,842 2,985 113,679 
TSGORTE. Bek. 95, 111 8,039 5,040 108,191 26,178 2,795 137,164 
TSO een. 3! 107,574 9,463 5,948 122,985 31,555 3,521 158,061 
1SSAaa ye 119,927 10,943 6,032 136,902 23,555 10,854 17 SED 
TSO oe. 148,377 5,206 7,045 160,628 43,497 3,695 207,820 
LRORRT «ets 174,847 6,374 9,337 190,558 20,960 3,538 215,056 
TSO eescs A. 150,826 6,061 11,163 169,050 22,853 4,009 195,912 


* Including school requisites, globes, maps, expenses of teachers’ examinations, &c. 


+ Including furniture, &c. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


‘1579. Educational matters in Prince Edward Island are under the 
control of a Board of Education appointed by the Government, and of a 
Chief Superintendent, and are supported by Government grants and partly 
by district assessments. The Government expenditure in 1894 was $122,- 
077, and that of the school boards $37,854, making a total expenditure of 
$159,931, being an increase of $7,233, as compared with 1893. 


1580. The school age is between the ages of 5 and 16, and it was estimated 
that there were upwards of 24,000 children between those ages in 1894, of 
whom 22,221 attended school during some portion of the year. These 
figures show a decrease of 71 in the number of pupils enrolled and 111 in 
the daily average attendance, and the percentage of attendance was 58:00 
per cent, as compared with 58:13 per cent in the previous year. The num- 
ber of vacant schools in 1894 was 3, while in 1882 there were no less than 
19. An Arbor Day was established in 1886, but the results have not yet 


been very extensive. 


a 
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1581. The following table is a summary of the educational statistics of 
the province in 1887-94 :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1887-94. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. ee Nena 


Number | Number Total » Average 
YEAR of of Boys. Girls. Pp a " Attend- 
Schools. | Teachers. Ae ee ance. 
PRR ieee Ht Tanta amen: Sine 385 385 9,412 7,870 17,282 9,068 
TOSS Ac rau Oe eee 386 386 9,358 7,821 17,179 8,927 
ARB Oe Aten pol eye: tne aa 385 385 9,369 7,992 17,361 9,506 
SOOM NORAL Ta, a strech Un eoaee 386 396 9,025 7,689 16,714 8,909 
Ue S 8 RRR CERE JU i as hed a aac 383 383 8,741 7,496 16,237 8,892 
BOD eb ae Ae ane 387 387 8,654 7,569 16,223 9,002 
1 BOS RG ean ee Sue oe 395 395 8,756 7,423 16,179 8,791 
TRO4 eee ena Cac 401 401 8,663 1,010 16,036 8,709 
ADVANCED GRADED SCHOOLS. 
ASST ee tee Pee ey Ss 23 46 999 730 1,729 1,036 
LSSR. weeete paelee ban Uk 25 50 L102 782 1,884 1,112 
PR SO Cte Ra eAgs S ae ee, vail 54 abi 9) 960 2,155 1,303 
2800 We COSI EnE cle Ay 63 1,428 L172 2,600 1,444 
Act Mey Ame tL a ea 29 58 1,274 1,019 2,293 1,387 
1892 Say Pusan hie 08 30 60 1,315 1,046 2,361 1,473 
BOB ee eae ee ee ore eis 32 62 1,359 1,054 2,413 1,504 
DW ROAS Gerd iene ad Me ete 34 68 1,405 1,104 2,509 1,569 
First CiLass SCHOOLS. 

Ee ey CAN eR OR Gk Sey Sh A ee Ws 38 926 686 1,612 946 
1 RSS 28 aie ads serra te 16 36 863 670 1,533 854 
sete! yt aN Se a oe iby Aipae a 15 34 823 656 1,479 913 
TOO ie AN ne umes raat 12 30 Pain| Oran 1,288 776 
BRO as at any enone 14 36 841 701 1,542 974 
LO, Wa eee Sean 14 36 847 718 15565 982 
SOS ede ee Oh ase hues 16 42 965 820 L735 1,078 
OS Sie Lee i th eR 15 41 993 761 1,754 1,069 


CHARLOTTETOWN AND SUMMERSIDE PUBLIC SCHOQLS, 1887-1894. 


A 


Number 


re) 
Schools. 


orkor dor kerkorkercerye 2) 


Number 
of 
Teachers. 


1117 


Total 
Pupils. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 
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EXPENDITURE, 1887-1894. 


Govern- School 
YEAR ment Board Total. 
$ $ $ 
LOWMeRE elas! dae aie ssa Jie 4 CA AA oR Tr 110,484 36,294 146,778 
HRS ABU Ae OF ee PICy 2 O8. Gk eM. ry ee dS 3 108,846 38,609 147,455 
i lhe oh oa aaa GAR AMR NGI Bi eae hy Se ed Sy sy CALE 108, 092 37,810 145,902 
SO eA MRGA Rea Les ia htc YN Eh 27 MEME tr! 113,626 37,610 151,236 
SN Neaiecat NAC s AE nS Syn aca Rea Ee eM ke Uae 111,154 35,629 146,783 
REGS aa ee ctl «Ras Ve a 114,570 - a6 542 151112 
SW ah a Le ip Lae Bee BX Ste Me iO tt RN de NN Ameo. 1 2 118,106 34, 592 152,698 
TS Oa ORAL daca ROR SCE Lae oh MR) ee Brn” 122,077 37,854 159,931 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 


1582. The educational system of the North-west Territories is under the 
control (within its attributes) of a Council of Public Instruction, consisting 
of the Executive Committee (4) and four appointed members without votes. 
than 25 square miles, nor shall it contain less than four resident heads of 
families, or a smaller school population than 10, i.e, children between the 
ages of 5 and 20. Be 

No religious instruction is allowed in any: public school before 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at which time such instruction as is permitted by the 
trustees may be given, parents having the privilege of withdrawing their 
children at that hour, if desired. 


1583. The following comparative figures show what progress has been 
made of late years :— 


Schools 
YEAR. in Teachers. Pupils. 
Operation. : 
TSS) od UNCO0l. ee ae MS TiS co. doh 1 cts ee ELE aisle GAN 3,144 
1892, September 30 RL. 5 2a eae i ar 249 295 6,170 
CU Sp aA Ra se 5 an SERENE 8 ots FE ld St aaa ail fo 8,341 


The following are the figures for the September quarter, 1894: number 
of schools—-Public, 269 ; Roman Catholic, Public, 20 ; Roman Catholic, 
Separate, 7 ; and 1 Protestant Separate School. Number of pupils in 
attendance, 8,341 ; distributed thus—Public Schools, 7,384 ; Roman 
Catholic, Public, 539 ; Roman Catholic, Separate, 388 ; Protestant Separate 
Schools, 30. 

The expenditure for schools in 1893 was $121,057. 


Fal 
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Owing 


to the fact that the various provinces issue their reports at different periods, 
it is not possible to give the figures for the whole Dominion at a given date ; 
but as, year by year, returns are made for, as nearly as possible, the same 
periods of those given below, the figures are almost as valuable for compari- 
son as if they all represented the same year :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE PUBLIC, HIGH, NORMAL AND 


MODEL SCHOOLS OF CANADA. 


ATTENDANCE 
SCHOOLS. PUPILS IN Puriig Monee 
o Year ———_ —_ — 
PROVINCES. ended. 
: . Public | Other Percent- 
Public. | Other. Po RE A Ca em el Average|" ", ee. 
Ontariote, see ee Dec. 31, *93.|° 5,954 202 | 481,068 | 24,389 | 259,426 53°9 
Mulebec sai ee ear aras June 30, 94.) 5,004 647 |191,333 | 84,734 )186,786 Tiles 
Nova Scotia............{Jan. 31,94.) 2,292 21 | 98,710 1,549 | 51,152 51°8 
New Brunswick ....... June 30, 93.| 1,614 15 | 60,154 961 | 35,940 DOF t 
Wlanitobar.s cian ewe Dec. 31, 794. 884 26 | 32,680 1,577 | 16,260 50°0 
British Columbia .. .|June 30, 94. 181 4 | 12,179 333 7,493 61°5 
Prince Edward Island..|June 30, ’94. 441 14 | 20,467 1,754 | 11,780 57°5 
The lerritoriessacs.. oe June 30, 94. 289 8 7,923 ALS. Ur ve. ae eden: ots cee 
Caracas Salta letsieia.c tera 16,659 973 | 904,515 |115,715 | 518,837 57-4 
TEACHERS. REVENUE. 
PROVINCES. ay Cine Total 
Sources. |Expenditure 
Public Other Govern- 
Schools. | Schools. ment. 
$ $ $ 
Ontario ty. 2.50002 ee ee 8,647 561 | +1.480,960 3,265,292 4,051,460 
Jaebec Rs Woe Sa ea ee 5,036 4,356 301,410 1,205,518 1,506, 928 
NOVA OCOLIA \atiney te Aan: 2,343 OL 202,723 274,707 777,480 
New Brunswick ............ 1,693 78 170,581 275,607 421,384 
Wianito ba; 6 S36 tek eee TL.047 1A. cee 101,013 874,143 774,865 
British Columpbias eee & 283 12 195,912 | 195,912 
Prince Edward Island ...... 512 4] 122,077 37,854 159,931 
The Territories. (2 Shee. § 121,057 | 121,057 
Canadas ote mene 19,561 5,099 2,695,733 6,233,121 8, 008, 967 


*Not including Kindergartens. 
tIncluding Clergy Reserve Funds. 


{Includes all teachers. 
§No returns. 


\\Schools are supported entirely by the Government. 


71893. 
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The Public School expenditure in the Dominion and the several provinces 
per head of the population, the proportion the Government grant bears 
to the total revenue and the proportion that the grants of the several govern- 
ments and the people’s assessments respectively bear to the total expenditure 
are given in the following tables :— 


EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 


1888. 1893. 
RTGS CLONE We hale oe MA Mane eC STUINED CAR aes Gel LADS ee $1 87 $1 87 
UGC ver pera a an Cen meta a), Mp aMnmne dy ee RE IBA RR 0 81 0 87 
UNGV aN Scotlaue ce. sae BA Ree EINE MERU ROE Sipe ol) WRN 1 51 1.45 
GW TRIS WAC Kens Set Ee eer neo oor Pee Ree oie ot. ek Mee ka 1 26 teow 
AVI TNOOMHICG WATU SUC AMO os oak cr ketenes 5 ote. Cahir ee 1 36 1 40 
Jolt OPEV RNG) ey Lelia dt Bo TEs Ol ae cea BM, Ais a 2 74 4 84 
Heri ae OLA Mane ©, 828 oii cote ata och ak weed Ae ion oe 1 40 iiyé 
(Prop enee Dey TRS SER As) oe SONY Rone ETL ite. een ON ae Ne eae 1 56 1 90 


*North-west Territories included. 


The proportion of the Government grant to total revenue of each pro- 
vince :— 


1888. 1893. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

CEES ae Soe ne Bi TOO ae oe So ca See eh ee 7°62 7°03 
OCC ae ee EO LN ay ihe ks hale ade So 3, 2 ge 4°28 3°89 
INGA OCOUIA A eee aan he ieee Cee cae el ta Mt ae ays 29°62 22°59 
ENO Waa PUTS WICK Cleese the GO remy fo ere Cah ae eA 4: 23°34 
Prmee Haward. Islands 245 ee sc ks Rom eet a ee) 42°82 54531) 
UGTA 20) SED eae AE J Mg Wns ae na a ee Le Pret a 23°20 ye Bal 


Proportion of total grant to public school education paid by Government 
and by assessment :— 


By GOVERNMENT. By PEropP.LeE. 
PROVINCES. 
1888. 1893. 1888. 1893. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
ORUg Ogres oo. ae No be son nee | aie ee ae (oma | 92°89 92°89 
Que beet eines ee. te? On eee aS 9°25 12°81 90°75 87°19 
Woe aconlons. ios ot cyne | ot eee oe 812294 #93". 46 68°76 *76°54 
PC Wr lePlnowielk. |) fh pee, er a OS 33°56 40°48 66°44 59°52 
iRrance sh ciwards le] amc Ses pene ree os ket Ton TT cO4: 26°18 22°66 
IVI TAG OTe eee. note ee ee a FEE 21°58 17°18 78°42 82°82 


*1892. The figures for 1893 are for 9 months only. 


Taking the provinces mentioned the average expenditure per head of 
their population is, for 1888, $1.56, and for 1893, $1.90; showing an in- 
crease of 34 cents, equal to 21:00 per cent in five years, which is a larger 
increase than the increase in the population. By_provinces it appears: 
lst, that Ontario’s expenditure in 1893 remains the same as in 1888; 
2nd, that Quebec has increased her expenditure by six cents per head, but 
is still a long way behind the other provinces; 3rd, that of the Eastern 
Maritime provinces, two have increased their per head expenditure and 
one, Nova Scotia, has decreased hers, though still 14 cents per head in ad- 
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vance of New Brunswick and 5 cents in advance of Prince Edward Island, 
and that in comparison with Ontario the expenditure of the three Eastern 
provinces is 48 cents per head less; 4th, that British Columbia spends on 
public school education the same amount per head as Ontario, and con- 
sequently more than the Eastern provinces ; 5th, that Manitoba appears to 
expend on education more than any of the other provinces, and has in- 
creased her expenditure over 76 per cent, her population having increased 
in the same period 50 per cent; 6th, that in four of the provinces the 
proportion which the Government grant towards education bears to the 
total revenue at the disposal of the Government is less and in two is 
greater, in 1893 than in 1888, and that in the Province of Prince Edward 
Island more than one-half the whole revenue of the Government is 
devoted to educational purposes; 7th, that the people’s assessments have 
increased proportionately to the Government grant in Nova Scotia and. 
Manitoba; have decreased in Quebec, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, and have remained the same in Ontario; that Ontario shows the 
people’s assessment to be higher in proportion to the grant made by the 
Government than any of the other provinces, being closely followed by 
(Quebec. 


1585. In the Year Book, 1889, a concise history was given of all the 
principal higher educational institutions in the country, which it is not 
considered necessary, at present, to repeat, but the following summary 
table will show that the value of their buildings, endowments, &c., was 
upwards of $12,000,000, and that some 9,000 students were attending 
them. If the students attending these institutions, as well as those receiv- 
ing tuition at a large number of private establishments, particulars of 
which cannot be obtained, are added to the pupils of the public, high and 
normal schools, it will be seen that the whole number of those undergoing 
instruction of some kind is considerably over one million, so that more than 
one-fifth of the population of Canada is at the present time receiving direct 
education. 

Denominationally the higher educational institutions are as follows :— 

King’s College, Windsor ; Bishop’s College, Lennoxville ; Bishop’s College 
School, University of Trinity College, Toronto ; St. John’s College, Winni- 
peg ; Wycliffe College, Toronto; Hellmuth Ladies’ College, London, are 
under the control of the Church of England. 

The University of Ottawa ; St. Michael’s College, Toronto ; Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec ; St. Boniface College, Winnipeg, are under control of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The University of Queen’s College, Kingston ; Knox College, Toronto ; 
Presbyterian College, Montreal ; Manitoba Presbyterian College, Winnipeg ; 
and the Brantford Ladies’ College, are under control of the Presbyterians. 

The University of Mount Allison College, The Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal; The Wesleyan Methodist College, Winnipeg; The 
Whitby Ladies’ College; The Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas; The 
Wesleyan Ladies’ College, Hamilton, are under the control of the Metho- 
dists. 

Acadia College University, Wolfville, N.S.; McMaster University, 
Toronto, and Woodstock College, are under the control of the Baptists. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF CANADA. 


eas 
3 
oO 
= 
c ae Value Number 

ndow- of of 
NAME. ‘© 2 | ment. | Property Tncome |< tadenbs: 
29 Owned. (About). 
ake 
= 
Universities. $ $ $ 

University of -King’s College, Windsor, i ae 

aN NOUN A READ TNA, EVN 2. Ni ateravaneberaeatuse 1789 152,000. |.. 250,000 | 9,000 18 
University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 

LOM PING eee ed ee tes Sah wk deters vias 1800 "8, C4408) ae ae 10,000 60 
McGill University, Montreal, Que....... 1813 842,418 400,960 | 90,000 650 
Dalhousie College and University, Hali- 

TAKE eG eas oP edtde hea, ck hy seeds. us CRG olan A Te ee ro Oe 169 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont..... 1827 | 1,042,000 | 1,800,000 | 85,600 800 
Victoria University, Cobourg, Ont....... 1836 150,000 GO, OOO ea 666 
‘University of Acadia College, Wolfville, 

INOS aera ec a ute Pa Us Gletsvan kded adres 1838 TOO;000 715" 400; O00 er: cass; 120 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, 

Uh Sis os BIL OGRE tries ONCE ie SOSA ae 1841 400,000 125,000 { 40,000 425 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennox- 

Velbon CVO meuiee toee | Meee wes Mea, wea 5: sievel|) OAD 3F,400 319 S162, 600. Py 20: 32 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont...... BAS lckpenes opkte ts mvc leahye 46,600 398 
University of Trinity College, Toronto...} 1852 | 750,000 |.......... 30,000 399 
Laval University, Quebec. s 2... tees We a0 AN ate EU GE 1, O00 000 ht 0 aM 235 
University of Mount Allison College, N.B.| 1862 120,000 LEO SOOO) Han). ap 275 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg...... 1877 SOLOOO nT eae Stet incr wean 102 

Colleges. 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont...... Le ibermeye> sy tia apie sia) welled 120 
Knox College, Toronto,,.Ontee wii) is... 4 1845 200,000 | 470,000 | 16,500 116 
Assumption College, Sandwich, Ont..... USDC Ar Sade ee 110,000 | 17,000 135 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Cust. 1868 160,000 225,000 | 12,600 84 
“©” “Winnipeg, Man ...| 1870 | 15,000 | 50,000 | 15,000 87 
i vi Hanhtaxe Nico em ree TOO OOO Sire ie. \ta' | saved te wae 30 
Wesleyan College, Montreal............. 1873 52,000 50,000 6,000 41 
Methodist College, Winnipeg, INE Any Seeds eek Oe ee Na arden hes | ay Oh labia a saris tA 
GOL OLE OG he The omen tient MOLL n'a ey Oey GO;000'. Rave aries Rane; 
St. Boniface College see eet eee dey N (Nik eee Sle 50,000 | 12,000 105 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ont.....)...... 160,000 200,000 | 25,000 100 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont........../...... 63,290 65,000 | 10,000 40 
Classical Colleges.—Quebec.t 

(CU BTIIT. 5 e6.'1c kcilg Seman Ummm ays erie et | LSTSr ene cae 85,000 5,135 126 
BOTS) ASO eS TSAO RR rhe! 75,494 | 11,205 303 
L’Assomption ........ Ws i Bl A a TODD Wee aos 90,000 | 12,360 315 
DDG CMs Sa ee Re. Ne a Poe een ae LBS Ieee hems 179,817 | 11,358 331 
Tin F626) 00 bag Ee RLS oho eo ey TSO Sa ieee. aa 255,000 | 10,724 267 

igama:( VaUdreit |) a: preemie. acy wege o AGM NRA et ok 70,000 | 15,000 27 
Rimouski is iP ohn ae mee ere en Sal, BDA eee LA 52,600 5,435 128 
Sherorooke.. Pte sera cht ac crosses beara LSE Re A ar, 100,000 4,287 237 
Ste. Anne (Kamouragka) viene si) «ss « Oo 5 0s | ae ae a a 175,000 | 10,837 228 
SGabd VACINEN Suomi ney eM a 2st Sica ys LOMO tte ec! 200,000 | 21,590 33D 
St. Laurent (Jacques Cartier)...... .... TBAT ioe ic teeta te 129,000 | 24,800 466 
Ste. Marie de Monnoir (Rouv ille) 5 ears BR 3594 ype ales a eee 62,000 7,794 190 
Stew Mane (Montrealers 2 tes fo, ISAS NO eek 303,000 | 35,000 501 
Ste. Thérése (Terrebonne)... ........... L827 Na ee 130,000 | 15,961 + D7 
Three. Rivers... cst cok fens Pte RO UUEH eactancteareee-s ; 97,500 | 10,300 » 235 


* Government grant. + (See following page.) 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF CANADA—Concluded. 


2 Value Number 
lost Endow of I oO 
NamE. cee ment. | Property |~”°°™®| Students. 
me) Owned. (About. ) 
eo) 
. =) 
Classical Colleges—Quebect—Con. g & $ 
College of Montreal §.......... Lee ates ATO. i): akerespratehoeets | sthnaterantl u's tcl NPR iets ioe | eet a Pelee ratar 
Seminary of Quebee$ ey 18h... 5 Anal pee PGBS Vics pvt esis aie ee Ol eee ae eee ee 
Ladies’ Colleges. 
Wesleyan Ladies’ College, Hamilton, Ont. 1860 jee hee 80,000 | 17,000 144 
Hellmuth London ISCO SU eee 80,000 | 30,000 100 
_ Brantford 3 iBrantiord Vinee 1 Sr4et team. 60,000 | 20,000 | 70 to 140 
Ontario - 4g Whitby ved y tent Kei’: Sa Pine fa tn 80,000 | 23,500 175 
Demill fe * Oshawa "y TS7TON ees 55,000 | 14,000 138 
Alma . he St Thonigst jh ntS7oude eae: 110,000 | 24,000 225 
Agricultural Colleges, cc. 
Ontario Agricultural Col., Guelph, Ont..| 1874 |....,..... 340,900 | +18,564 135 
Provincial School of Agric., Truro, N. CL CRG Une ey amend: coc nie aa 415907 25 
School of Practical Science, Toronto, Ont.! 1877 A BOO jess tate Atte et sone ie 
School of Agriculture, LD’ Assomption, QUGA aR Diep sees © a tee 4,500 24 
School of Ste..Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.| 1859 |..........)....20 000. 4,000 | 21 


*Government grant. 

+Government expenditure. 

tThe classical colleges in Quebec are a combination of school and college, attended by 
both’ boys and young men. They confer certain degrees, and are mostly affiliated with 
Laval University. It not being possible to separate them, the pupils in these colleges are 
counted twice over, viz.: in this table and in the one in the preceding paragraph. 

§ No returns. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 8. 


1586. The following statement shows the number of voters for members 
of the House of Commons on the lists prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of the Electoral Franchise Act of 1885 and amendments thereto. 
The lists of 1882 are added for purposes of comparison :— 


--ON TARIO. 

Nemberer INCREASE. s . 
Voters on Dagetiee 

YEAR Electoral. | P ie ti 
lists. Number. Per cent. Bi skse woe cc: 
1 S82 oer Pp eae ay teas. atade, | hela 406 COG amt yk. aces We ae 20°88 
TSB Peck ain on RRL Zetec Cai gee re es 495,514 89,418 22°01 24°32 
1891.. PIA ee At th ]s ARP BaD Ss. 568,799 73,285 14°79 26°90 
OOD Se Be ROR ee ARR A Se ana BOM 650,021 81,221 14°28 29°89 
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QUEBEC. 
Number of INCREASE. P ++i 
ape Voters on Lig t oe soot 
Electoral Pp ie ‘ 
Lists. Number. Per cent. Opula Vion: 
PCO RRS ee Ne floes 115 a FIOWGTAN Vik Rm eR Pi es 16°70 
POSTON AC te, Fe ka 272.564 43,497 18°99 18°99 
SSE he RESO DIRS ie Ee Ral Ail 301,658 29, 094 10°67 20°27 
vibra ek Soe ee all NANel paki Sree aN ES - 351,076 49,418 16°38 29° 95 
NOVA SCOTLA. 
TCSO Ae RIE eM hs peel 5h SAE My TaN gl See en 14°92 
= PETS RNa aay Sta ae a 79,077 13,192 20°02 17°71 
Teat Oserericemmarn ee. ce ete (7 90,045 10,968 13°87 20°00 
TOON Pie Maa ven sei y ie. Ci mie a4 111,124 21,079 23°41 24°51 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Teo WET ET MR eta ies BE OOS tee nan LIL: 16°81 
Tey eee Ree nla 68,294 14,291 26 46 21:26 
TEST rin, 6 ocala ies (ie ate COB Sea rate 70,521 2,997 3:26 21°95 
Acer re ie WR Noted 91,697 21.176 3002 | 28°54 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Aes, A tee Er ee CE os A IS, Oo EN id a Re a 18°40 
PRCT AI ok, Cai irae: Jada see Ge 21,462 1,420 7°08 19°69 
ry ARN 7 AOL Ime Ok A OF Crane Re 24.065 2, 603 12°13 22°06 
Outen Tate Ly ih mye aie! CA ore Q5, 245 1,180 4°90 23°13 
MANITOBA. 
TOSO MEM ich Toitue se tera SMa DS RSam len feta elas irl Ne, 33°81 
FS Viee ot AAO AE ee Oe ert CEES Gi 39,051 15,518 65°94 33°59 
Telit cae eae alee aan shee ge 46,669 7,618 19°51 30°60 
Tho ct od Oem alr ea 2 65,648 18,979 40°67 35°12 
| 
THE TERRITORIES. 
Hae a oy LO ad ally Sah ts IN ie ay" 
POGTRUE cet). | (OSI MReM ee 12°06 
1 ee ce a 16,044 5,729 BB Bd 16°21 
SORA? Leis na tes, 41 20,878 4.834 30°13 18°80 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
| 3 
TASO a: ge eM wis OGTR ais rt Gna aL 9°37 
TSS DER eA ls 7,637 2, 676 53°94 10°23 
RRS”: or a an ee 14,400 6,763 88°55 14°67 
FEE Gea ae. SS ec ta | 38,010 23,610 163°96 | 31°52 


i 
) 


* No Voters’ Lists in 1882 ; figures approximate. 
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CANADA. 
Number of INCREASE. Bidet 
ene Voters on oe 
Blectoral Population. 
Lists. Per cent. Number. 
DST. oe hae Sie Pt LR I eee 993,914 180,012 22°40 21.49 
BOO Laureate Ar eet. ntti L ALS re Meant 1,132,201 138,287 13°81 23°43 
SOB cas We ARES UNIT ea deere 1,353,735 221,498 19°57 27°04 


SraTEMENT by provinces of the number of males in 1881 and 1891, the 
number of males of voting age (21 vears and upwards) together with 


the numerical increase and increase per cent :— 


PROVINCES. Total Males. Males of Voting Age. Increase. 
1881. 1891, 1881. 1891. Number] Per cent 
KIGA TIO y ueet ees ic as 978,765 1,069, 487 475,932 559,806 | 83,874 | 17°62 
UCDEE Seren ale ole 678,109 744,141 315,656 354,142 | 38,486 | 12°19 
INOVa Scotian. v0.2 220,538 227,093 106,792 115,479 8,687 8°13 
New Brunswick... 164,119 163,739 78,183 80,489 2,356 3°02 
Manitobar.. ates. 3 34,903 84,342 18,108 45,338 | 27,230 | 150°37 
British Columbia. .. 29,503 63,003 20,243 45,298 | 25,055 | 123°77 
Prince Edward Isl’d 54,728 54,881 25,932 26,756 824 3°18 
Merritories tus ans 28,113 53,785 25,053 41,002 | 15,949 | 63°66 
Canaga iene c isto. 2,188,778 2,460, an 1,065,849 1,268,310 | 202,461 | 19°00 
EsTIMATED number of males of voting age in 1894 :— 
Number Number 
of Voters on of Voters on 
PROVINCES. Pl sckoral PROVINCES. area] 
Lists. Lists. 
On tavO8) oi SS ie eae se We 587; foo. britismacomim bia.’ ; Lay oeeeeer. 57,680 
@uebee en Rs Oe eR 366,577 ||Prince Edward Island......... 27,008 
Nova Scotia ..... PR ath al ae LES Rei cOnies. ait. ..2 vic. See 47,531 
New Brunswick... bine ee 81,211 — 
Manitoba. iil, CNe nee, HO NO08) | Cama anmens aly. oo). iw lee aes 1,345,670 
| 


Examination of the above tables shows that: Ist. The Franchise Act of 
1885 broadened the franchise very considerably, the number of voters in 
proportion to population being in 1887, 21:49 per cent against 18°60 per 
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cent in 1882. 2nd. That the voters’ lists of 1891 give 1,132,201 persons 
in the Dominion qualified under the provisions of the Act to vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; that the census returns give the number 
of persons of the voting ages at 1,268,310; that, thus, there were 136,109 
more persons of the voting age than there were voters on the lists, indi- 
cating that when the duplications of names on the voters’ lists are taken 
into account there were considerably more than 136,109 persons of the 
voting age who did not possess the franchise, or possessing it had neglected 
to have their names on the lists. 3rd. That the electoral lists of 1894 con- 
tain a greater number of names than the estimated number of persons of 
the voting age, indicating either that the duplication of names has been 
very much greater in the preparation of these last lists, or that practically 
the Franchise Act provides universal suffrage. 

The following analysis gives the provinces in which the voters’ lists con- 
tain more names than the census gives persons of the voting age and those 
in which the voters’ lists contain fewer names. It will be seen that the 
provinces in which the voters’ lists give more names than the census returns 
are Manitoba and Ontario. All the other provinces show more names on 
the census returns of persons of the voting age than are on the voters’ lists. 
The duplication of voters on the lists must therefore be abnormally large in 
Ontario and Manitoba, in both of which provinces persons having more 
votes than one, and, consequently, being on more than one voting list, are 
relatively more numerous than in the other provinces. 


COMPARISON BY PROVINCES OF THE VOTERWS’ LISTS AND THE CENSUS 
RETURNS FOR 1891 AND 1894. 


Voters’ Lists | Voters’ Lists | Voters’ Lists | Voters’ Lists. 

PROVINCES. of 1891 of 1891 of 1894 of 1894 

Less than More than Less than More than 

Census. Census. Census. Census. 

ORG tana cok cte Sot ae hs Teed Sheela ke hae 5 TRE bt ars eae cain Drie shots 12,288 
Quieter Pe int .kbe. Dee IOV: to WAAR Ue ae 2 ae SOIR Bol Sees oe eecel! 
INGwerscaulagt.> . o2i sus ee HOS, Tia putas Goce a TOOT Ra leeietee. eee 
New. brunswick, 028 Gove DOGS. Mian ter sees Re £0,486. 4 hitien apes aba 
Prince Edward Island....... ROGUE tee wee rege 1.763) i Osea ree 

ALLOW TG) ed SI OE i ce ls Uae a ASO URC a eli os aka teens 5,939 
Hrtish Columbia. 24 s4dls wee mal Rot! fe gure MPa yates AGT Oo at Sees ee ee 
Phe Perritories. )5 0 cae ee DODO 2, il Maa. ehcatee Weare ¢ 26,000 70 |. acer at Ree 

INSANE. 


1587. The general census of figures relating to the insane will be found 


in paragraph 255. 


With the exception of Nova Scotia and Quebec, the principle adopted 
throughout the Dominion in the treatment of insane is that known as 
State-cure, and even in the case of the two provinces named the institutions 


are subject to the supervision of Government inspectors. 


the county farm system in part, and Quebec wholly so. 


Nova Scotia has 
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There are 18 asylums for the insane in Canada, all of which are supported 
entirely by government, aided in some cases by municipalities, and the fol- 
lowing table gives particulars of the number of patients, &c. :— 


ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE IN CANADA, 1893. 


INMATES AND DEATHS. 


NuMBER TREATED DURING Propor- 
THE YEAR. tion 
Number ee Number| of Deaths 
PROVINCES. | of abd Dae of to 
Asylum Deaths. Total 
Males. | Females. | Total. Number of 
Immates. 
ONntATIO Wee Be 6 |Sept. 30) 2,443 2,450 | 4 893 243 4°97 
(Juebeen: i Reins heat 5 |Dec. 31) 1,504 1,424 | 3,055 424 13°88 
IWoVa BCOUINT C4 0 ers 3 ‘Sept. 30 224 232 | $580 17 2°93 
New Brunswick. ...... 1 |Dec. 31 S23 268 591 47 (295 
Wha nitobawson tru male t mete 2 eae a | 183 94 | 277 2D 9°02 
British Columbia ..... il Se en 143 4] 184 14 Tb. 
Prince Edward Island f. Al toy Oak 93 88 | 181 Tt 6°08 
Potal eee A sen 2b MOY Shih ctaan 4,913 4,597 | 9,761 781 8°00 
* 1892. 
+For 9 months. 
+1894. 
§ Including 124, sex not given. 
|| Incomplete. 


In addition to the particulars given above there were a number of per- 
sons of unsound mind in the Halifax city asylum and poor house. 


1588. In Ontario, on 30th September, 1893, there were 4,240 persons in 
the provincial asylums, and in the Homewood Retreat, Guelph ; 33 insane 
convicts in Kingston Penitentiary, and 17 insane persons in the common 
jails,. making a total of 4,306 persons of unsound mind under public 
accommodation, while there were 90 applications for admission on hand, 
making a total of 4,396 persons of unsound mind known to the provincial 
government. The census of 1891 gives the total number in the province as 
5,855. The number of insane in this province is increasing faster than the 
population. 


. 
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CHARITIES. 


1589. The following table gives such particulars as are available concern- 
ing the principal public charitable institutions in Canada in 1893. Ontario 
is the only province that publishes complete details of its various institu- 
tions ; and no particulars are available of the General Hospital in Montreal, 
or of ane charitable institutions in the Province of Quebec, other than 
those given below :— 


PUBLIC CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA, 1893. 


S f Sa a= ier 
oe =) a |g 
Z a | @ IE 
= = en | a= 
an = A 16 
INSTITUTIONS BY PROVINCES. 3 \ Oo 6 |8s_ 
Bs g 5 f (£32 
Hale a | 4 | ales 
BS | oS 5 2 ee eee tc 
Sec eae ee A A |h 
Ontario— 
Generalmtlospitalas h: fi chebtois Same eas 6 32 6,288 6,104 | 12,392 | 731 | 5°90 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, Belleville.... ai 162 136 298 1 | 0°34 
Blind Institution, Brantford............ 1 90 | 64 Nee AS ee ae 
Houses of Refuge........ St ties oe ae 32 1,370 2,113 3,483 | 200 | 5°74 
Magdalen 7 Mavis cic) 29 al wees aislete <8 pi Mere eee 133 LION caer AL els 
(Oy 6) er Neate Sha 8 apa apna eta eg 26 1,980 2,012 3,992 | 2121, 3703 
(Quebec— 
1893-4! { Deaf and Dumb Institution .... Sate Re eye EONS). oe ie a a 
\ Blind Institution, Montreal..... US he alec Ses ae pao Poe POLIS Be Rear as 
*TIndustrial and Reformatory schools.... 9 754 563 PLZ 121 0:91 
Nova Scotia— 
Generaisocpitaiin. sie ce hs a ek ow iL 612 277 889 39 | 4°39 
Desafane® Dumb: Institutions. io vs ie: : 1 35 28 Gadi PHOS RS eae 
iDhaice nstacu biol hk. AAA nica, ore ole 1 34 13 VGH hen Mee | oe ay 
IPOGENAOUSES ye NG Goins Kents etd cians Wee oS 14 t E $701 28 | 4°00 
New Brunswick— 
General Hospital, St.. John.......-..... 1 495 273 758 38 | 5°01 
Dear and Dumb Institution..2 22% ..... 1 1% 20 SLs tats Men a 
Manitoba— 
Genergieclospitals..is<.ihs ale jecie ers. os 4 1,630 1,040 2,670 | 182 | 6°81 
Home:tor Ineura bles, oc. yameeae esas sd i 22 56 14°28 
Deaf and Dumb Institution............. i 29 18 AF WNL A eee tees 
Children’s Home. . oS ee PI re 8 ON 2 a BD ar chek A kel eke 
Wiganen’s-L] Ome; incase eee ces) ss’. bh a nia 76 TO eee: 
British Columbia, 1893— 
Goneral Hospitals’) Gh epee ns fk ees oss +13. 765 216 | ||1,067 Sori Te 
Orphans? Hone: Siete se ee sae 1 22 24 46. | Seer 
Houses of Refuge..... TA eae ead apne 4 16 15 467 5 | 7°46 
Juvenile Reformatoryewee: . o. o.2..a<.s 1 Seer ce ecn a { 3) cca eelake ees 
The Territories— 
Hospitals... 04s saeeeeer ee ae 5 401 90 491 Dilip ek 


*1892. +Six of these made no returns. {Sex not given. 
SOf this number 272 were insane. |\Including 36, sex not given. {/Including 86, sex 
not given. 


1590. The next table gives the receipts and expenditures of the several 
institutions in 1893, distinguishing between government aid and other 
receipts. The funds derived from other sources are generally made up of 


64 
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patients’ fees, subscriptions and donations, and, in some cases, municipal 


aid. 


The amount derived from patients is, in most cases, very small :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA, 1893. 


ISTITUTIONS BY PROVINCES. 


Ontario— 
Generals Hospitals. eis it erin co eaoeee ae ete 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Belleville 
Bhad institution; Branttord 47 eee reese ose 
Houses OFunetive,:. suene ste tees See : 
Orphanva sylumis’y oir secak ts oe). ake cetete ae eae 
Asylums-for) the Insane soi. see es eee ee 
Vata len cay bonis 1: cek te i. ier ena one 

Quebee— 

Deaf and Dumb Institution 
Blind: Institution, Momtreal.. oe «., canst ee acum 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools............ 
ASV IMMS LOR the. LHRARE Ji li, hs Wie oe a per ee 

INGvaASeOura, (Oo aROsih i ie Wachee | Na Uta ORNS oe 
(reiveral etosirtalele Sli cele, Ce caus Mace ga 
Deaf and Dumb Institution 
Blind’ Institution. . 2)... 
Asylum for the Insane 
Poor Houses......... 

New Brunswick— 
Déatiand: Dumit «institution: Mal haek eae rk <laee 
ASulann Lor iene | nearieste: » sae wa ee eeu eng mae 
Creneral dospital, Sth omi.n 0 sa teak ele ae 

Manitoba— 

(emeralitOspitalescn beta eae oy cee eee 
A‘sylums: for, the. dusane). hc Ue SA amen ee 
Home for lucirables.7c.o. hea een eee atage 
IDeshiand Dumb Institition. 2.7 .aiee sae oe 

Children’s Home 
Wiomen‘s lonmies vd WS: Sudo 42 heat ek ee nee 

British Columbia, 1893— 

Asy lume Tor the Mnsame, i. 0k. ten eats ee ee 
General Hospitals 
Orphans 7 Homie tare Bod. ol te te ee ee 
Houses of Refuge 

Prince Ed ward*— 
Asylum forthe Ensamer... oc. .oticusgee et eee 

The Territories— 

Hospitals 


ee el aera) ee ie +o 1a fel ie\ lee cegel e's 


COT ilar sent tet CY eta) writs ey ty 


Niche legate (ee tate) MNSeNella(te. e's <et ms ieiiry of is 


i 


Pe 


* 1894. 


RECEIPTS. 
Government Other 
Sources. 
$ $ 
101,939 270,356 
45,617 695 
35,432 520 
53,548 150,008 
14,474 117,568 
560,195 73,416 
524 10,021 
Ti BOOM) ree eae 
ASGOO Mae bik eee 
etat dito tal Mor nes eee eS 
300; OOO | Pee seers 
37,652 6,619 
1,530 t 2,340 
1,237 Tt 956 
49,873 5,606 
5, Ol eae anes PRO 
1,000 1,506 
44,604 5,083 
3,000 18,410 
21,004 82,848 
4, 990 a iiadet eames 
WL O80. ee See 
10; 660 ee acne 
750 600 
250 621 
25,595 11,585 
28,525 26,075 
Reel) | we 43,730 
iar Sed alt a 2,912 
Not given 619 
3,400 3,765 
1,503,804 825,859 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$ 


297,660 
45,440 
34,955 

179,960 

103,366 

568,495 

9,480 


1,300 
1,690 
88,258 
300,000 


39,388 
Not given 


59,479 
5,677 


2,506 
46,407 
19,809 


103,852 
54,990 
11,080 
10,660 

1,350 
871 


27,180 
55,071 
41,765 

2,609 
18,989 
7,165 


1,559,529 


1 County Fund Grant. 


The above figures show a Government expenditure in 1893 of $1,503,804, 
to wh‘ch may be added the sum of $55,725, given as Government aid in the 
Province of Quebec to charities generally, making a total Government ex- 


penditure of $1,559,529. 


It is probable that the government aid actually 
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amounted to a larger sum, but it is difficult to get the exact figures from 
the various provincial accounts. 


TEMPERANCE. 


1591. By the Canada Temperance Act, 1878 (commonly known as the 
“Scott Act,” from the name of the member of the Senate who introduced it), 
it is provided that any county or city may petition the Governor General- 
in-Council praying that the Act shall be put in force in such county or city. 
Such petition must be signed by at least one-fourth of all the electors in the 
district applying. A proclamation is then to be issued, ‘naming a day on 
which the votes of the electors are to be taken for or against the adoption 
of the petition, at which election, only persons qualified to vote at the 
election of a member of the House of Commons are entitled to vote. If 
the adoption of the petition is carried, an Order-in-Council may be issued, 
bringing into force that part of the Act which provides “that no person _ 
shall, within such county or city, by himself, his clerk, servant or agent, 
expose or keep for sale, or directly or indirectly, on any pretence or upon 
any device, sell or barter, or in consideration of the purchase of any 
other property, give to any other person any intoxicating liquor.” 
Certain provisions are made for the sale of wine and intoxicating liquor for 
sacramental, medicinal and mechanical purposes, and for the disposal of the 
manufactures of brewers and distillers. Such Order-in-Council cannot be 
revoked until after the expiration of three years, and then only on a similar 
petition and election, and if the result of the first election is against the 
adoption of the petition, no similar petition shall be put to the vote of the 
electors for a like period of three years. It is also provided that every 
person who, by himself or another, violates the above provision against the 
sale of intoxicating liquor, shall, on conviction, be liable, for the first 
offence, to a fine of $50 ; for the second offence, $100 ; and for the third and 
every subsequent offence, imprisonment not exceeding two months. 


1592. The following are particulars of the results of the various elections 
that have been held under the Act, since it came into force :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 


“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 1878, 
AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE. 


{ 


Votes POLLED. MAJORITY. 
PLACES. ea EeenEEEEnnEieEneeeeee 
For. Against. For. Against. 
1878. 
Fredericton (City )giNtem 2 6 v8 chk tees, sie ce ols 403 203 200 eer 
Vion sv: Deeper wee tas ALIS. 1,229 214 1,015) eee 
emitice, (Pe i aime ree asd eRe. t Pe ee, 1,762 pai 1:49); ) ater 
1879. 
Charlotte, INS Bcaveueaeten ces eek ea a eg 867 149 713: Seeeeee 
Carleton SON bie eNO Bee oe tone SRST Yr Selb ale 1,215 69 13146 |e cae 
Charlottetown bP. Hela ee oe oes He Ais ber ae 837 253 BO4St oly Nae 
644 


2 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF 
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PLACES IN WHICH THE 


‘CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 1878, 
AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE— Continued. 


PLACES. 


BA TDG EIN ae tierce cic iae toa Re Beane 

BAO AYO Wipe ahi | We gD Bplay Vere eS ae ak oI, 
Lamoton Ont iia, es cee ae nee ee etme ae 
Rong shNs Be Soe ee Se A coe ee RE pei 
Queen’s ‘S 

Wi GstiMOorelAana sini we usu Acari ee 
Mépantios (Quen Sake ont em eS kA 


1880. 


NorthomberlandsNub.w an.. bi: bat eee eee 
SHATSUCAG, CNG =o Matas renee ieee eee Coe aii 
CUTGETL BASIN TES Bat tae cree a Chere SE ane oct e 
Niarcuetie, What. We sor ee cee ees acca n 
Digby, N.S 


SURNe:jeihe. State a te) sikehié: awe Ne. -@ eite tate lie)is| ef e916, Baars ikey i 


Queens a Naor ies Leva oS RUS ae ERNE eee ae 
DUMBUEY ONccs ce tcl ae te oo ce ak Revenant 
Shred Outs SINGS ie eee dees ck to ea een 
hreerary MVEA TI: te Eo muse h Lasie en hy are ae meee 
Hamilton (City), 
King’s, N.S 
ET cubbioere COT Uae hot ecco eee eM ER ts nes 
PAA TIAOLIS, VIN LESIO 5 Ser) el) oe aint Cher are 
Wentworth Omter teh, ce merncney lsc c ie se eee 
Colchester, N.S 
Cape Breton ‘‘ 
PLATCRT ONS ene nee ne ieee. oe de ee eee 
Welland, Ont ie.2: PRON AN Oy deedt es : 3b 
Lambton ‘‘ 


Os we tele 6 | se, iv) \0\ (9 8) \e lawl @ v0 "e)(¢) @ (wica) © (eee (6. cellent) 6 


aie. eNiee) opts sinahe gore \e |b \a, '9).9) 0 16) se) .0")6 "ene va 


ec’ 16, e\he ey iejin @ielie ©,:0/) elie se}, s) \el v\ 6. fa 7 "el 6) 'e; Ye (eifs Lous! 


ale) 8) © jel e\0) & vile jo \4 ere 0) 6 lo fe ie: @ fa ‘sie ©) aie a! aliniie 


Inverness, N.S 
PiGtous PINGS a0 aay, ace ow is ONO nae tee 
St. John (City), 

Fredericton, N. 


Bile tefwteteris (pe 0) Je Je 0. al'e io ¢ eh ete je; je) 6 .0)ie is) 8 


Cumberland, IN .Sa epee | ase ara eee es esses 
1884. 


Prince Counpy.  sB. ee osee - on ae oe Meee ee 
VATMOULL SAND bode beers tee oibaetects seep ie 
Ox for day Ou vices vin ea aes eee on, ae 
A rhiia Dasicay (ue see lr eke ens ec s Gh ene 
Westmoreland. IN. Dbuiced cd tc mie tec ce wine cota 
alton Ont ee tin etc) ee ee ae 
Sia GOS ae hike, dh eaten ore Ue 9 DAG, 
Stanstead, Que. 

Charlottetown, P: E. I 


Per io ace CONOR) Cecio ern O Od 


Votes POLLED. 


718 114 
1,076 59 
2.567 9,352 

798 245 

315 181 
1,082 299 

372 844 

875 673 

760 941 
1,317 99 

612 195 

944 42 

763 82 

176 41 

807 154 

247 120 
1,661 2,811 
1,478 108 
1,483 1,402 
1,111 114 
1,611 2,209 
1,418 184 

739 216 
1,082 92 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 
“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 1878 


i, 


AND THE RESULTS OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE—Continued. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACKS 


IN WHICH THE 
“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 1878, 
AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE—Coneluded. 
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1593. Since the passing of the Act it has been submitted to the electors 
135 times. Three times in 1878, 10 in 1879, 5 in 1880, 14 in 1881,4 in 1882, 
once in 1883, 22 in 1884, 28 in 1885, 4 in 1886, once in 1887, 12 in 1888, 
22 in 1889, once in 1890, twice in 1891, 3 times in 1892, once in 1893, 
and twice in 1894. 

It is in force in 29 places. It was submitted to the people four times in 
Fredericton, N. B., and carried on each occasion. Westmoreland voted on 
it three times and carried it each time. Charlottetown voted on it 5 times, 
carried it three times, rejected it the fourth, and adopted it on the fifth 
occasion. Lambton voted on 4 times, carrying it the first time, defeating 
it the second, carrying it the third, and defeating it the fourth. Halton 
carried it on the first and second voting but rejected it on the third. 
Stanstead sandwiched a carrying between two rejections. St. John city 
defeated it on the two occasions it has had the opportunity to vote 
on the Act. 


1594, The Act has been submitted to public opinion in nine cities and 71 
counties. It is in force in two cities and 27 counties. 
The following is a summary :— 
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51 


1595. Richmond county, P. Q., is under the old Dunkin Act, but an 
election was held in 1888 on petition to repeal that Act. It resulted in 
the defeat of the petition. 


1596. The following statement gives the places in which the Canada 
Temperance Act was in force on the 3lst December, 1894 :— 


Albert, N. B., Guysboro’, N. S., Prince, P. E. I., 
Annapolis, N.S., Hants, NUS: (Jueen’s, N. B., 
Brome,:P. Q., Inverness, N. S., : Queen’s, P. E. L., 
Cape Breton, N.8., King’s, N. S., (ueen’s, N. S., 
Carleton, N. B., Kine sinks Be. 1, Shelburne, N. S., 
Charlotte, N. B., Kanigish NG BR. Sunbury, N. B. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Lisgar, Man., Westmoreland, N. B., 
Cumberland, N.58., Marquette, Man., Yarmouth, N. B., 
Digby, N.38., Northumberland, N. B., York, N. B. 


Fredericton, N. B., Pictou, N. 8. 
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1597. The Canada Temperance Act is in force in one district in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, in two in the Province of Manitoba, in 11 in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, in 11 in the Province of New Brunswick and 4 in the 
Province of Prince Edward Island. 

In the Provinces of Ontario and British Columbia the Act is no where in 
force. One county in Quebec province (Richmond) is under the Dunkin 


Act. 


1598. According to the returns there were during the period 1884-94, 
132,287 convictions for drunkenness. This is an average of 12,026 a year. 
The convictions in 1894 were 11,558. They were therefore 468 below the 
average. The average of the period 1884-94 is 2,394 convictions in every 
1,000,000 of the people. The convictions have, therefore, decreased 4 per 
cent in 1894, as compared with the average of the 1884-94 period. It is, 
of course, impossible to tell whether this decrease is due to decrease in 
drinking or to decrease in activity of prosecuting those who get drunk. 


1599. The convictions for drunkenness in the several provinces are given 
in the following table :— 

It appears from this table that in 1894 out of every group of 667 of the 
inhabitants of Ontario one had been convicted of drunkenness, out of every 
group of 359 of the people of Quebec one had been convicted for drunken- 
ness, while in the Province of Nova Scotia one out of every group of 361 
had been so convicted. Ranged according to position, with respect to 
sobriety, as tested by convictions, the provinces stand thus : Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, the Territories, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick and British. Columbia. In the returns of 1892, as in previous 
years, the convictions before the North-west Mounted Police were not 
included. 

The commissioners appointed to investigate the liquor traffic, say :— 

“The convictions for drunkenness and offences against the liquor laws, 
taking the whole Dominion, reached the highest point in 1888, since which 
date there has been a gradual reduction in the total of the combined 
offences. The Scott Act ceased to be in force in 10 counties in 1888 and 
in 19 counties in 1889, in which it had been previously adopted, and the 
Dunkin Act was put in force in one county, viz., Richmond, Quebec, in 
1888. 

‘““The convictions for drunkenness, taken separately, continued to 
increase from 1888 to 1890, when they reached the highest figure shown in 
the returns. From this date there has been a steady reduction, the ratio 
per 1,000 of the population being smaller in 1892 than in any year subse- 
quent to 1894. The percentage of convictions for drunkenness to the total 
convictions was less in 1892 than in any year subsequent to 1880.” 

The more recent years, 1893 and 1894, indicate a continued improvement, 
especially 1894, when in every group of 435 persons throughout the 
Dominion, one was convicted of drunkenness, as against one in every 


group of 341 persons in 1890. 
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1600. A Commissioner on the consumption of alcohol was appointed by the 
Senate of the French Republic in 1886. Among other tables, they pub- 
lished the following :—(The figures have been reduced from hectolitre, and 
litre to Imperial gallons and Imperial pints, at the rate of 22 Imperial 
gallons to one hectolitre, 1-76 Imperial pints to one litre, and 19°; cents to 
one franc.) 

CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO THE RATE OF DUTY PER GALLON. 


Contribu- 
a Duty. tion to Duty 
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1601. The consumption of all kinds of liquor is given by Mulhall as 
under :— 


FALLONS PER INHABITANT. 
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DIVORCES. 
1602. Gemmill on divorce says :—‘‘The primary meaning of ‘ Divorce’ 


is separation. As used in the British North American Act it means dis- 
solution of the bonds of matrimony—the separation by law of husband and 
wife—and under the power given to ‘make laws in relation to marriage 
and divorce,’ the Parliament of Canada has since exercised itself in passing 
numerous acts for the dissolution of marriage. Perhaps, as has been 
observed, it was conceived that the power to do so would be delegated by 
Parliament to a court or courts vonstituted for the purpose, as had been 
done some few years before in England. But the Parliament of Canada 
has not seen fit to do so, and the legislative results have been special acts 
for divorce in individual cases ; following the course of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment before the passing of the Divorce Court Act.” 

In Canada, under the Union Act, 1867, divorce is one of the sub- 
jects assigned to the Federal Parliament. As, however, some of the provinces 
had established divorce courts before Confederation, they have been permit- 
ted to continue the jurisdiction which was conferred upon their courts. These 
provinces are: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia. A Divorce Court was first established in Nova Scotia in 
1739. It consisted of the Governor or Commander-in-Chief and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. By act, 1866, the Judge in Equity became 
Judge Ordinary of the court. One of the assistant judges of the Supreme 
Court is now at the head of this court. The court has jurisdiction to declare 
any marriage null and void for impotency, adultery, cruelty or kindred 
within the prohibited degrees. 

In New Brunswick a divorce court was established in 1791, and consisted 
of the Governor and five members of the Executive Council. In 1835 a 
judge of the Supreme Court was added, and in 1860 a Court of Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes was created. 

Prince Edward Island, in 1836, received a Court of Divorce, composed 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

British Columbia exercises the power of granting divorces under an 
ordinance passed in 1867, after the union of the two Colonies of Vancouver 
Island and the Mainland, which enacted that the civil and criminal laws 
of England, as they existed on the 19th November, 1858, were in force in 
all parts of British Columbia. 

In Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the North-west Territories divorce 
can only be obtained by legislation—an Act of the Parliament of Canada 
being necessary. The rules of the Senate touching divorce require the 
production of such evidence in support of the application for relief as would 
be deemed sufficient in a court of law ; 1n other respects the matter is dealt 


with as for an ordinary private Act of Parliament. 
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1603. The following are the statistics of divorce, as given in the public 


records :— 


DIVORCES IN CANADA. 


GRANTED BY PARLIMENT. GRANTED BY COURTS. 

YEAR. North- ae : 
On- | Que-| west |Mani-| Nova ee EES nS Pesce 
tario.| bec. | Terri- | toba. | Scotia. oe ate te Tsland 
tories. : : ; 
BGS ee ate ceorais ccaeinche. Sau s aH Melons as eT ee ee ake chai LN pe Seman ae nee en te Oe oes RT 
a ol tO RM Gea OE PRM Ne Ad Nx aay i. dain ee Re ak 1 PAI MPD tlio fala! ee 
TS FO peg Nee ja aie sine Rts eset. oe ROP Heke aa 2 Pet ee 
N Rell BL Rey op eee OL ae a eae ara Ree 0 ei ogee UL reae J a 2 2 te i: Se 
| edie ear aeNy Sa Rees Ronn Nobis amma ae aT MO ea Tay fa 1 Bek) Nowe Setter Ate a WE ea 
1b ater ak heen amare Lea Ed a Me ect aos ia OR St Ses ran | ee re a Po oe oh 
VSPA ee ee BO Re CM Sale oe Saas ER AE SIR ee Mame 0 0 Sob bce sie: Fol okt RC ce ee cr 
LSD ARB a). ei saa Peed eee De Wiehe iar See ee eg pO eae Meer ins amare ell Oe ey eas 
OZ Gise. 6h cease Salo WY Oadcid | aah MUN tne aeieee on Pam Ue 1 Daa Set cs. hed eek Sere 
A RAFI aes tee Geta Bignell ences aes ES Sail PRC MOIS IE LAGS) aly Cae Pa agg i The Daa ee ae 
S82 eee, Sem habe Lae 2 La a ee eens thee 1 3 Tt ay eee 
H Royse mM DA, SS AUR | Wea sy Ue per ereeen Recetas bt a prey 1 Qin ee eee 
LBS Oi Sia yack sah ewe eaphty, Satake eam mel cd ROA ee be Ree 5) Di eT oy cert Me aeons 
theo 0 eae aAt rg een ERD Rad Meera ERIC ahs kim) (tay aks. Uc Seb ee 2 Dy 8 Fee ede 
| toy Non Ran ae giaed Bernat MORE oe ite, rah athe 4 t Ls MA Na ge 
ODO cases Gar cea tec BSG ee lo Nac as al 20 ann a TOE te 2S is 3 ho Beet 
ASS1) ete eee ee ORL eye h ee Halen epee 4 = Oo. Sierra 

i betel ye ha Pee EAS AN on 4 Lea ee a, oe 4 Sh RES. ee eee 
OSG rie et ase i Dinca ene Oe ke ne Ae 4 5 dpe ape ea ho 
OOF een Os fe ere ee 2 =i | arab ray S dey (One gel 1 3 eee 
DSSS see ek hn eee Ate My a lita. Br S Rae 3 di RN ns a sis 
TESA LAL Monaco Pads: SE (isoieteks aee aR DL 3 6 PUM Rey Ri ra Nee 
A SO0nLe teet Wi uc a ako HM edeny, cubed at Sat 4 3 eee ee 
oH oks EARN WUE Rea OE ENE ME oe Pane ce oe a EY Bee NANT SNe okene 3) erence 
LSU ie eaten mins 8 wae 1 it 2 3 5 PP ee 
ete oes. ark tack Akt has NEA US 3 Ae Ae cote (Reteeuet es 5 2 la -al\ aera 
TEO4 Rice, en ee Gee 5 astern. Celene ny ee a 2 silt R, Sebs aa 
PGtais nts 37 14 1 2 ya 58 ple My Werke Re 2 


* In British Columbia, in addition to the divorce, two judicial separations have been 


granted, one in 1892 and one in 1893. 


_ This table shows that 211 divorces have been granted, of which 54 were 
by the Dominion Parliament and 157 by the several provincial courts. 
Prince Edward Island courts have not granted a single divorce in the 27 
years. The general figures give an average of eight divorces a year for the 


whole of Canada. 


The provinces which havecourts of divorce have absolutely and relatively 
to population very many more divorces than the provinces which depend 
With respect to the Province of Quebec, 
the comparatively small number of divorces must be attributed to the 


upon Parliament for divorces. 


influence of the Roman Catholic Church there. 


The large number in the 


Province of Nova Scotia is probably due to the fact that the cost of fees 
established many years ago is so small that the poorest in the land are not 


prevented from seeking relief in 


the courts. 
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1604. The 211 divorces were granted in 119 cases where the husband 
was petitioner for relief, and in 92 cases where the wife was petitioner. 


1605. The following table gives the divorces by provinces and sex :— 


PROVINCES. Males. | Females. Total. 

OGG OM eS ee eer aed de ates aki mt eke 23 14 37 

CUES CCP MERE Te HORI NC LO Oe thai) Sis ih Giedere eel Drew? aid «sles i 7 14 

INO VLE CO UIC ear ae Rue ne eter ne te ap stele Lo 35 } au 
ENCE yal ls RUNNIS WANG neem es ee eee Peal aera Lt A690 UB es ne ok 27 58 = 
PpratreCOIa ene ete ees ee eral goons 4 gle ee an 21 8 29 = 
HIER TRH Rey BME LG ot RY Rg i lel eae eA epee NaS 1 be 1s 
INFEWAMR Grr tORLCS sarin Be neck tee es cus ee, AO athe Sa pn a ea Dea it bhi 1 & 

ROCA ENT teen ma ore ohh. wrt See Seo 119 92 Sa all 


Male petitioners predominated in Ontario, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. Females are one more than males in Nova Scotia, and both 
sexes are on an equality in Quebec. 


1606. By far the largest proportion of the divorces granted by the 
Dominion Parliament, and by the several provincial courts of divorce, were 
granted for adultery. 


1607. Statement giving the number of divorces granted in each of the 
following countries :— 


Number 
COUNTRIES. Year. Mok 


Divorces. 


AT ISUIN AEN PLE See e Lert © ahaa Or nat. Ce ccderrs Wee seh eam beta + Tye 1889 820 
Bavarian wretras The TOR ein ceeh roe cot PARR OAR ae ten RRs h , 1891 308 | 
NVA TE OTINOTIE Ss oe ene screen AMMEN Rats i 3G she ahr ac halen /at dale eMal oe opel 0.0 1892 153 
BLS Fig hiNi0) Jee Maatatynetnnto ts, oechol chk Idan Nea aM RR Ie ea 9 A pe ear 1893 497 
(SOUMIAINY, Hise! MeL oh eres eae GN MER Ee | LIES sh phthoda MERA AG eh afetat ents, a.Ge5/s 1891 6,777 
CRYO es ae iar? ik ee me RRR TCS Sb c's) Beare os Asp igi ge else MORN OM eden dah, @ 1893 103 
Netherlands. sicko baa ase RPM SS cut Sal Mao ON Pee ee ee, 1892 354 
SIN Cine ree crest orc ots en eM 28s vo 2s, Aealesaarenshe Raledetareter uae LOR fea: 65 1893 82 
Se (OT ie eR pa ARS RIM Zas oe, oe et Rn Ce SE Ree Ce Aen hm 1892 316 
Sager AC Ue Sema ee 0 EIA ccm sia Biel w’ saya meee mbean eed eek oles 1892 881 
Glare 11 OTN rer pe as so) ss oe ose ola EI SrA 3 1893 236 
BNE Vol wove betty OEM ean oreo. = ret hc) aga a OE mae Ae vrei ee ee : 1891 99 
INS SGU bine Witilee tera emt g nes ss ores sale oiler e era eet she 5 1891 50 
Queensland 2c. 4... saccweemen aca Peet.) Ale Shute eee SR oe ee 1891 5 
SOU Ly A IStI Al Tale eee ce. ose! . S'o Sethe Wah cea meme tame Legal eats is.\ 1891 5 
Wes torn cArti st ra liam ee nem eaatt A c's ca hai s'«) Sonesta ya canes hata Beciaheymt oleh ea! «> 1891 4 
STIG VN LGUs 0 ae SoMa a a «Sy liiec ton pAtiadha RM tated ats AL ls or 1891 3 
Ieee alaTiCl ee ere Remit: kt os ss ie Laer MB ee eter eg Rp ee 1891 20 
Australasia .....2... ERE PNR BOSS pte Avec 01s Bes Chee PaaS Ne Haass ae cena 186 


In the United States the Commissioner of Labour published a report on 
marriage and divorce for the years 1867 to 1886. From this report it ap- 
pears that 9,937 divorces were granted in the United States in 1867 and 
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25,535 for 1886, an increase of nearly 157 per cent in 20 years. The popu. 
lation probably increased about 60 per cent in the same period. 

The following statement gives the number of divorces granted in the 
States named in 1893 :— 


NSWIOFKirn ae een elas oh ec wen 1,476 |, New: Jersey. !?ss 12.55% aan eee ay 292 


QODNECTICUH Cen te eee tae eee aye eliim ayevovo Ken MIN DKO Reine ee cl he oie) 278 
Helaware. coer: cee de enacts 20 | Olin. FN Pons eles See 2,913 
ARCHIVES. 


1608. The Dominion Archives were first established in 1872 owing to a 
nunierously signed petition presented to Parliament in 1871 praying that 
steps be taken to collect and arrange the materials relating to the history of 
the country. Ona joint report from the Senate and Commons, Parliament 
assigned to the Minister of Agriculture the performance of this important 
work. ’ 

A general statement of the work done appeared in the Year-Book for 
1893. 

The Archivist in his report for 1894 states that transcripts of the State 
papers in London continue to be received, the recent ones referring to 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, that of Sir James Kempt, and a portion 
of that of Lord Aylmer down to December, 1831, for Lower Canada. For 
Upper Canada the transcripts are continued from 1829 to the end of 1832. 
Mr. Brymner, the Archivist, gives details of his work in London (England) 
in collecting documents relating to the other provinces. ‘The result is that 
calendars of all the provinces have been prepared and the report for 1894 
deals. with the calendar of Nova Scotia. It contains much interesting mat- 
ter relating to the many changes of masters experienced by Acadia. The 
Kirk’s case is given in full. This confirms the statement that under Crom- 
well Nova Scotia was taken from the French and retained for some years. 
Light is thrown upon the operations of the Dutch in Nova Scotia, in 1674. 


NEWSPAPERS. 
1609. Canada at the end of 1893 had 919 newspapers and periodicals 


published within her borders ; 66 of these were in the French language, 12 in 
German and one each in the Gaelic, Scandinavian and Icelandic languages. 
All the others were in English. There was one French newspaper for every 
21,300 French speaking, and one English for every 4,085 English speaking 
inhabitants. 

The growth in newspaper reading is evidenced by the fact that in 1885 
there was one paper in French for every 25,810 French speaking and one 
in English for every 5,480 English speaking inhabitants. 


1610. By provinces, the percentages of growth of newspapers between 1885 
and 1893 were as follows: Ontario, 35 per cent ; Quebec, 33 per cent ; Nova 
Scotia, 54 per cent; New Brunswick, 30 per cent; Prince Edward Island, 
28 per cent ; Manitoba, 115 per cent; British Columbia, 262 per cent; 
and North-west Territories, 166 per cent. 


* 
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In the whole Dominion, journals devoted to religion increased 82 per 
cent, to education 50 per cent, to agriculture 130 per cent, to finance and 
commerce 100 per cent, and to temperance 100 per cent. 


1611. There has been great growth in class journals. There were 22 de- 
partments of knowledge represented by 44 journals in 1885, and in 1893 
there were 40 branches represented by 138 journals. 


1612. Various fraternal societies such as Foresters, Freemasons, Oddfel- 
lows, Patrons of Husbandry, &c., &c., have 12 journals specially devoted to 
the work of these organizations. This is five more than the number in 
1885. Medicine and surgery have nine publications, three in Ontario, four 
in Quebec, and one each in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. _Engineer- 
ing and mining have seven class journals, three in Ontario, two in British 
Columbiaand oneeach in Quebec and NovaScotia ; and dentistry, entomology, 
realestate, numismatics, fashion, groceries, hardware, jewellery, leather, archi- 
tecture, electricity, paper, undertaking, cycling, telephone, hygiene, sport- 
ing, science, insurance, law, live stock, pharmacy, lumber, milling, textiles, 
the army, railways, horticulture, &c., have each one or more periodicals 
giving special attention to specific wants. 


1613. Of the daily papers (92) there are 57 that are issued in the evening. 
Some are issued morning and evening. There are 35 daily morning papers. 
Thirty-one of the evening papers are issued in Ontario, eleven in Quebec, 
five in Nova Scotia, three in New. Brunswick, four in British Columbia, 
two in Prince Edward Island and one in Manitoba. 


1614. By provinces the offices of distribution of newspapers and _periodi- 
cals are as under :— | 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Mes) a =~ = 
aoe ns $ mm 5 Sie agers 

ROVINCES. S ie & g S qa B 

py = re a = eed =) ae — 

fates 5 o) Pate 5 5 @a| 

A Fa ts aig aie | oh aS 
British: Columbiave Sank BAe ee 1 LG eae at 4 ask 29 
IManirtobanen cere ae By MSPs eye fe 4 SA ees: 2 13.2 ee 56 
New: Brunswick.¢). oa if eee 2 TIN er sge ke 1 12 ieee 49 
Northwest Territories ...... 7a OE aN Shs Pelle | 13 ae ie ge 1G 
Nowa Scobianrcus :cc ene er 8 4 3 47 a ita, 3 aaa fal 
Ontario. 2). 5.2) sche ae Fee 1 Rn 8 369 2 14 96 if 534 
Prince Edward Island ...... Shiller ss arr. 1 ARM Patents cee sa Wes bic}. 14 
(BEC |.) 2 sib ka Lae ee 18 1 6 80 2 7 35 1 150 
"TPotalene ete ok Seats 92 5 25 596 6 25 168 2 919 
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1615. The census returns give the following information respecting the 
printing and publishing business :— 


ae 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Number of establishments]... eh oe bet eee 308 394 589 
INuniber,Of employees: 200s Sitar. ate cee et ae 3,497 5,311 7,705 
WAP ES DOIG Rei ka ieee oo tees ae a, ee oe abe $1,194,012 | $1,797,112 | $3,099,632 
Capital em ployedse.. cxuhiehiscd<cowe sek Wee etre ae 2,158,660 4,291,136 8,689, 686 
Outputrantival 2 oce ye ae ticu nteec hee emt aes .| 3,420,202 4,742,904 8,318,094 


Comparing 1891 with 1881, the increase in establishments was 49:1 per 
cent ; in employees, 45 per cent ; in wages paid, 72:5 per cent; in capital 
invested, 102-5 per cent, and in annual output, 75:5 per cent. 

Each employee averaged $338.37 as yearly wages in 1881 and $402.30 
Ml Oo ole 


INDIANS. 
1616. A comparison of the figures published in 1892, 1893 and 1894 will 


disclose an apparent decrease in Canada’s Indian population, in 1893 amount- 
ing to 9,488 souls, and an apparent increase of 510 in 1894 over 1893. 
Closer examination will show that of the decrease given in 1893, 9,341 
have been taken from British Columbia, and it may be explained that the 
reduction is entirely attributable to the correction of former approximate 
estimates, rendered possible by improved facilities for ascertaining facts. It 
appears, therefore, that the population has about reached the stationary 
limit even among the Indians of Manitoba and the North-west Territories. 
Considering the comparatively short time that has elapsed since many of 
these Indians began to abandon their natural manner of life, the extent to 
which they have intermarried, the great difficulty in getting them to sub- 
mit to the treatment and care required to cope with the various diseases 
which have accompanied the invasion of civilization, it may be assumed that 
we have arrived at a “survival of the fittest ” and that hereafter a slight 
increase of population may be expected. This has shown itself in 1894, a 
comparison of the Indian population in the older provinces in the last year 
and the previous year giving an increase of 529. 


1892. 1893. 1894, 
OE A PIO cask eaten +o 3s 2h nic Pts are 2 heer 17,589 L507 17,626 
@Muebec > \ i Comets to seit bn wok nae eee 11,649 11,779 11,859 
Nowa Scotiar, ere eis > os Gite. Sines ree eee 2,151 2,129 2,141 
New Brunswick......... S sals SA Mowers ae eee 1,511 1,540 1,618 
Prince Ed wardcIsAndis ss. .60 Ooo ese eee pee 312 304 285 
Manitoba and North-west Territories............... 23, 852 23,608 23,709 
Peace-River Districts 2 yo. oS eee 1,725 L725 1 yaa 
8 “ uke APPROXIMATE. 

Athabaska River istr Ghz ski Maas eae ee eee % 

Mackenzie tee "0 SS 2 ites ae 6,441 5,589 5,589 
‘Hastern nupert’s Liane te... 3.) <y a eae ae a ree 4,016 4,016 4,016 
Labrador, Canadian inteniori...0.) 3 uk. eee 1,000 1,000 1.000 
Aretic) Coast icc. ie wecbtanle ace Soc bh ature 4,000 4,000 4,000 
BritishyCohimbia ice ee hee eee 34,959 25,618 25,807 
Nelson and Charebill. River{District . 2.55. eee. ee 852 852 


MLOURIS Bice veritas en's fei io atale X «sche ee ees 109,205 99,717 100,227 
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1617. The Indians are provided with schools, common, boarding and 
industrial. In all of these, there are 285 distributed as follows: 83 in 
Ontario, 20 in Quebec, 7 in Nova Scotia, 5 in New Brunswick, 1 in Prince 
Edward Island, 31 in British Columbia, 55 in Manitoba and 83 in the 
North-west Territories. Besides these there are 11 Indian schools outside 
of the treaty limits. 


1618. The total number of pupils on the rolls and the average daily attend- 
ance are given at8,136and 4,667 respectively, andare distributed as follows :— 


PROVINCES. On rolls. | Attendance. 
OIG ANIO, oe. etme RR ME SE 7 ole) nel aso ole « Ma sedate ty 2,341 1,229 
CANIS) orate! RR TAR ae JOT A ee A Oe Dee ESO Be 634 365 
ENGR ENO COLI EE I Nee eine Ee ge ue Meany Bie 119 58 
CONG ACen gh Ure re eat a Oe 102 62: 
iPararce bcd. ward: bolancduemn ae. Salis soles Gods ced wea. ea Fae 33 14 
He ererer pC VUE) Ola We POE oe glace eto oie ee REL ed lhe Yu 843 535 
Lc TREO BG Sy ll Eliade AN eo A rr a a re de Bo 25 1,454 Soi 
Nor aewasue Lerritovics ee be es 2s bo anid ae eee RR 2,322 1,405 
AO eUAG GCOAUY LIMIT EG.s neem Ne also. hcelet viaile yd eyes eile! pee ¥ eine le selene 288 162 
SCA On ep ae eee oe scat DT PR ek 8,136 4,667 


1619. These figures indicate that the average attendance is 57:3 per cent 
of the total number on the rolls. This is better than the attendance of 
white children in the schools of Ontario, where the average daily attendance 
is 53-9 per cent of the number on the rolls. 


1620. An increasing interest is taken by the Indians in the education of 
their children. The establishment of industrial and boarding schools at 
various points is deemed of great importance, as these schools have a much 
greater beneficial influence on the minds of the young Indians than have 
the day schools—since the attendance at them removes the children from 
the deleterious home influences and brings them in uninterrupted contact 
with higher civilization than their own. 


1621. The number of industrial institutions and boarding schools in 1894 
is as under :— 


aw 


Semi- 
. Industrial 
B Industrial 
PROVINCES. Institutions. and 
Boarding 
Schools. 
Ontario oon. RO Eb REL I a NR soe, Se ROA ave at 5 2 
Manitoba...... Pgh a. A BO OUI RCS cAI. HERR. tena 4 3 
Norte west errisories. vepee yy c.sbtews 5 Sob oie ieee RS teehee 6 6 18 
Bettie be CO Unatic eater tat lsc ane Valen cep Ain ate Bey 6 4 


There are at present no institutions of the above nature in Quebec or in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


65 
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1622. The following figures show that the Indians are becoming more 
and more sensible of the benefits of education :— 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AT THE INDIAN SCHOOLS IN THE SEVERAL 
PROVINCES, IN THE YEARS 1892, 1893 AND 1894. 


PROVINCES. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

CSI ATMO hes. orien sts ci ere ohare estan Pen er Wena ae Wb te oa tas 2,273 2,310 2,341 
Quebec sage he slay toe th ne Rtas elon eee hc Ret nice en oe 559 556 634 
ING VES COCA Sle aig Sie ie ere ee CS IGE a Ic 114 124 119 
INGWe DEUS WICK Ne hed ores leet ce AO) ee ne ee ee ais 104 108 102 
IU NS LUn elo: SRN eM Rm ytd cM ae ey AARMi ecw mame Tete Cita tk: F 1,500 1,488 1,454 
British: Colimibpie e520 cae eee ie eee tacheet er oe Cetin, gn eae 687 786 843 
Princesbd ward island 2.7 85 bs oi eee ee eee ee ieee 43 43 oo 
North-west) Certitories 7 (C005. Satie eee amen ene et 2,295 2,284 2,610 

Titel ee eh Ee gl eat eta See ea CEL Taye 7,699 8,136 


The increase in the general school attendance is not marked, being 437. 

This, however, means more than is at first sight apparent, because the 
gradual introduction of the boarding schools to replace the day schools on 
the reserves necessitates a separation of children from parents, to which 
both are naturally strongly opposed, and Indian parents have to be educated 
up to the point at which they will exercise present self-denial, with a view 
to the ultimate benefit of their offspring. 


1623. A very interesting feature in connection with the older industrial 
schools in the North-west Territories is the farming out of advanced pupils 
among the white population. 

The success so far attained in this direction is encouraging, and while 
help, so greatly needed in new countries, is afforded the settlers, the Indians 
acquire the ideas and habits of the settlers, and their mutual sympathy 
increases. | 


1624. The Government’s treatment of the Indians has always in view 
their ultimate conversion into useful citizens. This, asa rule, must be 
done by engaging them in agricultural pursuits. The great success attained 
with regard to those most recently taken in hand was amply attested by 
the display of products at the Chicago Exposition. Cattle, upon which the 
Indians will have in all districts to depend largely, and in some look to as 
their mainstay, are carefully herded, and the practice of supplying Indians 
with anything in the shape of harness, implements or utensils, which they 
can be taught to make themselves, is being discontinued. 

The aptitude displayed by Indians up to the point where imitation ceases 
is very remarkable. | 


1625. Only those brought into personal contact with the Indians can 
understand the ignorance, superstition and inaptitude that have to be over- 
come before the Indian can be persuaded to persevere in the simplest 
farming operations; but that the efforts of the Government are meeting 
with some success is shown by the following table of Indian farming trans- 
actions in 1894 :— 
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1626. The quantity of land sold for the benefit of the Indians during 
the year 1893 was 25,515 acres, which realized $42,715. The quantity sold 
in 1894 was 41,297 acres, which brought $76,418. The quantity of 
surrendered lands now held by the Government for sale is about 484,972 
acres. 

The amount at the credit of the Indian fund, which consists of moneys 
accrued from annuities, secured to the Indians under treaty, and from sales 
of land, timber, stone, &c., surrendered by them was, on 30th June, 1893, 
$3,530,774, the expenditure from which, charged principally to interest, 
amounted to $263,964. The expenditure from parliamentary appropria- 
tions was $933,729, making a total of $1,197,693. 


1627. In 1894 the amount at the credit of the fund on the 30th June 
was $3,539,943, and the expenditure of the year from the fund was 
$284,708, of which the suin of $29,389 was transferred to certain Indian 
accounts, making the actual expenditure $255,319. The expenditure from 
parliamentary appropriations was $968,563. 


1628. The following is a statement of the expenditure from the parlia- 
mentary grant :— 


EXPENDITURE FROM PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 


Noe ae hee Manitoba Breen Ontario 
sere Scotia. runs- | Edward es Columbia.| 25 
wick. | Island. | N.W.T. ‘| Quebec. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROUT VCS ccccei le Uners a S OSh a SNS Danek Atl rtd ohne iL rc ae aha oe ea 4,430 9,655 320 
Reliet. ‘of distressed .2 ugar okige, cmos Savio ieee ahrae eee 206, 107 6,657 1,459 
Medical attendance............. 2,400 Lsi3 SA, eee Wee ES, OOOT i 54 aaa 
Seeds, implements, tools........ 2,475 2,320 922 26,729 1,165 5,290 
A TUNITReS. Lee e ee aioe ECS) DPRCOEA | SUA PRORO ER So Serae ces ek). RS L220 Naa 16,806 
PICMOOIS a Haee bench et Ae Be Di es iY Nees tal Lame FR ag 231,950 41,313 | 28,105 
ALATICS) cs eae enn ore tent 1,192 Lb Wal SOO i etetttene tee 17,820 2,500 
Miscellaneous; ir 3c mails eae 346 879 202 5,309 12,672 224 
Triennial clothing; )./J% :.°: ye anes | alle Pele Oel ae oh Ree i anon 2 Ld a ictal ane yee eae ete 
Mari WAGER. AS 00k Ra eNe G cital® occ e:| cis a ta AR Net See cs pepe 23, SGI Ne, cat ch os Wea oe 
Farm maintenance.......... a ar RR SP aero. LASGOG UN ae. Serer eo 
Bunldings)) 5 er 2.o. se pieced pave Ga Teh faster Sh cae ae LI, SSD he ee oe Cemennr es 
General expenses: (Ae wek sc os | (so me Ge oie oie ements 126, 9737 Wee. eens 708 
Crist ANG Saw IMiliss oF Game ie - 0} ore Sahl hates ict ede 3; LODE, eee, 
‘Pravellimg: 6x penses tae ede csc =| oSiog tie ane Rcs been cae. os) nk 5 LOGI esc 
Grant to assist Indian land man- 
agement account, P. Quebec }}........].... bogey by. 5 oc XRG RB A eae MeO. 200 
account, Indian school fund J 

TORIA, Bi... eerinele tyes 6,413 6,283 Deen. 776,401 107,081 | 70,612 


CHINESE. 


1629. The Chinese Immigration Act went into force, as respects arrivals 
by vessels sailing from ports in North America, on the 20th August, 1885, 
and as respects arrivals by other vessels, on the Ist January, 1886. 

The Act is Chap. 67, Revised Statutes Canada, 1886, and has been 
amended by Chap. 35, Acts of 1887, and Chap. 25, Acts of 1892. 
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Since 1886 the total number of immigrants arrived is 12,457, of whom 


12,193 paid fees amounting to $624,678. 
refunded ; the expenses connected with the Act were $19,279 


of the capitation fee paid to provinces was $150,175. 
During the same period, 1886-94, 6,764 persons have taken out certifi- 
As a large number have left the 


cates of tee or registered for leaves 


country without registering 


ber in Canada is uncertain. 
in Canada 129 persons whose birth-place was China. 


The year of largest number of arrivals was 1892, 
In 1894 the ee ic numbered 2 


PATENT OFFICE. 


POU: 


Of this amount $4,450 were 
The share 


, having no intention to return, the exact num- 
The census of 1891 showed that there were 


when 3,278 arrived. 


1630. The following table shows the different transactions of the Patent 
Office in each year since Ist July, 1867 :— 


BUSINESS OF THE PATENT OFFICE OF CANADA, 1868-1894. 


Fees 
be Appli- Assign- oe 
YEAR ENDED] cations Certifi ments includin 
30TH JUNE. for Patents. cates Totals. | Caveats. of Dad 

Patents. Patents. |jand Trade 

| Marks. 
$ 

Liss aoe en 570 546 546 RRs, 337 1052 
Poets Naa a 781 lore WAies 2 aa ee 588 *60 470 14,214 
GLO R eT re 4 626 DOO ee tn we 556 Syn 431 14,540 
aelaee, SS. 08 3 579 509 509 151 445 | 14,097 
Let gp ee Td2 Clie nae ako, 671 184 | 320. 1 ESD 79 
1873 tae: 1,016 10 1,026 171 547 29,830 
OMA sas cey. 1,376 1,218 27 1,245 200 | fala 34,302 
Seta) Bae Sate 1,418 1,266 57 1,323 194 | 791 34,556 
AL Salinehe, Je kis 1,548 Lor 46 1,383 185 761 36,188 
ENS Witets eee 1,445 iB 6% (fs) £352 168 | 841 35,388 
LL OOe tr dete, 1,428 1,172 96 1,268 172" | 832 33,664 
LRT ee oa 1,358 LOUSY, 101 1,238 203 728 33,304 
POSOME Loh hoe 1,601 1,252 156 1,408 | aa 855 42,141 
hoot et Ae ae 1,955 1,510 222 1,732 226 907 52, 857 
dhe t esha ame 2,266 1,846 291 2187) 198 955 60,811 
NS Boi re. Sa 2,641 2,178 291 2,469 242 1052 73,023 
6 isto 1 ree 2,681 2,456 167 2,623 238 Ld 69,531 
SGOr se. oS. e's 2,549 2.233 214 2,447 222 1,075 69,075 
SON i} ee 2,700 2,610 250 2,860 197 Looe 73,949 
PSO ye eh 2,874 2,596 254 2,850 219 1,335 76,133 
MBBS te Ais Ae 2,747 2001 282 2,539 240 1,159 74,508 
7 ACSC Se 3,279 2.725 356 3,081 221 1,437 87,159 
1 US Na nea 3,560 2,428 369 2,797 248 1,307 94,027 
PSO ciet'e nes 3,200 2,343 393 2,736 215 L238 86,961 
BOO Ae oaks 3,176 o.417 415 3,832 242 1,500 86,713 
1893+ 2,614 | 3,153 292 3,445 229 1,345 71,864 
Total ~ 64,248 44,053 4,826 51,879 285 25,318 | 1,419,612 


* There were no caveats until 1869. t For 10 months. 


1631. The limit of duration of a patent was formerly fifteen years, but 
by the Act 55-56 Vic., Chap. 24 (1892), this was extended to eighteen years, 
which period can be reduced by the applicant to six or twelve years on 
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payment of a proportionate fee. In 1888 there were 2,257 patents granted, 
of which 67 were for fifteen years, 7 for ten years, and the remainder, 
2,183, for five years; and of this last number, 1,952 were allowed to lapse 
at the expiration of the term, showing that the large majority of Canadian 
patents are not kept in force more than five years. 


1632. The patentees in 1894 resided in the following countries, viz.: 
United States, 1,731; Canada, 661; England, 177; Germany, 108; 
France, 24, and other countries, 55. 


1633. The model museum, which is designed to be a school of instruction 
in every department of science and mechanical invention, attracted upwards 
of 20,000 visitors, and is now situated in the new departmental block, 
Wellington street, whereby a much larger space is available. 


1634. The business in the copyrights* and trade-marks branch in 1892 
showed an increase, the receipts being $1,451 more than those of 1893, and 
the following table shows the large increase in the business of this branch 
since Confederation :— 7 


COPYRIGHTS, TRADE MARKS, INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS AND TIMBER 
MARKS REGISTERED IN CANADA, 1868-94. 


Total Total . 
Copy- | Trade |Industrial| Timber Number (Number) 28818 


YEARENDED| rights | Marks | Designs | Marks é of ments Fees 
30TH JUNE. | Regis- | Regis- | Regis- | Regis- Registra. | Certifi- Regis- | Received. 


tered. | tered. tered. tered. ea) a tered. 


ee ee 
$ 
ASOSE ORS oh 34 32 Orie doctors: 72 (Vd are pat 183 
TSGO Les. okie 62 50 dle SO 124 ge a as hs Os 418 
TSTO SEs oe 66 72 23 190 301 SOIL ficomne 877 
d Heyy heen 115 106 22 105 348 34S Wey, weaker 1,092 
Bc) (7 Rien 87 103 47, 64 271 267 et 927 
RTE ee 122 95 30 69 316 232 20 940 
het eee ae 134 163 30 41 368 289 19 1,340 
Behe eee yr 131 149 31 21 332 251 15 1,175 
LOpOrene cee 178 238 47 18% 480 309 33 1,758 
LOT Nena, 138 227 50 18 433 332 31 1,733 
STS Coke eikre 193 223 40 10 466 334 14 1,671 
TORO Ten se she 184 154 41 13 392 277 24 2,435. 
SSOP LE 185 ; 113 40 19 397 265 28 3,806 
LSS ees 225 156 38 30 449 318 22 4,773 
LSS oer ont 224 160 45 21 450 313 64 4,956. 
ESSSU Scat 253 160 66 24 503 350 33 5,398 
SS4e Se ae 281 196 68 14 559 407 49 6,273 
ISSR Sth ane 555 209 48 16 828 398 54 6,899 
LSSOrE ek ee 574 203 54 Ly, 848 375 58 6,795 
LOS7 Ree ees, 554 245 105 16 920 533 56 8,193 
he tolosd a cae 566 288 (a 29 954 555 71 9,263 
1889 ce HS 616 280 88 26 1,010 572 49 9,112 
La00 Rae 688 293 68 21 1,070 604 104 9,876 
TOOT eres <0 541 307 129 14 988 621 51 9,237 
1892 serine 536 294 30 27 887 510 66 9,496 
LOIS Fo oh ek 475 257 41 19 792 432 5D 8,013 
1804 ose, 546 311 39 20 916 586 77 9,464 


*For general statement on copyrights see paragraph 560. 
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1635. The following tables give the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages in the several provinces during the year 1893 :— 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES IN CANADA, 1893. 


BIRTHS. 
Fe- Twins, |Triplets,| Mlegiti-| Still- 
PROVINCES. Males males. Total. pairs. |cases of.) mate. born. 
Ontario: stew e sat hee 22,128 |; 20,766 | 42,894 316 1 582 190 
Qrebece ods ease a: 15,002 | 13,996 |*29,273 Not/given. 
Nava oCOblae ns see eee Has njo registrly of births. 
New Brunswick........... 3,258 2,955 | 16,267 fag UE inte 54 34 
Mynitoba sc. 062s eee Sex not/given. 5,453 Notigiven. 
British Columbia.......... 677 564 1,241 Not/given 
PYMGe award EStand epee aa eays Se clih eet eee etre ehac Meas ater we Hemetretn aac I ler ee a teeat a tRar ora share 
Pie Werriroricsnre veer re rman ere es oh, ebicgn Meet os hel aoe 8 we MOGs Mire Sl hie oe ah ante he 
AW he pe Se oa od ah CAS eg UR ori Ai nae Age Lt Co PRS aA By Ee 
“Including 275 births not registered. 
+Including 54 sex not given. 
DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, 
DEATHS. MARRIAGES. 
PROVINCES. ——— ——. -—__—_|_——- 
Males Fe- Total. | Males He- Total 
* | males. . “| males. : 
OMGATIOS, co eee et ee ae er 11,738 | 11,100 | 722,903 | 14,475 | 14,475 | 28,950 
CHIE HEC Cee ce Lee ne pate ae eee a Sex not/given. 15,852 6,227 6,227 | 12,454 
INOW A, OCOLIR, + Laeei ied eat aie oF Has no rlegistry olf deaths.| 1,400 1,400 2,800 
New: Brunswicki.5-.7 ee etecsscs. 1,603 1,610 3,213 1,961 1,961 3,922 
VPa iO Das 3) aoe cae enemas Sex not/given. 2,267 1,235 1,285 2,740 
British Columbiay Magee sees... x BO 271 827 320 320 640 
Prince. Hatward. Aslam meeme meme occ 5 Ack. Wak oe Nie ere einen ee Wake 5s 2 | ieteeratt CEH mae ree 
Phe ‘Territories... : iis nmeeania. ti. -. Sex not/given. 700 Njo_ recor|d. 


*6 months ending December, 1893. 


tIncluding 65 sex not given. 


1636. Proportion of male to female births in Australasian colonies in 


1892 :-— 


MiChoria teReeteee ss ee ab. . ie omee ies 2c) Sa Sts LEU TREN ALE 


New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 


eer eeecvrere 


Tasmania 


eee eee reer eee er eeseer ves 


No. of boys to 
100 girls born. 


re ee SS J 


Ce i CY 


ec se eo oe eee es oe eee se ene se 


ie, 6 © 0 die, 0. @ \o, 0.0 & ee je oN eo! vise « 6 6/60 se 0 0 0 6.0 6.0 80 6 6 @'e w 6 84 6 


bec e reser reas e reer eee e ees ee eee se seer eee eee err euoseeeesee 


eee eee eer oes reese etree reser eo rer ee sete se eeeeceee eee 
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COLONY. Births. Twins. | Triplets. 
NESSES NE Fae e tte d ences he a Cee cli ores WY An era eel AUT OOM aI Greets Oa Wen ae 
AO ee ris Lah ay Pe i ee ct Need te bebe robes? 14,031 137 ti 
DPowth Austria wel. Oley Ne rently) MeN ee Lace el ae LOPADS ES, 34 Lass ek PA ve eee 
PV AIGUGTIS, Seek moore nese etek. 2 RA, MA egg baton ee 36,441 407 3 
New Somthie Wales. cu ue shaun ele ene maine are iters 3 37,343 rate Meal BUNUN A ag Cia 
New, Zicelanid nln ven: cn ese PRP GA MOWER <M sect Ae 17,635 178 2 


1637. The following table gives the births, deaths and marriages in each 
of the respective countries, 1892 :— 
BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1892. 


La Births. Deaths. Marriages. | Still-birth. 
COUNTRIES. No. No. No. No. 
INGEWAW pectin ahsmee eure akan canes eee 59,400 35,500 12,700 1,800 
SS WEGOR ANN Ree Reena tec tee s.5) eam 129,622 85,894 27,338 3,363 
Denmark....... cae Ca eget Sh aha, SPUR 65,468 43,079 15,039 1,694 
German Empire : : . 
PPUUSSTA sate te cece ae aera ook 1,106,505 714,654 245, 447 37,401 
SA ROUUY cys ol. ovate teen eee aie teach 142,537 94,875 31,000 a Oell 
BOY CTE ee nc Sa A age tot ce oye 203,422 153,567 41,683 6,728 
Wurtemburg ...........s000eeee 69,407 51,927 14,169 2 419 
AGT ake eign elle weer a 2s Uae 54,858 37,474 12,318 1,534: 
Total German Empire....... (Laan sya 1,211,402 398,775 61,028 
PLOM ARO Mal re, ite. Bos hee en eaten here 148,714 97,530 33,330 7,296 
Bele riiinte eee Norse Se oor ie rad © 177,485 133,693 47,209 8,497 
A Eig 416? Uma Arby ca ae ea J Seat trsen: 855,847 875,888 290,319 41,925 
OWIMZOTIAIOs se, ita cit bi geen eee 838,125 57,178 21,884 3,145 
CN ike Ot cata pe ep on area) haa eur a | 1,108,934 800,304 228,299 44,325 
Austria proper.......... behas vents it, ue 871,278 693, 421 187,707 26,012 
HEL ar yer ee Oren ePee Vane Shalit) ee 742,416 581,263 150,825 15,447 
‘Pouman as ae Lc eey. hee ae els ae 211,407 187,543 41,276 2,736 
NULLS MAU ptuc Roe tee ecg Mace eo eee oe en 28,071 12,004 3,390 672 
STUDELTICA se ope, di leas Lota ol oh ak ean ere 1,207,034 886, 988 348,489 105,554 
United Kinedom pamiehict) ues ate. i, 1,126,431 724,674 276,901 | Not given. 
RATE PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1892. 
INTO SMILE a RNa Le Mee is 29°6 leg 6°3 0.9 
Sweden 1G ste Marr Weenie wis. tae 27°0 nye’) an 0-7 
Donavon, oi), eee ee on 20-0 19°4 6°8 0°8 
German Empire: 
PUSH AG, Nes a ee a cel A 36°5 23°6 81 152 
Sa ROMY no Mel cee, JIG ae, eee 34°7 26°5 8°6 1°4 
RA VATE ieee Seen Relays hac see 35°9 Lita 74 te? 
Wartem burg in. eerie. a 4 ote 33°9 25°4 og He? 
Baden oh ok. wee = ic NEE 32°7 2273 73 0:9 
Total German Empire... ... 35°7 24°1 79 hs? 
fo CONE H NG RR ah ae iat Weel, 3) SR 32°0 21°0 hie 1°6 
Delo tameiy Fete a ent ont EL 28°9 21°8 ane 1°4 
France PLR cei alee © aie a 22°3 22°8 C6 at 
Switzerland ye a oe oma: | tay 28° 1 1S) 74 a 
tal yee caer ES Robes One eae 2 a6%0 26°2 (ee LB 
A Ustriar proper sinct,o0t see ak hei 36°2 28°8 | 78 Pon 
PLU Canvir ecg on 2h coke meme mel Da e 42°3 i Wearg 6°3 079 
LED iea bc hier cash baile, oh, ola Th.) ERS 40°5 16°5 5°0 170 
TAPIA IL ON NT an a Ais nae ae a: 29°4 21°6 8'°5 2°6 
United Kingdom...) <iiaee Rie RUS as BOTS 19°0 LEASE etree ae 


* Provisional figures. -+ 1891. 


Nore.—The births and deaths are exclusive of still-births in all cases. 


& 
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1638. EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
1887-92. 


\ 


Excess Prer Cent oF BrirTHS AND DEATHS. 


COUNTRIES. ee 
1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | Mean for 6 
years. 
IN OE WANE ine inh aa ao eta Mea en nerear sia 92 82 71 69 (i's 67 76 
OCG ap Ut ane. ei Iba ek eet |: 84 80 Vo 63 68 51 70 
Dhol li yuVe Sym arae eer cletieel aa cat at aN oe kee Te 66 65 60 63 52 63 
PM gIANG BAG WW ales ssa ses las vee 5 67 (2 pas 5D F5 60 63 
COLIN Meer cer nie © eur mM r ae! yc: 67 Ve} 68 54 51 65 63 
WenMarions wc. Gaba wot ee ate fe 61 68 60 55 52 | 62 
Eg IS) ORR A RE 8: a 58 64 60 52 65 55 59 
Cerin HinIrOy ee «eee eee oe 5.5 53 54 54 46 58 48 52 
PCO LUI Fook het ao eee Fes ee. 52 45 48 40 41 33 43 
BEL yey &, eek te a a a Ree a 38 36 50 36 42 39 40 
Swrezerland ve eee ees 38 39 36 20 36 45 37 
ELSI Y? 2s da Wee ese ee iE ns, 31 of 47 25 DON sp. *34 
PNUISEH le See Re eee ECHR Re ecm. or? SS Se aigS 32 30 39 25 37 26 32 
Ireland so Sots oe ek Oe Re ee 27 28 30 23 26 16 25 
Hance. 5, koe ai, Sh ne re ff 5 11 5+ Ly 2+ 2°5 


*Mean of 5 years. Deaths in excess of births. 


EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 1887-92. 


Excess Per Cent or BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
COUNTRIES. anise eb he ae a Uk 1 TES 
1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892, Mean for 6 

4. a c JU, A 7 years. 
NewaZealands Ue2c00 ce eee ents Pe 2st 220 205 180 177 204 
Southp Australia: . 10. ene 175 180 195 164 155; 184 175 
Cuieemsland 2.200 2. idee ee ee 162 158 135 3 185 183 166 
Neéwrsouth Wales: ce aeee eee. wa 168 151 174 142 178 165 
Western Australia... (04.5 eee. 122 126 161 189 106 99 bi 185 
ESAISTNATAVA Pelee oe eee eee eae 119 135 127 1G OD, 140 128 
NiiChOLI A Se Lea, 106 ak 88 109 107 139 110 


According to the census returns, 1891, for Canada, the birth rate in 
British Columbia was 23°16 per thousand of the population and the death 
rate was 13:94 per thousand. In Manitoba the birth rate was 32°53 per 
thousand and the death rate 10°36 per thousand. In New Brunswick the 
birth rate was 27:70 per thousand and the death rate 13:36 per thousand. 
In Nova Scotia the birth rate was 25°41 per thousand and the death rate 
14°57 per thousand. In Ontario the birth rate was 24:50 per thousand 
and the death rate was 11°30 per thousand. In Quebec the birth rate was 
36°86 per thousand and the death rate 18°91 per thousand. In Prince 
Edward Island the birth rate was 24°45 per thousand and the death rate 
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12°26 per thousand. In the North-west Territories the birth rate was 
24°98 per thousand and the death rate 7:32 per thousand. 
Manitoba is the banner province, having the second largest birth rate 


and the second lowest death rate, the 


result being that the prairie province 


has the largest excess of births over deaths. 


1639. The next table shows the proportion of illegitimate births to every 


100 children born :— 


ILLEGITIMACY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Illegitiniate 
Births to 

CoUuNTRIES. every 

100 Children 
’ Born. 
PUGSETIDS ORE & Guo Hn eee ia feb eee 14°7 
Bavaria nes ote cyan moter ee lc 13°9 
Bax Ony i.e bones wales Lay 
DWE hem ene mene ee tnt 2 LOe2 
Wentnarice aan yeas nae tee 9°6 
German "Empires, 2.25... ocr. 9°3 
DCL AALTIN ot Puen thon mete, e nae oat 
ds Rea) ae Bas CARLA as Ape NOt aA 8°4 
Le sdb 0ys Blain Cee Nee an NM Pot a ll a 8:2 
IN OF WA en tctine Nees heels He ate roles 
IBPODGCEL Binet cabs eeu dered fy I 
AE UUESTA Hel UoeN coon ns, Ree yt ate | 8:1 
LEAL rel SA No hee NA ala, Mecters, 4 Sate 6°8 
Portugal 5'6 


a 


1640. The following table gives the 
the undermentioned countries. The 
of years:— 


Tllegitimate 
Births to 
COUNTRIES. every 
100 Children 

Born. 

DMI von ce eee eee 5d 
Ube eg 07 7a UC ORR nas SR ESB De Ae oct 4°7 
Switzerland...) Soteniee ase 4°6 
New South Wales............ 4°6 
WACUORION Wolcscn haat hel waite aay ae 4°6 
Western Australia............ a2 
Cupeens ari: sinker een ee aeecee 41 
AL ASTIAINIA (2. Gen. Re eee eee 3°9 
Holland) Dacre . see aot 3:2 
FUISSas ee 8 seen eee small 
Trelandicsecs ok cee ee ee: 2°8 
INGW ZE6nlANGr sue Ae ibe: 2°8 
POuth Astra lignes dete ne 2°5 
GRECEOI a bas ae e ete iG 

* 


number of children to a marriage in 
figures in most cases are for a series 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN TO A MARRIAGE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Children to 

CouUNTRIES. each 
Marriage. 

Trelanad 7. Sone ke ear ee, 5°46 
New: Zeeland. ey 4 aren es ae ay ESeVAl 
Western Australia -..2.42...-. 4°82 
Tasmanian tc eee ee: 4°74 
New South! Walesiiient aes 4°72 
SouthcAistratia. 3. soe ee 4°72 
Quearislania ind... 3s cst rtn: 4°60 
talyis eG eae ss Es eae ere 4°56 


Children to. 
COUNTRIES. each 
Marriage. 
SCOUIAN sik cele bt eee 4°43 
ATG a etch iS oiec de Re eee 4°34 
PC TORLAN ETS 4.5 oi ano a 4°20 
Belptuta pews. (7 i.) eee 4°21 
SN SVC 9 03 DO a MR GTA 4°16 
SURG GEME eats Uh) «2 os dean 4°01 
IDG MAL Ketel ee Le SOD 
Ian Com eid. ates ae Re 2°98 
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PENITENTIARIES. 


1641. For the punishment of criminals there are five penitentiaries in the 
Dominion, situated at Kingston, Ontario ; St. Vincent de Paul, Montreal, 
Que ; Dorchester, N.B.; Stony Mountain, Man., and New Westminster, 
B.C. The total number of persons confined in these five penitentiaries on 
the 30th June, 1894, was 1,223, of whom 1,191 were males, and 32 were 
females. 


1642. By three-year periods, since 1881, the following is the average of 
convicts in the penitentiaries :— 


AVERAGE OF CONVICTS IN PENITENTIARIES SINCE 1881. 


Average 
Pertop. Se hn oF 

* | Females. 
BRO aeseoti ery 00s Oh ea se a oe URE het es. catalan Mie, Keg 1,163 32 
Bes So| CA) ctre ci EN Re ERR! 8s EL 2 ES BS ae aR: CREA Aa CAE 1,126 41 
BER eter carey ee cee ca REREE ) sy ieee UE RNG MAME? AN «ere ota etch vi4ce a ONG 1,149 26 
Tele VCC ene es A UR yeh gate 5": A AM i a eR RRM SADE LE Se 1,243 24 
DoS gf call Se I Stag a Ran NUR O97 0W.8 eRAME STA tn a 1,194 34 
Res tts ke ioe See WR mre Sak Se Sera Sk Be tae PLE Uc, 1,223 32 


There was an increase of 31 in the number of male convicts and a 
decrease of 2 in the number of female convicts, making a total increase of 


29 as compared with 1893. 


1643. Considered in relation to the growth of population, the following 
table shows that in every group of 4,106 persons one was in the penitentiary 
in 1894. This is a considerably smaller proportion than the average of the 
period 1881-94, which is one convict to every 3,975 persons. 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTS TO POPULATION, 1881-94. 


One One 
YEAR Person YEAR Person 
in in 
TSSI oe: 3s He be Be eee 3,560 beech ALU. ke a A ee 3,966 
CO re set 5; OG. looks, Mee 3,886 er MRS als a Se er aa 3,831 
LBSO ie. et. sale RR ee 3,882 ASO Mar eee ste. eM 3,881 
TESA eo Peto, ee ee 4,204 Sete ea wict.s ils cele ite 4 3,993 
ESB O Re Se a SC a ee 4,082 TS pp eee a ee MIM ois MRS Cee adh me: 4,155 
S86. e238 ee ree ee 3,824 POA era AN py a at utcd fakes 4,106 
tlhe tey ARR REE RILMIMENS stindite ns Maes Acme 4,002 —-—_ —_ 
SSS sc. eRe Sear ae 4,285 SAMOVARO So ae istic ici 3,975 
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1644. The following tables give the number of convicts remaining in each 


of the penitentiaries 


on the 30th June of each year, the number discharged 


in each year, and the causes :— 


KINGSTON PENITENTIARY. 


BON See ane ON Dyson 
YEAR. —_— - ——_-—___—_ - 
*Eixpira- 
Males. |Females| Total. | tion of | Death. | Pardon.| Escape. 
Sentence. 
AOS Ley te ho Ha aege GAR 681 24 705 199 2 36 6 
io le Pahl es tiie «Cee ea cool Stee 577 24 601 184 11 29 a 
TESS ieee Shee eeL pe mney eee 512 23 535 158 11 30 3 
MOSTAR ARN OMe ania ate 446 28 474 145 ap) 30 1 
1G TG eee Oak Be 496 41 537 125 5 22 2 
ASS ORRUE Lone toute eae pede et iol 537 41 578 140 4 26 4 
SSA Soe Ce As Men ame wed 526 28 5b4 140 6 OO Ge eee 
TRO SMe eee iene eeu ut 1 ae nae, We 501 25 526 158 IB) 22 Di 
d Gales hia Mera Lei eal Mech NN 530 24 554 1S fj 18 r 
SOO ered ar ea ere oe 565 yt 586 122 iy 22 6 
g0 US SCRE RMR ON ys eta? 1, 562 24 586 140 9 18 2 
RO DIT E Sie, ead eal eg te aie. 506 26 532 ‘125 9 34 2 
AOOB Ce dak ae Rs ine 448 33 481 143 8 1St Soe 
POOH sewer Deen 462 32 494 ly 14 fg: SN gh a 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL PENITENTIARY. 
Seen Cai lp Aa SiMe BRR TaN Mice SS AH eee : 318 157 3 20 2 
SOS SAV i WG OREN Me Slate 317 105 2 17 1 
MSS Saptesnteds eis ethos ta Nae te BOO eae 309 108 2 5 5 
ROSSEEN Oe hia Seek eee Ds 9% A de 265 jw 4 20) Aun 
€ foto! aie g(t ol ema EN Ne ate DO cae neune 261 108 1 13 1 
LOBOS eM Eee ate nae DOM eens 278 108 2 Del aiencteeetae 
TOS) beasts rete koe ee DSO eee tes 280 89 3 LOSE Gene 
Avclotele sa Ae Mitac Ma eee YG. What Se fead, 276 99 oh i Bi 1 
A Retets BA RAO hae AAR HU CR B22 ke ae o22 76 5 (Gh eee oe 
ASSO Neer eae ll ea gk t 342 97 1 4 a 
SOU 5 SINT Ge Uhr Mun pe SHOT ine: 350 118 4 Go La eres eae 
1 Ros) DAN AGie Rok itene | Ta Veal an RE STA eat 374 105 it 9 
{Rei 237 LORE eh RN Te Sl re ae BYE Dee) dee 374 92 S TO etter 
2 Tek AS NO ga ea © lak Boo ny arc eae 359 134 2 12 1 
DORCHESTER PENITENTIARY. 
TORU area een 94 2 96 74 i 13 
TSB2 Ue areas VOUN emmys 96 5 101 35 1 ta eA AE Cond 
TBSS0 ek ae Te 120 5 125 25 5 Sitewide sabe 
LBS ARS sO 6 cee 132 6 138 SSL Pactaeeemee RN es eee 
LSS ee ieee ee 145 il 146 49 2 Oe eyo aes 
SSG yas formas). nee 148 a 149 42 4 OPERA gai 
LSS Fis see. 2 ee POST Mie tees 153 38 3) Oe ak i 
TBBR AG hire eV 156 1 157 31 2 14 2 
EL Rote tt Wed NN ea PCR RB 2) 162 hee Care 162 35 4 Shea eee 
SOU AE Vey ALT RSE 80s SL oe La Sei eae 174 36 1 22 Hs 
UC a Maik sp ramen Dac PTE Rue MK { LEO hs Yee 169 43 1 Se es, Ee 
US! PA eta tah 7 Gt etks | RAE Ad MWe eee k 172 58 ak 13 it 
hot tye ho Ra GN A Pe A LWA 1 178 LG aR YN! DOM Sorte 
BV chi She aaa EMD ieee a be TOO fick use eee 186 38 ul VGN are gees 


*Includes the number of convicts sent to asylums, transferred to other penitentiaries and 
reformatories, removed by order of the court and remission of sentences. 
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MANITOBA PENITENTIARY. 
Con ears ION DISCHARGED BY 
YEAR. —_—- en 
*Eixpira- 
Males. |Females| Total. tion of | Death. |Pardon. | Escape 
Sentence. 
Bee eres oi beac the otek aes 52 4 56 fg AGS 2 
« OLCOPAG em, CA dere Se PROM ge at 52 5 OG 15 Bil aacs sor ete eee eae 
Listes = Gee ae ee ] 96 3 99 i Nig 1 17 
KY 8° Ee ae aa Pe Sie 92 | 5 97 19 4 if us 
TEAC: pt ike RMR i REC a ae Leinyecreeeen 72 60 3 3 4 
| ates 8h, ee Slee a a DOS as yl anh 90 28 6 SON AE abate 
1887.. eee Cat ares 83 15 2 13 Ti 
DSS REL EAS biocivie dine ith GaN t Saas 67 28 1 Dad as cane 
ESO rarer Mn nes Pe aly i COR sigs 66 oe ee Geers | 4 i! 
JC WL Bees py a inane a GS al eer yee ee 73 23 a 2 1 
ditch ol 8 Nee ea ne 18 AG CR = 71 16 1 12 ) 
12. ie MS cee A Gon nae ao DOM ie ne oh: i 2 
1D Bi cat alg ih Ra EI GL ee ease ap rial DAW ers Caen Dee art eo 
UCU Ee A eee See ae Got Sc: 76 21 1 oa ae ES 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PENITENTIARY. 
1 ESNet Mela ASM eet te 43 9 1 1 1 
ESC RO ae se ee Si was aed a eee es aes 52 6 COUNT Lami Reade | abe Oe 
ete Add ORC ERR ae TA Ne: 74 12 2 2 1 
DISS Gime 1 Reet sctuse he Picea) a; 5 Dari at bape: 93 dD N ae ay a Seale toe have 
Bes me leita ae it 2: OG ee oer 96 22 ee RR Oe dB ae 
MSGI Sian as «ts ale S18 Se (sl aaaee Pe 105 DON ak at Ds ane hae 
PASI Oo ae ts. ew | On ree tees 89 32 3 als Sere 
MSS eae ash iadne Pe es 9 Ge Nae Syste 68 36 3 Oy Bagi 
ASO reer eon Sete wy tam hee 90 1 91 Voi bem meant! 2 2 
ES OC ett a dey 2 eet nO 1 76 Dee stek sorts oo RUA RAY (20 
ESO Umer ea bos oo Jel ea Tdi te aera, 73 30 1 Zila see 
1S Piva hk AO ae Op Wily ee cer 75 IIE ME) tees 1 2 
y BUA UN Wea Gi ta tities Me ONC eye 90 22 i tats | ae 
SOARS. Gris Sear pcems ae NOS ms sors 108 UT. 1 2 1 
RECAPITULATION. 
HD, Soa a, oe AGRA 1,188 30 1,218 446 9 70 11 
iB tool, Uae oan ARG 2 1,094 34 1,128 343 23 54 2 
Sm. 2% Lie sete ee Ake Pan 3k 1,142 304 31 4] 26 
See cas aid ee 1,028 39 1,067 327 19 71 2 
RGM. edge. in eee ee 1,070 42 1,112 364 15 47 it 
EOSO Mess peice Jsloe eran 1,158 42 1,200 340 16 80 4 
MES Tie ewes ae Nee eee dS iL 28 159 314 17 60 iL 
Borel ig OMEN ERROR RH 55 3 1,068 26 1,094 352 13 55 5 
SSO 2 ekki ho aye ce eRe 1,170 25 LASS 274 16 39 4 
PSOURTE Soa <t acs e 1,229 22 1,251 303 10 58 | 10 
gOS LL ee ER AL Fo IS 1225 24 1,249 350 16 47 3 
De of et eae ae 1,202 26 1,228 ou 11 58 fi 
ISOS 8 52% bie eae 1,160 34 1,194 322 12 BL) Care 
TSO4 antes eee eee jE eH 32 1,223 342 19 49 2 


*TIncludes the number of convicts sent to asylums, transferred to other penitentiaries 
and reformatories, removed by order of the court and remission of sentences. 


1645. The following table gives the offences for which persons were com- 
mitted to the several penitentiaries for each year, from 1881 to 1894, 
both years inclusive :— 
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1646. Analysis shows the following proportions of the several classes of 
crime for which the convicts were sent to the penitentiary :— 


— Average for three years. 


itences againnt the persone. os. oven led oe we Me oa els 14°7 17°9 1729 20°8 
o ig PIUODOLUY § ecstcnh volener aU eee ae an Ne ee 66°2 64°7 73°7 69°9 
AOE ert ee tem enter nt. ete eames es re) 4°0 4°0 3°3 
Other felonies and misdemeanours.................6-. 3*1 4°3 4°4 6°0 
CU TONCEN NOU Ms PCUIMEL ster y een he oes als are, tC atenin's chee 13°1 ROTI ES fer cc 2 er ene eee 
100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 


Taking these convicts as an index, ina general way it appears that 
offences against the person have increased, that those against property and 
forgery have a slightly diminishing tendency, and that other felonies and 
misdemeanours are on the increase. 


1647. The succeeding tables relate to the birth places of the convicts, 
their ethnology, conjugal state, occupations and educational status :— 


PERCENTAGES*#OF BIRTH PLACES OF CONVICTS COMMITTED TO THE 


PENITENTIARY. 
Per cent 
of total 
BrrtH PLaces. Popula- Convicts—per cent. 
tion in 
1891. 
1883-85.| 1886-88. | 1889-91.| 1892-94. 
CARA tei. iat. meds PASAT TERS SOIT ol eee 86°5 56°6 58°4 61°4 67°2 
J EYER IY ofa UR Pan aR A AE SES BURLEY 1 A ace ee 4°6 78 8°8 8°9 LOeE 
SC CETELERC ET ete cas cp har a MAN US OOE Loe ia Cig 22 Us gO: 1°9 ie) 
TITRE Wave ices re ot sj A ated BE Nae che AS soe Bal 6'8 55 ai: 4°5 
Pmnavec, States.) 2 het eee a RE oth 8°7 9°8 10°0 O57 
PRMUULLOT oo: ohh a UE ERENR ON te cols n'a Cane she 1°9 18°6 15°3 10°7 5°6 


1648. In proportion to their numbers, those born in the United States 
supply by far the largest quota to the penitentiaries. The large number of 
“« All Others” in the 1883-85 and the 1886-88 periods is probably due to 


foreign railway navvies, then in the country, building the Canadian Pacific 


Railway. 


1649. With respect to youthful convicts, the table relating to ages shows 
that in the 1883-85 period 17:5 per cent of the convicts committed to the 
penitentiaries were under 20 years of age ; in the 1886-88 period, 15-6 per 
cent ; in the 1889-91, 14°6 per cent; and in the 1892-94, 13 per cent were 
under 20 years of age. 
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1650. The following table gives the birth places of persons committed to 
the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 


BIRTH PLACES OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARY DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1879 TO 1894. 


BirtTH PLAcEs. 
YEAR, England Scotland | Treland. oe me Canada. | Norway |Hungary eee 
Mot BM: } ES) ME BMS eee VE el Vets ieee Vee ain 
EST Sep ek 9 ESE he LR BO a 2k hee ce 0 aa W,. 2 meat ee Dit 
a veto dS AAP heaay: TM ar tng ud BBP aie a A) Ae Ge WP UIA AOD WE sc are, 4). 
ISS Uses a BON sly COs aie le aedou i akealh aO sarin es ha ead ios al tlie meee ne ae 
dolar eee eemayet LD 2G eee LOM isha wine adherens gece ret 2 |. 
SOS be a hehe Boj Sze WE iaMOs EPs el, eae Lesa OR OMe ae 4]. 
LSB4 kato nen 9 Lita WRAL O dere aie One BS lite ad che Labeled Sk tal 
ISSO ake OO A A Tie ms oh OO LO Son hg Melee Os eke ke coed re ale 4). 
SSO ener i DO WEE Oe by DO aD WA Poe ges fe cr ia | Pad bE ‘apalte 
ASS ieee ee Beds Poe ene Weal SAW Zoe pa SO Uae vena Reta Pc crave Pee men Pee es Lub 
1888 2 ereion B38 t Ld AO mb ah 17) cud oO Sa Zh 8 igs Das 
ey eaiaee OO peels eS) wheel sl SON amar tt? OU Mh aimee sO oth =, shen Die 
SOO tare OD Fs hee HOt heen “hee k Wl tarp clea eelecogey edo a ge 
160 Meee BO he Oslo 8s heiite lol ag AO aes aaa 8) ¥ 3 
hot eres apes 33 2) 14 1 | 14 1 | 44 1 | 249 9 ie aba 
USO Se ce ene S21) (Seite CR. | ake Nee aaa Webel rea aM ies ipa 5 
LS Aes oe ee PO I RAMEE U ee | PLO rea Vacs al Mae Wek be. 7 


BIRTH PLACES OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO PENITENTIARY—Continued. 


BirtH Pusacks. 

YEAR. Den- New . Other 
Sweden.| France. | Italy. NASON CON China. | Japan Ooitteics 

1879. Sele ai tela om ie 5 tee DON nae 
SSO ees eee A eames APN ee Me 2 =e 5 Sn 14 2 
PBS 1 ed eater eae ph NASH Pee tt ae eee 9 eae 68 2 
TSS aaa eee ern | acme Ea Ak Ap ee fae Marae a ae 25 2 
USSSiehy ob le ean ees, | Pe ae a oe YO" AEN paste, YAS eeoas 79 3 
TSS4 ag ae faa oF at ah cll eee Re rape: i Sea 46 4 
TRoto Inns dears uike 2 , eal ie 2) | tan) Onn oh ns ee 11 ott 53 5 
188600. cee 4 RB} 2 ls 1 1 19 Rah BO eae 
AST eee pepe ts a0 La ae SL Se if 6 ite De 
LOSS 5 Vee ed oer 2 ATi Ave 1 4 bee: aly 
1889. +. 2 Ae i 15 Hoe TU neue. 
TSO ieee cen ae ee &é 4 |. Eee 5 A Shoes 
L891 CR ee cae 7 8 Oe 5 Aes a ein 
LROD A eh bene . i: RAL ee Wh CEN ee Sah a Dy see 
ESOS Are, tall ee 33 Die | 22 | eee | 76 6 2 
ROA AEs bane 1 i 3 1 4 Dy chcaese 


1651. The following table gives the ethnology of convicts committed 
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the penitentaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 
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ETHNOLOGY OF CONVICTS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARIES 


FROM 1879 TO 1894. 


YEAR. 


White. 
M. F 
526 11 
406 13 
362 15 
267 10 
291 idl 
248 19 
364 30 
388 (We 
303 4 
329 16 
402 9 
411 13 
383 23 
355 15 
ol Vago 
416 ala 


ETHNOLOGY OF CONVICTS. 


Coloured. Indian Chinese.. { Not Given. 
M. AM M BP, M. Be he MGs Ee 
10 ATEN 2s dele tibeaee sp Bye ae 39 a, 
SiN cee (2 ae Srmtrety, > We Fyheeiane. ys fee 2 
Biron 4 (apoE ce Gr OMere: 62 2 
18 SD IGUNUG ch 2. brecle a een 19 2 
nA este tas OD iiva ste PANES Fae Sa 70 3 
18 S10) ke ao ie i pe 37 8 
20 4 AA TON ee mS Ep liaaae ee We 44 5 
Vey elt meat tr Oa Dy eae cre Wy 
LO aieesieee ps EN ae ene 6 QA ates eee 
5 eh ase al ee ae a (A) s Gane eg CA eS Ble ES Re, Aa rae ren 
sae re re (3 oa oe Tes AEE ie al Sioa 
ee a aes: GY erie eee ay hy a 
Leica, al eats 3 BM he: cl late Nm Se 
ye Ae Para) (4). Geo ed 7 son eee 
Bok: CLL Nel eae bal cve ee ote 
Syne aay eae ste at a eRe TIM ue ae NG. LRN 


Note.—The figures in brackets under the head of ‘‘ Indian” are half-breeds. 


1652. The following table gives the conjugal state of persons committed 
to the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF CONVICTS COMMITTED TO THE PENITEN- 
TIARIES FROM 1879 TO 1894. 


CoNJUGAL CONDITION. 

YEAR. Married. Single. Widowed. Not Given. 

M. F. May M. aye M. F. 
(es RA hae elie ara 154 6 392 + 8 2 39 J 
Ler, ates a 121 6 318 5 8 2 32 2 
Soe Cre. bles ces 85 ] 282 3 6 3 no 2 
TOSB Ae ree ee 89 6 200 5 3 af £9 2 
MOSBY | Besta ace IBY, 6 214 5 7A ea Td ee 70 3 
PSSaee oe ae a ce, 2 132 10 154 10 1 2 37 3 
POs Al fate tt Aart 110 20 287 14 AE OR Ry 44 5 
| Retest ie MR emcee el oe E 98 10 325 4 A es Mae ro] MIE, Bey i 
ESS ieee es hs agen 118 2 304 2 d (Pine Bate Cee 24 ae 
TOSS Nas. 5 35 eke 110 10 203 D 6 il 24 le ee 
SSO Mien thc. fa ies 119 i 252 1 O72, ee 2 ara 47 1 
PSOOSEIEe a) ok We 114 6 284 fi SS see LD le ee 
USO Ree 2323 ve 96 12 260 11 es Aes < Bo bea 
i eM 2h, Aa pe A PGE ela a 238 ) 4 2 19 1 
Poo meee cee et ee 91 LB 199 9 Sethe eee a 39 2 
TSO Piet ee cee ae 134 5 291 5 1 } 2 LS ae 
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1653. The following table gives the ages of persons committed to the 
penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 


AGES OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARIES FROM 
1879 TO 1894. 


AGES. 
YEAR. Under |From 20 to|From 30 to|From 40 to|/From 50 to Over Not Gj 

20 Years. | 30 Years. | 40 Years. | 50 Years. | 60 Years. | 60 Years. |*YO% VIVER- 
PROM een OS 4°) O77 1 | 106 6 DLCs wane 1a eal Magee m4 a 39 1 
188022. 83 £ Vega) 5 72 4 33 2 cv a SPAM heehee we 38 2 
PSST Be MOD Tene ts & 181 3 74 4 32 3 1D 3 9 2 79 2 
1882....| 64 aes fo 8 6 53 3 34 1 RSH Memes OP ieee 20 2 
1883....| 65 2) 141 4 67 3 30)? ee ey hike, 15 2 70 3 
1884....| 54 2 | 136 11 5D 3 ot 2 Ly 2 10 2 37 3 
eke o Ngan) oe’ 7 i At 181 ale 62 14 SU ago 16 2 9 2 44 6) 
1886....' 80 2 | 209 1 fe) 5 33 4 13 iL. ips a ot Ona 
1887/5... > 60 Saale ala i} 66 4 20) ean 15 2 LOp cary D4 Ve Rs 
1888.90) > Ot 3 | 145 5 80 3 25 2 11 3 eget ace. DAY eee 
LOCO Sl iO pA Peon 2 65 3 36 2 17 ie 5 47 1 
1890....| - 58 agalina bS 2 61 3 34 3 jin 2 Oa 53 Eee 
LOO Le Og 3 | 149 10 68 6 29 yi 16 1 IAL Somat 60 a 
LBOO Se MaQe ae ea 143 8 63 4 0) eee 16 i) ile Boks 54 2 
WSOS nian iaen 6 | 133 5 58 6 DONG a 10 3 Sui me 58 Dy 
1894....| 49 aS a Cond ie 30 3 20 Z LO aren 70 at 


1654. The following table gives the religions of persons committed to the 
penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 


RELIGIONS OF PERSO 


FROM 1879 TO 1894. 


NS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARIES 


YAR. 


ee ceore 
or er ee 
ee eeee 
eeveee 
ec ecceoe 
eerecee 
ee sees 
eee eee 


O50) 6 eye te; 
eeeee 

ercecee 
eeeecece 


of 
: Roman _ | Church of ; 

Baptists.| Goiholics. | En gland. Methodist. 
PO 326 i 119 2 4] 4 
QOL | eae ii 114 4 49 1 
8 1 QO nla: SOA Be 34 3 
GARY ae ideas 3 | 17 2) SHS Ae 
SA ae ha 3 30 1 SO Ce 5 

5 2 101 6 25 al. 11 al! 
pit 1 114 8 29 3 we ail 
pie 1 146 3 22 nd CATE 
PA te a uae 66s it Deh Mee (Baie 
15 2 169 ff 64 ve AS ae 
TO Aas Oe ( 81 1 BLU cee 
TG AAO 84 2 SM 
Ly Ye EDS Pieiews 72 4 30 1 
20 1 184 5 60 4 36 2 
TR ARS A GS. soiedl 51 4 51 2 
20 206 6 83 I 48 4 


Pres- 
byterians. 


F. 


eae ee 


Other 
Denomina- 
tions and 
Not given. 
\Y) er 
Sone. =o 
2a) 3 
67 Wy 
1381 9 
215 | 10 
LODE PLS 
256 | 26 
215 8 
181 3 
LOMA Se 
DOA 2s 
LO ee 
[9si'"2 
De ees 
17 Ris 

ag 


a 
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1655. The following table gives the occupations of persons committed to 
the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894 :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARIES 
FROM 1879 TO 1894. 


YEAR. eerculs eae ay Industrial. ee Domestic. | Labourers.| Not given. 

i Gey aerate Baye 48 185 5 DD 3 Sa eee soos nate. Wh OO ete 
1 Ue on 29 154 2 Oar Od ti 2 80 | 13 
TOSI 8 11 43 123 5 |. 12}. 2cc)0 1844-4 74 | 13 
SO eee: 11 19 95 4]. LO ier lek OS abe LOD 
1 SSO .Ghs 18 30 95 Bin PZ eee LDS Moore 87 | 10 
PORE RE. 14 23 101 Zh. LOM erate 130: Nee 39 | 20 
ESSD code Loos 43 114 3 LO eae 209 eINeG 45 | 30 
TS86 oe oo 19. |. 42 154 4 |. LSy | Sea GAl9S 88 ; 12 
1 Bote Ur anne 22 |. 31 105 ail 127 RoR Mm LsS ch 24 |. 

Lbstore 3 eas 18 |. 35 91 fie Dot POUL Ay 5 GL Aia9 
POON Stee) 14 |. 35 122 CaF A WL ML SOc, GeO ares 
TSO at oe 20 |. 51 108 LOL: 24.) vl 124 hs 79°} 12 
COS a oe 31 |. 30 91 See LG .eeal, Los 82 | 22 
1302 Fj. yA De 47 107 (hae ADM ean Lo, 93) <15 
1808 Hiss 23 |. 35 80 eis) LOS ee Si era vl Oa sie 
Ieee ey RO « 43 |. 51 114 LOS ie vy AN i ol id dV: a (es eg a Wp A 


1656. The following table gives the educational status and use of liquors 
of persons committed to the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1894: 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND USE OF LIQUORS OF PERSONS COMMITTED 
TO THE PENITENTIARIES FROM 1879 TO 1894. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS. Use oF LIQuors. 

wa ~Cannot | Read |Readand) Not |Total Ab-| Tem- Intem- Not 

t Read. only. write. | given. | stainers. | perate. | perate. | given. 

NE eee VL. Re ME Bee ie oe NES a BY. on VE M.| F 
DY Oy akties Re ee 154 Sn ae 7| 348 Siete) Cay 73 4; 186 6| 245 1h, Vie 2 
ISSO RES ee 106 1} 8&6 2) 270) 100 LF 2 65 1) 140 6| 188 5| 86 3 
BSSL Lads as 118 8| 40 2) 210 5| 84 2 50 4; 192) 10) 1381 L179 2 
BS Ot gkts ihe te 67 Qireweee.+ 145 7| 82 by 24 1| 126 tie le Tes? 5 
Seton ee A 61 Coline ot) LOT 9} 166 3 17 A132 4) 88 Hitn7O 3 
so re 44 6| 19) 5) 145 6} 116 8 22 6) 114 Dp 72 Gy) LL6Re"s 
ASS) 22s 84 8} 19 DVe203: CLA LST, 9 37 2\°180| 16 891) 42 187e "9 
OBO Runs 65 immo ai. | OD SA Serena 12 2) 250 Ola 7D 4, 175 4 
SOE ikon eee 39 4\) °26 YRAS To Leone Dee LOS Al: (TS. Fealgencen eens 
TSSO gir. eee 38 vel inh 2 1} 205 91° 88 4 41 2) 151 Oi) 68 7| 89 3 
TSS0.5 8 saa 67 3i- 19 223 3 125 3 Gian We TOS 1; 99 6| 118 2 
SOO WK inte 52 5 9 238 6! 123 2 14 Lie l79 5 105 6| 123 y 
Uy eR 9 a 58 Sree 1; 206, 16) 106 3 8 1) 166 SLT Te ae 3 
PROD ese etek 55 2! 10 .| 184 4| 126 6 Hep oan 38 4) 111 5} 126 6 
NOOS ee ey 38 Deets) e...| 155|. dan i24 8 9 Tie SN 24 A24 7 
S94 staan DOE LOL kee peed 9) 132 2 18 2) 168 6| 110 e132 2 

s | | 
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1657. The following table gives the value, revenue and expenditure of 
the penitentiaries from 1883 to 1894. The revenue is derived from prison 
labour and miscellaneous resources :— 


VALUE, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PENITENTIARIES FROM 
1883 TO 1894. 


KINGSTON PENITENTIARY. MANITOBA PENITENTIARY, 
Value of Value of + 
ais Rev- | Expen- 4: | Rev- | Expen- 
YEAR. pe ents, sare: EAR. poring “| enue. | diture. 
stock, &c. stock, &e. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
deter Ma aye Oak 1,214,696. 1 19;458 [102 09165)( 1683 he 185,099 4,068 | 36,165 
1 EN eee ae 1,220,650"). 14,979 |" 98,013 L884, es y.. 232, 926 5,614 | 47,719 
Hsin eee Sect be 1,228,895 1; 40,9294" 9S 183")! 1S8beeien. aie 247,316 6,169 | 46,382 
LSQb ae. aces 1262016 12. C75 ae ORF Sol £OOOL ce eee es 264,770 331 | |'58,597 
lee nk: ae aS 1 281, 9087) dl 908 a LO7 768 OST weet ws. 258,640 734 ; 47,546 
GS Gates ited ae: 847,693 1,646 | 113,039 |) 1888. 315,907 1,906 | 50,727 
TSSOste mars Cees 894,692 PZ AOO)| AES Ba ot des Our geme ps cc 329,134 1,912 | 50,852 
TED er ee bie ox 948, 486 DOOR NL IOFOL 11) LOGO! eee as 342,976 4,706 | 51,3805 
Tete crews 4,196,605 te" 4, 7327) 144.816 sO ye 346,193 | 4,019 | 54,862 
eee aaron 1,007,007 | 3,601 | 139,386 |} 1892.......... 347,170 | 1,018 | 49,075 
UG BYS SH eed :| 1,017,147 3, LOL 25,042 Wid BOS Se gers eae 350,712 959 47,818 
MSOF yrs (Rhee 1,157,006 4,008 | 214,544) 1894.......... 355,033 1,736 | 45,066 
St. VINCENT DE PAUL PENITENTIARY. Bririsa COLUMBIA PENITENTIARY. 
LASS ae cet 455,412 LDL eBoy ROG cae ate aaioeen 176,409 38 | 19,848 
i Vote” He Rees ote A 460,758 1,620 S32, GLO LSS fe Oe 227,902 141 28, 207 
RSet 470,811 927 Th SOASMINT SRO te coe oe 244,007 1,041 ATURE 
LSSC CU vo ee 603, 174 BOO 10s Leo ML Ooo wea aie ee 249,668 1,089 | 33,026 
LSS ieee: 618,553 1,608 ci -7 9: 00a) SS 7 capers Ue eee 280,516 2,456 | 34,723 
Deak Pk Magi ae 706,635 1,621) 80,468) 1888 290,395 FOL" oo. oOo 
LSS OM ae Nees. 718,098 1,547 82,6080 HA SBOe a Ley 306,251 195 36,882 
LSOO pa eS rst | 805,784 1,200. Ko 82,886) 7189020, < i.e 327,139 658° 41.736 
TSO ad. eae 830,024 1,037 $7, 4364 ESOT ee ak 347,821 489 37,840 
PSO alec be $81,018 1,290 O81, tae oo seamen ee 3438, 987 AG 2 a 86.7 12 
OOS: terrane 904,846 1,168 8657.80"! 1S9S8eae we ao. 348,120 879 41,877 
1894 930,759 1,240) 89,243.)| 1845s a 5: 320,446 586 | 43,272 
DORCHESTER PENITENTIARY. RECAPITULATION. 

LOS ores tk 341. 135 1,101 | AL SOO WW ISSS apa ek 2,372,771 | 26,042 | 286,042 
1884 357, 666 706: 1:45, 770 RBar | 2,449,902 | 23,060 | 302,924 
PL OSO See Arte: 358, 660 70 AS, 33211885 no eee. 2,549,689 | 19,636 | 293,622 
HORE 7 ae, Jae 401,841 2,069 |" 42. 515) 18860 specs 4 2,781,469 | 17,000 | 311,479 
URSTae show ae ee. 401,999 3,262: 1 42/989) | 18876 Namen 2,841,013 | 19,863 | 312,539 
USSStietese eee 405,821 3,757 42,248 || 1888.......... 2,566,451 9,681 | 321,835 
1889 412,507 5,500 AL, 69541 1889 | ates sean 2,660,683 | 11,254 | 330,430 
TSO0S Lore ee 414,332 4,641 44,116 || 1890.......... 2,838,717 | 13,921 | 356,920 
LOOT eee 421,180 5,792 ATTA TEN OLS 9 1a een 3,071,823 | 13,069 | 372,071 
1892955. hee 421,776 2,801 1) 43,465 HiT 802: Save 3,000,958 9,158 | 355.786 
SOS ME ee 421,135 3,903 4A Si OMEL SOS 5 eee 3,041,960 | 10,010 | 346,493 
LSOA eA eae 421,656 4,068 | 45,999 || 1894.......,..- 3,184,900 | 11,638 | 438,124 
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1658. The following table shows the number of prisoners in the common 
jails and prisons under provincial jurisdiction, at the dates mentioned :— 


PERSONS CONFINED IN PROVINCIAL PRISONS IN CANADA. 


NUMBER CONFINED. 
PROVINCES. age Date. Total. 

seek Males. | Females. 
OME ATIO also ot 5-15 lee res ae oie Te *55 |Sept. 30, 1893. 862 250 Thi? 
SUITS) Chey Cae EM i tet aR ies 24 |Dec. 31, 1898. 368 199 567 
IOWA SCO tIAN igs: aetna eee +30 |June 30, 1894. | 139 12 151 
New Brunswick. , iw wee). e:." 14 °F 00, 1804, 45 6 eal 
MLA ELQ DBs, orto a alee t3 |Dec. 31, 1893. 392 | 3h 423 
ipridieh A volmmDian, var meee ys « AMOCEE GOL, LODO oh yastaiibt yeaa Nope eames ae 154 
Prince Edward Island........ 3 |June 30, 1892. 20 || 4 24 
The Territories (Regina)...... 9 ** 30, 1894. ral 3 74 


*Including 10 lock-ups; Central Prison and Mercer Reformatory, Toronto; and 
Ontario reformatory, Penetanguishene. 

+Including four lock-ups. 

+Total number confined during the year. 


The Provincial governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick do 
not publish any returns of persons in their prisons, consequently appli- 
cation was made to the sheriffs of the several counties, almost all of whom 
responded, and thanks are due to them for their attention. Three counties 
(Carleton, Madawaska and Westmoreland) in New Brunswick, and two 
counties (Annapolis and Inverness) in Nova Scotia made no returns. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


1659. The judicial system of Canada has been described in para- 
graph 44. 


1660. The Act authorizing the collection and compilation of Criminal 
Statistics came into operation in 1876. The returns are yearly becoming 
more valuable, greater care being exercised in the collection. The whole 
system has been reviewed during the year 1893, with the result of adding 
to the returns the criminals dealt with by the North-west Mounted Police. 


1661. The returns are compiled under two headings: “Indictable 
Offences” and ‘‘Summary Convictions,” the first including all cases tried 
by competent magistrates, with the consent of the persons accused, in 
accordance with the Acts relating to ‘Speedy Trials,” “Summary Trials 
by Consent,” and “Juvenile Offenders,” chapters 175, 176 and 177, 
Revised Statutes of Canada. The second includes all cases of summary 
convictions by justices of the peace out of session, under Chap. 178, 
Revised Statutes of Canada. 
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1662. The various indictable offences, which comprise the more serious 
crimes, are divided into six classes, as follow :— 


Class J. Offences against the person. 
Il. Offences against property, with violence. 
III. Offences against property, without violence. 
IV. Malicious offences against property. 
V. Forgery and offences against the currency. 
VI. Other offences not included in the foregoing classes. 


And the following list gives the principal crimes and offences that are 
included in each class :— 


Crass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 


Murder and attempt to murder. 
Manslaughter. 

Shooting, stabbing, wounding, &c. 
Rape and other offences against females. 
Unnatural offences. 

Bigamy. 

Abduction. 

Assault, aggravated and common. 
Other offences against the person. 


Crass II.—OrrENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITH VIOLENCE. 


Robbery, with violence. i 
Burglary, house and shop-breaking. _ 
Other offences against.property with violence. 


Crass ITJ].—OFrrENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 


Horse, cattle and sheep-stealing. 
Larceny. 

Embezzlement. 

Felonious receiving. 


Fraud. 


Crass LV.—MALICIOUS OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY. 


Malicious injury to horses, cattle and other property. 
Arson, burning, &c. 


CLass V.—FORGERY AND OFFENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 


Forgery. 
Offences against the currency. 


Crass V!I.—OTHER OFFENCES NOT INCLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES, 


Carrying unlawful weapons. 

Offences against gambling, municipal, liquor, and other Acts. 
Keeping disorderly houses and houses of ill-fame. 

Perjury. 

Smuggling, and offences against the revenue. 

Other offences not included in the above classes. 


1663. The following table gives the total number of convictions of all 
kinds in Canada, according to the above returns, during the years ended 


30th September, 1887 to 1894 :— 


re 


L. 
LE. 
TET: 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS IN CANADA, 1887-1894. 
CONVICTIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER. 
OFFENCES. ee 
1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 
Offences against the 
DeURON Maas totcn 7 Sees 4,902 | 4,790 | 5,284] 5,093) 4,787) 4,864 | 4,589] 4,599 
Offences against pro- 
perty, with violence. 208 225 283 276 283 251 362 450 
Offences against pro- 
perty, without vio- 
lencem a ee 2,784 | 3,437 | 3,774| 3,614) 3,614] 3,481 | 3,613) 4,126 
IV. Malicious offences 
against property.... 176 332 236 247 253 242 386 615 
V. Forgery and offences 
against the currency. 43 45 41 40 36 4} 46 37 
“VI. Other offences not in- 
cluded in the above | 
Olasseair a. / ale Aer 2 26,340 , 28,820 | 28,813 | 29,264 | 28,442 | 26,168 | 26,657 | 26,329 
MOC ales Son iua sets 34,453 | 37,649 | 38,431 | 38,540 | 37,415 | 34,997 | 35,653 | 36,156 


Since the report of 1892 was published, it has been discovered that the 
returns received by the Statistical Division of the Department of Agriculture 
did not include the cases in the North-west Territories tried by the inspec- 
tors of the Mounted Police Force, with the exception of those appealed 
from and tried by the judges and stipendiary magistrates of the North-west. 
On the discovery being made, the staff examined all the Mounted Police 


records from 1883. 


This work, involving a great amount of labour, has 


been completed and the following table prepared, giving the number of 
cases which should have been included in the reports published since 1882. 


CASES TRIED BY STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES AND INSPECTORS 
NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE. 


YEARS. 


wo) abd) oe els) | sid eM ie Nelsen Bais tMel viel (ee!) lore! ys \8 


= = 

5 5 

INDICTABLE OFFENCES. ‘ ‘6 

a 2 
a po x 
Oe ber of Acquittals. |Convictions.| = s 
harges. = S 
ND E 

29 10 19 165 184 

58 36 22, 235 DOG 

92 79 1% 156 17633 

56 39 Pe aie 331 

45 28 jogity |, kes 190 

| 29 25 4 139 143 

32 Def Bo Lae Liz 

47 36 1a 154 165 

42 Sy 10 192 202 

17 67 10 286 296 
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The number of cases tried by Stipendiary Magistrates and Inspectors of 
the North-west Mounted Police for 1893 and 1894 is not given separately, 
but is included in the total returns of the Territories. 


1664. It must be borne in mind that the number of convictions does not 
represent a like number of individual criminals, because any person con- 
victed more than once during the year, whether for the same or a different 
offence, is counted as a separate person for each conviction; as is well 
known, the same persons are convicted several times a year for such offences 
as drunkenness, vagrancy and similar offences. 


1665. By provinces, the totals given above, not including the North- 
west Mounted Police returns, excepting for 1893 and 1894, are distributed 
as under, for the period 1884-94 :-— 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS OF ALL KINDS IN THE SEVERAL 
PROVINCES IN THE YEARS 1884 TO 1894, TOGETHER WITH THE KIND 
OF SENTENCE IMPOSED. 


SENTENCES. 
Year Base a Paes 2 Sea 
Total : 

PROVINCES. en Convic- Committed to Vari- | 
eine tions. —-| ous 
Bee i Peni-| Jail {Refor-|Death| Sen- 

ten- or ma- tences 

tiary.| Fined. !tories. 
(| 1884 | 16,284 159 | 15,864 73 6 182 
| 1885 | 20,097 21 19 302 74 2 418 
| 1886 | 19,174 227 |. 18,809 79 2 527 
| | 1887 | 20,630 148 | 20,005 91 ill 385 
|} 1888 | 23,017 158 | 22,148 128 5 581 
CT GATTO N NY ee Wet ea uke oe ONE 4 11889 | 22,527 186 | 21,447 122 2 770 
| 1890 | 21,301 173} “QO 171 89 5 863 
1891 | 19,389 WZ Als Soi: 49 D 784 
i | 1892 | 17,081 101 | 16,087 960 Ja eo 797 
|| 1893 | 17,362 | 167 | 16,9931 102 3| 867 
| 1894 | 16,715) 275 | 15,145 | 117 3 |1,175 
(| 1884 6,192 121) 5,901 Frill ene 94 
1885 7,223 114 6,479 81 al 548 
1886 7,854 135 7,190 Mic Alea aa 457 
1887 8,027 101 7,909 69) ee 448 
1888 9,190 110 8,415 Soin SLs 582 
Qivsee ee Mae a memes a /| 1889 | 9521 | 140] 8583] 129 1| 668 
1890 | 10,301 110 9,158 107 2 924 
1891 | 10,743 132 9,031 WINS) 2 | 1,463 
1892 | 10,493 146 8,565 TAT ore 1,708 
1893 9,762 104 8,247 DS letra 1,383 
| 1894 | 10,847 146 9,290 AG OSEL riers 1,365 
(| 1884 ; 1,420 LS ct 4 Oi alee i 3 
|| 1885 1,701 40 | 1,684 Alls Cpe os ES 
| #886 ll 1543 Wy Od |) 1,402 OA ey 114 
| | 1887 1,266 34 1,138 if i 86 
| | 1888 1,208 ps BVol 5 a 24 
Woya Scotian ycgee 3 aah ee gee WA + | 1889 L338 40 1,299 20 1 83 
| 1890 1,479 41 1,360 | Slee aes 70 
1891 1,478 38 1,353 On| ae ee 81 
1892 1,619 45 1,456 eee ae 101 
1893 1,954 49 1,802 DO ER ee 70 
(| 1894 2,439 46 2,319 14s ee | 60 


New Bruuswick 


Manitoba 


Prince Edward Island 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS— Continued. 
SENTENCES. 
Year par Leste Poo gee Dr ERE RL eT aT 
Total e 
PROVINCES. ah Conviec- Committed to Vari- 
aed tions. seammema sas De ray SAN BY Io 
eee Peni-{| Jail (Refor- Sen 
ten- or ma- tences 
tiary. | Fined. |tories. 
1884 2,456 23 QySOU at BA a We ore 3 
1885 2,047 26 2 O04 An. 1 16 
1886 2,176 22 D Las iilal ti: canaped 11 
1887 1,860 23 LG Uae eS ee toe 20 
1888 2,072 25 DOG rs hae sole ane 41 
RUT pe aia een Suh, 1889 2,246 onl 2ECSU tes eee aes bye 
1890 ZOOF 22 ZOO Me She. aul Ree 47 
1891 2,540 5 DOO Ne ce kaa la ae 533 
1892 2,267 19 apd Unf tenet bate iL; 40 
1893 2,423 18 2,371 ees 33 
11894 | 2205 / 171] 2.133 CW ah vc 
TS Mepg Ciew PHL M aes C a A eed ai 5 
1885 1,683 18 ALOR ao uner vole cetin 1 
1886 1,411 15 SOO nites Vale nee 66 
1887 891 11 S45 hv a ete ene oO 
1888 748 6 GSSCitea ae: mi 58 
CME: SAT a Meee ee ere 1889 L115 12 LOL e es ae 7) 1 87 
1890 993 18 GO SI een aes een eo 47 
1891 997 15 889 BP Sie epee 92 
1892 1,228 12 PND eet eel ab 7 
ESOS bi L BDC y ls tO MNT) LoGate tc 4 Punea 
| 1894 L17G ae se DOO aa as 2 Ne 119 
| 1884 485 13 469 alee 1 2s 
1885 297 19 DEG ane ee ond Dy 
1886 999 By 935 4 28 
| 1887 732 18 GORE Vy 15 
| 1888 799 25 JOO Were 2 12 
SARS tne | 1889 882 34 835 3 10 
/ 1890 1,081 20 POST e on. iff 29 
1891 1,360 32 BOZO ee sett. si py 6 
| 1992 | 1,321! 92} 1249 2| 48 
1893 | 1,744| 40] 1,496 4 2) 202 
1894 | 1,487 | 28] 1,168 4 3 | 234 
1884 527 4 ESO UD eres Ih Mae LN De 
1885 COSINE (Gp irae Aa eallit! Le 4 
1886 GOSe hie G4 shiidey ae 1 3 
1&87 510 4 HOG Ais: 2s coe eee ee Len 
1888 AGO) ee AG (alee Cie Ib 1 
mAs db hee 1889 535 4 B28 lite eel eee rote 3 
1890 A477 6 AGA iio Lot eee a 
1891 555 7 BAG. ne ms aa ene 2a 
1892 576 4 hts 09 Melina eects ets hye... 3 
1893 359 il SHS hr, ke ee cee : 
1894. 461 8 ASD allie as eee eee i 
1884 39 10 Daa Par Win lal 3 4 
1885 1g 62 ADIT, As | i 13 
| 1886 60 | 10 Age ea Ee 3 
| | 1887 oT, 4 Sore te eee 2 
1888 151 i MOG ets te | 2 9 
"Ele Ternivoriege sie ete tela). och, «5. 4 1889 232 6 DA SN nee eae hae 16 
- 1890 311 20 GORE. is chee 31 
1891 353 19 SOR ee. Ae ee 9 
1892 412 15 BAU At Ale nee if 26 
— 1893 749 14 OF 3al ee eee 62 
| 1894 876 24 TOG hie 2 94 
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1666. Out of the total number of convictions in 1894, 5,258 were for 
indictable offences, being 628 more than in 1893. 


1667. The following table gives the number of persons charged, the 
number detained for lunacy, the number convicted, and the proportion of 
convictions to charges. It will be seen that the proportion of convictions » 
to charges was considerably higher in 1894 than the average :— 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 


Detained Proportion 

YEAR. Charged. f for Convicted. Bans heh ee 
beep Charges. 
PSRAU NTE ee Met iiyatats Che te eee te Mera tie Gere 0) 4,400 6 2,506 57 °0 
LS SDE EE eee bane tur: Whe ie Aste we ene 5,518 12 3,197 679 
betel see aiamet a NR Celik or Sie Raid Nn UL oR AES ier v9 70) ve YO 5,497 1k 3,509 63°9 
I botey Rope MRi sae Ronctays | CO AUN 9, ae AMOR ie APPR, pW le 4,770 6 3,253 68 °2 
TOSSA Tae ECA gicets 1 Manor ne 5,367 12 3,747 63:8 
SSO Bes i Ae ce eS teat ee Ro S28 ies oes 6,314 9 4,208 66°6 
TSO0 Tee i see Sts ie eee te ie aE ies | BS19 10 3,934 67°6 
GOLA Rear aris ec salien eae Miter ches on ie Oa Se as 5,988 10 3,964 66.2 
1300) 8 Get aoe ie Le ae 5,995 9 4,030 68°0 
PSO SOU IE AR A AAT Ree oe Rep en anag 6,766 9 4,630 68°4 
AGO CURE ARR LGR | Veter ae: on Ma a re Ane 7,601 14 5,258 69°1 
AVeTage: ciate ay cote es bole ierewe ee 5,860 10 3,894 66°4 


1668. In the following tables the number of convictions only are given, 
the convictions being treated as individuals:— 
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9GT‘9g | ego‘ce | L66‘F@ | GIP‘Ze | oFg‘ss | Ter‘se | GPO‘LEe | Scr tds | P48‘Ss | 698°EE | TSG°6S of ee aia “spTejoy puBIy) 

Seo eee GO 1a LOG ee Lcr Ce O09 Fe =| ESS FS (5Z06 SS 1-006 TS= GOS 0G | -S20°08 =| -CP0' 1G. |e ee “*ST@qOT, 

Go) er oe eNz ae an ror = , en oer eres Foes eee sense sggttoquutag, OU, 
GP ces GPG 96G Lor STG 9CF C6F 619 €89 L8F ee "7" purlsy plempy sould 
LOST | OST | PELT | STIZT | 868 9g LLO 989 Oe aa\ts Oo oeet woul arma Eete got aettrna seo ee SOTun OOS eel 
066 | G&L T | 9PL'T | P06 | 06 | Z2OT | T89 128 | PSE T | SGT | 890% Drie cg is ek Pee “equ AL 
960° | Z0S'G | FLI'S Hrs | SIGS | 991% 100% | 908'T TIL 206° DOOR Goes ahah eae a Beats yOLMsuNIg Mo 
Bega. Ce oor er ye Lecce Ta Chol col T yo] S000 SI TPES |S 18S Teese Eo eee ee tase BrGe Se sON 
FOL‘'G = 886"8_ | GCT’6 | 1886 | 180'6 O9T'8 6862 | 0G APEAIGOS Ore 200-9 COV Gi aie meme ce mecing as eee cee 2 REE pater seqoan?) 
S80'FI | LPO°GT | LIO‘GT | SPS"LT | SLI'6T | 6060S | G28°0S | SZB"ST. | SGT°LT | L00°ST | SF8'FT | Sr paw tee pre ee irae sale APs * OLLVFUQC) 

i “SNOILLOIANOS) AYVAWAS 

oc, @ -| ocoF | ogo | F96‘E | Pe6‘e | SOsr.| HLS | Sess -| GOC’S |-L6L°E _ | 909° ay par nes ree ps ee a “s[TeqoT, 

TLT Cet Gg GL G6 1g 6F GT 8G STI CSc a ae SEO et eee seer SOLLOPLIIDT, OUT, 
68 ¥G Tg 6G 0% GG ST ST 68 GT OF EE EET T EB pur[s] plvapy soUltg 
98% £66 181 CFL SSI OFT Zol 96 691 GG ue pe ee Soe oe SE aa VIQUINTOR) YS 
9ST SOT Z8 86 16 $6 19 OL LL TOL 06 rai ema wees eS SE OS Tress BqOPLUB TAL 
60T TZI $6 96 62 08, TL rg gg 08 Lt SS a as ae Se SF Ss SOTMSU RIG MONT 
2ST 66L. OgT. FEL 96 Tel 08. OLT. TOT OZT 1g 51 SR amen aries ETS EES 5 ** B1300G BAO NT 
Sg9T | PET | 8ee'T 9c8'T 0GG'T | T9S'L | LOST | SZO'T | 686, SIG'T | 06, ee en Be iieent eo Ha Stee POO ONG) 
oO Ge ale Ge IsPO0 G. OVO G SC ho SiS Ge PRES -|-208- 5. /910G- | 0606 ) 98h 1. Say ls ae eins 7 ott" OLIVZUQC 
‘F68T "S681. ‘G68T ‘T68T ‘O68T “6881 "8881 "1881 ‘O88T. ‘G88T "PSST ‘SHONIAOU — 


‘SHONHMAQ WIAVLOIGNT 


‘F6-F88T SUVUA AHL NI HONIAOUd 
HOV NI SNOLLOIANOO AUVIWIOS FO YAENWON CHE AONV SHONHHHO HTIAVLOIGNI YO SNOLLOIANOO FO WHAWON 
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n 
o 
oO 
5 
a 
oe) 
5 
eel — 
a 9GT 9g | eyes | L66FE | STP‘LE | OFG*SS | IgP‘se | GPO'Ls | Sorts | PLB‘se | 69B"EE | TEG‘6s | 1840} PUBLD) 
fo) ee —— SS ES ee —e SS eS ee 
8 8680S | €Z0'TS | 196°0E | TGh’es | 909° | Sea‘rE | OG‘ | COSTS | G9e‘OE | ZL0‘DE | GhOTLS | TROL, 
2 SGC TE IG9'TE | GIP TL (266 L-|-ShO FI | Tre et | 208’ | FOO TE | OST TL | OPS TL.| Lis fr "7+" ssouuexUnACy 
2 POP PL | ISLPL | TPSFL | SIS‘ST | 6L6FT | 99LFT | SCL°ST | SZhFL | PIP‘ST | S60°ST | 98Z°TT es ge Na seereess ss “seoueyo JOULUT 
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1670. The following table gives the number of persons charged, 
acquitted, detained for lunacy, and the number and proportion of convic- 


tions to charges, in 1893 and 


1894 :— 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES, 1898. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS. Pro- 

ee - portion 
OFFENCES. Detained C of Convic- 
Charged. | Acquitted for f. ted tions to 
Lunacy. | ‘°° | Charges. 
1 Offences against the person...... 1,701 526 6 1,128 66°31 

2 Offences against property with 
VAOLONCOR. we Salama teas or eee 501 Se here Uae Raga 362 72°25 

3 Offences against property with- 
ONGs VIOLENCE us tess ety ete ost 4,017 Prot 3 2,801 69°72 

4 Malicious offences against pro- 
EDU SNe A aerons Ure egal 127 DS JHA okie wsatees 68 53°54 

5 Forgery and offences against the 
GOIVCUCY wit ia re. 5 et te scree 73 2 al aes pines ate te 46 63°01 

6 Other offences not included in 
pheabove classes... i405 os... 347 0 2 SS eae 225, 64°84 
Fic fe Nitbace nano, Aide 6,766 | 2,058 9 4,630 | 68-43. 

4 1894 

1 Offences against the person...... 1,681 491 fi 1,168 69°48 

2 Offences against property with 
WEOLCH COM ne Botcnsa teen bans 664 211. i 450 67°77 

3 Offences against property with- 
OUMNIOLONCO® Mite Weel 4,679 1,385 2 3,270 69°89 

4 Malicious offences against pro-| 
OOTY OU Leite eo wae are 128 68 2 56 43°75 

5 Forgery and offences against the 
CUTTON OV nih. mul ra steed 8 vas 55 AG, hy eee fette O 37 67°27 

6 Other offences not included in 
the above classes... ... Bite, Moke 394 111 2 | 277 70°30 
Potala ty eee meme eee 7,601 2,282 Tie. 6: 958 69°17 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 

GaSSEI Peja <i fogeh vie eee een Ae, 14,754 4,804 60 9,742 66°03 
Gk: a Ion UW a 4,676 1,616 ik 3,043 65°08 
Si RI a en. 38,794 12,511 26 26,122 67°34 
EE Line Ip Sae cape Me me ae 1,083 503 7 560 5) ave | 
REBECA are tee Ors. 5 693 DOM eben d oe: 446 64°36 
GSO. 05-2 Wein sa Perrott ce aC, 4,465 1,492 14 2,923 65°46 
Total sist antral ihe 64,465 21,166 108 42.396 \ 1 tn eee 
SA VOLTA Caer ery eee Maree a, 5,860 1,924 10 3,894 66°45 


1671. The following table gives the sentences passed 


victed for indictable offences, from 1884 to 1894 :— 


on persons con- 
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1672. The following table gives the birth places of persons convicted for 
indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


BIRTH PLACES OF PERSONS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 


BrrrH PLACES. 


OFFENCES. BritisH ISLES 
Other Saar 
: United | Foreign| British | Not 
England eye Canada.| States. | Coun- | Posses- given 
and | Ireland 1 <4 tries. sions. 
Wales oh aa 

Midereete ds So) aie 59 83 16 747 30 41 4 148 
Oe oo 18 8 264 17 Bias stay 15 
OG WS Tag ap ee ae 254 151 49 1,945 135 99 6 162 
So ae a 8 2, 1 48 1 Asal ees a 4 
SPR sie acces, x dle 4 2 2 30 5 OSs in oe ele ll 
STL Seca t fos 16 9 6 119 50 9 | 2 14 

Hbotals cists ec 373 265 82 Oulba 238 163 hee 344 
1894 

Class Leas 8 cert 69 65 26 695 41 68 6 198 
SO) dir oe the an 46 24 8 328 ve 8 1 13 
OD aS ey ee 306 149 71 2,234 183 123 i 203 
SME ABA RO oe hse 7 Oh SS 44 Peak de on eae i 2: 
BAY Dyce (Mente hc ee x8 5 i 1 28 Ea ee Cie te lianas Ste a 1 
bial NAG Fea 8 vee 14 19 1 185 21 Tite. oie 30 

MC Gtalontcvcaey 447 259 107 3,514 269 206 9 447 
TOTALS FOR 1893-1894. 

MO laas Lo oly oe 699 854 210 6573 401 413 32 660 
ame? 2) vas 253 164 63 2,183 Depa 78 8 73 
Rare a 2,483 O83 522 | 18,145 1,399 792 53 1,005 
OM PR SA, ef tee 51 32 18 396 18 15 3 27 
aa Nea He Sb ge 61 22 20 259 45 19 ie 13 
Vid Mel CSM eecge eae ss 258 223 65 1,815 307 67 8 180 

Potals. . |. 2 2}nea.805 3,018 898. | 29,371-| 2,391 1,384 iy 1,958 
Average...... 346 274 81 2,670 217 126 10 169 


PROPORTIONS OF CONVICTIONS BY BIRTH PLACES TO THE TOTAL 
NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 1884-1894. 


66°83 
68°56 


5°12 
5°58 


4°09 
3°49 


8°50 


‘0 
1 4°34 


3 
“10 
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1673. The following table gives the occupation of persons convicted for 
indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 
: ‘Agricul-| Com- Do- | Indus- | Profes- | Labour-| Not 
OREENOES. tural. | mercial.) mestic. | trial sional. ers. given 
Class ales ucenkyey se eye 75 130 46 192 10 464 211 
SRM pond Vr Meee ee 15 ff 8 74 | 6 166 86 
CADE ORM mets apes secs cee 82 274 164 384 34 983 880 
Se Gad tee av aok Ley sural sale, pyeaia 12 9 1 Didier eis 20 23 
A AS Laas ee aR he ri act he 6 12 3 6 1 15 3 
MTS NoPE Bile hPL 13 23 5 Lb 2 54 113. 
A Woy Wo ea ea et 
‘ 203 455 227 674 53 | 1,702 1,316 
1894 
Cleissig bendcunnin iain a, yay Ona: 86 144 29 170 6 443 290 
BR RGIS ae cove ge ae tbe SPRY 6 24 10 73 8 239 90 
“Aid © 3 Yes 6A Oe aera hae 104 | 384 183 507 rae 1,126 939 
Co aC erty Melee ee. erica eye ate 8 Dita byte Or ileouianas 20 19 
SO aan ueiels MEW beioa, 8 ian a tice ee 5 4 12 2 
Gist soe Aine ated Cote idle ey 16 32 19 30 3 61 116 
Totals. fe RAUL pete este 228 593 241 TOL 48 | 1,901 1,456 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 
Cas BU Bit Ac tee ou eine ors 803) |. 1,197 414 | 1,748 18511289 
Be a Re Da rg! 184 81 585 30 642 
is Nh Oe Sok 4 ite tae B09 Wy 2 OD ah Dopnewo/O20 287 | 7,092 
SE bi Ted Mieke oa Rapoey ream "sen oe 87 38 15 57 3 159 
ROD hac Mae Ne an ae 54 123 17 fell 33 rf 
Be Ree ne AMER ATS 2. ic Ne 163 301 201 318 DSy ia 162 
Totale x tae. 2. eee an: 1,987 4,108 | 2,283 | 6,399 596 | 10,361 
Average . . 181 373 207 582 54 942 
PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL 


NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 1884-1894. 


1894 


4°34 
4°64 


11°28 


9759 


4°58 
5°33 


15°04 
14°94 


GeO 
1°39 


36°15 
39°92 


27°69 
24°19 
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1674. The following table gives the ages of persons convicted for indict- 
able offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


AGES OF PERSONS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES IN 1893 
AND 1894. 
1893. 
AGES 
: Under 16 Years 21 Years 40 Years Not 
OFFENCES, 16 Years. |and under 21.\and under 40.| and over. Given. 
M. 1. M. Ane M. A the M. BR M. ds 

SLOSS LS eae a i ee 26 2 99 3 594 43 194 9 156 2 
SAS Rie an eae ae GSURre es. ror Ro pegeee ah A erg 3 Dore ae LG ae 
EEO Ce ee 525 33 492, 45 | 1,101 67 315 54 161 8 
Uo) LEAR ee ee 8 1 DI, ones 26 1 fa ee ee dae 5 1 
Oo iy heal a eSB RS es eae toe A a Ase, Die ee eae 1 Uae he ga ‘act Neca dae 
ro (G2 et Sk ee Ay 8 al 18 8 82 54 31 6 15 2 

SR OTGEN IG ee ay ae 631 37 (12 56 | 2,001 168 589 69 354 13 
1894 

(Silay: Jai Peete eee SUSIE os 99 6 551 40 186 19 233 3 
Se ee ies ol ky CST Wade ik toe TSA owe 206 1 PAD Ae. dees Doe a es! 
2 oa ated eA Re ee 5D3 Des 655 47 | 1,286 93 330 51 228 4 
Se ARES etal Oe ty 9 ap ESM Geen 23 1 Oulhe ee Sui nee 
ROM EO) sreae SRNR es OO Di Noort = SOFIE A ia 1) DO eae oe aes a Ce SAN 
ee Pee eee ee eet 8 5 24 16 88 49 41 11 28 9 

Rotaler. eae ance 660 afl 933 Oller aaln gy 184 589 81 522 16 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 

(OURYSI: Jibei Ad os ged 240 10 | 1,085 46 | 5,482 283 | 1,706 108 805 25 
2G SR ae Rey ein 473 5 823 3 | 1,403 28 183 2 121 hi 
SMR mS (Pe cet, et ane 4,767 252 | 4,670 425 | 10,655 913 2,916 417 |1,090 ot 
Ht AAR uae AR PE 96 10 90 4 195 11 100 it 46 if 
SBME)! Scotus, cose ac a if 2 64 me 261 7 73 2s 1S ease 
SRE), epee 126 47 -| 232 16S cL ECCT 518 379 oe 229 78 

Motalsc. tesserae 5,689 326 | 6,964 643 | 18,962 |1,760 | 5,357 668 | 2,309 142 

AV ORE IE "02 oi, alee DLT 30 633 58 | 1,724 160 487 GLY) ee 13 

PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY AGES TO THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR 

aN 


1894... 
1884 to 


HE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 1884-1894. 


eee ree eeeeeee 


1894. face 2a | 


13°06 
14°04 


19°05 
17°76 


44°90 
48°37 


12°74 
14°06 
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1675. The following table gives the educational status of persons con- 
victed for indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES, IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS. 
OFFENCES. Convictions. Unable 
Superior. |EKlementary. ee to Not given. 
or write. 
Glass ue 3 Bo. tae Gee 1,128 15 766 194 153 
doy cl 5: Uae eR eae de 362 33 274 val 14 
SL Sr Sane ONL ea a 5 Eins 2,801 61 2,014 542 184 
Pe UAC en enue td Bese t (eae eines aye te a 44 19 5 
POR Ua tre ee ay La gee) Mea «Sos 46 6 35 4 1 
Ma Wikegey eee a <5 225 5 162 43 15 
WOtales. : euosociestrare 4,630 | 90 35295 873 372 
Sa es ee el 
1894. 
Glaser seg. bie oe eee 1,168 16 801 1155 196 
eR ES coe ee 45 it 361 67 PAN 
Sele es por OV eae lead ae RE 3,270 83 2,479 516 192 
ys ur. Wak ite (emeey or ath RL eS ol Galerie erates om 40 aD 
SS cE nk aya Gen ae Sy 2, ZIM eras eed ee 3 
oo Sate Ge peeve cubic Aaron tale nara DATE 8 209 40 20 
POtal seen ane ah 5,258 110 3,923 793 433 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 
Class slike sens aot ee 9,742 149 7,222 1,538 831 
Vai h i... Saee, \ 3,043 19 2,361 491 172 
age gee Sie 26,122 342 19,470 4,675 1,637 
A eh Ks Oita RR ae 560 Ds 383 108 67 
SAID AAS ore MUN nem IRA 466 45 361 18 Pag 
Ses tot Mecave., (A ee 2,923 60 2,120 458 285 
Totals. Bs ene 42,836 617 $1,917 7,288 3,014 
A yoripehe eae ey 56 2,901 662 O74 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS, ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL STATUS, 
TO THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 
1884-1894. 


DSO pe eectae thes yo ean oe eae rane ie eh 2°09 74°59 15°08 8°24 
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1676. The following table gives the residence and use of liquors of 
persons convicted for indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


RESIDENCE AND USE OF LIQUORS OF PERSONS CONVICTED FOR 
INDICTABLE OFFENCKHS, IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 
RESIDENCE. UsE oF Liquors. 
OFFENCES. —— SS 
ee m- . 
Urban Rural. |Not given.|Moderate. EE AM Not given. 

GRASS Inlaid Gon Coes taioeece 779 221 128 414 550 164 
Tae ARCADES aA TOT Pk 279 74 9 204 138 20 
EDEN A ah OM Dany c,d 2,214 451 136 1,659 976 166 
2 Ra Sn oat nae 36 31 1 BL 12 5 
Bet Dee. -LIES erent Sette 31 14 1 30 12 4 
SO) A Cn Died Surin ara tee eter 160 5d 10 163 50 12 

POtals seen Aaeo8 3,499 846 285 2,521 1,738 371 
1894. 

CCHENGE a UN a) RR rena 761 217 | 190 432 | 539 197 
PA Noes Rana oye 376 61 13 287 137 26 
OY A Bake & ea eee eee 2,601 484 185 1,940 1,176 154 
Ydhioe Sia are ew 2 27 i 30 19 v4 
GRETA GES, ogee en et ae 20 16 1 27 9 1 
eo We UGE eee ers 198 59 20 141 114 22 

Potash. nian. 3,984 864 410 2,857 1,994 407 
_. TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 

laste a loo ips Mason Maen ae 7,043 2,289 410 3,894 4,847 1,001 
Sept ede er norte) WSccrcs 2,437 565 41 1,571 1,173 299 
BoP Or. scene bh ee 21,225 4,267 630 13,696 9,510 2,916 
RM Rs BE BL He 303 248 9 318 150 92 
PSDP Reove on Apert fd, Fh) 301 135 10 272 136 38 
COGS tata oc eee 2,245 593 85 1,466 1,051 406 

Votalsy, 72 cence 33,554 8,097 1,185 21,217 16,867 4,752 
Average......... 3,050 | 736 108 1,929 1,533 432 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY RESIDENCE AND USE OF LIQUORS 
TO THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 


1884-1894. 


15°77 
78°33 


16°43 
18°90 


54°34 
49°53 


37°92 
39°37 


(ore: 


11°10 
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1677. The following table gives the religions of persons convicted for in- 
dictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


RELIGIONS OF PERSONS oi eabne FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
1893-1894, 


1893. 
RELIGIONS. 
OFFENCES. 
3 Roman | Church Other 
er ~ | Catho- | of Eng- ee mee YS caiove Denomi- oe 

coh lics. land. chy pig a NUS. nations. ay 

QlassHlare scene nae 20 EDD iPAL 109 66 73 ih aye 
FD Faeae a ea 14 167 69 40 Sk 4 19 15 
FOS. aie et 82 1,208 558 282 201 160 144 166 

le 2 ROS NSE Be ee ae i 20 19 6 2 5: 13 4 

St SES | eR Ta 3 17 a fe 8 1 2 1 

BENS G 11a Seen ied 9 77 34 123 16 43 8 15 
(Petals. nome. 129 2,044 808 467 324 287 21S 358 

1894. 

CHessole en on: pops 523 133 75 71 89 45 210 
Ree Diese ee ces 13 203 114 38 IF 18 13 24 

aR rs RON Pat 99 1,380 628 2 262 194 180 206 

NE Fs aa ide a M4 21 11 3 5 6 6 2 

AA EES Tea te biel ai 9 6 i 4 4 5 at 

2S mys Poms Aah (O) 14 146 25 24 i. We c hea 32 
Totals, .iehes 151 2,282 917 468 376 328 261 475 

TOTALS FOR 1884-94. 

gash earn, 205 4,909 1,306 867 653 763 368 671 
Se dai Po. Mer pat 95 1,458 563 314. oe 147 108 126 

Es oh OR i ee G08 12,330 4,637 2,699 1,891 1,564 ist 1 igs 

Seg A a On ccna, 14 190 94 74 50 39 51 48 

Oh aS) at Spa ers eee 16 nye 90 eo 57 29 26 18 

J 94 1,204 469 361 213 238 118 226 

/ Totals: wes: Te 20,228 7,159 4,388 3,096 2,780 1,802 2,264 
FA VOEARC ck AoE ieee 102 1,839 651 399 281 253 164 206 
PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY RELIGIONS TO THE TOTAL NUM- 


BER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 1884-1894. 


43°40 
47°22 


17°44 
LOnr 


8°90 
10°24 


Cre 
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1678. The following table gives the sex and conjugal state of ee eS 
convicted for indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :-— 


SEX AND CONJUGAL STATE OF PERSONS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES IN 1893 AND 1894 


OFFENCES. 


melee ¢ (6,0 16 8 96 ee eles 
overs lellesh? error ere’ .8 s)eweiye. ¢ 
ej she! > te iol elele )e) 6) sw leer e 
Shel else ore @ ie) 8) .6 lee © 
Deco ek: Ca me ec MOK Je dia) 


see reece oe ee esece 


Rees aniel el sis) 6.6 90 © ase 
6| 0 a ete. ve! elie 8 0 8) © oo els 

i ey 
wits Lelieitelies ial (o.0 (9) s:1y) Ss} #19) * 
Oty Geum a ONOCiCm Ost 


Sel eueiveme tele ww © (e\ eile. tere. 0 


1893. 
SEX. 

Males. Females. | Married. 
1,069 59 439 
359 3 Fess 
2,594 207 566 
65 2 2y 
AG Mis ett en Tes 21 
154 re 57 
4,287 3438 Bea erdy 

1894. 
1,100 68 449 
449 i 55 
3,052 218 633 
54 2 Al 
SS aie ee ae ae at 8 
189 88 110 
4,881 Sith 1,269 


ayer Se re i eee eC OCA 
ee ewe ee eer Pe we 

Patek teu OME Wis Titec eae) 
aire er cy tuto ce, fh 
> sile\(elcs 0; alls; 1aihe) S eolal eens 


o ‘ej te) 9) 6) 31 &) 6) @) eh oelienelene 


Tota lskasa ee ae 


AVeLragens cere « 


9,270 
3,004 
24,078 
527 


CONJUGAL STATE. 


Single. | Widowed.|Not given. 
518 27 144 
270 4 15 

1,981 74 180 
42 2 3 

22 2 1 

101 6 61 
2,934 115 404 
508 21 LO7 
375 7 13 
2,339 98 200 
33 1 E 

QB tages van oe 1 

122 14 dl 
3,405 141 443 
4,942 215 652 
2, 468 35 86 
18,906 756 1,024 
346 15 34 
253 14 15 
1,645 103 276 
28,560 1,138 2,087 
2,597 103 190 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY SEX AND CONJUGAL STATE TO THE 
TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1894 AND THE PERIOD 1884-1894. 


24°13 
25°80 


64°76 
66° 67 
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1679. The following table gives the ages of the juvenile criminals con- 
victed for indictable offences by provinces in 1893 and 1894 :— 


AGES OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1893. 
UNDER 16 YEARS. 16 YEARS eal Ce 
PROVINCES. | 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
Ontario Na Taco sp ee ae Ae eae ee ee 410 16 420 Sy 
(DATE DEE Wits ters Ne La TESEE OM eo R: 148 val 206 ah 
ING Va) SCORE Wek. CECE Bg ce ee ee ee Teenie 35 BE, 31 3 
New, Brangwack |. \iee meee on open ee ee 20's Mcrae ee 12 t 
Wisnitopa F.05055 ub Dk aera ete Mite a gies Dil Soe eete eee US Be) Seer ee 
Brosh CON biateeeey erase Re Taeete Ue tae SUPE ae ore 19 4 
Prince Hdward leland:.3@... See ee: Dae in|: ORE amee sae 
Phe VT GrribOricas age ott ed ce hte ee ae ae es ee bee Slee, eee 
Tota. te eo Ga ee 631. 37 712 56 
1894. 
OSU Tae Magid Bah Recaro er 8 ae dae 359 13 yal 50 
CUTS Gt Fe NE Rear ose oe A oe ae 220 13 244 12 
INO Va SCOEL Ie bee eae See es eee Os i) 19 4 
New Bruner icke chit! sae 20 es eres coer URS py. be ee LS Bees oe 
Vier bObas eee ae eee CBee ak een eat he SLiagl eee Tee 40 2, 
DB Pitispe Cont DIA: 2 ner are ae te ae ee ee Oe pees takes 25 3 
Prncedidward [stands 3/7 / oa eee SBI let ee, reas ae i ‘ne 
The erervormieswtcs. cies tek: oll ee cee ee Sk CS eae ene Alte Riles ime oe eee 
CE OMENS rie ae ett daa fro) barnes te, Rael 660 Of 933 69 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 
ONUEIION ei, ote Re oe 5 cB aU ie 3,685 162 4,282 418 
(uebee ie sie vee he ener ot he ee ee 1,563 148 1,869 157 
ING Var SUGUIATLE SEA. cet EO sah eee eons 136 7 191 25 
New Bruns wicles cect, ce cage ae 194 5 P19 16 
Manitoba cc Sees ek caer Ho Isto welled, Maas 92 35 Lee a 
British Columb so ae eee ee ne, 2k. il eee eam te 110 12 
Prince: Pdwardlishindy, to nae ok se Cee 28 il 48 7 
The. Perrrtories $i)7cs1. Soeent. ote e Ta cet. LA Sa 68 | * qi 
DOD LS ae geoteee oe hoc ee Oaee 5,693 326 6,964 643 
vitae ks aU ss, Sheela ik, Meee 518 30 633 58 
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1680. Juvenile criminals furnished 32 per cent of the total convictions 
for indictable offences for the year 1894 and 31-80 per cent for the period 
1884 to 1894 inclusive. 


1681. The following table gives the ages of juvenile criminals convicted 
for indictable offences in 1893 and 1894 :— 


AGES OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS CONVICTED FOR INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES IN 1893 AND 1894. 


1393. 
cones ,_ | 16 YEARS AND 
UNDER 16 YEARS. Sacre es 
OFFENCES. Rua Te 1 ee 

Male. |Female.| Male. | Female. 
PmOgences Avalish.the Persone. <i ls): law ee sk ceeds 26 2 99 3 
2. Offences against property with violence............ CRP ee ie a Si 3 Ceaees 
3. Offences against property without violence......... 525 3: 492 45 
4, Malicious offences against property................ 8 1 Pee 
5. Forgery and offences against the currency.......... a aD Nie ne eee” it 
6. Other offences not included in the above classes .... Se 1 18 8 

HIPSTER IS ot IASON Be 2A AN te a ge Pa 631 3o7 712 56 
1894, 
La Offences acainst! tHe PeTSOM Ye.) seek ols os teak clipe gemrei B oo 6 
2. Offences against property with PiolenGe Wis. 6 alan GN nae eee ADL UO aoe. 
3. Offences against property without violence......... 553 23 655 47 
4, Malicious offences against property...... ..,...... 9 it Lael Ree ai 
5. Forgery and offences against the currency ......... Dig GEaat ad AN Nera eacah Par 
6. Other offences not included in the above classes .... 8 3 24 16 
No Gall ste sce er eens wee eo eck et Bek oteaked Mag 660 27 933 69 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1894. 

We Olences agamsivtmepersOM, 8...) 6S ea evens ois 240 10 1,085 46 
2. Offences against property with violence............ 473 5 823 3 
3. Offences against property without violence......... 4,747 252 4,670 425 
4, Malicious offences against property................ 100 10 90 4 
5. Forgery and offences against the currency ......... rf 2 64 2 
6. Other offences not included in the above classes .... 126 47 232 163 
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ICS, SH(OWINGIBY CLASSES THE NUMBER OP OFRENCES AND THE PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS PER 
10,000 JOP TH POPULATION FOR THE YEARS 1881 TO 1893. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following is a list of the members of the Senate, in alphabetical 
order, giving also the names of the districts they severally represent :— 


THE SENATE OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 1895. 


SPEAKER—Hon. JouNn J. Ross. 


Senators. 


The Honourable 


Allan, George W.. 
Almon, Wm. J 
PANIP CER PAN EEO ise fe.8 fh 
- Armand, Joseph F 
Arsenault, Joseph O..... 
Beard: Geos ieee Wass 
Bellerose, Joseph H 
Bernier, Thos. A 
Bolduc, Joseph ......... 
Boucherville, C. E. B. de 
Boulton, Charles A...... 
Bowell, Sir Mackenzie. . . 
Casgrain, Charles E 
Clemow, Francis........ 
Cochrane, Matthew H.. 
DeBlois, PUA, : 
Desjardins, PVAE AEE Aaee fae 
Denernd ames Ath ois. oe: 
Dickey, Robert B....... 
Dobson? Joins 0 eke 
Drummond, George A... 
merousous Doe hos et 
Ferguson, John 
Gowan, James R........ 
Guévremont, Jean B.... 
Kaulbach, Henry A. N.. 
Kirchhoffer, John N.... 
Dandyy. AGO Crs ee. 
Lewin, James D..... 03: 
Lougheed, James A 
McCallum, Lachlan 
McLelan, Abner R 


McInnes, Thomas R..... 
McKay, Thomas........ 
McKindsey, George C... 
McMillan, Donald ..... 
Macdonald, A. A........ 
Macdonald, William J.. 
Macfarlane, Alex...... 

MaclInnes, Donald 


Cr er 


see eee 


Designation. 


Mork, 

Jr. M. Halifax. 
La Valliére. 
Repentigny. 
Prince. 
Victoria, N.B. 
‘De Lanaudiére. 
St. Boniface. 
Lauzon. 
Montarville. 
Marquette. 
Hastings. 
Windsor. 

Jr. M. Rideau. 
.| Wellington. 


_|La Salle. 


De Lorimier. 
or. M. St. John. 
Amherst. 
Lindsay. 
Kennebec. 
Queen’s, P.E.I. 
Niagara. 
Barrie. 

Sorel. 
Lunenburg. 
Selkirk. 
Stadacona. 

St. John. 
Calgary. 
Monck. 
Hopewell. 
Cape Breton. 
New Westminster. 
Truro. 

Milton. 
Alexandria 
Charlottetown. 


Wallace. 
Burlington. 


Victoria City, B.C. 


CLERK—KE. J. LANGEVIN. 


Senators. 


Designation. 


The Honourable 


Maclaren, Peter........ 
Macpherson, Sir David. 
Masson, Louis F. R.... 
Merner, Samuel........ 
Miller, William 
Montplaisir, Hypolite.. 
Murphy, Kd 
O’Donohoe, John....... 
Ogilvie, Alexander W.. 
Pelletier, G. A. P 
Perley, W. D. 
Poirier, Pascal 
Power, Laurence G..... 
Price, Evan John 


Read, Robert 
Reesor Da vadieeeneee 
‘Red, amessa. cree 
Robitaille, Théodore... 
Ross, J. J. (Speaker)... 
Sandford, William E... 
Scott, Richard W 
Smith, Sir Frank 
Snowball, J. B 
Sullivan, Michael...... 
Sutherland, John 
Thibaudeau, Jos. R.... 
Vidal, Alexander 
Wark) Davidioe.*% 
Wood, Josiah 


a) eer fer lel sare =| sus) leper eiieltod a) ie) [aiie:-e) a! ‘a0. 6 


eo ese e 


swewaltete hehe. is 16 


ry 


we. 15/161 amos fo] ol ol "ah le Tat aun vesiuhinel s)ie. a Wei.«| ls 
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#16 e “elu e:tz elunt.s' tei wiiel sie eye -/ © [ei 0 (a! 0 


Ce 


Perth. 


\Saugeen. 


Mille Isles. 
Hamburg. 
Richmond. 
Shawenegan. 
Victoria. 

Erie. 

Alma. 
Grandville. 
Wolseley. 
Acadie. 

Sr. M. Halifax. 
Laurentides. 
Pictou. 

King’s. 

(uinté. 

King’s. 
Cariboo. 

Gulf. 

De la Durantaye. 
Jr. M. Hamilton. 
Sr. M. Ottawa. 
Toronto. 
Chatham. 
Kingston. 
Kaldonan. 
Rigaud. 

Sarnia. 
Fredericton. 
Sackville. 


66 © #, @ 0 eney soe sie eyes 
ise, Su wee! silt) el bse rehelieliane he. 
ee re eS 
Cee te it Cn PE Ce ne ECC) 
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Nore.—Nine seats vacant. 
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The following is a list of the members of the House of Commons, with 
their constituencies arranged in alphabetical order :— 


THE HOUSH OF COMMONS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 1894. 


SPEAKER—HoOn. PereR WHITE. 


CLERK—JOHN GEORGE BotrRinot, C.M.G. 


Constituencies. 


PLUDOrt erm, era te 
lomo ate. tee 
ARMS POS teu. 
Antigonish. ...... 
Argenteuil 
Assiniboia, E 


BAC Othe nt. era 


Bona venture ¢ re i 
Bothwell. 


Brockville 
Brome. 


Cape Breton .. 


Cardwell 
Carleton (N.B.).. 
Carleton (Ont.).. 


Chambly. 
Champlain... =. 
Charlevoix 
Charlotter. 205; 2% 
Chateauguay 
Chicoutimi 
Saguenay 
Colchester. . 
Compton 
Cornwall and 


and 


Dg y. Nene te Aes 3 
Dorchester. 2... 


Drummond and 
Arthabaska .... 


Elgin, E.R 
Elgin, W.R 
Essex, N.R 
Essex, S.R 
Hrontenae 3. 25.6.. 
(SasDe Hite te woman 
Glengarry 


Names of Members. 


Dawson, G. W.W. 
Weldon, Richard C. 
Davis, Donald W. 
Macdonell, George H. 
Mills, John B. 
MclIsaac, Colin F. 
Christie, Thomas. 
McDonald, W. W. 


.|Davin, Nicholas F. 


Dupont, Flavien. 
Godbout, Joseph. 
Bergeron, Joseph G. H. 
Amyot, Guillaume. 
Beausoleil, Cléophas. 
Fauvel, Wm. Le B. 
Mills, Hon. David. 
Somerville, James. 
Paterson, William. 
Wood, Hon. John F. 
Dyer, E. A. 

Cargill, Henry. 
McNeill, Alexander. 
Rowand, James. 
McDougall, Hector F. 
McKeen, David. 
White, R. 8S. 


.|Colter, Newton R. 
.|Hodgins, Wm. T. 


Barnard, Frank 8. 
Préfontaine, Raymond. 
Carignan, O. 

Simard, Henry. 
Gillmor, Arthur H. 
Brown, James P. 


Belley, Louis de G. 
Patterson, Wm. A. 
Pope, Rufus Henry. 


Bergin, Darby. 

Dickey, Hon. Arthur R. 
Bowers, Ed. C. 
Vaillancourt, Cyrille E. 


Lavergne, Joseph. 
Ross, Hugo H 
Craig, Thomas D. 


.|Beith, Robert. 


Ingram, Andrew B. 
Casey, George E. 
McGregor, Wm. 

Allan, Hy. W. 

Calvin, Hiram A. 
Joncas, L. Z. 
‘McLennan, Roderick R. 


Constituencies. 


aera Se 
Sy Oe sCliec 


Guysborough one 
Haldimand-s..... 


Elaliutaxoue aerate { 
Halton eee.) 
Hamilton 


Prantertig alas oe 
Hastings, WR. 
Hastings, N.R... 
Hastings, W.R.. 
font 


Huron, 
Huron, W.R. 
‘Eberville vee 
iimviernesswee tees 
Jacques Cartier. . 
Solera ana 
Kamouraska. . . 
Kent N Bie ye. 
Kent (Ona) me 7S ' 
King’s (N.B.) 
King’s (N.S.).. 


King’s(P.E.T1. i 


IVineston nee 
Lambton, E. Re 
Lambton, W.R. 
Lanark, NCR 
Lanark, 8S. RB. 
Laprairie ey CLENe 
L’Assomption.. 
Laval 
Leeds and Gren- 
ville, N. R.. 
Leeds, 8S. R 


Lennox . 


SHeMay es) 0 em (6 


Rene 6-6 eile ce! wird 


Lotbiniére....... 
Lunenburg .... 

Marquette....... 
Maskinongé 
Mégantic 


Brakas ots stv.) 


Names of:\Members. 


Blanchard, Theo. 
.|Reid, John D. 

Sproule, Thos. 8. 
Masson, James. 
Landerkin, George. 

_| Fraser, Duncan ©. 
Montague, Hon. W. H. 
Stairs, a oseph IM 


|| Kenny, Thomas E. 


Henderson, David. 
McKay, Alexander. 
Ryckman, Samuel 8. 
Putnam, Alfred. 
Northrup, Wiliam B. 
Carscallen, A. W. 
Corby, Henry. 
Lachapelle, Sévérin. 
Scriver, Julius. 
Macdonald, Peter. 
McMillan, John. 
Patterson, Hon. J. C. 
Béchard, Francois. 
Cameron, Hugh. 
Girouard, Désiré. 
Lippé, Urbain. 
Carroll, Henry G. 
McInerney, Geo. V. 
Campbell, A. 

Foster, Hon. Geo. EH. 
Borden, Frederick W. 
Maclean, Jno. 
Macdonald, Pen 
Metcalfe, Jas. H. 
.|Moncrieff, George. 
.|Lister, James F. 
.|Rosamond, Bennett. 
.|Haggart, Hon. John G. 


.|Pelletier, L. C. 


mo) eannotte, Hormisdas. 
Ouimet, Hon. Joseph A. 


.|Ferguson, Chas. F. 
Taylor, (seorge. 


_.7Wilson, Uriah. 


Guay, Pierre M. 


Gibson, Wm. 

Ross, Arthur W. 

Tarte, J. Israél. 
Carling, Hon. Sir John. 
Rinfret, Come I. 
Kaulbach, C. E. 

Boyd, Nathaniel. 
Legris, Jos. H. 


Coté, L. J. (Fréchette). 


Constituencies. 


Middlesex, E. R.. 
Middlesex, N. R.. 
Middlesex, S. R .. 
Middlesex, W. R.. 
Missisquoi 
Monck . 

Montcalm <2... 0. 
Montmagny...... 
Montmorency..... 
Montreal, Centre.. 

Montreal, East.... 

Moutreal, West . 

Muskoka 225040... 
Napierville. ..... 
N. Westminster. . . 
Nicolet 


Nor t h umberland 
(Ont.), E. R.. 
North ‘umberland 
(Or saiee We Be 
Ontario, Nv... 
Ontario, 5. Be. a: . 
Ontario, W. R... 


Ottawa (City)... 


Ottawa (County). 
OProrde IN stky in... 
Oxford, Sop ea eae 
Pegl . 


Perth, N. ba 
Peterboro’, E. Rie 
Peterboro’, Vig ARB 


Pictou . 


POAC ho uteck |. 
(BORLIGU LE aera 
‘Prescot. ters vata 


Prince (P.E.I.).. { 


Prince Edward.. 
Provencher. .... 
(Juebec, Centre... 
(Juebec, Hast...... 
Quebec, West.. 
(uebec (County) .. 
Queen’s (N.B. ee Ne 
(Jueen’s (N.S.) . 


Queen’ eanee 


Renfrew, N. R.. 
Renfrew, 8S. R.... 
Restigouche...... 
Richelieu: ...5..2. 


ann 


.| Bryson, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—Continued. 


Names of Members. 


Marshall, Joseph H. 
Hutchins, W. H. 
Boston, Robt. 
Roome, Wm. F. 
Baker, Geo. B. 


.|Boyle, Arthur. 


Dugas, Louis E. 
Choquette, P. A. 
Turcotte, A. J. 
Curran, Hon. John J. 
Lépine, sere be 
.(Smith, Sir Donald A. 
O’ Brien, William EK. 
Monet, Dominique. 
Corbould, Gordon E. 
Leduc, Jos. H 


.|Charltcn, John. 


Tisdale, David. 
Adams, Michael. 


Cochrane, Edward. 


./Guillet, Geo. 


Madill, Frank. 
Smith, Wm. 
Edgar, Jas. D. 
Grant, Sir James. 
Robillard, Honoré. 


.|Devlin, Chas. R. 


Sutherland, Jas. N. 
Cartwright, Hon. Sir R. 


.|Featherston, Joseph. 


Grieve, Jas. N. 
Pridham, Wm. 
Burnham, John. 
Stevenson, James. 
Tupper, Hon. SirChas. H. 
McDougald, John. 
John. 
Delisle, Arthur. 
Proulx, Isidore. 
Perry, eae 
Yeo, 

.|Miller, i ehibald C 
LaRiviére, A. A. C. 
.|Langelier, Frangois. 
Laurier, Hon. Wilfred. 


, McGreevy, Thos. 


Frémont, J. J. T. 
Baird, George F. 
.|Forbes, Francis G. 
Davies, Louis H. 
Welsh, William. 
White, Hon. Peter. 
Ferguson, John. 
McAlister, John. 
Bruneau, A. A 


Constituencies. 


Richmond (N.S.). 
Richmond and 

Wolfe (Que.).. 
Rimouski 
Rouville 
USS beir cots ace: 
St. Hyacinthe. 
St. gue ohn (N.B.), 


Si ; Ae CNaB. vat 
City & County | 
St. John’s (Que.). 
St.. Maurice. i... 
Saskatchewan... 
Pelkiri 2c ‘ 
Shefford 


oe ee ee 


Simcoe, N. Ea 
Simcoe, Sac 
Soulanges.. 
Stanstead... 
SUIMMOUEY:. etic 
Temiscouata 
Terrebonne ...... 
Three Rivers..... 
Toronto, Centre. . 
Toronto, East... 
Toronto, West... 
Two Mountains. . 
Vancouver Island 


Vaudreuil 4.) 
Vercheéres . at 
Victoria (B.C.). { 
Victoria (N.B.) . 
Victoria (N.S.).. 
Victoria(O.),N. R. 
Victoria (O.),S.R. 
Waterloo, N. R.. 
Waterloo, Sackes 
Welland aeenese 


Wellington, C. R. 
Wellington, N.R. 
Wellington, S. R. 


i Wentworth, N.R. 


Wentworth, 8S. R. 
Westm oreland.. 


rH Re 
NWorks(Q.) W.R. 


Names of Members. 


Gillies, Jos. A. 


.|Cleveland, Clarence C. 


Caron, Hon. Sir A. P. 
Brodeur, L. P. 
Edwards, W. C. 


.|Bernier, Michel E. 
.|Macleod, Ezekiel. 


Chesley, John A. 
Hazen, John D. 
Bourassa, Francois. 
Desaulniers, De od by 
.| Macdowall, cH. 
Daly, Hon. Thos. M. 
Sanborn, John R. 
White, N. W. 

Ives, Hon. Wm. B. 


.|Bennett, Wm. H. 


.|McCarthy, Dalton. 
Tyrwhitt, Richard. 
Bain, Jas. W. 


Re Rider, Timothy B. 


Wilmot, Robert D. 
Grandbois, Paul E. 
Leclair, P. 

Langevin, Hon. Sir H. L. 
Cockburn, Geo. R. R. 
.|Coatsw orth, Emerson, jr. 
Denison, Frederick C. 
Girouard, Jos. 

Haslam, Ancrew. 
Harwood, Henry 5S. 
Geoffrion, C. A. 

Prior, Edward G. 

Earle, Thomas. 
.|Costigan, Hon. John. 
McDonald, John A. 
Hughes, Samuel. 
Fairbairn, Charles. 
Bowman, Isaac H. 


.| Livingston, James. 


Lowell, Jas. A 


Semple, Andrew. 


McMullen, James. 
Innes, James. 
Bain, Thomas. 
Carpenter, F. M. 
_|Martin, Jos. 
Mara, John A. 
Mignault, R. M. 8. 
Flint, Thos. B. 


: Temple, Thos. 


Maclean, Wm. Findlay. 


..(Mulock, William. 


Wallace, Hone Noe: 
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The following are lists of the members of the several Provincial Legis- 


latures :— 


SPEAKER—Hon. Wi1LLIAM DovuGLAS BALFOUR. 


PRON UNC EO BVO IN Teal Oe 


LEGISLATIVE 


ASSEMBLY. 


CLERK—-CHAS. CLARKE. 


Constituencies. 


Representatives. 


Addington. ...... 
Algoma, Hast..... 
Algoma, West.... 
Brant, North..... 

Brant; South:eacee 
Broekvillé oo 38 
Bruce, North...... 
Bruce, Centre..... 
Bruce, South)... .: 
Gardwelli7e. a. o. 
Carleton..... aac 
PDIeLO see ee 
ands, ee nn cee 
Durham, Haste). 
Durham, West.... 


ocese 


Essex, South...... 
Frontenac)... 2... 
Glengarrya: ocee s 
Grenville......... 
Grey, North...... 
Grey, Centre...... 
Grey, South..... 

Haldimand’. 2 -: 


Hamilton, West ..| 
Hamilton, East... 
Hastings, West... 
Hastings, East... . 
Hastings, North .. 
Huron, Hast. : 5: 
Huron; Souths... 

Huron, “Wiest. in 2. 


Kent, West....... 
KIme stone eo Tee 
Lambton, East.... 
Lambton, West... 
Lanark, North 2.4 
Lanark, South.... 
UD sss A e ae abn ak 
ennox soem Ae 
TA coli sae tee 
London..... 


Reid, James. 
Farwell, C. F. 
Conmee, James. 
Wood, Wm. B. 
Hardy, Hon. A. 58. 
Dana, Geo. A. 
McNaughton, D. 
Macdonald, J. 8. 
Truax, R. A. 
Little, HE. A. 
Kidd, G. N. 
Dynes, W. 
Whitney, J. P. 
Follis, W. A. 
Reid, W. H. 
Brower, C. A. 
MeNish, D. 
McKee, W. J. 


Balfour, Hon. W. D. 


Haycock, J. L. 
MacPherson, D. 
Bush, O. 
Cleland, James 
Gamey, P. 
MacNichol, D. 
Baxter, J. 
Kerns, William. 
Gibson, Hon. J. M. 
Middleton, J. T. 
Biggar, W. H. 
McLaren, A. 
Haggerty, James. 
Gibson, Thomas. 
McLean, M. Y. 
Garrow, J. T. 
Ferguson, Robert. 
Pardo, 0. vk: 
Harty, Hon. W. 
McCallum, P. D. 
Gurd, A. T. 
Preston, R. J. 
Matheson, A. J. 
Beatty, Walter. 
Meacham, W. W. 
Hiscott, James. 


.|Hobbs, T. S. 


Middlesex, East. . 


Shore, W. 


| Waterloo, South 


Constituencies. 


Middlesex, North 
Middlesex, West. 
IMLOYC Nemes tren. yo a 
Muskokae.. .) ogo, 
INI pissing tc. fy 
Norfolk, South .. 
Norfolk, North... 
Northumb’l’nd, E 
Northumb’/’nd, W 
Ontario, North... 
Ontario, South... 


Ottaway .ce .ut 


Oxford, North... 
Oxford, South 


Perth, Nerth< 2! 
Perth; South... 
Peterborongh, E. 
Peterborough, W. 
Prescott cas cine 
Prince Edward.. 
Renfrew, South.. 
Renfrew, North. . 


pa Rvissell ara te 


Simcoe, East .... 
Simcoe, West.... 
Simcoe, Centre. 
Stormont... 700) 
Toronto, West... 
Toronto, North. 
Toronto, South... 


| Toronto, Hast.... 


Victoria, Kast... 
Victoria, West... 
Waterloo, North. 


Welland. ..ce: 
Wellington, South 
Wellington, Kast. | 
Wellington, West 
Wentworth, N... 
Wentworth, S.... 
WV Orc ast... 
Y orks West... . 
ViorksNorths 


Representatives. 


Taylor, W. H. 

Ross, Hon. Geo. W. 
Harcourt, Hon. R. 
Langford, G. E. 
Loughrin, John. 
Charlton, W. A. 
Carpenter, E. C. 
Willoughby, N. A. 
Field, C. C. 

Chapple, T. W. 
Dryden, Hon. John, 
Bronson, Hon. Erskine H. 
O’Keefe, Geo. ¢ 
Mowat, Sir Oliver. 


...|_ McKay, A. 


Beatty, W. R. 
Smith, J. 
Magwood, T. 
McNeil, John. 
Blezard, T. 
Stratton, J. R. 
Evanturel, A. 
Caven, John. 
Campbell, R. A. : 
Barr, Henry. 
Robillard, A. 
Miscampbell, A. 
Currie, A. 


se eatons EX: 


Bennett, John. 
Crawford, Thomas. 


2 Marter,“G ae. 


Howland, O. A. 
Ryerson, G. 5S. 


Carnegie, J. H. 
McKay, J. 
Robertson, A. B. 
Moore, J. D. 
German, W. M. 
Mutrie, John. 
Craig, John. 
Tucker, George. 
Flatt, John. 
Awrey, N. 
Richardson, John. 
St. John, J. W. 
Davis, E. L. 
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4 


CLERK-—LOUIS FRECHETTE. 


Divisions. Names. Divisionss. Names 
TERS, ep ibe st yas Tourville, Louis. Dawzon? soiie ss: Audet, N. 
Bediord Gane we Wood, Thomas. Les Laurentides|Chapais, Thomas. 
Della Durantaye.|Garneau, Pierre. Mille Isles..... Marsil, David. 
De Lanaudiére. . |Sylvestre, Louis. Montarvilfe ...|/DeBoucherville, C. B. 
De la Valliere...|Méthot, Frangois X. O. Repentigny....|Archambault, Horace. 
De Lorimier....|Laviolette, Joseph G. Rivaudcie. 21s 4 Prévost. Wilfred. 
De la Salaberry. |Starnes, Henry. Rougemont. ...|LaBrueére, P. B. de. 
Goliet areata. 3. Ross, David A. Shawinegan....|Ross, John Jones. 
Grandville...... Pelletier, Thomas Ph. Sorel... .. ....|Dorion, Joseph A. 
Inkerman. ..... Bryson, George, jun. Stadacona..... Sharples, John. 
Keénébec. ....... Cormier, Napoléon Chas. ‘Victorian 3. ae Ward, James Kew. 
Pasalles: mora. 2: Larue, F. X. Praxéde. | Wellington. ...|Gilman, Francis E. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER—Hown. P. E. LEBLANC. CLERK—L. G. DESJARDINS. 

Constituencies. Representatives. Constituencies. Representatives. 
Argenteuil.. .... Simpson, Wm. John. Montmagny ...|Bernatchez, Nazaire. 
Arthabaska..... Girouard, Joseph Hna. Montmorency .|Casgrain, Hon. T. C. 
PAI OO ats. yi 2c: McDonald, Milton. Montreal No. 1|Martineau, Francois. 
Beauce. 2.0.5... Poirier, Joseph. Montreal No. 2)Auger, Olivier Maurice. 
Beauharnois .|Bisson, E. H. Montreal No. 3/Parizeau, Damase. 
Bellechasse. ..../Turgeon, Adélard. Montreal No. 4! Morris, Hon. Alex. Webb. 
erg iierrse | rule a Allard, Victor. Montreal No. 5|Hall, Hon. John Smythe. 
Bonaventure ...|Lemieux, F. X. Montreal No. 6|Kennedy, Patrick. 
Brome tts Sell) a 6's England, Rufus Nelson. Napierville. ...|Ste. Marie, Louis. 
Chambly, «v.43 2\Laillon, Hon. I. 0; Nicolet wrth Beaubien, Hon. L. 
Champlain... 2... . Grenier, Dr. Pierre. Ottawar ao..) 2. Tétreau, Nérée. 
Charlevoix.... .|Morin, Joseph. Pontizet ene ‘Gillies, David. 
Chateauguay....|Greig, Wilham. ‘Portweat). a Tessier, Jules. 
Chicoutimi and (Juebec, Centre |Chateauvert, Victor. 

Saguenay. ...|Petit, Honore. (uebec(County)| Fitzpatrick, Charles. 
Compton. ..... McClary, Charles. (Juebec, Kast...|Shehyn, Joseph. 
Dorchester... .... Pelletier, Hon. L. P. Quebec, West..|Carbray, Félix. 
Drummond. ..../Cooke, Peter Joseph. Richelieu... .... Lacouture, Louis. 
GFASIE isabel. larder Flynn, Hon. E. J. Richmond .....'Bédard, Joseph. 
Hochelaga...... Villeneuve, Joseph Oct. Rimouski see. Tessier, Auguste. 
Huntingdon ....|Stephens, George W. Rouville.. .....|Girard, Alfred. 
Iberville........ Gosselin, Francois, jun. St. Hyacinthe..|Cartier, Dr. Antoine P. 
Jacques Cartier..|Descarries, Joseph A. St: Joho Marchand, Félix G. 


Jolaetter we» ase 
Kamouraska.. .. 
Lake St. John .. 
Laprairie. ...... 
L’Assomption .. 


Lotbiniére.. .... 
Maskinongé..... 
Matanoeey 62s: 
Mégantic. ..... 

Missisquoi...... 
Montcalm 


Tellier, Joseph Mathias. 
Desjardins, Charles Alf. 
Girard, Joseph. 
Doyon, Cyrille. 
Marion, Joseph. 
LeBlanc, Hon. P. Evayr. 


. Baker, Ignace Angus. 


Déchéne, F. G. Miville. 
Laliberté, E. Hippolyte. 
Caron, Hector. 

Pinault, L. F. 

King, James. 

Spencer, Elijah Edmund. 
Magnan, Octave. 


St. Maurice ... 
St. Sauveur.... 
Shefiord®. 27.2 
Sherbrooke. . 
Soulanges...... 
Stanstead... .:.. 
Témiscouata... 
Terrebonne... .. 
Three Rivers... 
Two Mountains 
Vaudreuil ..... 
Verchéres .. ... 
Woltennereecnce. 
Samasikacmee a 


Duplessis, L. T. N. L. 
Parent, S. Napoléon. 
Savaria, Adolphe F. 


.|Panneton. L. E. 


Bourbonnais, Avila G. 
Hackett. Hon. M. ¥. 
Rioux, Napoléon. 
[Nantel, Hon. G. A. 
Normand, Télesphore E. 
Beauchamp, Benjamin. 
Cholette, Hilaire. 
Lussier, A. A. E, E. 
Chicoyne, Jéréme A. 
Gladu, Victor. 
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PRO Ver .C EG FANOv Vea ws OO reins 


PRESIDENT—Hon. Ropert Bosak, Halifax. 


The Honourable— 


D. MeN. Parker. 
Loran E. Baker. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Honourable— 


Charles M. Francheville. 


David McCurdy. 
Hiram Black. 
W. H. Owen. 
Geo. Whitman. 
M. H. Goudge. 
W..H. Ray. 


Jno. McNeil. 
Jason M. Mack. 
Isidore LeBlanc. 
Geo. H. Murray. 
Hes * Muller! 

H. M. Robichau. 


Robt. Drummond. 


C. N. Cummings. 
A. P. Welton. 


W. B. Smith. 


SpEAKER—Hon. F. A, LAURENCE. 


Daniel McDonald. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


CLeRK—A. G. TROOP. 


CLERK—J. W. OUSELEY. 


at 


Constituencies. 


Cape Breton.... 


Colchester...... 


Cumberland ... 


Members. 


Longley, Hon. J. W. 
Bancroft, J. A. 


MclIsaac, Hon. C. F. 
Chisholm, C. P. 


McKay, W. 
McCormack, John. 


Dimock, W. D. 
Laurence, F. A. 


miblack: Taub. 


Fraser, Alex. E. 


Comeau, Ambrose H. 


Tupper, Eliakim E. 


McKinnon, D. H. 
Sinclair, John H. 


Fielding, Hon. W.S. 
Roche, William. 
Black, Wilham A. 


Wilcox, Charles 8. 
Drysdale, Arthur. 


Constituencies. 


Inverness...... 


Shelburne..... 


IWiGtonian .. s+. 


Yarmouth... 


Members. 


Cambell, Alex. 
Jamieson, John H. 


Dodge, Brenton H. 


Wickwire, Harry H. 


Church, Hon. C. E. 
Sperry, John D. 


Cameron, William. 
Grant, Alex. 


Tanner, Charles E. 


Hemeon, Albert N. 
Hunt, Richard. 


Joyce, Simon. 
Matheson, Joseph. 


Johnson, Hon. Thomas. 


Robertson, Thomas. 


Bethune, John L. 
Morrison, John G, 


.|Law, William. 


Pothier, Albert A. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER—Hown. JNo. P. BURCHILL. 


CLERK—HENRY BARTLETT RAINSFORD. 


Constituencies. 


(CERAVSROTIS Bin. ok 4 oleeRei cd cy nen Ce eae ae Nae 


Charlotte 


eylapiel sliteine ia, wie! 4) [el !a 0 w, (0io ter lop 046) (0) ¢. oie. ehip lee eh.e) 91. (6 


tel felyor e OU sire) O20: (diem aiiel ol rss ral el el eis! 16) si\is leis ie: ¢) sialon 's) ie 6 6 7¢, 


miaMel ef wika}ionietlbilsjrele) s'est 8; is) *)el.e1) «4s: elie (s/ie) #| 2) \s[" ea is 


COTTE S ES a a is! SiR AT yA ot 
Restigouche 


St. John (Citv) 


e) a vowel falta’ elalliai is i-enelie)faMelia) ‘elias siteiie: || 6) (6 6) 0) * 4 a ca je eho, 2) 


Members. 


Emmerson, Hon. Henry R. 
Lewis, William J., M.D. 


Connell, Hon. Henry A. 
Dibblee, J. T. Allan. 


Mitchell, Hon. James. 
O’Brien, James. 
Russell, James. 
Hill, George F. 


Sivewright, John. 
Veniot, Peter I. 


Phinney, James D. 
Gogain, John B. 


White, Hon. Albert S. 
Scovil, George G. 
Flewelling, G. Hudson. 


Martin, Cyprien. 


Tweedie, tion. Lemuel J. 
Robinson, James. 
Burchill, Hon. John P. 
O’Brien, John. 


Farris, Lauchlan P. 
Blair, Hon. A. G. 


| LaBillois, Hon. Charles H. 
Mott, W. Albert. 


Shaw, William. 
Smith, Albert Colby. 
Stockton, Alfred A. 
Alward, Silas. 


| Dunn, Albert T. 
| McLeod, John. 


| Perley, William E. 


Harrison, Charles B. 


Baird, George T. 


| Smith, John W. Y. 


Killam, Amasa EK. 
Powell, Henry A. 
Wells, W. Woodbury. 
Allen, William K. 


Howe, William T. 
Pitts, Herman H. 
Pinder, James K. 
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PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER—Hown, Finntay M. Youne. 


CLERK—E. G. CONKLIN. 


Constituencies. 


Cale Oe oN pint Bicery Chih TR) OC kirtece Ocoee cant Oo Cyr ie 


ee arres pT ak: meee 
Bian Gomi City. vera iat Pern war ce ae 
Carillon 


eel yl site Mp isle le oie! (elim, 6.9.10; elie lie. shia xe >: feria: @ ce! ,s conte! ‘oi P bin: 91) Silo. ii 
Pie joe" se. \e' fe),s\ce: ~ jalle © 6) "pe J6) © (s)lelle. w) aliens) \e “en fe ers. lellisiue i 


©10 ib: fe .6 \0] 0) 18) 0: © 40) 0l are: wlio uw ip seca) fee (e160 Niele’ lew jiehelle le. 


Deloraine 
Dennis 


Sie) oe 4,08. 8) (oh 6) [be Mie! ia 26 eerie) @ Nniile) sme bs v1 #60 ats seis, ois: 


(0, 0; 019) silo ce fe “ee 10 16 ©) 0 (0, (ee 1p. (0) fo se 6 ie = 6 el ere eo) aris) ia 


Killarney 
AJAICCSIGO Ce tka pen RAE nes Seniesa anes ae 
Lansdowne 
La Verandrye 
TGOTMOE SL A Poe ke rae ee ee ee 


Norfolk 
North Brandon 
Portage la Prairie 
Rhineland 
Rockwood 
IRVOSENLELG Ta ASL ete eR Ee rat eee: 
RUSSEL] Ne ae ee al tase ery aT et A 


a vediah ole ip. jes. lieiebie Rea e suielte) eiiaiat ps We\fe'l s: amie. 16-8i le be ites is, 6 be! ie 
©) ee) ejhet te pe) oe) sce ule’ Uw! (>! 8! [el “oilelie ua TalsWet ays: Ceiba. nelle: 
9 lisiis! alia dle- ie, (¢ (0, cal alls Wadtelliw! (9) /e Wie ite) he lente! ia, [aie ee: ii ssi re 


Souris 
South Brandon 
Springfield 
Turtle Mountain 
WiEStDOUTION THEN. 2h nee RITE Cn cet tee eee 
Winnipee;- Contre, cit weeuds eas cae ee 
Winnipeg, North 
Winnipec! Outh aw. Gare: -+ clmicese tae 
W 0OGlandS. 2027: oh See, Be Sale oe a 


Members. 


Hartney, James. 
Forsyth, John. 
Mickle, Charles J. 
Adams, Charles. 
Jérédme, M. 

Doig, A. 

Burrows, T. A. 
Kellett, T. H. 

Frame, J. F. 
McFadden, D. H. 
Bird, J. J. 

Young, Hon. F. M. 
Rutherford, J. G. 
Vacant, writ not yet issued. 
Pare, T. 

O’Malley, R. G. 
Ironside, R. 

Myers, R. H. 

Duncan, T. 

Martin, A. F. 
Greenway, Hon. Thos. 
Lyons, R. F. 

Sifton, Hon. Clifford. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Winkler, V. 

Jackson, Hon. 8. J. 
Winkler, E. 

Fisher, James. 
Colcleugh, F. W. 
Prendergast, Hon. J.4E. P. 
McNaught, D. 
Campbell, A. M. 
Graham, H. C. 

Smith, Thos. H. 
Hettle, John. 

Morton, Thos. L. 
McMillan, Hon. D.'H. 
McIntyre, P. CC. wiy 
Cameron, Hon. J. D. 
Armstrong. Hugh. 
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PROV EN CROW ID hiro H COLUM BTA: 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER—Hon. D. W. HIGGINS. 


CLERK—THORNTON FELL. 


Constituencies. 


Cagsiar. S30 cu: 


EEO ca | cote tate cet oaph. cade! sho > Mad Ne MRR { 
Oar cli — A OeTIM s h e e dc Se ots desea els { 
BONEN Op OREM Tan oy ch Sea) ee ae jeder Rt OO SBF Se 
LD DALONMWTO28 LU Mae eae: Pag ae gee er ; { 
TCOOUCHAY A UASbYL. se once ss 1 Fas, Ae ee oh. 
ROOLSTIAVETWY Cole me cy See ce Ranged. dy 
A URGE AS hk Ae ae ea ele ne ee a a ; | 
INGE LILO 8 Rh eae : { 
Nanalino, City. f.3. Oto Pea ee Ay ay CUNY chee ; 
iNew Vuestimmstert Olby.. cael oe ak lee te nly ate 
BEA CSEWUIN DCIS vais ek cg bm SNES He SR aaa 
ancOUVeL AOIDY sults cade sock actos) esha 
Mactoria, City id. 64 ete CoA Se 
IGLCCONIA Ber ae. a Rien ra emery perm ne oe | 
Pete etn SAR AR hao uait uate oho) a Ce Sam ib { 
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Members. 


Irving, John. 
Rogers, Samuel A. 
Adams, Wim. 
Mutter, J. M. 
Wood, T. A. 
Hunter, Jos. 

Pooley, Hon. C. E. 
Higgins, Hon. D. W. 
Baker, Lt.-Col. Hon. James. 
Kellie, James M. 
Hume, John Fred’k. 
Prentice, J. D. 
Smith, A. W. 
Bryden, John. 
Walkem, W. W. 
McGregor, James. 
Kennedy, James B. 


| Kitchen, Thos. E. 


Forster, Thos. 

Kidd, Thos. 

Sword, Colin B. 

Cotton, Francis C. 
McPherson, Robt. 
Williams, A. 

Rithet, R. P. 

Turner, Hon. J. H. 
Helmckew, H. D. 
Braden, John. ; 
Both, s 2k, 

Eberts, Hon. David McE. 
Martin, Hon! G. B. 
Semlin, C. A. 

Graham, Donald. 
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PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Godkin, George........... A 


SPHAK ER Ao. us ah ta ate, Mee ere Hon. J. H. CUMMISKEY. 
SUB An oh Hae ni ae ee Aneus B. McKenziz, CHARLOTTETOWN. 
Constituencies. Members. Post Office Address. 
King’s County, Ist District....... Robertson, Alexander..... *C' Red Point, Lot 46. 
ee Oa Saran ed Ae MacLean, Hon. Jas. R....tA)/ Charlottetown. 
st Ind Wisteich ons oe McLaughlin, Anthony..... C| Peake’s Station. 
oe DAR NON MEAs Peters’ Artur s.r: A' Charlottetown. 
hs Sra Districts. Ws McDonald, James E....... C| Cardigan. 
de 2a Nate er | See Shaw, Cyrus<; 2 325..02.- A|New Perth. 
Ev 4th District. .... |Aitken, George B. ......... C| Montague. 
a SEs Nps ate McKinnon, Daniel A...... A! Georgetown. 
& 5th District s2-22. Gordon, Daniel. ace. C as 
a ¢ ; .|McDonald, Archibald J.....A 
Queen’s County, 1st District ...... Sinclair, Hon. Peter....... C\Sprinefield. 
c Shien NA ca AV SEDUrbOn as Eh eae sees A|Charlottetown. 
i Onc istwieb: aan one Farquharson, Hon. D...... C ie 
a6 Pay op ine Bhd Wais6se) OMe. bene... e crn A| Malton. 
5 Srd' District. 08. Cummisky, James H....... C\|Fort Augustus. 
es: Senet: NE: Peters, Hon. Frederick....A|Charlottetown. 
ae At hMDIStLich. see Forbes, Hon. George... .. C|/ Vernon River Bridge. 
ie ee fey McDonald, Hector C.......A|Charlottetown. 
He Charlottetown ....!Rogers, Benjamin.......... C i 
es e ae rowee, uemuel HH. 2 s.r. A is 
Prince County, Ist District....... Rogers, Benjamin.........\. C} Alberton. 
. se cee Blanchard, Jeremiah..... A|Tignish. 
of 2nd: District: 0.2. McWilliams, Alfred....... C| West Cape. 
ES Se ead 5! ee Richards, Hons. Wace... A| Bideford. 
a 3rd District. . McDonald, John A........ Clindian River. 
ve a pe a ha (VaCanty, weno ne Geen ee 
oe 4th Distrietu. cca. Laird, Hon. Alexander....C/Summerside. 
oe eM ary al) GAR DELL: Jonna Livy, fins IN, a 
x Din Wisthicts. cere. McMillan, Hon. Angus....C/Charlottetown. 
id MRO ae Summerside. 


*Councillor. 


tAssemblyman. 
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NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER—Hown. J. H. Ross. CLerK—R. B. Gorpon. 
Electoral districts. Members. 

IMAGES TEE ain Alo line | Neff, J. R 
SOMOS! Sig bate © aN i eel be ala Bs ee ...| Eakin, W 
NAOEG RUNS AOS 28 ercg’ US ae Se ea eae ae Insinger, F. R. 
MEF y ES ect Ate 6 ede ek ear Gillis, A. B. 
SOMITE ek ROSS SGI SNR ae Knowling, G. H. 
VSIOLSTEL IC 9 irae an A> Os sea ke a SP Dilly Jes 
BIEN A aa, Cela 6) 012) Cee Oat eae ree Bulyea, G. H. V. 
North Qu’Appelle............ RAE Se estan Sutherland, W. 
TONE A 1S CSTE 8 fos ms eg Oe ER Brown, G. W. 
OUR CANIN rege oS Souris cS ope vinlnnscatanore Mowat, D. 
Wh Oe Sd ine oh A ae cn Ross, J. H. 
SORT Dine, SA a FI ew ana a a Page, .8. 5. 
Ve ICRC PEL A ee cope iage) Siig og Ah costco a whe se Fearon, E. 
Abeta PO cree vce cisck irate = = konpa a OMe Magrath, C. A. 
INES Cra geal ciel SRW Seay te area aen cy eae Haultain, F.W.G. 
ee ARE Patan ass ne oa sioe we see ©) Bannerman, J. 
NOSE SIP AL Vide at ae eco 2 send Boo eth Sa Lucas, A. 
Rete ae Oe Alerts cc ots, done ota a ols Paps e's's Lineham, J. 
TRE TTR ek iy Reo Re Rem Brett, R. G. 
ENR OG Te ees Rie rr ei eae at ow a.6 5 Ae ENGL Hie Simpson, J. A. 
IE MOMIDOLL Aire Ge ee ees Sas sens io iste a SNC aeck 2 Oliver, F. 
“ROL PST 6 iaaa tes Sed gis Mat ai ee Mag 72 oR Timms, F. F. 
PE Ore hia tk Mette oe fale ce pcteiens ats 5 Maloney, D. 
METIS TOECR NG toch tics ony pe Oats, oe acl wean ones & Clinkskill, J. 
ATCC SUES ae ee RR en SEL ee ork Ee Mitchell, H. 
TRY WPRTCL Sb Rnd ete AR RE Saree ME. Ae Cae Boucher, C. E 
HCI AE SUI O MR sO toe ety Sos Ae tices slau tece | Meyers, W. F. 
Prince Albert West... ,4-...--..- Pes ke Reid, J. L. 
Prince Albert East..... DOSER ple are Ra Betts, J. F. 

o 


TN eee 
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